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EULES. 


1.  That  the  Society  be  called  The 
Architectural  and  Arch^olooical 
Society  for  the  Counties  of 
Lincoln  and  Nottingham. 

2.  That  the  object  of  the  Society  be 
to  promote  the  study  of  Ecclesiastical 
Architecture  and  of  Antiquities 
generally  ;  the  preservation  of  all 
Ancient  Remains,  and  the  restoration 
of  Churches  and  other  Ecclesiastical 
Edifices. 

3.  That  the  Society  be  composed  of 
Patrons,  President,  Vice-Presidents, 
Treasurer,  Secretaries,  and  Honorary 
and  Ordinary  Members. 

4.  That  new  Members  be  proposed 
and  seconded  by  two  Members  of  the 
Society,  either  by  letter  or  personally 
at  one  of  the  Committee  Meetings,  and 
balloted  for  at  the  next  Meeting  by 
the  Members  present ;  one  black  ball 
in  five  to  exclude.  That  Honorary 
Members  'be  elected  at  the  General 
Meetings  on  the  nomination  of  the 
Committee  only. 

5.  That  each  Member  on  his  ad- 
mission pay  an  Entrance  Fee  of  Ten 
Shillings,  and  an  Annual  Subscription 
ot  Ten  Shillings  and  Sixpence  on  the 
first  of  January  in  each  year,  and  that 
no  Member  be  entitled  to  any  privileges 
of  membership  until  his  subscription 
for  the  year  be  paid.  That  any  Member 
paying  Ten  Pounds  in  one  sum  in 
addition  to  the  Entrance  Fee  be  a 
Life  Member,  and  be  freed  from  all 
further  payments.  That  any  one  being 
a  ^lember  of  one  of  the  Associated 
Societies  shall  not  be  required  to  pay 
an  Entrance  Fee  on  his  election  as  a 
Member  of  this  Society. 


6.  That  the  affairs  of  the  Society  be 
conducted  by  a  Committee  composed 
of  the  OflScers  of  the  Society,  of  all 
Rural  Deans,  and  professional  Archi- 
tects, being  Members  of  the  Society, 
and  of  not  less  than  twelve  Ordinary 
Members,  who  shall  be  chosen  at  the 
Annual  Meeting,  and  of  whom  one- 
third  at  least  shall  have  been  Members 
of  the  Committee  during  the  preced- 
ing year. 

7.  That  the  funds  of  the  Society  be 
under  the  control  of  the  Committee, 
who  .shall  invest  all  payments  of  Life 
Members,  and  shall  apply  the  Annual 
subscriptions,  first  in  discharge  of  the 
necessary  expenses  of  the  Society,  and 
afterwards,  at  their  discretion,  in  aid 
of  the  restoration  of  Churches  and  of 
Ancient  Remains. 

8.  That  no  grant  be  made  to  any 
Church  of  which  the  plans  have  not 
been  laid  before  the  Committee,  and 
sanctioned  by  them,  nor  unless  notice 
shall  have  been  given  at  the  previous 
Committee  Meeting  that  such  a  grant 
would  be  proposed. 

9.  That  the  Committee  meet  at 
Lincoln  on  the  first  Friday  in  January, 
and  on  the  same  day  of  every  alternate 
month  throughout  the  year  at  12.30 
p.m. ;  three  Members  to  constitute  a 
quorum. 

10.  That  the  Society  hold  a  Public 
Meeting  in  the  course  of  each  year, 
and  that  the  Committee  have  power 
to  fix  the  place  of  that  Meeting,  and 
to  make  all  necessary  arrangements. 

Approved  May  6th,  1887, 
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The  Repoet. 

In  spite  of  the  heavy  pressure  which  has  fallen  upon  the  landed  interest,  and 
upon  the  Clergy  in  the  Counties  of  Lincoln  and  Nottingham,  and  which 
several  valued  Members  have  given  as  a  reason  for  their  withdrawal  from  the 
Society,  the  Committee  are  happy  to  report  that  its  general  condition  is 
fairly  flourishing. 

Ten  new  Members  were  elected  and  paid  their  entrance  fee  in  the  year 
1886,  and  nine  in  the  year  1887,  whilst  the  entrances  for  the  years  1884  and 
1885  were  only  ten  in  all. 

The  assets  of  the  Society  at  the  present  moment  (Jan.,  1888)  over  and  above 
the  balance  in  hand  are  (1)  £120  L.N.W.R.  Debenture  Stock  which  cost 
£140  Os.  6d.,  besides  (2)  £15  on  deposit  note  at  the  Society's  bankers,  and 
(3)  a  considerable  amount  of  good  subscriptions  as  yet  in  arrear. 

The  Society  has  to  regret,  as  usual,  the  loss  of  some  of  its  Members  during 
the  last  year,  the  chief  of  whom  was  the  Rev.  Canon  Wayet,  Vicar  of  Pinchbeck, 
one  of  the  oldest  Members  of  the  Society.  He  will  long  be  remembered  as  a 
munificent  benefactor  to  the  parish  over  which  he  presided  for  so  many  years. 
The  loss  also  of  W.  G.  Lely,  Esq.,  of  Carlton  Scroop,  a  well  known  and  zealous 
antiquary,  will  be  much  felt. 

An  event  of  considerable  importance  in  connection  with  the  Society  has 
occurred  during  the  present  year.  We  allude  to  the  resignation  by  the 
Rev.  G.  T.  Harvey,  F.S.A.,  of  the  office  of  General  Secretary  of  the  Society, 
which  he  has  served  with  conspicuous  ability  for  the  long  period  of  twenty 
j'^ears.  The  Society  owes  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  of  which  we  feel  confident 
all  its  Members  will  wish  to  assure  him  on  this  occasion,  although  we  are 
happy  to  say  he  continues  to  be  General  Editor  of  the  volume  of  Reports  of  the 
Associated  Societies.  From  his  varied  talents,  and  his  work  and  vigour  which 
he  has  freely  put  at  the  disposition  of  the  Society,  he  has  proved  a  most 
valuable  officer.  Hence  on  his  resignation  we  desire  to  put  on  record  an 
expression  of  our  gratitude  to  him  for  what  he  has  done  with  so  much  ability, 
and  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  Society.  We  regret  that  he  was  led  to  desire 
to  be  relieved  from  the  arduous  work  of  General  Secretary,  and  we  trust  that 
he  will  continue  to  serve  the  Society  with  unabated  interest,  and  that  he  will 
not  fail  to  take  part  at  all  times  in  its  proceedings  as  one  of  its  leading 
Members. 

We  are  happy  to  announce  that  after  due  consideration  on  the  part  of  the 
Committee  the  vacant  office  was  oftered  to  the  Rev.  J.  Clare  Hudson,  Vicar  of 
Thornton,  as  being  the  best  qualified  person  who  could  be  selected  to  perform 
the  duties  of  General  Secretary,  and  he  has  kindly  complied  with  our  wishes. 

The  Annual  Summer  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  July  19th  and 
20th,  at  Nottingham,  and  was  opened  by  a  service  at  the  Church  St.  Mary, 
immediately  after  which  the  Bishop  of  Nottingham  described  the  architecture 
of  that  noble  edifice  (a  report  of  which  together  with  the  other  places  visited  is 
given  below).  The  Society  next  inspected  the  Castle,  at  which  an  explanatory 
Lecture  was  delivered  by  T.  C.  Hine,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  In  the  afternoon  a 
pleasant  excursion  was  made  to  Wollaton  Hall*  the  Church  at  Lenton  being 
visited  en  route;  on  the  return  drive  the  Church  at  Wollaton,  lately  restored 
by  C.  Hodgson  Fowler,  Esq.,  was  inspected. 

The  Annual  Public  Dinner  was  held  the  same  evening  (Tuesday,  July  19), 
the  Bishop  of  Nottingham  taking  the  chair.  After  the  Dinner  the  company 
proceeded  to  the  Exchange  Hall,  at  which,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Bishop  of  Nottingham,  the  following  papers  were  read : — An  account  of  the 
discovery  by  Sir  John  Savile  Lumley,  of  the  Temple  of  Diana  Nemorcnsis,  and 

*For  a  description  of  this  Hall  see  Associated  Architectural  Societies'  Reports  and  Papers, 
vol.  vii.,  pp.  194-6. 
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a  description  of  the  Collection  of  Classical  Antiquities  from  the  Site  of  the 
Temple,  prcsoited  by  him  to  the  Nottingham  Art  Museum,  by  G.  H.  Wallis, 
Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Curator  of  the  Museum,  and  The  Early  History  of  Nottingham, 
by  W.  H.  SxEniENSON,  Esq.,  Editor  of  the  Becords  of  the  Borough  of 
Nottingham. 

On  Wednesday,  July  20th,  the  Members  of  the  Society  made  a  delightful 
excursion  into  Derbyshire,  visiting  Bakeivell  Church  and  Hacldon  Hall, 
returning  to  Nottingham  in  time  to  attend  the  Soiree  at  the  Art  Museum, 
Nottingham  Castle,  which  was  kindly  given  by  the  Right  Worshipful  the 
Mayor  of  Nottingham. 


During  the  past  year,  at  the  Minster,  the  restoration  of  the  south  side  of 
the  Angel  Choir  has  been  carried  on  slowly  but  steadily.  This  restoration, 
which  is  still  in  progress,  is  a  strictly  conservative  restoration,  being  limited 
to  the  replacing  of  decayed  masonry  and  the  renewal  of  details,  which  had 
perished,  necessary  for  the  completeness  of  the  design.  Much  credit  is  due 
for  the  excellence  of  the  work  to  the  careful  master  mason,  Mr.  Hague. 

It  is  proposed  by  the  Chapter,  if  the  sanction  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  is  given,  to  undertake  the  complete  restoration  of  the  Chapter 
House  both  externally  and  internally,  together  with  the  Eastern  walk  of  the 
Cloisters  and  the  completion  of  the  repairs  of  the  other  two  walks  already 
reconstructed.  As  this  important  work  is  to  be  placed  under  the  direction  of 
J.  L.  Pearson,  Esq.,  E.A.,  the  utmost  confidence  may  be  felt  that  it  will  be 
carried  out  in  strict  accordance  with  the  original  design. 

A  new  Altar  of  carved  oak  with  a  panelled  front  and  slab  of  French  red 
marble  has  been  presented  to  the  Minster  by  the  Bishop  of  Nottingham,  in 
tlie  place  of  the  mean  deal  tressle  which  has  so  long  disgraced  the  Sanctuary. 
Steps  are  being  taken  for  its  immediate  erection,  and  at  the  same  time  for  the 
alteration  of  the  steps  and  bringing  back  the  levels  to  what  old  plans  shew  to 
have  been  their  original  arrangement.  The  altar  rails  will  be  lowered,  and 
brought  forward  one  bay,  thus  doing  away  with  the  cooped-up  appearance  of 
the  sacrarium  and  conferring  much  dignity  on  the  altar. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  we  are  happy  to  have  to  record  the  gift 
of  a  richly  ornamented  Altar  Cross,  and  two  Altar  Vases,  the  offerings 
respectively  of  the  Students,  past  and  present,  of  the  Scholfe  Cancellarii,  and  of 
Mrs.  A^enables.  Both  are  of  copper  gilt,  and  are  the  design  of  Messrs  Bodley 
and  Garner,  Messrs.  Barkenton  and  Krall  being  the  executants.  These 
ornaments  were  solemnly  presented  by  the  Bishop,  after  a  service  of  dedication 
by  the  Dean  at  an  early  celebration  on  the  9th  of  last  December, 

The  Memorial  of  Bishop  Wordsworth,  of  which  a  description  was  given 
on  p.  Ixvi.  of  last  year's  Report,  is  approaching  completion.  The  executed 
work  fully  confirms  the  commendations  there  passed  on  the  plans,  and  does 
much  credit  both  to  the  designers,  Messrs.  Bodley  and  Garner,  and  to  the 
carvers,  Messrs.  Farmer  and  Brindley. 

The  lines  of  the  foundations  of  the  eastern  termination  of  St.  Hugh's 
Choir,  the  discovery  of  which  was  described  in  our  last  Report  (p.  Ixv.),  have 
been  perpetuated  by  incised  grooves  in  the  pavement  of  the  Retro-choir.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  removal  of  the  pavements  which  may  be  rendered  necessary  by 
the  new  altar  arrangements  will  lead  to  the  revelation  of  other  features  of  this 
remarkable  design. 

It  is  in  contemplation  to  erect  an  altar  at  the  east  end  of  the  Minster, 
beneath  the  great  east  window,  in  the  former  Lady  Chapel,  and  to  fit  up  that 
part  of  the  building  for  early  celebrations,  and  other  occasional  services. 

The  neAV  Bishop's  Palace,  erected  within  the  precincts  and  partly  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  palaces  of  the  See,  is  completed  and  ready  for  occupation. 
The  architect  of  the  residential  portion  of  the  house  is  Ewan  Christian,  Esq., 
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architect  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  The  chapel  is  due  to  Messrs. 
Bodley  and  Garner.  Mr.  Christian's  portion  includes  the  already  existing 
house,  erected  c.  1730  by  Dr.  Nelthorpe,  and  till  recently  in  the  occupation  of 
the  Bishop's  Secretary.  This  has  been  re-arranged,  a  kitchen  and  offices 
built,  and  a  heavy  tasteless  mansard  roof  added  containing  bedrooms.  The 
new  portion  facing  south,  at  right  angles  to  the  older  portion,  contains  the 
chief  apartments  of  the  palace,  with  the  loAver  entrance  and  principal  staircase. 
It  is  in  the  Tudor  Gothic  style.  We  regret  to  have  to  describe  it  as  devoid  of 
architectural  feeling,  unpleasing  in  its  outline,  and  poverty-stricken  in  its 
details.  Within,  the  whole  of  the  wood  work  is  very  meagre,  contrasting 
painfully  with  the  carved  wainscoting  and  door  cases  of  the  Georgian  house. 
The  chapel  has  been  formed  with  rather  questionable  propriety,  by  Messrs. 
Bodley  and  Garner,  out  of  a  two-storied  domestic  building  running  athwart 
the  south  end  of  the  ruined  great  banquet  hall,  of  which  it  may  be  said  to 
have  formed  the  southern  bay.  The  lower  parts  of  the  building  form  the 
pantry,  buttery,  and  other  domestic  offices.  It  was  entered  by  three  arched 
doorways,  as  was  usual  in  such  a  position  ;  the  central  door  communicating 
with  the  kitchens,  the  other  two  to  the  cellars,  pantry  and  buttery.  The 
upper  floor,  distinguished  by  a  huge  fire-place  on  the  eastern  wall,  was  the 
Bishop's  solar,  or  quiet  chamber.  The  two  stories  thrown  into  one,  form  a 
chapel  of  very  considerable  height  for  its  breadth,  but  certainly  of  very 
dignified  proportions.  It  is  crossed  by  two  stone  arches — the  continuation  of 
the  hall  arcade,  rising  from  marble  corbels,  reproduced  on  the  old  lines,  which 
give  a  very  effective  character  to  the  interior.  The  east  window  of  three 
lights,  and  the  west  window  of  two,  are  entirely  new,  in  the  later  decorated 
style.  Tracery  of  the  same  character  has  been  inserted  in  the  two  large  lancets 
existing  in  the  south  wall.  The  ceiling  is  framed  in  timber,  and  richly  painted. 
Its  pitch  is  very  low.  A  sacristy  has  been  formed  on  the  bridge  leading  to 
the  kitchen,  where  were  originally  two  larders  under  a  flat  leaden  roof.  The 
painted  glass  for  the  east  window,  and  the  furniture  for  the  chapel,  we  are 
happy  to  learn,  will  be  procured  by  a  subscription  of  members  of  the  E.C.U., 
in  answer  to  an  appeal  by  its  president.  Viscount  Halifax.  The  external 
appearance  of  the  chapel  cannot  be  commended.  The  whole  building  has  a 
very  squat  effect  owing  to  the  extreme  lowness  of  the .  pitch  of  the  roof,  while 
the  entire  absence  of  windows  or  any  break  whatsoever  in  the  new  north  wall, 
which  is  of  considerable  height,  is  greatly  to  be  lamented.  The  deformity 
thus  introduced  leads  us  to  hope  that  the  day  may  not  be  far  distant  when  the 
idea  of  the  restoration  of  the  great  hall  for  Diocesan  gatherings  may  be  carried 
into  effect,  and  this  featureless  blank  for  ever  hidden. 

RESTORATION  OF  CHURCHES. 

In  spite  of  the  lengthened  period  of  agricultural  depression  which  would 
almost  seem  to  preclude  any  important  efforts  of  Church  Restoration,  the 
Committee  feel  that  they  may  congratulate  the  Society  on  the  amount  of  work 
in  this  direction  which  has  been  accomplished  during  the  past  year,  showing 
that  the  revival  of  Church  spirit  in  the  two  Counties  is  triumphing  over 
present  difficulties  in  a  very  remarkable  manner. 

The  following  reports  will  be  read  with  interest : — 

St.  Andrew's,  Timberland. 

The  chancel  of  this  Church  was  in  a  disgraceful  condition,  but  through 
the  diligent  efforts  of  the  present  incumbent,  the  Rev.  C.  G.  Wheat,  and  the 
aid  of  Sir  Thomas  Whichcote,  Bart.,  it  has  now  been  re-roofed  and  a  new  east 
window  inserted,  the  side  windows  renovated,  and  other  work  done  to  the 
very  great  improvement  of  the  whole  Church,  and  we  only  regret  that  the 
much  needed  substantial  restoration  of  this  large  and  interesting  old  Parish 
Church  cannot  at  present  be  accomplished.     We  have  viewed  with  considerable 
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apprehension  the  condition  of  the  tower,  and  the  eastern  wall  of  the  tower. 
From  the  crushing?  of  the  arch,  and  the  alarming  cracking  of  the  walls,  we 
believe  that  its  safety  is  imperilled,  and  indeed  from  an  examination  of  the 
exterior  of  the  tower  this  apprehension  is  strengthened. 

St.  Andrew's,  Wjtham-oin-the-Hill. 
"We  gladly  advert  to  this  Church  which  was  so  Avell  restored  at  a  consider- 
able expense  some  years  ago  by  Augustus  Johnson,  Esq.,  and  we  rejoice  to 
hear  that  the  beautiful  peal  of  bells  in  its  tower  has  now  been  perfected.  On 
the  28th  September,  1887,  when  this  was  accomplished,  a  solemn  dedication 
service  took  place,  and  an  appropriate  address  was  delivered  by  the  Bishop  of 
Nottingham. 

KiRKSTEAD  Chapel. 

We  very  much  regret  to  hear  that  this  most  beautiful  specimen  of  Gothic 
architecture  is  still  in  great  danger  of  collapsing.  It  would  be  a  discredit  to 
this  Diocese  should  so  precious  an  edifice  be  allowed  to  fall,  of  which  there  is 
reasonable  apprehension.  From  its  proportions  and  the  beauty  of  its  details 
it  constitutes  a  perfect  model  of  a  small  church,  such  as  the  most  critical 
might  wish  to  possess,  and  is  therefore  valuable  far  beyond  its  own  locality. 
From  the  leaning  of  portions  of  this  edifice  and  threatening  cracks  in  the  fabric 
such  a  catastrophe  might  occur  at  any  time,  although  it  is  impossible  to  say 
how  long  stones  and  mortar  may  cohere.  We  earnestly  trust  that  some  persons 
after  visiting  this  Chapel  may  be  induced  to  come  forward  and  promote  its 
preservation,  and  the  Society  will  do  its  utmost  to  help  in  so  laudable  an 
undertaking. 

St.  Mary's,  North  Witham. 

A  small  Norman  Church,  consisting  of  nave  and  choir,  existed  here 
originally.  Of  this,  the  wall  between  the  nave  and  chancel,  and  part  of  the 
chancel,  now  alone  remain.  The  rest  of  the  Church,  including  the  tower  and 
spire,  were  built  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  or  beginning  of  the 
subsequent  one.  The  old  chancel  arch  was  so  small  as  to  hinder  to  a  consider- 
able extent  the  sight  of  the  interior  of  the  chancel  from  the  nave.  Another 
difficulty  with  respect  to  this  Church  arose  from  the  considerable  descent  of 
the  floor  of  the  Church  from  west  to  east,  and  the  area  of  the  nave  was 
monopolised  by  a  system  of  high  old-fashioned  pews.  As  it  would  have  been 
culpable  to  have  tampered  with  the  ancient  Norman  chancel  arch,  although 
inconvenient  to  itself,  great  diflicuity  existed  in  devising  the  best  v^ay  of 
restoring  the  fabric.  This  has  been  done  by  the  formation  of  a  ritual  choir  at 
the  east  of  the  nave,  and  raising  the  altar  upon  a  level  platform,  having  six 
steps,  so  as  to  obviate  the  unpleasant  appearance  of  the  falling  away  of  the 
floor  eastward,  and  to  allow  it  to  be  better  seen  from  the  nave.  In  addition 
to  which  the  very  fine  old  Sherard  monuments  attached  to  the  walls  of  the 
chancel  remain  untouched  and  unhampered  by  any  seating.  Happily  as  the 
nave  was  quite  long  enough  to  give  accommodation  to  the  parishioners,  besides 
providing  for  the  choir,  this  treatment  of  the  church  is  particularly  appropriate 
and  setviceable.  To  mark  the  division  between  the  nave  and  ritual  choir,  a 
richly  carved  oak  rood-beam,  resting  on  stone  corbels,  has  been  inserted  in  the 
walls,  surmounted  by  a  consonant  cross.  A  new  organ  chamber  and  vestry 
have  been  added  to  the  fabric.  A  new  window  has  been  inserted  in  the  nave, 
and  another  in  the  east  wall  of  the  chancel.  The  roofs  have  been  reconstructed 
in  oak  to  the  original  pitch  and  design.  The  nave  has  been  floored  with  wood 
blocks  and  seated  with  oak  benches.  All  the  defects  of  this  church  have  now 
passed  away,  and  it  will  be  viewed  with  great  satisfaction  by  the  members  of 
our  Society  as  well  as  all  others  interested  in  Gothic  architecture,  from  the 
novelty  and  appropriateness  of  its  treatment — the  work  of  Mr.  Withers, 
architect,  London.  The  leading  benefactors  of  this  good  work  were  Col.  and 
Mrs.  Parker,  the  Earl  of  Dysart,  W.  K.  Pochin,  Esq.,  and  others. 
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St.  Andrew's,  Denton. 

The  re-opening  of  the  parish  church  of  St.  Andrew,  after  the  restoration, 
took  place  on  Thursday,  May  26th.  The  restoration  work,  though  not  as  yet 
complete,  has  been  very  important  and  considerable.  A  new  oak  roof  has  been 
placed  upon  the  chancel.  The  handsome  old  oak  roof  of  the  nave  has  been 
made  as  good  as  new,  while  almost  new  roofs  of  a  similar  material  have  been 
provided  for  the  north  and  south  aisles  of  the  nave,  and  the  large  north  aisle 
of  the  chancel.  The  sanctuary  has  been  enlarged  so  as  to  take  in  the  ancient 
sedilia,  and  paved  with  encaustic  tiles  ;  the  altar  table  lengthened,  and  the 
steps  up  to  it  re-arranged  ;  and  carved  oak  stalls  and  choristers'  desks  have 
been  placed  within  the  chancel  where  the  reading  desk  also  stands.  There  is 
a  handsome  oak  lectern  outside  the  screen,  and  a  simple  litany  desk  hard  by. 
The  church  is  seated  with  chairs.  All  the  work  in  the  nave  and  aisles  and  the 
north  chancel  aisle  has  been  carried  out  at  the  sole  cost  of  Sir  W.  E.  Welby- 
Gregory.  The  Rector  undertook  the  chancel,  assisted  by  Lady  Welby  (who 
also  restored  the  screen,  gave  the  dossal  and  hangings,  and  a  donation  of  £100 
towards  the  fittings  of  the  chancel).  The  total  cost  of  the  restoration  may  be 
put  at  £2,500,  in  addition  to  which  Major  Welby  has  presented  a  new  organ 
(by  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Co.),  which,  though  not  ready  for  the  opening  services, 
will  shortly  be  placed  in  the  church.  The  services  on  the  re-cpening '  day 
commenced  with  a  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion  at  8.30,  morning 
prayer  (fully  choral)  followed  at  11. 

Stainfield. 

This  small  eighteenth-century  chapel  has  been  re-seated,  floored,  and 
otherwise  restored,  and  is  now  in  good  condition,  but  wants  a  chancel,  &c.,  to 
render  it  complete.  It  is  an  interesting  example  of  early  eighteenth  century 
work,  having  been  built  in  1711.  The  old  bench  ends  are  good  examples  of 
the  period,  and  partake  of  the  earlier  form,  with  the  ornamentation  of  the 
period.  The  ceiling  is  panelled  in  plaster.  It  is  somewhat  singular,  but  this 
chapel  stands  north  and  south  instead  of  east  and  west.  The  fittings  at  the 
east  end  of  the  church  are  only  temporary  ones  until  the  chancel,  &c.,  is 
built,  which  we  hope  shortly  will  be  the  case. 

St.  Lawrence,  Bardney. 

"When  this  Church  was  so  well  restored  a  few  years  ago  certain  matters 
were  left  undone  in  order  that  what  was  then  done  might  be  carried  out  in  a 
proper  manner.  Amongst  the  omissions  was  the  tower,  and  in  the  short  time 
which  had  elapsed  this  had  become  so  much  worse  that  its  repair  could  no 
longer  be  deferred.  The  roof  has  been  thoroughly  restored  and  re-covered  with 
lead,  the  gutters  retewed,  and  windows  made  good  and  fitted  with  louvers, 
the  framing,  &c.,  made  good,  and  the  whole  is  now  in  good  order.  Two 
porches  have  yet  to  be  provided. 

Holy  Trinity,  Horncastle. 

This  Church  has  had  the  seats  re-made  and  the  interior  re-arranged.  The 
pulpit  has  been  lowered  and  put  at  the  south-east  corner  of  the  nave,  new 
chancel  stalls  provided,  and  new  organ  placed  in  the  chamber  on  the  north 
side  of  the  chancel. 

St.  Andrew's,  Heckington. 

The  general  restoration  of  this  church  may  be  said  to  be  complete,  now 
that  the  chancel  has  had  its  new  roof  and  fittings,  the  vestry  and  undercroft 
restored,  and  the  spire  in  part  rebuilt.  The  church,  as  is  well  known,  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  England  as  a  country  parish  church,  and  the  works  just  now 
finished  are  worthy  of  the  building.  The  roof  is  arched  in  shape,  panelled, 
and  with  a  deep  cove  cornice  in  which,  under  each  rib,  is  a  carved  angel  with 
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expanded  wings.  The  four  principals  are  similarly  treated  with  larger  figures  ; 
carved  bosses  mark  the  intersection  of  all  the  ribs.  The  floor  has  been  re-laid 
with  the  old  monumental  slabs,  and  encaustic  tiles  with  stone  for  the 
remainder.  The  stalls  are  very  handsome  in  design,  and  the  work  is  very 
creditably  executed,  the  prayer  desks  forming  part  of  them  having  arched  and 
traceried  fronts.  The  undercroft  groining  has  been  restored,  and  a  new  door- 
way of  communication  formed  in  the  west  wall,  instead  of  through  the  window, 
which  has  been  converted  into  a  door-way,  but  which  is  now  restored  to  its 
original  use.  The  floor  of  the  vestry  is  of  tile  laid  on  the  groining  ;  and  the 
tracery  of  the  two  windows  has  been  restored. 

The  finials  of  the  south  transept,  south  aisle,  &c.,  long  missing,  have 
been  restored,  and  a  new  cross  erected  on  the  gable  of  the  transept.  A  new 
heating  apparatus  is  being  fixed,  the  chimney  from  which  will  be  on  the 
parapet  of  the  west  wall  of  the  south  transept. 

The  parapet  of  the  chancel  is  of  later  date  than  the  walls  below,  as  may 
be  seen  by  the  continuation  of  the  weather  mould  of  the  roof  on  the  east  gable 
of  the  nave,  through  the  same  on  to  the  lower  cornice,  and  it  would  then 
appear  to  have  had  a  similar  finish  to  the  eave  of  the  vestry.  The  work  has 
been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Pattinson,  of  Ruskington,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  James  Fowler,  F.R.I.B.A. 

St.  Andrew's,  Akderby. 

The  old  chancel  has  been  pulled  down  and  a  new  one,  apsidal  in  character, 
erected,  and  extending  some  eight  or  ten  feet  eastward,  thereby  giving  much 
handsomer  proportions  and  greater  beauty  to  the  whole  edifice.  The  roof  of 
the  new  chancel  is  open  timbered  and  the  lighting  has  been  eff"ected  by  a  series 
of  seven  small  windows,  formed  of  red  moulded  bricks,  the  three  centre  ones 
filled  with  stained  glass,  the  centre  one  representing  "Our  Lord,  the  Good 
Shepherd,"  the  northern  one,  St.  Andrew  (the  patron  saint  of  the  church) ; 
and  the  southern,  St.  Mary  Magdalene.  The  sacrarium  has  been  laid  with 
Minton's  tiles,  and  the  chancel  proper  has  been  floored  with  oak  blocks.  The 
furniture  is  also  of  oak.  The  chancel  arch  has  been  enlarged  and  re-built,  the 
arch  springing  on  each  side  from  two  Ancaster  stone  columnar  corbels  with 
carved  capitals  and  bases.  On  the  northern  side  of  the  chancel  a  small  vestry 
has  been  built,  opening  into  the  chancel  by  a  well-turned  arch.  On  the 
southern  side  a  small  porch  has  been  built  with  an  opening  into  the  tower. 
In  the  nave  the  old  ceiling  has  been  taken  down  and  a  timber  roof  erected, 
stained  and  varnished.  Two  stained  glass  windows  have  been  inserted 
in  the  northern  side  of  the  nave,  to  match  those  on  the  south  side.  The  aisle 
has  been  laid  with  oak  blocks,  and  the  floor  beneath  the  seats  has  been  laid 
with  deal  blocks.  New  deal  seats,  stained  and  varnished,  have  been  fixed  in 
the  nave.  The  whole  of  the  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Maxey, 
of  Sleaford,  under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  Chas.  Kirk  and  Son,  also  of 
Sleaford,  at  a  cost  of  about  £603,  of  which  the  Rector,  the  Rev.  Canon  Bond, 
provides  the  entire  cost  of  enlarging  and  furnishing  the  chancel,  the  remaining 
cost  being  defrayed  by  the  parishioners,  augmented  by  large  contributions 
received  from  outside  friends,  &c. 

St.  John  the  Baptist,  Alkborough. 
This  church  is  one  of  great  antiquity,  being  known  to  have  existed  15  or 
so  years  before  the  Norman  period,  and  the  architecture  of  part  of  the  tower 
as  now  existing  being  of  that  date.  Mr.  J.  Goulton  Constable,  of  Walcot 
Hall,  has  taken  from  the  first  a  most  active  part  in  the  restoration,  subscribing 
liberally  to  the  funds  and  greatly  assisting  in  the  collection  of  funds  and  in 
organisations  to  further  the  object  in  view.  The  architect  for  the  restoration 
work  has  been  Mr.  J.  0.  Scott,  of  London,  and  the  contractors  Messrs.  Carr 
and  Creaser,  of  Scarborough,  and  Mr.  M.  N.  Carr,  of  Alkborough.  Internally 
the  church  has  been  thoroughly  renovated  and  restored  to  a  much  greater 
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extent  than  outward  appearances  indicate.  The  floor  of  the  body  of  the  church 
has  been  lowered  about  a  foot,  exposing  the  fine  work  of  the  base  of  the  cohunns. 
All  the  walls  and  pillars  which  were  covered  with  colouring  and  paint  have 
been  cleansed,  and  the  walls  and  ceiling  given  a  newness  of  appearance  which 
is  very  gratifying.  The  old  box  pews  or  stalls  have  been  entirely  taken  away, 
and  in  their  places  have  been  erected  beautifully-carved  oak  seats.  The  various 
aisles  are  paved  with  flags,  and  within  the  seats  the  floor  is  paved  with  herring- 
boned  wood  blocks,  enclosed  in  an  oak  curb.  The  old  Norman  font,  which 
formerly  existed  under  the  tower,  has  been  placed  upon  a  new  base  and  steps, 
between  the  tower  and  porch  door.  A  new  floor  has  been  laid  in  the  belfry, 
and  a  Saxon  arch,  which  up  to  recently  was,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
doorway,  walled  up,  has  been  opened  out,  and  found  to  be  in  a  splendid  state 
of  preservation.  A  large  and  spacious  porch  has  been  constructed  on  the  south 
side  of  the  church,  in  place  of  the  small  one  previously  existing.  It  is  of  oak, 
upon  a  stone  base,  and  covered  with  Broseley  tiles  of  Queen  Anne  pattern  to 
correspond  with  the  new  work  of  the  chancel.  A  fine  oak  pulpit,  the  gift  of 
Miss  Exton,  sister  of  the  late  vicar  of  the  parish,  has  been  added,  and  also  a 
handsome  brass  lectern,  which  has  the  following  inscription  at  the  base  .• — 
* '  Rev.  Charles  Lucas,  rector  of  Filby,  Norfolk,  in  loving  memory  of  the 
Rev.  Francis  Exton,  eleven  years  vicar  of  this  church. "  The  chancel  has  been 
almost  entirely  rebuilt,  it  being  found  in  such  a  ruinous  state  and  so  wanting 
in  uniformity  and  arrangements  that  it  w^as  deemed  better  to  rebuild  it.  A 
small  portion  of  the  old  wall  has  been  built  in,  and  in  the  construction  of  the 
chancel  the  old  foundations  have  been  built  upon.  Through  lowering  the  floor 
of  the  body  of  the  church  a  foot  and  raising  the  chancel  floor  about  another 
foot,  the  chancel  is  now  so  elevated  that  it  is  reached  by  means  of  three  steps, 
and  stands  out  very  prominently  to  the  congregation.  The  east  window  is  a 
three-lancet  one  in  an  arcading  of  good  design,  and  the  side  windows,  three  on 
the  south  and  the  same  number  on  the  north,  are  single  lights  in  an  arcading 
with  finely  shafted  pillars.  On  the  north  side  is  a  recess  in  which  the  organ 
has  been  placed.  The  roof  is  of  open  pitch  pine  and  tiled,  and  the  stalls  are 
of  oak,  and  the  floor  laid  with  Minton  tiles.  At  the  altar  rails  the  floor  is 
raised  a  step,  and  at  the  first  altar — made  of  oak — there  are  two  more  steps. 
The  altar  is  backed  with  a  super  altar  of  stone.  In  the  floor  of  the  south 
porch  of  the  church  has  been  introduced  a  copy  of  the  Julian  Bower  or  Maze 
which  exists  on  the  hill  at  Alkborough.  It  has  been  cut  in  the  stone  and  the 
grooves  filled  with  cement.  The  work  of  restoring  has  cost  about  £1,200  or 
£1,300,  and  through  the  liberality  of  the  subscribers  and  the  earnestness 
displayed  by  those  who  have  promoted  the  work  the  greater  part  of  this 
amount  has  been  raised. 

WoLLATON  Church,  Notts. 

This  church,  before  the  recent  enlargement,  consisted  of  a  nave  of  four 
bays,  with  north  aisle,  western  tower  and  spire,  south  porch  and  chancel,  with 
north  chapel  and  vestry.  The  church  generally  is  fourteenth  century  work, 
except  the  north  aisle,  north  chapel,  and  vestry,  which  appear  to  have  been 
added  very  shortly  before  the  Reformation.  Traces,  however,  of  an  Early 
Norman  church  were  discovered  when  the  north  wall  of  the  nave  was  re- 
plastered,  portions  of  a  roughly-formed  round-headed  window  being  left  in  the 
wall  over  the  later  nave  arcade.  There  appears  to  have  been  also  a  chapel  on 
the  south  side  of  the  church,  or  at  all  events  an  intention  of  building  one, 
judging  from  an  arched  tomb  opening  completely  through  the  south  wall, 
and  equally  enriched  on  that  side,  but  which  had  been  closed  up  with  brick- 
work cemented  over,  probably  in  the  last  century,  judging  from  the  style  of 
the  porch,  which  was  of  the  same  material. 

The  north  chapel  appears  to  have  been  early  turned  into  a  family  pew  for 
the  Willoughbys,  as  the  jamb  of  an  Elizabethan  or  Jacobean  fire-place  was  found 
in  the  north  wall  under  one  of  Georgian  character,  and  the  arch  into  the 
church  was  solidly  built  up  to  aff'ord  wall  space  for  tablets. 
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At  the  same  time  as  the  earlier  porch  was  replaced  with  the  brick  and 
cement  one.  the  church  appears  to  have  been  covered  with  cement  inside  and 
out,  the  oak  roof  ceiled  in,  and  the  chancel  refloored,  and  the  church  repewed. 

The  works  completed  last  spring  consist  of  a  new  south  chapel  to  chancel, 
a  soutli  aisle  of  two  bays,  and  a  new  porch,  together  with  a  thorough  reparation 
of  the  old  parts  of  the  church.  The  south  chapel  has  been  specially  built  for 
Lord  Middletou,  and  the  various  tablets  of  the  Willouglibys  have  been,  as  far 
as  possible,  tixeJ  on  its  walls,  mostly  removed  from  the  north  chapel,  which 
is  now  again  open  to  the  chancel,  and  used  for  an  organ  chamber.  The  chancel 
has  been  entirely  re-roofed  with  oak,  the  old  roof  of  Jacobean  date  being  too 
far  decayed  to  preserve.  The  late  and  almost  flat  roofs  of  the  nave  and  north 
aisle  have  been  cleaned  and  repaired,  and  all  re-leaded. 

In  taking  down  the  north-east  angle  of  the  nave  a  large  square  buttress, 
so  thickly  covered  with  ivy  as  to  be  only  a  shapeless  mass,  was  found  to  contain 
the  staircase  to  the  rood  loft,  its  door-way  having  been  blocked  up  by  the 
monument  to  Robert  Smythson,  the  Architect  or  Clerk  of  AVorks  to  Wollaton 
Hall.  In  the  chancel,  too,  the  removal  of  a  small  alabaster  tablet  let  into  the 
south  wall  brought  to  light  a  cut-away  piscina,  and  the  eastern  side  of  a  triple 
sedilia,  the  two  western  seats  having  been  destroyed  tc  make  way  for  the 
arched  tomb  already  mentioned. 

The  Willoughby  monuments,  previous  to  1797,  are  described  in  Throsby's 
Thoroton,  and  all  exist,  except  the  brass  on  the  chancel  front  to  Robert 
Willoughby,  the  two  brasses  given  as  Nos.  1  and  2  in  Throsby's  Broxton  plate, 
and  the  "  Alabaster  tomb  under  an  arch  in  the  middle  of  the  church. "  All 
traces  of  this  last  were  lost,  until  on  taking  up  the  black  and  white  pavement 
of  the  sacrarium  for  the  purpose  of  relaying  to  the  new  level,  it  was  found  that 
the  white  parts  were  of  alabaster,  and  many  of  them  had  portions  of  an 
inscription  on  their  under  sides,  while  others  had  portions  of  an  incised  figure, 
and  one  had  two  coats  of  arms  ;  all  were  much  worn  and  the  lines  very  faint, 
but  the  arms  are  clearly  two  of  those  given  by  Thoroton  on  the  alabaster  tomb 
of  the  Lady  Matilda  Dabrishcourte,  so  long  lost.  They  are — (1)  a  Saltire 
engrailed  impaling  a  fesse  and  five  billets  in  chief ;  and  (2),  ermine  a 
chevron. 

The  other  works  to  the  church  comprise  entire  reseating  in  oak,  new  oak 
pulpit,  parclose  screen  to  the  chancel,  new  font  in  place  of  a  very  small  modern 
one,  the  decoration  of  the  Georgian  reredos,  a  stained-glass  east  window  by 
Mr.  Kemp,  and  the  re-opening  of  the  western  porch  under  the  tower. 

St.  Nicholas,  Barkstone. 

The  chancel  of  this  church  was  reopened  in  November  last  after  a  com- 
plete restoration.  It  is  principally  Early  English  in  character,  but  the 
removal  of  the  plastering  brought  to  light  the  remains  of  a  Transitional  win- 
dow on  the  south  side.  An  arched  tomb  recess  was  also  found  in  the  north 
wall,  and  the  remains  of  a  triple  sedilia  and  piscina  in  the  south  side.  These 
have  been  carefully  restored,  Avhile  the  north  and  east  walls  have  been  almost 
entirely  rebuilt,  being  in  a  dangerous  state  of  decay.  Three  very  curious 
recesses,  two  of  which  appear  to  have  been  aumbries,  in  the  east  wall  immediately 
under  the  cill  of  the  east  window,  have  been  carefully  rebuilt  stone  by  stone. 
The  poor  deal  barn-like  roof  has  given  way  to  an  oak  panelled  one,  with 
moulded  ribs  and  crossbeams.  New  chancel  seats,  wall  panelling,  altar  rail, 
and  altar  are  all  of  American  walnut,  moulded  and  carved.  The  altar  is  placed 
in  front  of  a  stone  retable,  built  about  2ft.  6in.  from  the  east  wall,  to  allow 
the  old  aumbries  to  be  easily  got  at ;  and  on  the  retable  stands  a  triptych  of 
walnut-wood,  with  carved  oak  figures  of  the  Crucifixion,  SS.  Mary  and  John, 
S.  Nicholas,  the  patron  saint  of  the  church,  and  S.  George  of  England.  The 
fragments  of  stained  glass,  chiefly  late  armorial  work,  found  in  the  tracery  of 
the  east  window  have  been  placed  in  the  south  window,  the  east  one  now 
being  filled  with  very  beautiful  glass  from  the  studio  of  Mr.  Kemp. 
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Walesby  Church,  Notts. 

The  restoration  of  this  church,  begun  some  three  years  ago,  has  very 
recently  been  completed  by  the  restoration  of  the  chancel  at  the  expense  of 
Sir  John  Savile. 

The  church,  a  small  one,  consisting  of  nave  and  south  aisle,  western 
tower,  south  porch,  and  a  somewhat  poor  chancel,  was  in  a  most  lamentable 
state  of  dilapidation  on  the  accession  ot  the  present  Vicar,  but  now  after  very 
great  difficulties  the  whole  has  been  thoroaghly  restored,  new  oak  roofs  having 
been  put  on  throughout,  with  new  oak  seats  and  other  fittings.  The  south 
aisle,  which  was  especially  dilapidated,  has  been  partially  rebuilt  and  the 
porch  entirely  so. 

St.  Mary  and  All  Saints,  Swarby. 

This  church,  which  has  been  previously  described  in  the  Society's  publi- 
cations, was  opened  after  restoration  on  the  28th  April,  1887.  The  old  roofs 
have  been  removed,  and  the  nave  and  aisles  have  been  re-covered  with  open 
timber  roofs  of  suitable  pitch.  The  south  aisle  has  been  rebuilt  on  its  original 
foundations,  and  is  of  a  greater  width  than  the  one  pulled  down.  The 
buttresses  of  this  aisle  have  been  restored,  as  also  the  mutilated  heads  of  the 
windows,  which  are  remarkable  for  having  double  cills.  The  seating  of  nave 
and  aisles  has  been  re-arranged,  and  a  central  gangway  provided.  The  chancel 
arch  and  gable  over  have  been  rebuilt,  and  the  chancel  roof  is  new.  A 
decorated  window  has  been  inserted  in  place  of  the  old  square-headed  east 
window  of  chancel,  and  a  new  two-light  window  of  Early  English  character 
inserted  in  the  north  wall.  The  floor  of  chancel  and  sacrarium  have  been 
paved  with  encaustic  tiles  by  Marton,  Hollins,  and  Co. 

St.  Peter-at-Gowts,  Lincoln. 

This  church  was  restored  in  1853,  the  work  on  that  occasion  including 
the  building  of  a  north  aisle,  and  the  erection  of  a  somewhat  heavy  chancel 
arch,  and  an  arch  to  the  north  aisle.  The  population  of  the  parish  having 
increased  tenfold  during  the  last  35  j-ears,  the  necessity  of  enlarged  provision 
for  the  accommodation  of  church  worshippers  became  imperative.  Ten  years 
ago  the  district  of  St.  Andrew's  was  carved  out  of  the  old  parish,  and  a  church 
was  built  affording  seats  for  512  people.  This,  however,  only  partly  met  the 
difficulty.  St.  Peter's,  the  mother  church,  afforded  accommodation  for  only 
300,  and  the  population  increasing  apace,  the  problem  of  further  extension  had 
to  be  faced.  When  the  present  Vicar  (the  Rev.  J.  W.  Townroe)  accepted  the 
living  in  1884,  it  was  with  the  knowledge  of  the  immediate  need  of  something 
being  done  to  the  church.  Sketch  plans  having  been  obtained,  the  Vicar 
convened  a  meeting  of  parishioners  a  little  more  than  two  years  ago  to  consider 
the  matter.  The  result  was  an  approval  of  the  scheme,  which  has  since  been 
brought  to  a  successful  completion.  An  expenditure  of  about  £2,000  has  been 
made,  of  which  sum  one-half  has  been  munificently  provided  by  the  Vicar  and 
his  brother,  the  remainder  having  been  forthcoming  in  subscriptions.  Those 
interested  in  the  work  were  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  Mr.  C. 
Hodgson  Fowler,  F.S.A.,  of  Durham,  whose  admirable  plan,  whilst  preserving 
all  the  ancient  work,  gives  the  much  needed  extension.  The  effect  of  the 
alteration  is  to  afford  room  for  200  additional  worshippers,  the  church  now 
seating  500.  The  old  chancel  and  the  arches  to  the  chancel  and  north  aisle 
having  been  removed,  two  bays  were  added  to  the  nave  (the  whole  roof  of 
which  has  been  raised  to  its  original  pitch),  and  a  new  chancel  provided,  in 
addition  to  a  new  north  chapel  with  vestry  and  organ-loft.  The  former 
cramped  transept  and  chancel  have  thus  with  advantage  been  got  rid  of.  The 
new  chancel,  which  is  the  main  feature  of  the  work,  has  been  built  by  the 
Vicar  as  a  memorial  to  his  father  and  mother,  and  has  been  furnished  by 
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Mr,  C.  E,  Townroe.  A  reredos,  in  the  Perpendicular  style,  erected  by  Mr. 
G.  Miiburn,  of  York,  has  been  provided  by  the  Vicar  and  his  brother,  as  a 
memorial  to  the  late  Canon  Vernon  W.  Hutton,  who  for  some  time  prior  to 
his  deatli  took  great  interest  in  the  parishes  (St.  Peter's  and  St.  Andrew's)  of 
which  two  of  his  former  Curates  at  St.  Stephen's,  Sneinton,  Nottingham  (the 
Rev.  J.  W.  Townroe  and  the  Rev.  W.  Wanstall),  became  the  Vicars.  The 
reredos  is  of  Bath  stone,  and  contains  fourteen  panels,  in  which  are  statuettes 
of  the  twelve  Apostles,  and  two  angels,  the  one  holding  a  shield  with 
cross  keys,  and  the  other  with  I.H.C.  Seven  larger  niches,  at  present 
unoccupied,  are  to  be  hereafter  filled  with  figures  of  our  Lord  in  Glory,  St.  Mary 
and  St.  John,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Andrew,  St.  Hugh,  and  Paulinus,  the  Apostle 
of  Lincoln.  The  centre  niche  is  the  largest,  and  has  an  enriched  canopy  with 
crocketed  and  groined  arch  underneath.  The  whole  is  surmounted  by  elaborate 
cornice  and  brattishing.  The  reredos  is  11  feet  high  and  12  feet  wide.  The 
marble  reredos,  Avhich  was  put  in  at  the  cost  of  Mr.  C.  S.  Dickinson,  Church- 
warden, a  few  years  ago,  has  been  placed  at  the  east  end  of  the  north  chapel. 
Tlie  organ  is  placed  in  the  organ-loft  over  the  vestry,  where  it  has  plenty  of 
"  speaking  "  room.  It  is  hoped  at  some  future  time  to  extend  the  present 
organ,  or  put  in  a  new  instrument.  The  old  thirteenth-century  south  chapel 
has  been  restored  and  furnished  by  Mrs.  C.  E.  Townroe,  as  a  memorial  to  her 
father  and  mother,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Webster,  of  Nottingham.  The  choir 
stalls  are  of  oak,  with  carved  backs,  and  are  separated  from  the  north  chapel 
by  an  oak  screen,  filled  in  with  delicate  tracery.  A  new  pulpit,  on  a  Bath 
stone  pedestal,  has  been  provided  ;  it  is  of  wrought  iron  of  excellent  workman- 
ship, and  does  great  credit  to  Mr.  F.  Coldron,  smith,  of  Brant  Broughton. 
The  decoration  of  the  pulpit  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Powell  of  Lincoln.  The 
old  seats  in  the  body  of  the  church  have  been  cut  down  to  reasonable  height, 
and  the  doors  taken  away  and  used  as  the  ends  of  new  seats.  The  interesting 
ancient  font  has  been  placed  on  a  new  base,  but  otherwise  it  retains  its  old 
position  near  the  north  door.  A  rose  window  at  the  east  end  has  been  filled 
in  with  stained  glass,  representing  our  Lord  surrounded  by  five  angels  ;  it  is 
the  gift  of  several  gentlemen  who  have  done  good  work  in  connection  with  the 
eulargement.  We  should  imagine  that  at  some  future  time  the  three  east 
windows  in  the  chancel  will  be  replaced  by  something  more  worthy  of  the  rest 
of  the  church.  The  old  gallery  over  the  porch  has  been  cut  down  to  a  fair  size, 
and  we  trust  it  may  be  the  first  step  towards  a  restoration  of  the  tower  arch  to 
its  proper  condition.  An  oak  alms  box,  with  three  compartments,  the  gift  of 
the  Lincoln  Branch  of  the  Church  of  England  Working  Men's  Society,  is 
placed  just  within  the  west  door.  A  decidedly  picturesque  view  of  the  church 
is  gained  from  the  north  porch,  where  glimpses  are  obtained  of  the  high  altar 
and  the  south  chapel.  The  most  pleasing  exterior  view  of  the  church  is  to  be 
had  from  the  south  side  ;  it  includes  the  Early  English  south  aisle,  the  old 
chapel,  and  the  effective  new  windows  in  the  chancel.  The  masonry  has  been 
most  satisfactorily  executed  by  Messrs.  H.  S.  and  W.  Close,  contractors,  of 
Lincoln.  The  whole  of  the  woodwork  has  been  well  carried  out  by  Mr. 
S.  C.  Basker,  joiner,  the  parish  clerk,  at  an  extremely  low  cost.  The  rapidity 
with  which  the  contract  has  been  carried  out  has  afforded  much  satisfaction, 
the  whole  having  been  completed  in  six  months,  during  which  period  the 
services  were  held  in  the  School-room. 
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BALANCE  SHEET,  1887. 


Received. 

£  s.  d. 

Balance  in  hand,  Jan.  5  ...  40  7  7 

Entrance  Fees  during  year(  9)    4  10  0 

Subscriptions        do.        ...  47  10  0 
Composition     of    Member 

(elected  1871)     5  0  0 

Interest  on  £120  Debenture 

Stock  (half-year)   2  6  5 

Interest  on  Current  Account     1  0  .5 
Uninvested      balance       of 

Deposit  0  19  6 


Expended. 


£    s.  d. 


£101  13  11 


i  Rev.  G.  T.  Harvey,  printing 

Forms     for    Returns    of 

Communion  Plate 5     0     0 

\  Mrs.    Doncaster,    Rent    of 

Society's  Room  (half-year)  10  4  0 
;  Expenses     of    Nottingham 

Meeting 5  10     0 

J.  Williamson,  for  printing 

Volume  for  1886   37     8     0 

j  Mrs.  Doncaster  (half-year)..  10  0  0 
Balance  in  hand,  January 

4tli,  1888    33  11  11 

£101  13  11 


J.  CLEMENTS,  Treasurer. 


Examined  and  allowed  January  6th,  1888. 

E.  NOTTINGHAM,  Chairman. 
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NORTHAMPTON   AHCHlTECTUllAL   SOCIETY. 


RULES. 


1.  That  the  Society  be  called  The 
Akchitectural  Society  of  the 
Archdeaconries  of  Northampton 
AND  Oakham. 

2.  That  the  objects  of  the  Society 
be  CO  promote  the  study  of  Ecclesias- 
tical Architecture,  Antiquities,  and 
Design,  and  the  restoration  of  muti- 
lated Architectural  Kemains  within 
the  Archdeaconries  ;  and  to  furnish 
suggestions,  so  far  as  may  be  within  its 
province,  for  improving  the  character 
of  Ecclesiastical  Edifices  hereafter  to 
be  erected. 

3.  That  the  Society  be  composed  of  a 
President,Patrons,andVice-Presidents, 
and  of  ordinary  Members,  to  consist  of 
Clergymen  and  Lay  Members  of  the 
Church. 

4.  That  Members  of  the  Society  be 
privileged  to  propose  new  Members, 
either  by  letter  or  personally,  at  the 
Committee  Meeting ;  and  that  Honor- 
ary Members  be  elected  only  on  the 
nomination  of  the  Committee. 

5.  The  Rural  Deans  within  the 
Archdeaconries  be  ex  officio  Members 
of  the  Committee,  on  their  signifying 
an  intention  to  become  Members  of 
the  Society. 

6.  That  each  Member  shall  pay  an 
Annual  Subscription  of  Ten  Shillings, 
to  be  due  on  the  first  day  of  January 
in  each  year. 

7.  That  any  Member  may  compound 
for  all  future  Subscriptions  by  one 
payment  of  £10;  and  that  any  Member 
having  subscribed  for  not  less  than  ten 
years,  may,  upon  all  arrears,  if  any, 
being  paid,  compound  for  all  future 
subscriptions  by  one  payment  of  £5. 

8.  That  the  aff'airs  of  the  Society  be 
conducted  by  a  Committee,  composed 
of  the  President,  Patrons,  Vice-Pre- 
sidents, Rural  Deans,  and  eighteen 
ordinary  Members  (of  whom  five  shall 
form  a  quorum),  who  shall  be  elected  at 
the  Annual  Meeting,  and  of  whom  six 
at  least  shall  have  been  Members  of 
the  Committee  of  the  preceding  year. 

9.  That  the  Committee  have  power 
to  add  to  their  numbers,  and  to  elect 
out  of  their  body  the  requisite  number 
of  Secretaries. 


10.  That  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  any  neighbourhood  may 
associate  other  Members  of  the  Society 
with  themselves,  and  form  Committees 
for  local  purposes  in  communication 
with  the  Central  Committee. 

11.  That  the  Public  Meetings  of  the 
Society  be  holden  in  the  spring  and 
autumn  of  each  year,  at  such  times 
and  places  as  shall  have  been  appointed 
at  the  Autumnal  Meeting  of  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

12.  That  the  Committee  meet  at  the 
times  and  places  which  they  may  them- 
selves appoint,  and  that  their  Meetings 
be  open  to  the  Members  of  the  Society 
and  their  friends,  after  the  despatch 
of  routine  business. 

13.  That  the  Secretaries  be  em- 
powered, on  any  urgent  occasion,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Patron,  to  call  a 
Special  Meeting  of  the  Society. 

1 4.  That  Donations  of  Architectural 
Books,  Plans,  &c.,  be  received;  that 
the  Committee  be  empowered  to  make 
purchases  and  procure  casts  and  draw- 
ings, which  shall  be  under  the  charge 
of  the  Librarian,  at  the  Society's  Room, 
Abington  Street,  Northampton. 

15.  That  when  the  Committee  shall 
consider  any  Paper  worthy  of  being 
printed  at  the  expense  of  the  Society, 
they  shall  request  the  author  to  furnish 
a  copy,  and  shall  decide  upon  the  num- 
ber of  copies  to  be  printed,  provided 
always  that  the  number  be  sufiicient 
to  supply  each  member  with  one  copy, 
and  the  author  and  Secretaries  with 
twenty-five  copies  each.  All  other 
questions  relating  to  publishing  plans 
and  papers,  and  illustrating  them  with 
engravings,  shall  be  decided  by  the 
Committee. 

16.  That  the  Central  Committee  be 
empowered  to  provide,  at  the  Society's 
expense,  Working  Plans  for  any 
Member  who  may  request  them,  for 
repairing  any  Church  in  this  Arch- 
deaconry with  which  he  is  connected, 
provided  that  the  expense  so  incurred 
by  the  Society  in  any  one  year  shall 
not  exceed  one-third  of  the  funds  ; 
and  that  no  such  grant  shall  be  made 
unless  the  majority  shall  consist  of 
six  Members. 
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17.  That  the  Ceutral  Committee 
shall  every  year  publish  for  circulation 
among  the  Members,  Transactions,  to 
contain  descriptions  and  papers  con- 
nected with  the  objects  of  the  Society; 
and  that  the  illustrations  to  be  given 
in  such  Transactions,  shall,  for  the 
present,  depend  on  the  voluntary 
donations  which  may  be  given  to  the 
Society  for  that  purpose. 

18.  That  on  application  being  made 
to  any  Member  of  the  Committee,  or 
to  the  Committee  collectively,  for  the 
advice  of  the  Society  in  the  restoration 
of  any  Church,  a  Sub-Committee  be 
appointed  (of  which  the  Incumbent  or 
Resident  Minister  be  a  Member)  to  visit 


the  Church,  and  submit  a  Report  in 
writing  to  the  General  Committee. 

19.  That  all  Plans  for  the  building, 
enlargement,  or  restoration  of  Churches, 
Schools,  &c. ,  sent  for  the  inspection  of 
the  Committee,  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Society, 
at  least  one  week  before  the  Committee 
Meeting,  for  the  Secretary  to  prepare 
a  Special  Report  thereon. 

20.  That  no  sum  exceeding  Thirty 
Shillings  be  voted  towards  the  objects 
of  the  Society,  without  notice  being 
given  at  a  previous  Committee  Meeting; 
such  notice  also  to  be  inserted  in  the 
circular  calling  the  meeting  at  which 
the  sum  will  be  proposed. 

The  follow ing  Resolution  has  been  added : — 

**That  in  future  the  Meetings  of  the  General  Committee  be  held  at 
"Twelve,  instead  of  Two  o'clock  p.m.,  on  the  second  Monday  in  February, 
"  and  of  every  alternate  month," 

The  Repoet. 

The  Committee  have  but  little  to  report  during  the  past  year.  A  few  Members 
have  retired,  but  about  the  same  number  have  been  added  to  the  Society's  roll. 

The  plans  of  All  Saints'  Church  at  Peterborough  were  laid  before  your  Society 
by  the  Incumbent,  the  Rev.  C.  R.  Ball,  and  although  the  building  was  already 
far  advanced,  they  expressed  their  views  Avith  regard  to  some  important  points. 

At  the  request  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Northampton  Church 
Extension  Society,  a  Sub-Committee  consisting  of  Sir  Henry  Dryden,  the  Rev. 
F.  B.  Newman,  and  R.  G.  Scriven,  Esq.,  were  appointed  to  examine  and  report 
upon  nine  sets  of  plans  which  had  been  sent  in  by  Architects  practising  in  the 
Town  and  County  of  Northampton  for  the  proposed  Church  of  St.  PatiVs, 
Northam2)ton. 

A  careful  and  elaborate  Report  Avas  sent  in  by  these  gentlemen  which  was 
of  much  practical  service  to  the  Church  Extension  Committee,  and  the  plan 
ultimately  selected  was  one  of  which  Mr.  M,  H.  Holding  was  the  architect. 

From  time  to  time  the  advice  of  your  Committee  has  been  sought  by  those 
engaged  upon  the  work  of  Church  Restoration,  Several  of  its  Members  have 
upon  the  invitation  of  the  Rev.  T.  Grabham,  the  Rector  of  Irthlingborough, 
been  engaged  upon  the  important  question  as  to  the  best  steps  to  be  taken  in 
reference  to  the  tower  of  that  Church  which  has  so  long  been  in  a  dangerous 
condition. 

The  work  of  taking  down  the  tower  has  been  now  nearly  safely  accomplished, 
and  it  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped  that  the  lovers  of  Architecture,  especially  those 
in  this  County,  will  soon  contribute  the  funds  necessary  for  the  re-erection  of 
this  beautiful  object  of  interest. 

Several  instances,  e.g.,  Burton  Latimer  and  Bozeat,  may  illustrate  the 
the  entire  satisfaction  with  which  such  a  work  can  be  can-ied  out. 

In  such  quiet  and  unobtrusive  ways  your  Committee  hope  that  some  useful 
work  has  been  done  by  the  Society,  There  are  however  other  directions  in 
which  perhaps  its  usefulness  might  be  extended.  It  was  suggested  some  time 
ago  that  a  record  of  the  Church  Plate  in  the  Archdeaconries  embraced  by  the 
Society  was  very  desirable.  A  similar  work  has  just  been  successfully  carried 
out  in  a  neighbouring  County,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  careful  search 
would  be  amply  rewarded. 

The  Annual  Excursion  was  of  a  most  interesting  nature,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  record,     It  was  held  this  year  on  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th  day.^ 
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of  July,  the  trysting  place  being  the  White  Hart  Hotel,  Spalding,  where  the 
party,  consisting  of  the  following  Members  and  guests,  assembled  at  three 
o'clock  :— Sir  Henry  Dryden,  Bart.,  Ven.  the  Archdeacon  of  Northampton, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wood  Q^ugby),  Rev.  Canon  Barker,  Rev.  W.  E.  Buckley,  Rev. 
Dr.  Holden,  Rev.  H.  Holden,  Rev.  D.  W.  Barratt,  J.  C.  Traylen,  Esq.,  R.  G. 
Scriven,  Esq.,  and  friend,  W.  S.  Law,  Esq.,  M.  H.  Holding,  Esq.  ;  the  Rev. 
T.  C.  Beasley  and  Mr.  C.  A.  Markham,  honorary  secretaries.  Leicestershire 
Society  :— Kev.  E.  Jackson,  Rev.  A.  Trollope,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grimsdick,  E. 
PLarding,  Esq.,  A.  Wright,  Esq.,  and  W.  Holy  land,  Esq. 

The  first  place  visited  was  the  Church  of  SS.  Mary  and  Nicolas,  where 
the  Rev.  Canon  Moore  was  good  enough  to  meet  the  Society  and  take  them 
through  the  Church,  explaining  the  various  changes  caused  by  alterations. 
This  building,  which  was  founded  by  William  of  Littleport  towards  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  was  originally  composed  of  a  chancel,  nave,  north  and 
south  aisles,  transepts  with  east  and  west  aisles.  The  western  aisles  are  now 
the  widest,  north  porch  with  south  tower  adjoining,  or  almost  adjoining,  the 
western-most  bay  of  the  south  aisle  and  the  porch  have  been  added.  The 
alterations  in  the  Church  have  been  very  complicated  ;  first,  the  ground  plan 
was  altered  and  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a  double  south  aisle  and  porch, 
with  turret  stairs  of  the  Decorated  time  ;  the  westernmost  bay  of  the  north 
aisle,  and  two  bays  of  a  double  aisle  built  in  the  Perpendicular  style,  a  good 
Perpendicular  vaulted  porch  on  the  north  with  a  newel  stair  and  parvis  were 
then  added.  A  chapel  was  built  in  1315  with  unique  windows  at  the  south- 
east angle  of  the  south  aisle.  Then  the  elevations  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
Church  were  altered,  the  columns  in  the  nave  being  raised  some  five  feet,  which 
makes  the  capitals  appear  too  small ;  the  levels  of  the  nave  and  aisle  roofs 
were  also  altered  so  that  now  the  clerestory  windows  of  the  transepts,  which 
are  circular  and  of  good  design,  appear  inside  the  aisles  of  the  transept  instead 
of  over  the  roofs  of  the  aisles.  There  is  an  elegant  little  bell-cot  surmounted 
by  a  broken  cross  over  the  east  end  of  the  nave  where  hung  the  sanctus  bell. 
In  1864-5-6  the  Church  was  entirely  and  most  carefully  restored  by  Mr.  Scott, 
Canon  Moore  supervising  the  whole  work.  At  this  time  a  new  north  aisle  was 
added  to  the  chancel,  forming  an  organ-chamber  and  vestry  ;  and  the  west 
window,  by  Clayton  and  Bell,  is  certainly  as  good  a  piece  of  modern  glass  as 
there  is  in  the  country,  the  tracery  being  by  Mr.  Scott.  There  are  signs  of  a 
chamber  in  the  second  bay  of  the  nave  roof  over  the  rood-loft,  which  was, 
perhaps,  used  for  machinery  in  working  the  miracle  plays  of  the  middle  ages. 
This  Church,  in  its  present  form,  shews  the  great  suitability  of  double  aisles, 
with  transepts  of  equivalent  lengths,  as  a  planning  for  large  town  churches. 
In  the  first  volume  of  the  Associated  Society's  Report  there  is  an  excellent 
Va.])er  on  the  Antiqicities  of  Spalding,  by  T.  Cammack,  Esq.,  and  a  Paper  on 
Spalding,  Weston  S.  Mary,  and  fVykeham  Churches,  by  the  Rev,  Geo.  A.  Poole. 
The  Society  then  visited  the  beautiful  Dutch  Garden  of  Ay scough  Fee  Hall, 
occupied  by  C.  F.  Bonner,  Esq.,  where  they  were  courteously  received  by  that 
gentleman.     Dinner  afterwards  followed  at  the  White  Hart  Hotel. 

On  Wednesday,  the  party  left  Spalding  at  about  half-past  nine,  in  three 
wagonettes,  to  visit  the  churches  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Spalding,  the  first 
stop  being  made  at  Pinchbeck;  the  fine  Early  English  church,  overbuilt  by 
Perpendicular  work,  an  edifice  with  nave,  aisles,  chancel,  and  tower  ;  this 
being  one  of  the  very  few  churches  visited  that  had  no  spire.  The  Church  was 
restored  by  ]Mr.  Butterfield  ;  there  is  some  good  old  stained  glass  in  the  north 
windows.  The  aisle  windows  seem  to  be  of  exactly  the  same  date  as  some  at 
Spalding.  The  pillars  have  been  raised  and  the  capitals  replaced  as  in  Spalding 
church.  There  is  a  graceful  Decorated  cross  over  the  south  porch.  The  church 
contains  an  altar  tomb  with  seventeen  coats  of  arms,  two  others  with  shields, 
and  inscriptions.  On  the  north  wall  there  is  a  brass  plate  of  the  time  of 
James  I.,  belonging  to  Sir  John  Lambert  and  his  wife  Margaret  nee  Carr,  dis- 
playing a  pedigree  of  26  coats,  and  one  shield  with  32  quarterings,  and  a  lady 
kneeling. 
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Then  on  to  the  rather  ruinous  and  unrestored  Church  at  Surjleet,  the  Rev. 
E.  H.  Parry  kindly  showing  the  Church,  the  tower  and  spire  of  which  are 
leaning  very  much  to  the  westward  through  the  subsidence  of  the  soil,  but  the 
masonry  is  of  such  excellent  and  solid  workmanship  that  there  is  no  fracture 
in  the  surface  of  the  wall.  The  arches  and  columns  are  much  built  up,  the 
chancel  arch  being  almost  covered  in  ;  the  old  corbels  of  the  roof  still  remain. 
Effigy  of  knight  by  north  wall  of  sanctuary  with  feet  running  into  the  east 
wall  under  a  nicely  groined  niche. 

At  Gosherton  the  party  was  met  by  the  Vicar,  Rev.  S,  B.  Sealy,  who 
explained  the  building.  This  Church  is  cruciform  in  plan.  The  proportions 
of  the  nave  arcades  are  very  fine,  and  there  is  a  rare-shaped  cross  on  the  south 
transept  gable.  The  chalice,  which  has  an  inscription,  is  dated  1619,  the 
paten  being  dated  1635,  and  the  flagon  later.  A  cross-legged  effigy  under 
canopy  at  south  end  of  south  transept.  There  is  a  fine  spire  with  flying 
buttresses. 

Then  to  Sutterton,  where  there  is  a  cruciform  Church  with  aisles  and 
Norman  pillars,  which  had  unfortunately  been  raised,  and  good  Norman  north 
and  south  doorwaj^s.  The  north  transept  with  graceful  Early  English  clerestory 
of  coupled  lights,  the  detail  being  very  refined,  the  chancel  windows  of  the  same 
date.  There  are  three  effigies  in  the  south  aisle,  one  a  priest  fully  vested, 
holding  a  chalice,  with  a  female  figure  and  monk  by  the  side.  The  Rev. 
A.  C.  Rowley  showed  the  Church,  and  a  chalice  dated  1569. 

A  short  but  pleasant  walk  across  the  Park  belonging  to  the  Rev.  J.  Beridge 
Sparrow  brought  the  Members  to  AlyarkirTc.  This  church  stands  in  the  Park 
by  itself,  and  has  a  charming  appearance  amongst  the  trees  ;  it  is  cruciform, 
and  has  been  well  restored  by  the  late  Rev.  B.  Beridge.  There  is  a  beautiful 
large  Decorated  window  in  the  west  front  and  north  and  south  transepts,  and 
fine  clerestory  windows.  Good  effigy  of  man  between  two  wives,  and  above 
the  man  a  figure  of  Virgin  and  Child  in  brass.  The  whole  of  the  windows  are 
filled  with  good  modern  painted  glass. 

At  Holheach  a  rest  was  made  for  an  hour  for  lunch,  and  inspection  of  the 
Church.  This  is  a  noble  building  with  a  tall  spire,  squinches  low  down  with 
well-developed  crozier  at  apex,  the  north  porch  castellated,  the  west  porch 
recessed  with  fine  doorway,  and  well-preserved  and  elaborate  traceried  wood- 
work of  the  south  door.  The  tower  windows  are  large  and  glaring,  the  east 
window  of  four  lights  of  unequal  width,  and  the  sill  very  low.  The  date  of 
the  Church  is  about  1377,  but  parts  of  it  are  older,  and  it  was  restored  in 
1868-1882.  There  is  also  a  fine  tomb  with  effigy  of  knight,  and  a  monument 
to  Edward  Worley,  of  Little  Houghton,  who  died  here  in  1738. 

The  next  place  visited  was  Fleet  Church.  Here  the  tower  and  spire  of  good 
Decorated  work  stand  quite  separate  from  the  main  building  like  an  Italian 
campanile  ;  a  good  Perpendicular  west  window,  and  under  this  window  is  a 
curious  erection  like  a  stone  altar  which  puzzled  everyone.  There  is  no  cleres- 
tory now  existing,  and  the  loss  of  the  original  nave  roof  is  greatly  to  be  regretted. 
Nothing  but  a  fine  series  of  the  corbels  with  figures  playing  on  musical  instru- 
ments remains  to  tell  the  tale.     Near  Fleet  the  old  Roman  bank  was  passed. 

At  Gcdney,  the  Rev.  G.  and  Mrs.  Rogers  received  the  Society  at  this  grand 
old  Church.  The  tower  consists  of  two  stories  of  the  Early  English  period, 
surmounted  by  belfry  stage  of  Perpendicular,  with  a  fine  spire.  There  is  a 
beautiful  Perpendicular  open  roof,  excellent  in  construction  and  elaboration  ; 
the  range  of  clerestory  windows  lighting  up  the  roof  grandly.  Also  a  fine  south 
door  of  oak,  inscribed  Avith  raised  letters  ;  the  old  lock  also  has  an  inscrip- 
tion on  it. 

Long  Sutton,  or  Sidton  St.  Mary,  was  the  furthest  point  of  the  journey. 
This  little  market  town  looked  busy  and  gay,  it  being  the  Club  Feast.  The 
Church  was  formerly  entirely  Norman,  and  the  nave  and  arcading  is  of  grand 
proportions.  The  Perpendicular  aisle  windows  on  either  side  differ.  The  fine 
Early  English  toAver,  built  on  four  piers  with  open  arches  (now  closed),  was 
formerly  detached,  but  by  the  widening  of  the  aisle  it  is  touching  the  Church  ; 
it  is  surmounted  by  a  wooden  spire  and  pinnacles,  lead  covered,  the  latter  being 
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steeper  on  the  inside.  There  are  some  good  remains  of  coloured  glass,  and  the 
ancient  brass  eagle  lectern  is  very  fine.  The  old  roof  over  the  chancel  has  some 
good  details. 

At  JFhaplodc,  the  Rev.  J.  Collin  was  good  enough  to  provide  tea  and 
refreshments  for  part  of  the  Members,  after  showing  them  over  the  Church, 
which  is  certainly  the  most  interesting  and  worthy  of  study  of  all  the  buildings 
visited  by  the  Society.  The  greater  part  of  the  Church  is  pure  Norman,  the  nave 
being  of  considerable  length,  the  pillars  massive  with  square  cushioned 
capitals  ;  the  three  west  bays  being  slightly  later,  and  the  floor  a  little  raised, 
and  a  fine  Early  Pointed  western  door.  The  Early  English  tower  standing  in 
the  south-eastern  angle  of  the  Church  is  worthy  of  long  study,  being  treated 
in  a  most  refined  and  varied  manner.  The  Norman  arcading  of  the  clerestory 
is  of  good  work,  though  on  the  south  side  Late  windows  have  been  constructed, 
and  the  corbel  tabling  raised  and  reversed.  There  is  a  fine  monument  to  Sir 
Anthony  Irby,  knight,  1624,  overhung  by  tattered  banner  and  helm. 

At  Moulton,  the  Rev.  J.  Russell  Jackson  kindly  gave  the  remainder  of  the 
party  tea  at  the  Vicarage.  The  Church  is  of  pleasing  composition  and  outline, 
the  tower  and  spire  being  160  feet  high  ;  the  nave,  aisles,  and  chancel  being  of 
13th  and  14th  century  work.  The  details  of  the  remaining  woodwork  of 
chancel  screen  are  very  fine.  On  the  stone  work  of  the  inside  of  the  tower  there 
are  some  of  the  ancient  stone  mason's  marks. 

The  last  place  visited  was  Weston  St.  Mary,  the  Church  being  very  ancient  ; 
some  parts  of  it,  indeed,  having  been  built  by  Thomas  de  Multon  about  the 
year  ]  154.  The  nave  is  semi-Norman  with  good  clustered  columns  and  chancel 
arch,  the  south  porch  also  being  transition  Norman.  The  chancel  is  pure 
Early  English,  transepts  being  added  in  the  Decorated  period,  and  a  western 
tower  about  1420.     There  are  some  excellent  modern  painted  windows. 

[A  good  description  of  the  Churches  of  Holbeach,  Whaplode,  Fleet,  Gedney, 
and  Sutton,  by  Bishop  TroUope,  is  contained  in  the  Associated  Societies' 
Reports  for  1872.] 

And  so  to  Spalding,  as  Pepys  says,  with  great  content. 

Next  day  the  party  broke  up,  some  visiting  the  magnificent  Perpendicular 
Church  at  Boston,  others  being  taken  over  Peterborough  Cathedral  by  Mr.  Irvine, 
the  pleasing  way  in  which  the  new  Clipsham  stone  blends  with  the  old  Barnack 
masonry  of  the  remainder  of  the  Cathedral  being  especially  noticed. 
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RULES. 


1.  That  the  Society  be  entitled 
"The  Worcester  Diocesan  Archi- 
tectural AND  ARCH-^0L0C41CAL  SO- 
CIETY." 

2.  That  the  objects  of  the  Society 
be  to  promote  the  study  of  ecclesiastical 
and  other  architecture,  antiquities,  and 
designs,  the  restoration  of  mutilated 
architectural  remains  within  th  e  county 
and  diocese,  and  to  furnish  suggestions 
so  far  as  may  be  within  its  province 
for  improving  the  character  of  ecclesi- 
astical and  other  edifices  hereafter  to 
be  erected  or  restored. 

3.  That  the  Society  further  include 
within  its  scope  the  collection  and 
diffusion  of  information  in  the  subjects 
of  archaeology  and  county  history. 

4.  That  one  of  the  objects  of  the 
Society  be  the  collection  and  preserva- 
tion of  books,  casts,  drawings,  &c. 

5.  That  the  Society  be  composed  of 
a  patron,  president,  vice-presidents, 
two  or  more  secretaries,  a  treasurer, 
librarian,  honorary  and  ordinary  mem- 
bers ;  to  consist  of  clergymen  and  lay 
members  of  the  Church  of  England. 

6.  That  the  Lord  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese,  for  the  time  being,  be  requested 
to  accept  the  office  of  Patron. 

7.  That  the  business  of  the  Society 
be  transacted  by  a  Committee  consist- 
ing of  the  patron,  president,  vice- 
presidents,  secretaries,  treasurer,  the 
rural  deans  of  the  diocese  (being  sub- 
scribers), and  not  exceeding  twelve 
ordinary  members  to  be  elected  at  the 
annual  meeting  ;  and  that  three  do 
constitute  a  quorum. 

8.  That  the  Committee  have  power 
to  supply  vacancies  in  their  own  body, 
provisionally,  until  the  next  annual 


meeting  ;  and  that  Members  of  the 
Committee  in  any  neighbourhood  may 
associate  other  Members  with  them, 
for  local  purposes,  in  communication 
with  the  Central  Committee. 

9.  That  every  candidate  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Society  be  proposed  and 
seconded  by  two  Members,  and  balloted 
for  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee, or  at  a  general  meeting. 

10.  That  on  the  election  of  a 
Member  the  Secretaries  send  him 
notice  of  it,  and  a  copy  of  the  Rules. 

11.  That  each  Member  shall  pay  an 
annual  subscription  of  ten  shillings, 
to  be  due  upon  the  first  day  of 
January  in  each  year. 

12.  That  any  Member  may  com- 
pound for  all  future  subscriptions  by 
one  payment  of  five  pounds. 

13.  That  all  persons  holding  the 
office  of  Churchwarden  in  any  parish 
of  the  diocese  be  entitled,  without 
payment,  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Clergyman  of  the  parish,  being  a 
Member,  to  all  the  privileges  of  mem- 
bership, except  that  of  voting. 

14.  No  one  shall  be  entitled  to  his 
privileges  as  a  Member  of  the  Society 
whose  subscription  is  in  arrear. 

15.  That  the  Annual  Meeting  shall 
take  place  at  Worcester  in  March,  and 
that  the  Ordinary  Meetings  of  the 
Society  be  held  at  such  times  and 
places  as  the  Committee  may  appoint. 

16.  That  Honorary  Members  may 
be  elected,  upon  the  nomination  of  the 
Committee  only,  at  a  general  meeting 
of  the  Society. 

17.  That  each  Member  be  allowed 
to  introduce  a  friend  at  any  general 
meeting. 
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The  Report. 

The  Thirty-second  Report  read  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  held  at  the  Guildhall, 
Worcester,  on  Monday,  March  19,  18S8. 

Although  your  Committee  are  unable  to  record  a  large  measure  of  success  in 
the  operations  of  the  Society  during  the  past  year,  owing  chiefly  to  the 
absorption  of  the  public  interest  in  the  great  national  and  local  events  which 
characterised  the  year  1887,  their  Report  must  by  no  means  be  considered  an 
unfavourable  one.  The  Treasurer  will  tell  you  that  a  full  average  cash  balance 
remained  in  hand  at  the  close  of  the  year,  which  has  been  substantially 
augmented  within  the  last  few  days  by  the  munificent  donation  of  £50  given 
by  a  new  Life  Member,  C.  W.  Lea,  Esq.,  of  Parkfield,  Hallow.  There  has  also 
been  an  accession  of  new  Members  more  than  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the 
loss  of  old  ones.  Among  the  gaps  occasioned  in  the  list  of  Members,  by  that 
summons  which  all  must  obey,  was  the  much  regretted  death  of  Mr.  Edwin  Lees, 
which  occurred  in  October,  1887,  in  the  88th  year  of  his  age.  Although 
Mr.  Lees  was  better  known  by  his  botanical  and  geological  productions  than 
for  his  researches  in  ecclesiology  or  architecture,  yet,  as  a  Member  of  our 
Society  and  its  Committee  for  many  years,  he  had  taken  great  interest  in  its 
proceedings,  and,  notwithstanding  his  advanced  age,  was  enabled  almost  to  the 
last  to  participate  in  our  excursions,  the  incidents  of  which  he  described  for 
the  local  Press  with  a  completeness,  accuracy,  and  graceful  vigour,  which  left 
nothing  to  be  desired.  On  behalf  of  the  Society,  the  Committee  have  placed 
on  record  their  sense  of  the  value  of  Mr.  Lees'  services,  and  of  the  loss 
occasioned  to  the  Society  by  his  death. 

Conversazione. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  modes  of  bringing  the  Society  before  the  public 
is  an  evening  assembly  for  the  reading  of  papers,  discussion,  and  refreshment. 
On  the  1st  of  February  last  a  conversazione  was  held  at  the  Guildhall,  when, 
in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  President,  Earl  Beauchamp,  the  chair  was 
taken  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Cattley,  and  there  was  an  attendance  of  about  60 
Members  and  friends.  The  Rev.  A.  S.  Porteii,  Vicar  of  Claines,  read  a 
paper  on  The  Ancient  Encaustic  Tiles  of  the  County,  which  was  followed  by 
one  from  Alderman  Noake  entitled  An  Antiquarian  Ramble  through  Worcester 
Sti-eets.  As  both  these  productions  will  appear  in  the  forthcoming  Volume 
of  the  Associated  Societies,  no  further  allusion  to  them  here  is  necessary  ;  but 
the  Committee  express  a  hope  that  other  Members  of  the  Society  will  by  this 
example  be  stimulated  to  apply  themselves  to  subjects  coming  within  the  scope 
of  our  operations,  so  as  to  give  the  Society  the  benefit  of  their  researches. 

Excursion. 

Only  one  Excursion  by  this  Society  was  taken  in  the  season  of  1887,  chiefly 
owing  to  the  Worcester  Musical  Festival  in  September,  and  other  circumstances 
occurring  over  which  the  Committee  had  no  control.  On  the  28th  of  June 
about  20  of  the  Members  and  friends  started  from  their  head  quarters  at  the 
Guildhall,  in  wagonettes,  at  10  a.m.,  and  drove  to  Claines,  where  they  were 
courteously  received  by  the  Vicar,  Rev.  A.  S.  Porter.  A  paper  on  the 
Church  and  Parish  of  Claines  was  then  read  by  Alderman  Noake,  one  of  the 
Hon.  Secretaries,  and  this  was  followed  by  an  interesting  address  from  the 
Vicar  relative  to  the  monumental  remains  in  the  Church,  and  the  heraldry  of 
ancient  families  connected  therewith.  Salwarpe  was  the  next  place  visited, 
and  here  the  Rector,  the  Rev.  Canon  Douglas,  welcomed  the  Society  with  his 
accustomed  hospitality  and  in  the  most  genial  manner.  Mr.  Noake  here  also 
read  a  paper  on  The  Church  and  the  fine  old  timber-framed  Mansion  known 
as  Salwarpe  Court,  which  Mr.  Mence,  its  present  occupier,  kindly  permitted 
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the  visitors  to  inspect.  [The  papers  on  Claines  and  Salwarpe  are  published  in 
the  present  vohime  of  the  Associated  Societies.]  The  party  next  proceeded  to 
Doverdale,  where  Mrs.  Mottram,  in  the  absence  of  the  Rector,  liberally  enter- 
tained the  visitors.  Unfortunately,  however,  time  would  not  permit  a  proper 
examination  of  the  Church,  which  has  been  well  restored  and  contains  some 
points  of  interest,  besides  that  which  attaches  to  this  diminutive  parish,  one 
of  the  smallest  in  Worcestershire,  and  which  seems  to  have  made  no  progress 
with  regard  to  its  population  since  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  there 
were  said  to  have  been  eight  families  here.  Returning  to  Droitwich,  the 
travellers  dined  at  the  Raven  Hotel, the  chair  being  taken  by  the  Rev.  A.  S,  Porter; 
the  Hon.  Secretary  being  vice-president.  According  to  rule,  only  two  toasts 
followed,  namely,  "The  Queen"  and  "Success  to  the  Worcester  Diocesan 
Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society."  That  success,  it  was  shown  by  the 
Hon.  Secretary,  had  been  sufficiently  marked  during  the  year.  In  returning 
homeward  the  company  visited  the  little  Churches  of  Martin  Hussingtree  and 
Hindlip,  where  brief  descriptive  papers  were  also  read.  Among  those  present 
during  the  day  were  the  Rev.  A.S.  Porter  (Claines),  Rev.E.  C.  Ranken  (Malvern), 
Aid.  and  Mrs.  Noake,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver,  Mr.  J.  Walker  (Cheltenham), 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oram,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cooper,  Mrs.  F.  and  Master  Corbett,  Miss 
Attwood,  Misses  Blick,  Mr.  T.  Lamb  Smith,  Mr.  J.  Wood,  Mr.  Harrington,  &c. 
The  following  are  notes  of  Church-work  done  in  the  Diocese  during  the 
past  year  : — 

Coventry. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  work  of  church  restoration  which  has  been 
effected  in  the  diocese  within  the  last  year  or  two  has  been  that  of  the  magniii- 
cent  old  parish  church  of  St.  Michael's,  Coventry,  which  was  commenced  in 
June,  1885,  and,  at  a  cost  of  about  £40,000,  was  so  far  completed  in  April, 
1887,  that  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  re-opened  the  building.  Mr.  J.  0.  Scott 
was  the  architect,  and  Mr.  J.  Thompson,  of  Peterborough,  the  contractor  ; 
Mr.  G.  R.  Webster,  clerk  of  the  works.  The  present  works  comprise  the 
steeple  (not  yet  complete)  the  whole  of  the  roofs,  the  clerestories  of  nave  and 
chancel,  the  apse,  and  the  aisle  around  the  apse  at  the  east  end.  With  a 
superficial  area  of  23,000  ft,,  and  a  capacity  for  seating  3,000  people,  some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  size  of  this  church,  while  its  splendid  tower  and  spire 
form  probably  the  most  beautiful  specimen  of  Gothic  art  in  the  world,  as  it  is 
certainly  unique  in  church  architecture.  The  position  of  the  steeple,  standing 
as  it  does  as  much  southward  of  the  end  of  the  nave  as  possible,  has  always 
been  a  puzzle,  but  the  reason  was  discovered  when  the  work  of  underpinning 
the  foundations  was  undertaken.  An  excavation  32  ft.  deep  was  sunk  at  the 
north-west  angle,  between  the  two  great  angle  buttresses.  Below  this  the 
ground  was  probed  to  a  depth  of  6  ft.  but  no  bottom  was  found.  It  was  then 
discovered  that  the  steeple  was  erected  on  the  south  side  of  an  ancient  quarry, 
and  that  the  buttresses  on  the  north  side  were  actually  built  over  and  projecting 
into  the  quarry,  with  an  almost  useless  foundation  !  Nothing  but  rough 
rubble,  laid  in  soft  clay,  formed  the  foundations  of  one  of  the  most  graceful 
and  beautiful  fabrics  in  the  kingdom.  To  substitute  for  this  concrete  in  cement, 
Staffordshire  brick  in  cement,  and  massive  Yorkshire  stone  landings,  was  a 
work  of  immense  risk,  and  cost  no  less  than  £1,700.  As  it  now  remains,  the 
tower  and  spire  are  considerably  out  of  the  perpendicular,  and  it  is  shown  that 
the  tower  had  settled  before  the  erection  of  the  spire,  so  that  it  seems  wonderful 
the  building  has  remained  to  delight  the  eyes  of  the  present  generation. 
Besides  this,  the  walls,  although  6  ft.  thick,  were  frightfully  shattered,  and 
the  outside  face  of  the  tower  decayed  to  a  great  depth.  All  this  has  been 
substantially  restored,  and  with  care  and  patience  the  whole  of  the  ancient 
architectural  details  have  been  happily  recovered.  Both  steeple  and  church 
were  built  of  the  local  red  sandstone,  but  the  stone  from  Runcorn  has  been  used 
in  refacing  and  repairing.     The  steeple  is  of  Late  Decorated  work,  but  the 
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church  generally  is  15th  century.  South  porch  and  crypts  are  Early  English, 
while  traces  of  Norman  work  may  be  seen  at  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisles. 
The  whole  of  the  roofs  were  15th  century,  and  the  old  timbers  were  used  in  the 
restoration.  The  Corporation  of  the  city  having  purchased  and  demolished 
some  old  houses  which  stood  against  the  chancel,  enabled  the  committee  to 
complete  the  two  sides  of  the  aisle  around  the  apse,  and  the  five-sided  apse  now 
supplies  a  series  of  vestries.  A  new  organ,  built  by  "Willis,  of  London,  has 
been  placed  in  the  south  aisle  of  the  chancel. 

Catshill. 

In  August,  1887,  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  re-opened  the  church  at  Catshill, 
which  had  been  enlarged  and  much  improved.  Previously  it  had  been  a  mere 
oblong  room  with  galleries  at  the  sides.  At  a  cost  of  £1,185  the  building  has 
undergone  a  most  satisfactory  change,  by  the  removal  of  the  galleries,  the 
addition  of  a  chancel,  25  ft.  by  18  ft.,  north  and  south  aisles,  a  vestry,  and  a 
vault  below  for  heating  apparatus,  the  walls  being  faced  inside  and  out  with 
Bromsgrove  stone.  The  church  has  been  re-seated  ;  roofs  open-timbered  and 
boarded.  Several  stained  glass  windows  have  also  been  inserted.  Mr.  Brazier, 
of  Bromsgrove,  did  the  work,  from  the  plans  of  Mr.  Chatwin,  architect,  of 
Birmingham.     There  is  now  much  extra  accommodation  for  the  congregation. 

ECKINGTON. 

Holy  Trinity  Church,  Eckington,  near  Pershore,  was  re-opened  for  Divine 
service,  by  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  on  the  12th  of  April,  1887.  The  sacred 
building,  which  dates  in  part  from  the  twelfth  century,  presents  a  great  variety 
of  architecture,  and  has  several  interesting  features.  The  operations  just  com- 
pleted commenced  with  the  renovation  of  the  nave  roof.  Formerly  the  hand- 
some carved  oak  work  of  the  roof  was  covered  by  a  ceiling,  but  this  has  been 
stripped  away  and  the  roof  carefully  repaired,  special  pains  being  taken  to 
replace  as  nearly  as  possible  in  its  original  design  and  position  the  curious  oak 
canopy  which  overshadowed  the  rood  loft.  The  brick  pillars  and  arcade  on 
the  north  of  the  nave  have  been  taken  down,  and  stonework  to  match  that  on 
the  south  side  has  been  substituted  for  them.  Instead  of  a  small  arch  leading 
to  the  chancel  there  is  now  a  large  one  of  pleasing  proportions.  The  tower 
arches  have  been  cleared  of  their  obstructions,  and  the  unsightly  gallery  which 
blocked  the  west  end  has  been  removed,  thus  bringing  into  view  the  west  win- 
dow and  a  noble  archway  communicating  with  the  tower.  A  new  elm  wagon- 
roof  now  covers  the  chancel ;  there  is  a  new  oak  pulpit,  and  the  church  has 
been  refloored  with  wood  blocks  and  tiles.  These  and  other  improvements 
have  quite  transformed  the  interior  of  the  edifice,  which  now  has  a  spacious 
and  tasteful  appearance.  Formerly  there  was,  at  the  external  apex  of  the 
chancel  roof,  an  ancient  cross,  of  a  very  interesting  character,  having  four 
hearts  arranged  under  each  corner  of  the  cross.  Rev.  R.  R.  Duke  has  caused  a 
reproduction  of  this  cross,  which  is  placed  on  the  east  gable  of  the  nave  roof. 
Mr.  Collins,  of  Tewkesbury,  has  acted  as  architect  and  builder.  The  outlay 
has  been  about  £1,000. 

FiLLONGLEY. 

A  good  work  has  been  done  at  this  church,  at  a  cost  of  £2,500,  besides  the 
erection  of  a  new  organ.  The  walls  of  the  building  have  been  denuded  of 
plaster,  and  the  plastered  ceiling  of  the  nave  has  been  superseded  by  one  of 
wood,  dark  stained,  and  ornamented  with  gilt  bosses  and  stars  with  sacred 
monogram.  High  pews  have  given  way  to  new  oak  sittings  ;  a  gallery  at  west 
end  has  disappeared,  and  the  tower  arch  is  now  opened.  A  new  floor  to  nave, 
new  roof  to  chancel,  and  new  vestry  made  in  chapel  north  of  chancel,  a  brass 
eagle  lectern,  and  many  other  handsome  gifts  from  parishioners  and  others. 
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The  church  is  heated  with  hot  water.  Architects,  Messrs.  Boclley  and  Garner; 
builder,  Mr.  Franklin.  Church  re-opened,  after  restoration,  on  the  19th  of 
April,  1887. 

Kidderminster. 

An  addition  has  been  made  to  St.  Mary's  Church,  Kidderminster.  The 
position  of  the  vestry  belonging  to  this  church  extends  the  whole  width  of  the 
east  end  of  the  chancel  and  fills  up  the  space  between  the  chancel  and  the  old 
chantry.  The  entrance  from  the  vestry  for  the  clergy  and  choir  has  for  many 
years  past  been  by  means  of  a  door  abutting  the  south  side  of  the  altar,  this 
unseemly  arrangement  obliging  them  to  pass  through  the  sanctuary  and  altar 
rails.  The  inconvenience  of  this  arrangement  had  long  been  felt,  but  it  was 
not  apparent  how  it  could  be  obviated  without  interfering  materially  with  the 
features  of  the  old  church.  When,  however,  it  was  proposed  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Kidderminster  to  erect  some  memorial  to  the  late  Earl  Dudley,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  it  should  be  in  connection  with  the  parish  church,  towards  the 
improvement  of  which  the  Earl  had  from  time  to  time  given  liberally.  A  com- 
mittee was  formed  to  carry  out  the  object,  and  the  professional  services  of 
Mr.  Hopkins,  our  diocesan  architect,  were  called  in  to  report  upon  the  best 
way  of  carrying  out  the  views  of  the  committee.  His  report  was  in  favour  ot 
blocking  up  the  objectionable  sanctuary  door  and  erecting  a  cloister  extending 
along  the  south  side  of  the  vestry  and  chancel,  and  he  laid  plans  before  the 
committee  showing  the  practibility  of  such  an  arrangement  without  destroying 
any  feature  of  the  old  church,  and  without  the  dreaded  interference  of  light 
from  the  windows.  The  latter  object  has  been  attained  by  a  skilful  arrange- 
ment of  the  roof  and  floor  lines.  The  cloister  is  30  feet  long  by  11  feet  9  inches 
in  width;  it  is  paved  with  Godwin's  encaustic  tiles,  some  of  which  represent 
the  Dudley  arms.  The  elevation  of  the  cloister  is  divided  into  two  parts. 
The  portion  opposite  the  chancel  is  kept  low  and  subordinate,  and  is  lighted 
by  means  of  two  square-headed  cusped  four-light  windows,  above  which  is  a 
continuous  light  cusped  parapet.  The  other  portion  opposite  the  vestry  rises 
in  the  form  of  a  gable,  surmovmted  by  a  floriated  cross.  Upon  each  side  of 
this  gable  are  buttresses,  surmounted  by  pinnacles.  The  gable  contains  a  four- 
light  traceried  window.  The  manner  in  which  the  exterior  of  this  new  addition 
has  been  made  to  harmonize  with  the  old  building  is  very  satisfactory.  The 
oak  roofs  of  the  two  portions  of  the  memorial  cloister  are  divided  by  a  low 
archway  ;  that  covering  the  portion  opposite  the  chancel  is  kept  remarkably 
flat,  and  is  hipped  at  the  western  end,  so  as  to  clear  the  east  window  of  the 
south  aisle.  The  roof  of  the  raised  portion  opposite  the  vestry  is  also  of  oak, 
boarded  and  ribbed,  the  intersection  of  the  ribs  having  various  patterns  con- 
sisting of  the  Dudley  arms  and  other  devices.  Alterations  have  also  been 
made  for  the  better  lighting  of  the  vestry.  The  estimate  accepted,  £518  10s., 
was  that  of  Mr.  R.  Thompson,  of  Kidderminster. 

Pershore. 

St.  Andrew's  Church,  Pershore,  the  deplorable  condition  of  which  had 
attracted  the  attention  of  this  Society  on  its  visit  to  Pershore  in  1886,  and 
which  led  to  strong  remarks  in  the  Committee's  Report  for  that  year,  has  at 
length  been  partially  restored,  the  chancel  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners, 
and  the  rest  of  the  church  by  means  of  a  subscription,  one  half  of  which  was 
liberally  given  by  Mr.  C.  Ganderton.  Mr.  Aston  Webb  was  the  architect,  and 
Mr.  Wallis  and  Mr.  Osborne  were  the  contractors.  In  the  chancel,  nave,  and 
aisles,  the  fine  old  oak  roofs,  which  are  of  the  trussed  rafter  type,  and  are  in 
good  condition,  have  been  relieved  of  the  jjlaster  ceilings  by  which  they  had 
been  concealed  ;  but  it  is  noticeable  that  the  Commissioners  have  left  the 
timber  of  the  chancel  roof  uncoloured,  whilst  the  roofs  in  the  rest  of  the  church 
are  dark-stained.  In  other  respects,  too,  the  work  being  under  two  distinct 
supervisions,  does  not  generally  harmonise;  nevertheless,  much  has  been  done 
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that  is  praiseworthy.  The  unsightly  high  pews  and  the  galleries,  all  of  which 
would  have  been  considered  hideous  even  in  the  last  century,  have  been  swept 
away,  and  the  nave  is  now  fitted  with  open  pitch-pine  seats  and  the  aisles  with 
chairs.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  extensive  gallery  in  the  south  aisle 
had  obtained  its  opening  into  the  nave,  and  a  view  of  the  chancel,  by  the 
destruction  of  a  portion  of  the  old  arcade  and  the  springing  of  a  long  arch 
which  had  the  appearance  of  a  railway  girder.  Fortunately  the  arcade  has  now 
been  restored.  Except  in  the  chancel,  the  walls  of  the  church  have  been  divested 
of  their  plaster,  and  three  piscinae  in  chancel  and  aisles  have  been  discovered 
and  preserved.  A  large  portion  of  the  floor  has  been  laid  with  wooden  cubes 
on  concrete.  A  partition  dividing  the  belfry  from  the  south  aisle  has  been 
taken  down  and  an  archway  opened.  We  have  said  that  the  restoration  is  but 
a  partial  one,  and  this  will  be  admitted  when  we  state  that  a  stable  and  coach- 
house which  had  been  erected  many  years  ago  (long  before  the  time  of  the 
present  Vicar)  against  the  chancel  walls,  whereby  three  of  its  windows  are 
blocked  up,  and  that  part  of  the  church  seriously  darkened,  are  still  permitted 
to  remain!  Has  Mr.  Christian  done  his  duty  in  reporting  this  to  the  Commis- 
sioners ?  If  so,  why  is  this  unseemly  state  of  things  permitted  to  continue  ? 
The  stone  tracery  of  the  windows  requires  restoration,  and  an  ugly  brick  porch 
should  give  place  to  something  better.  The  cost  of  the  restoration  has  been 
about  £600.  Some  ladies  of  Pershore  also  held  a  bazaar,  and  with  the  proceeds 
supplied  a  hot-water  heating  apparatus,  a  lectern,  and  a  carpet  for  the  chancel. 
The  Bishop  of  Worcester  re-opened  the  church  on  St.  Andrew's  Day,  1887. 

SHrSTOKE. 

St.  Cuthbert's  Church,  Shustoke,  Warwickshire,  having  been  almost  en- 
tirely destroyed  by  lightning  during  the  storm  of  June  1st,  1886,  has  been 
completely  restored  and  partly  re-built,  at  a  cost  of  £6, 000,  and  was  re-opened 
by  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  in  October,  1887.  This  church  had  been  once 
before  greatly  damaged  by  lightning,  namely,  in  1801.  The  architects  for  the 
renovated  building  were  Messrs.  Bodley  and  Garner,  of  London  ;  contractors, 
Messrs.  Stephens  and  Bastow.  Lord  Leigh,  the  lay  impropriator,  has  defrayed 
the  cost  of  the  work  in  the  chancel ;  and  many  handsome  donations  have  been 
made  toward  the  work  of  restoration,  including  a  font  (the  old  Norman  one 
having  fallen  a  victim  to  the  flames),  given  by  Mrs.  and  Miss  Dugdale  ;  a  new 
east  window  of  stained  glass  by  Mrs.  Croxall ;  a  new  oak  pulpit  by  Dr.  Palmer, 
of  Newhaven,  Connecticut,  U.S.,  who  is  descended  from  a  branch  of  the  Croxall 
family  which  emigrated  some  generations  ago  ;  a  new  organ  by  Mrs.  Croxall 
and  Miss  EUery  ;  a  lectern  by  Mrs.  Dugdale ;  and  a  lightning  conductor 
(which,  strange  to  say,  had  never  before  been  supplied  to  the  church)  has  now 
been  given  by  Mr.  Radcliflfe,  of  Birmingham.  The  restoration  is  considered 
to  be  a  most  satisfactory  one. 

[The  Committee  invite  the  attention  of  the  clergy  and  churchwardens 
generally  to  the  necessity  of  protecting  the  churches  confided  to  their  care, 
with  the  valuable  records  and  other  property  deposited  in  them,  by  means  of 
lightning  conductors,  for  want  of  which  so  many  fine  old  structures  have  been 
doomed  to  destruction.] 

Miscellaneous. 

In  less  important  works  of  partial  restoration,  insertion  of  windows,  erection 
of  bells  and  organs,  and  additions  made  to  church  furniture,  a  great  deal  seems 
to  have  been  done  during  the  past  year.  At  St.  Nicholas,  Worcester,  the 
church  has  been  repaired,  a  new  heating  apparatus  supplied,  a  new  organ 
erected,  and  a  new  altar  cloth  given.  Stained  glass  windoAvs  have  been  supplied 
to  the  following  churches:  Ansty,  Birmingham  (Immanuel  and  St.  Cuthbert's), 
Church  Lawford,  Elmdon,  Hindlip,  Lillington,  Malvern  and  Malvern  Wells, 
Milverton,  Moreton  Morrell,  Newbold,  Shirley,  Snitterfield,  &c.     At  Stoulton, 
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the  tenor  bell  has  been  re-cast  by  Warner  and  Sons,  of  London;  it  bears  the 
inscription:  "Me  refecerunt  Vicarius  et  Aniici,  a.d,  1887,  Victorise  L., 
Jubilate."  Also  in  the  following  churches  new  bells  have  been  placed  or  old 
ones  re-cast:  Great  Malvern  (where  this  Society  was  instrumental  in  preserving 
a  valuable  old  monastic  bell  from  destruction),  Selly  Oak,  Snitteriield,  and 
Warwick  (St.  Nicholas).  At  Coventry  (Holy  Trinity)  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  spire  has  been  taken  down  and  re-built  at  a  cost  of  £800;  and  the  spire 
at  Austrey,  which  had  been  struck  by  lightning,  has  been  repaired.  Various 
other  works,  decorations,  and  additions  of  furniture,  have  been  made  at 
Birmingham  (St.  Gabriel's,  St.  Thomas's  and  St.  Mary's),  Bishop's  Tachbrook, 
Chaddesley  Corbett,  Coventry  (St.  Peter's  and  St.  John's),  Defford,  Edgbaston 
(St.  James),  Elmley  Lovett,  Emscote,  Halesowen,  Honyngham,  King's  Heath, 
Kington  with  Dormstone,  Moseley,  Napton,  Northfield,  Norton  with  Lench- 
wick,  Oldbury,  Saltley,  Shuckburgh,  Walsgrove,  Whichford,  and  Wishaw. 
At  the  last-named  church  £1,100  was  spent  in  restoration,  removing  a  gallery, 
re-seating  and  re-paving;  and  the  building  was  re-opened  by  the  Bishop  of 
Worcester  on  Feb.  17,  1887.  A  new  church  at  Wychhold,  near  Droitwich, 
is  now  in  course  of  erection,  the  foundation  stone  having  been  laid  in  August, 
1887  ;  Mr.  Lewis  Slieppard,  architect.  The  late  Sir  R.  Amphlett  and 
Mr.  John  Corbett  each  gave  £1,000  towards  this  church. 

Secular  Work. 

First  in  importance  among  the  secular  work  done  in  this  district  during 
the  past  year  has  been  the  completion  of  the  restoration  of  the  College  Hall, 
or  Cathedral  School,  formerly  the  Refectory  of  Worcester  Monastery.  This 
has  been  done  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  (Mr.  Christian,  architect), 
at  a  cost  exceeding  £5,000,  under  a  new  scheme  by  which  the  school  has  been 
re-organised,  with  an  enlarged  governing  body,  in  which  a  lay  element  has 
for  the  first  time  been  introduced.  The  restoration  was  executed  with  due 
deliberation,  having  occupied  nearly  three  years  ;  but  it  is  now  one  of  the 
finest  school  halls  in  England.  Standing  on  a  Norman  base,  and  over  Norman 
vaults — once  the  monastic  cellars — the  super-structure  dates  from  the  12th 
century;  and  frequent  inspection  of  the  work  while  in  progress  enables  the 
writer  of  this  report  to  speak  unhesitatingly  as  to  the  conservative  spirit  which 
animated  the  architect  and  promoters  of  the  restoration.  Decayed  portions  of 
the  walls  were  made  good,  and  a  new  parapet  and  gables  provided;  windows 
at  the  east  and  west  ends  re-opened,  and  the  lights  filled  with  tinted  glass. 
The  interior  surface  of  the  walls  has  been  cleansed,  and  their  lower  part, 
between  the  floor  and  the  string-course  under  the  windows,  covered  with  a 
grand  wainscoat,  or  dado,  of  panelled  English  oak,  quite  in  harmony  with  the 
purpose  for  which  the  hall  is  used,  and  also  agreeing  with  the  new  wooden 
roof,  which  is  a  groined  ceiling  of  pitch  pine,  and  carved  bosses,  the  roof  resting 
on  the  old  stone  shafts  which  had  been  left  unaltered  running  up  the  walls. 
Thus  something  like  the  character  of  the  ancient  roof  has  been  restored,  and 
probably  this  is  the  finest  work  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  A  handsome  new 
gallery  of  oak  has  been  erected  at  the  west  end  of  the  hall  ;  and  a  stone  stair- 
case leading  to  the  roof  at  the  north  end  of  the  west  wall,  which  had  long  been 
stopped  up  and  forgotten,  is  now  re-opened,  with  a  turret  added  at  the"  top. 
The  floor  of  the  hall  has  been  re-laid  with  solid  oak  blocks,  upon  a  bed 
composed  of  6  in.  of  concrete.     Mr.  Collins,  of  Tewkesbury,  was  the  contractor. 

A  new  house  for  the  Head  Master  of  the  above  school,  with  class-rooms  and 
accommodation  for  boarders,  has  been  erected  in  Castle  Gardens,  on  the  site  of 
the  old  castle  of  Worcester. 

One  of  those  somewhat  rare  occurrences,  the  opening  of  a  new  Toiun-hall, 
took  place  at  Stourbridge  in  November,  1887.  It  had  been  erected  by  public 
subscription,  at  a  cost  of  £4,500,  and  was  opened  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
Earl  Beauchamp.    The  site  for  the  building  had  been  obtained  by  sweeping 
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away  the  old  Corn-exchange  and  part  of  the  Market-hall.  The  new  Town-hall 
is  76  ft.  long  by  46  ft.,  plus  a  spacious  stage  34  ft.  wide  by  26  ft,  deep,  with 
an  orchestral  gallery,  and  accommodation  for  both  musical  and  dramatic 
performances.  There  are  seats  for  800  persons,  and  200  stall  seats  are 
provided.  In  this  building  we  have  a  neat  specimen  of  the  Eenaissance  style. 
Mr.  T.  Robinson,  of  Stourbridge,  was  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Guest  the  builder. 
The  existence  of  this  hall,  and  the  intention  of  erecting  buildings  of  a  suitable 
character  for  municipal  purposes,  point  to  the  probability  of  this  important 
manufacturing  toAvn  being  incorporated  at  no  distant  day.  The  hall  was 
presented  to  the  town  free  of  all  debt  or  obligations,  and  was  in  commemoration 
of  Her  Majesty's  Jubilee,  Mr.  W.  J.  Turney  and  Mr.  C.  E.  Swindell  each 
gave  £1,000  towards  the  building. 
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EXILES. 


1.  That  the  objects  of  the  Society  be, 
to  promote  the  study  of  Ecclesiastical 
Architecture,  Antiquities,  and  Design, 
the  restoration  of  Mutilated  Architect- 
ural Remains,  and  of  Churches  or  parts 
of  Churches,  within  the  County  of  York, 
which  may  have  been  desecrated  ;  and 
to  improve,  as  far  as  may  be  within  its 
province,  the  character  of  Ecclesiastical 
Edifices  to  be  erected  in  future. 

2.  That  the  Society  be  composed  of 
Patrons,  Presidents,  and  Vice-Presi- 
dents, and  of  Ordinary  Members;  to 
consist  of  such  Clergymen  and  Lay- 
Members  of  the  Church  as  shall  be 
admitted  according  to  the  subsequent 
Rules . 

3.  That  new  Members  be  proposed 
by  a  Member  of  the  Society,  either  by 
letter  or  personally,  at  one  of  the  Com- 
mittee Meetings  ;  and  that  Honorary 
Members  be  elected  only  on  the  nom- 
ination of  the  Committee. 

4.  That  the  Rural  Deans  within  the 
County  of  York  be  considered  as  ex 
officio  Members  of  the  Committee,  on 
becoming  Members  of  the  Society. 

5.  That  each  Member  shall  pay  an 
annual  subscription  of  ten  shillings,  to 
be  due  on  the  first  of  January  in  each 
year  in  advance, 

6.  That  any  Member  may  compound 
for  all  future  subscriptions,  hy  one 
payment  of  five  pounds. 

7.  That  the  affairs  of  the  Society  be 
conducted  by  the  Committee  (of  whom 
five  shall  be  a  quorum),  composed  of 


the  Presidents,  Vice-Presidents,  Rural 
Deans  (being  Members),  the  Treasurer, 
Auditors,  Curator,  and  a  certain  num- 
ber of  Ordinary  Members,  who  shall 
be  elected  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  and 
of  whom  six  at  least  shall  have  been 
Members  of  the  Committee  of  the 
preceding  year. 

8.  That  the  Committee  shall  annu- 
ally appoint  a  Sub-Committee  to  con- 
sist of  the  Secretaries,  the  Treasurer, 
the  Curator,  and  five  other  Members 
of  the  Committee  (of  which  three  shall 
be  a  quorum)  who  shall  be  empowered 
to  make  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  the  Society's  Meetings,  and  to  pre- 
.pare  business  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Committee. 

9.  That  the  Committee  have  power 
to  add  to  their  numbers ;  and  that 
they  elect  the  Secretaries,  Treasurer, 
Auditor,  and  Curator. 

10.  That  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  any  neighbourhood  may 
associate  other  Members  of  the  Society 
with  themselves,  and  form  Committees 
for  local  purposes  in  communication 
with  the  Central  Committee. 

11.  That  the  Committee  meet  at 
York  on  Thursday  before  the  Full 
Moon  in  the  months  of  January,  April, 
July, and  October;  and  that  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Society  be  held  on  the 
latter  of  these  days,  when  Papers  shall 
be  read,  the  Report  presented,  and  the 
Committee  and  Officers  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year  ;  but  if  any  of  the  above 
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Meetings  fall  on  days  for  which  special 
services  are  appointed  by  the  Church, 
that  the  Secretaries  change  the  week. 

12.  That  two  other  Meetings  of  the 
Society  be  also  annually  held,  at  such 
other  places  and  at  such  times  as  the 
Sub-Committee  shall  appoint,  for  the 
reading  of  Papers  and  examination  of 
works  of  Architectural  interest ;  and 
that  Sx)ecial  Meetings  of  the  Society 
may  be  called  by  the  Sub-Committee, 
at  any  time  and  place  within  the 
County,  on  the  requisition  of  five 
Members  of  this  Society  ;  but  that  no 
matter  of  business  shall  be  transacted, 
except  at  York. 

13.  That  the  Secretaries  be  em- 
powered to  call  Special  Meetings  of 
the  Committee  when  requisite. 

14.  That  each  Member  be  allowed 
to  introduce  a  friend  to  the  ordinary 
Meetings  of  the  Society. 

15.  That  donations  of  books,  plans, 
casts,  and  drawings,  be  solicited ;  and 
that  the  Committee  be  empowered  to 
make  such  additions  to  the  collection 
of  the  Society  as  may  seem  necessary. 

16.  That  the  library,  casts,  and 
portfolios  of  the  Society,  be  under  the 
charge  of  the  Secretaries  and  Curator. 

17.  That  any  Member  of  the  Society 
be  allowed  to  take  out  of  the  Library 
two  volumes  of  any  printed  works  at 
one  time. 

18.  That  a  book  be  provided  by  the 
Society,  in  which  shall  be  written 
do^vn  the  titles  and  volumes  of  the 
works,  the  name  of  the  borrower,  and 
the  date  of  his  taking  out  and  return- 
ing the  books. 

19.  That  the  borrower  be  required 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  repairing  any 
works  damaged,  or  of  replacing  any 
books  lost  while  in  his  possession. 


20.  That  the  books  must  be  returned 
at,  or  before,  the  commencement  of 
each  quarterly  Committee  Meeting, 
under  the  penalty  of  one  shilling  for 
each  volume;  and  that  no  books  be 
allowed  to  be  taken  out  during  a  fort- 
night after  the  January  Meeting,  in 
which  time  a  Visitation  shall  be  held 
by  a  Sub-Committee  consisting  of  the 
Secretaries,  the  Curator,  and  three 
Members,  to  be  elected  at  the  Meeting 
in  January  (of  whom  three  shall  be  a 
quorum),  who  shall  examine  into  the 
state  of  the  books,  casts,  plates,  draw- 
ings, and  other  property  of  the  Society. 

21.  That  the  Committee  shall  decide 
what  Papers  are  to  be  published  in  the 
Annual  Volume,  and  determine  all 
questions  relative  to  plans  and  illus- 
trations for  the  same,  and  the  number 
of  copies  which  the  Society  will  require 
in  each  year. 

22.  That  no  grant  of  money  be  made 
by  the  Committee,  unless  notice  has 
been  given,  at  a  previous  Meeting,  of 
the  amount  proposed,  and  the  special 
purpose  for  which  it  is  intended. 

23.  That  no  sum  of  Money  be  voted 
towards  effecting  any  architectural 
designs,  until  working  drawings  of  the 
same  have  been  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee for  approval ;  nor  shall  such  be 
paid  till  the  work  has  been  completed 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Committee. 

24.  That  in  every  case  when  a  grant 
is  made  for  a  definite  architectural 
purpose,  a  working  drawing  of  the 
same  be  presented  to  the  Society  to  be 
placed  in  its  collection. 

25.  That  any  grant  be  considered  to 
have  elapsed  which  shall  not  have  been 
claimed  within  two  years  from  the 
time  when  it  was  voted. 


The  Repoet. 

The  Committee  have  little  to  report  for  the  year  1887.  No  Excursion  has 
been  organized  in  consequence  of  the  vacancy  of  the  Secretaryship.  The 
Committee  have  the  satisfaction  to  announce  that  Mr.  Demaine,  of  York,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  office,  and  they  hope  and  believe  that  his  valuable 
services  will  add  strength  to  the  work  of  the  Society.  In  the  balance  sheet 
will  be  observed  a  small  grant  towards  the  purchase  and  preservation  of  a 
collection  of  specimens  of  old  church  glass.  This  collection  was  in  private 
hands,  and  has  been  purchased  by  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society,  under 
the  direction  of  Canon  Raine,  and  is  now  to  be  seen  in  that  Society's  Museum. 
The  Committee  felt  that  a  small  grant  from  their  funds  would  be  in  accordance 
with  the  objects  of  the  Society. 
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LIST  OF  BOOKS  IN   THE  LIBEAEY  OF  THE  SOCIETY, 

AT  YOEK. 


Archseological  Society's  Journal.  Vols. 
I. — IV.;  X.;  XIII.;  xv. 

Archpeological  Institute,  Proceedings 
of.     1845.      Winchester 

Architectural  Publication  Society : 
"Detached  Essays." 

Architectural  Publication  Society : 
"Dictionary."     Vols,  i.,  ii. 

Associated  Architectural  Societies' 
Reports  and  Papers.     Vols,  i.,  ii. 

Atthill.  Collegiate  Church  of  Middle- 
ham,  Wensleydale 

Bedfordshire,  Ecclesiastical  and  Arch- 
aeological Topography  of 

Berkshire,  ditto 

Blackburn  (E.  L.).  Decorative  Paint- 
ing.    Fol.     1847 

Blackburn.  Decorative  Painting.  4to. 
1847 

Boutell  (C).  Monumental  Brasses. 
Eoy.  8vo.     1847 

Boutell.  Examples  of  ditto.  Roy. 
Svo.     1854 

Brandon.  GothicArchitecture.  2 vols., 
4to.     1847 

Brandon.  Open  Timber  Roofs  of 
Middle  Ages.     4to.  1849 

Brandon.  English  Parish  Churches. 
8vo.     1848 

Brasses,  Monumental.  Parts  i. — v, 
(Parker).     4to. 

Ditto,     Parts  ii. — iv. 

Brevis  Notitia  Monasterii  B.  V.  M. 
Eboraceusis,  Sad.  Ord.  Cister  in 
Franconia.     4to.     1738 

Britton.     Stonehenge.     8vo. 

Browne.    York  Minster.    2  vols.    4to. 

Buckinghamshire,  Eccles,  andArchaBol. 
Topography  of 

Buckler.  Abbey  Church  of  S .  Alban's. 
8vo.     1847 

Builder,  The.     1856 

Bury.     Wood-carving,  Examples  of 

Cambridge  Camden  Society's  Transac- 
tions.    4to.     1843-5 

Cambridgeshire,  Eccles.  and  Archseol. 
Topography  of 

Carlyon.    Gothic  Nomenclature,    4to. 

Cave.     Antiquities  of  York 

Christian  (E.).  Account  of  Skelton 
Church,  York 

Christian  Memorials.  Fol.  (Worcester 
Arch.  Soc.) 

Church  Plate,  Ancient.  Fol.  (Parker) 


Collie.  Glasgow  Cathedral.  His.Acct. 
of.     Fol. 

Colling  (J,  K.).    Art  Foliage.    Roy.4to. 

Cottage  Building,  Notes  on.  8vo,  pam- 
phlet.    (Northam.  Arch.  Soc.) 

Cottingham.  Henry  the  Seventh's 
Chapel,  Westminster.     Fol. 

Cottingham.  Museum  of  Mediaeval 
Art,  Catalogue  of.     2  copies 

Dericic.     Gothic  Church  Details 

Designs  for  Churches  and  Chapels, 
Part  I.     Fol.     (Parker).     1844. 

Dolman.    Ancient  Pulpits.    4to.    1842 

Domestic  Architecture  in  England, 
temp.   Rd.  I.— Edw.  II.    8vo.    1853 

Dorchester  Church.  Oxford,  Memoir 
of.     Svo.     1845.'  (Parker) 

Ecclesiologist,The.  Part  i. ;  vii.-xiii. 
1845-55 

E.  E.  T.  Society:  Simmon's  "Lay 
Folk  Mass  Book." 

Essex  Architectural  Society,  Proceed- 
ings of.     Vol.  I,,  Part  I. 

Exeter  Dioc.  Arch,  Soc,  Transactions 
of.     Vols,  i.-vil.     1842-64 

Reports  of  ditto.     4to.     1842,3-5 

Fawcett  (J.).  York  City  Churches. 
Fol. 

Fergusson  (James).  History  of  Archi- 
tecture.    Vol.  I,     8vo.     1865 

Fowler.  Etchings  of  Stained  Glass, 
&c.,  at  Selby  Abbey -Church 

Freeman  (E.  A.).  Hist,  of  Architec- 
ture,    8vo.     1849 

Freeman  (E.  A.).  Essay  on  Window 
Tracery.     8vo.     1851 

Freeman  (F.).  Remarks  on  LJandaff 
Cathedral.     8vo.     1850 

Glass  Painting,  Hints  on,  by  an 
Amateur.     2  vols.     8vo.     1847 

Glossary  of  Architecture.  3  vols.  8vo. 
1850 

Gruner.  Terra  Cotta  Architecture  of 
North  Italy 

Halfpenny.     Fragmenta  Vetusta 

Hasely,  Great,  Memoir  of  Church  of, 
Oxford 

Heraldry,  Glossary  of.  8vo.  1847. 
(Parker) 

Jameson.    History  of  our  Lord.  2  vols. 

Jameson.  History  of  Sacred  and 
Legendary  Art.     2  vols. 

Jameson  (Mrs.).  Legends  of  the 
Madonna.     1867 
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Jones  &  Freeman.  Histoiy  and  An- 
tiquities of  St.  David's  Cathedral. 
Parts  1. -IV.     4to.     1852 

Kelke.     Churchyard  ]\ranual.     12mo. 

Kirkstead,  St.  Leonard's  Church,  Lin- 
colnshire, Description  of.     Fol. 

Knaresboro'  Church,  Account  of 

Liverpool  Archt.  and  Archseol.  Society, 
Proceedings  of     1852 

Lubke.  Ecclesiastical  Art  in  Germany. 
Svo.     1870 

Man,  Isle  of,  Orkneys,  &c.,  Ecclesias- 
tical Notes  on 

Minton.  Examples  of  Old  English 
Encaiistic  Tiles.     4to. 

Northamptonshire,  Churches  of.  Svo. 
(Parker) 

Northamptonshire,  Eccles.  &  Archseol. 
Topography  of.    Parts  i.-v.    Svo. 

Oxford,  Architectural  Guide  to  Neigh- 
bourhood of.     (Parker) 

Oxfordshire,  Eccles.  and  Archeeol. 
Topography  of 

Paley.    Baptismal  Fonts.    Svo.    1844 

Paley.    Gothic  Mouldings.   Svo.  1845 

Papworth.  Museums,  Libraries,  and 
Picture  Galleries 

Papworth.  Ordinary  of  Arms.  Royal 
Svo.     1S74 

Petit.  Architectural  Character.  Fol. 
1845 

Petit.  Architectural  Studies  in  France. 
Rov.  Svo. 

Petit.  Principles  of  Gothic  Architec- 
ture.    2  vols. 

Poole  &  Hugall.  Deanery  of  Don- 
caster,  MS.,  Notes  on.     4to. 

Pooley.  Old  Crosses  of  Gloucester- 
shire.  '  4to. 

Pricket.  Historical  and  Archseological 
Description  of  Priory  Church  of 
Bridlington 

Purdie.     Mural  Decoration.     Fol. 

Pugin  (A.W.).  Glossary  of  Ecclesias- 
tical Ornament  and  Costume.  Roy. 
4to.     1846 

Richmondshire,  Guide  to 

Rickman.  Styles  of  Architecture  in 
England.     Svo.     1848 

Robinson.  Priory  and  Peculiar  of 
Snaith 

Ruskin.  Lectures  on  Architecture  and 
Painting 

Ruskin.  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture. 
Roy.  Svo. 

Scarborough,  Filey,  &c.,  Account  of 
Churches  of.     12mo. 


Scotland,  Arch.  Institute  of.  Transac- 
tions.    Vols,  i.-iii. 

Scott  (G.  G.).  Gleanings  from  "West- 
minster Abbey.     Svo.     1863 

Sharp  (Archbishop).  Coronation  Ser- 
mon (Q.  Anne) 

Sharp  (R.  H.).  Papers  on  Churches  of 
Bolton-Percy  and  St.  Peter's,  Barton- 
on-Humber.     4to. 

Sharp  (Edmund).  Mouldings  of  the 
Six  Periods  of  Architecture.  4to. 
3  Parts  I.-III.     1871 

Sharp  (E.).  Architectural  Parallels. 
2  vols,  and  Supplement.     Roy.  Fol. 

Sharp  (E).  Decorated  Window  Tra- 
cery.    1849 

Sharp  (E).  Seven  Periods  of  Archi- 
tecture.    Svo.    1851 

Shaw  (Henry).  Dresses  and  Decora- 
tions of  the  Middle  Ages.  Imp.  Svo., 
2  vols.     1S5S 

Slymbridge,  Gloucestershire,  Notes  on 
the  Church  of  St.  John  at.  Svo, 
(Parker) 

Stainboro'  and  Rockeley,  Account  of. 
12mo. 

Storer.  King's  Coll.Chapel,Cambridge 
Fol. 

Street.  Brick  and  Marble  Architecture 

Street  (E.  G.).  Gothic  Architecture  in 
Spain.     Svo.     1855 

Suffolk  Institute  of  Archaeology 

Surtees  Society's  Publications: — 
3.  The  Townley  Mysteries 

5.  Sane,  Dunelm  et  Beverlac 

6.  The  Priory  of  Finchal 

7.  Colologi  Vet.  Liborum.    Dunelm 
15.  The  Rites  of  Durham 

17.  Hutton's  Correspondence 

18.  Durham  Household  Book 

21.  Depositions  and  Eccles.  Proceed- 
ings 
23.  Latin  Hymns  of  the  Anglo  Sax. 

Church 
27.  Egbert's  Pontifical 
33.  Best's  Farming  Book 
36.  Fabric  Rolls  of  York  Minster 
57.  The  Guild  of  Corpus  Christi,York 

59.  The  York  Missall.     Vol.  i. 

60.  The  Whitby  Cartulary 

61.  The  York  Pontifical.     1173 

62.  The  Life  of  Mrs.  Thornton 

63.  The  York  Manual,  mc. 

64.  The  Ripon  Chapter  Acts 

66.  The  Newminster  Cartulary 
67. 
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5.  The  Household  Book  of  Lord 
Wm.  Howard 


69. 


70.  Lawrence  of  Durham 

71.  The  York  Breviary.     Vol.  i. 

72.  The  Whitby  Cartulary.   Vol.  ii. 
Taylor  (R.  v.).  Leeds  Churches.  Vol.i. 

1875 

The  Condition  and  Prospects  of  Archi- 
tectural Art.     Pamph.     8vo.    1860 

The  World's  Debt  to  Art.  Pamph. 
8vo.     1863 

Thoresby.     The  Churches  of  Leeds. 

"  Tracts  "  on  Ecclesiology.     3  vols. 

Turner  (Hudson).  Domestic  Architec- 
ture in  England,  from  the  Conquest 
to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
8vo.     1850 

Tymms  ( W.  R. ).  Art  of  Hluminating. 
8vo. 

VioUet-le-Duc.  Dictionnaire  Raisonne 
de  r Architecture.     10  vols.     8vo. 

Viollet-le-Duc.  Dictionnaire  de  Mo- 
bilier  Francais.    6  vols.    8vo.    1873 

Walbran  (R.).  Antiquities  of  Gunford 
8vo. 

Walcott,  Convents  and  Conventual 
Arrangements.     8  vols. 

Wallan(W.).  Hist.of  Round  Church, 
Little  Maplestead,  Essex.     8vo. 


Warwick,  The  Churches  of  Deanery  of. 

Vol.  I.     (Worces,  Archseol.  Soc.) 
Warwickshire,  The  Churches  of.    Parts 

viii.-x.     (Parker) 
Webb.  Continental  Ecclesiology.  Svo. 

1848 
West     (Bishop).        Putney     Church, 

Surrey,  Account  of.     Fol. 
Wild.   Lincoln  Cathedral.    Fol.    1819 
Willis  (Prof.).     Holy  Scripture.    8vo. 

1849 
Willis  (Prof. ).     Architectural  History 

of  Canterbury  Cath.     1845 
Winston.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 

Stained  Glass.    8vo.  paraph.    1849 
Winston.     Memoirs  illustrative  of  the 

Art  of  Gh 

(Murray) 
Woodstock,  Oxford,  Guide  to  Deanery 

of.     (Parker) 
Wymeswold,  Leicestershire,  Account 

of  St.  Mary's  Church  at.    Fol.     1846 
Yorkshire  Architectural  Society,  Re- 
ports and  Papers,  with  Index.  8  vols. 

1850-66 
Yorkshire,  Churches  of.     Parts  i .  -xv. 

(Parker) 
Yorkshire,  Monastic  Ruins  of.  Parts  i., 

Ill,,  VII.,  VIII.     Roy.  Fol.     (Sunter) 
Yorkshire  Archaeological  and   Topo- 
graphical Journal.     Vols,  i.,  ii. 
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ABSTRACT  OF  TREASURER'S  ACCOUNT, 

For  the  Year  ending  December,  1887. 


Receipts. 

Balance  in  Bank, 

Jan.  1st,  1887...  76  10     7 

Balance  in  Trea- 
surer's hands  ...  4     5     8 


s.  d.    £    s.    d. 


80  16     3 


Annual  Subscriptions:  — 

For  1887 21     3     6 

Arrears    3    0    0 

24    3     6 

Sale  of  Reports  2  17     0 

Sale  of  Blocks  of 

Illustrations  of 
Paper  on  Monu- 
mental Brasses  2  13  0 
Sale  of  Illustra- 
tions of  Paper  on 
Roche  Abbey  ...  2     0     0 

4  13     0 

Interest  at  Bank    1  10    6 


£114     0     3 


Expenditure.        £    s.   d. 
To  Mr.   Pickering,   Postage 

of  Reports,  &c 1     1     5 

,,  J.  Williamson,  Printing 

Reports,  &c 21     6     0 

,,  Subscription  to   Surtees 

Society    110 

,,  Grant  for  Illustrations  of 
Paper  on  Monumental 

Brasses    10     0     0 

,,  Grant  towards  purchase 
and  preservation  of 
specimens  of  old  Eng- 
lish Glass    2     2     0 

,,  Treasurer's  Account: — 
Postage,    Sta- 
tionery, &c.  0  12     9 
Collector's 

Poundage  0  12     0 


1     4     9 


,,  BalanceinBank, 

Jan.  1,1888. ..73  18     7 

,,  Ditto  in  Trea- 
surer's hands  3     6     6 


-  77     5     1 
£114     0     3 


Examined  and  found  correct, 

WALTER   H.   BRIERLEY,  Auditor. 
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The  Right  Honourable  Lord  John  Manners,  G.C.B.,  M.P. 
The  Right  Honourable  Lord  Braye 
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Lutterworth  District. 
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EULES . 


1.  That  the  Society  be  called 
"The  Architectural  and  Arch^o- 
LOGicAL  Society  of  the  County  of 
Leicester." 

2.  That  the  objects  of  the  Society 
be,  to  promote  the  study  of  Ecclesias- 
tical Architecture,  General  Antiquities, 
and  the  Restoration  of  Mutilated 
Architectural  Remains  within  the 
County  ;  and  to  furnish  suggestions, 
so  far  as  may  be  within  its  province, 
for  improving  the  character  of  Eccle- 
siastical Edifices,  and  for  preserving 
all  ancient  remains  which  the  Com- 
mittee may  consider  of  value  and 
importance. 


3.  That  the  Society  be  composed  of 
Patrons,  Presidents,  Treasurer,  and 
Secretaries  ;  and  Honorary  and  Ordi- 
nary Members. 

4.  That  Members  of  the  Society  be 
privileged  to  propose  new  Members, 
either  by  letter  or  personally,  to  be 
elected  at  the  Committee  Meetings  ; 
and  that  Honorary  Members  shall  be 
gentlemen  who  have  either  rendered 
signal  service  to  the  Society,  or  are 
specially  learned  in  the  subjects  the 
study  of  which  it  is  formed  to  encourage, 
and  shall  be  nomiuated  by  the  Com- 
mittee at  one  of  their  Meetings,  and 
proposed   for    election    only    at    the 
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General  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Mem- 
bers to  be  held  in  the  January  of  each 
year. 

5.  That  Rural  Deans  within  the 
County  of  Leicester  be  ex-officio  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee,  on  their 
signifying  an  intention  to  become 
Members  of  the  Society. 

6.  That  each  Member  shall  pay  an 
Annual  Subscription  of  Ten  Shillings, 
to  be  due  on  the  first  day  of  January 
in  each  year. 

7.  That  the  affairs  of  the  Society  be 
conducted  by  a  Committee  comxposed 
of  the  Patrons,  Presidents,  Rural 
Deans  (being  Members),  all  Secretaries 
of  the  Societ}'-,  all  Professional  Archi- 
tects (being  Members),  all  Honorary 
Members,  and  not  less  than  twenty 
Ordinary  Members,  of  whom  four  at 
least  shall  have  been  Members  of  the 
Committee  of  the  preceding  j^ear. 

8.  That  the  Meetings  of  the  Mem- 
bers be  held  on  the  last  Monday  of 
every  alternate  month  ;  that  one  of 
such  Meetings  to  be  held  in  the  month 
of  January  be  considered  the  Annual 
General  Meeting,  at  which  the  Annual 
Report  and  Statement  of  Accounts  be 
rendered  and  the  Committee  for  the 
year  be  elected,  and  such  new  Rules 
or  alterations  in  the  Rules  proposed 
and  made  as  may  be  thought  necessary : 
provided  always  that  due  notice  of 
such  new  Rules  or  alteration  in  Rules 
be  given  by  circular  to  each  Member 
of  the  Society  at  least  seven  days  before 
the  Annual  Meeting.  Thatin  addition 
to  the  Bi-Monthly  Meetings — so  in- 
cluding the  Annual  ]\Ieeting — Public 
Meetings  for  the  reading  of  Papers., 
&c. ,  may  be  held  as  provided  for  under 
Rule  11. 

9.  That  the  Committee  (of  whom 
five  shall  be  a  quorum)  have  power  to 
add  to  their  number,  and  to  elect  from 
the  Society  the  requisite  number  of 
Secretaries. 

10.  That  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  any  neighbourhood  may 
associate  other  Members  of  the  Society 
with  themselves,  and  form  Committees 
for  Local  Purposes  in  communication 
with  the  Central  Committee. 

11.  That  the  Public  Meetings  of  the 
Society  be  holden  at  such  times  and 
places  as  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Committee. 


12.  That  the  Committee  meet  at 
the  times  and  places  which  they  may 
themselves  appoint. 

13.  That  the  Secretaries  be  em- 
powered, on  the  requisition  of  five 
Members  of  the  Committee,  to  call  a 
Special  Meeting  of  the  Society. 

14.  That  Donations  of  Architectural 
and  Antiquarian  Books,  Plans,  &c., 
be  received  ;  that  the  Committee  be 
empowered  to  make  purchases  and 
procure  casts  and  drawings,  which  shall 
be  under  the  charge  of  the  Secretaries. 

15.  That  when  the  Committee  shall 
consider  any  Paper,  which  may  have 
been  read  before  the  Society,  worthy 
of  being  printed  at  its  expense,  they 
shall  request  the  author  to  furnish  a 
copy,  and  shall  decide  upon  the  number 
of  copies  to  be  printed,  provided  always 
that  the  number  be  suflftcient  to  supply 
each  Member  with  one  copy,  and  the 
author  with  twenty-five  copies.  All 
other  questions  relating  to  publishing 
Plans  and  Papers,  and  illustrating 
them  with  engravings,  shall  be  decided 
by  the  Committee. 

16.  That  the  Committee  may  every 
year  publish,  or  join  with  other  Archi- 
tectural and  Archaeological  Societies 
in  publishing,  for  circulation  among 
the  Members,  Transactions  to  contain 
descriptions  and  Papers  connected  with 
the  objects  of  the  Society. 

17.  That  an  application  being  made 
to  any  Member  of  the  Committee,  or 
to  the  Committee  collectively,  for  the 
advice  of  the  Society  in  the  restoration 
of  any  Church,  a  Sub-Committee  be 
appointed  (of  which  the  Incumbent  or 
Resident  Minister  be  one)  to  visit  the 
Church,  and  submit  a  report  in  writing 
to  the  General  Committee. 

18.  That  all  Plans  for  the  building, 
enlargement,  or  restoration  of  churches, 
schools,  &c.,  sent  for  the  inspection  of 
the  Committee,  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Society, 
at  least  fourteen  days  before  the  Com- 
mittee Meeting,  for  the  Secretary  to 
prepare  a  special  report  thereon. 

19.  That  the  Committee  have  power 
at  any  Meeting  to  make  grants  towards 
the  objects  of  the  Society,  provided 
that  if  such  grant — other  than  that 
for  carrying  out  the  objects  contem- 
plated in  Rules  15  and  16 — exceed 
30s. ,  notice  be  given  in  the  circular  or 
advertisement  calling  the  Meeting. 
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The  Bi-Monthly  Meetings  of  the  Society  are  held  on  the  last  Monday  in 
January,  March,  May,  July,  September,  and  November — the  Meeting  in  January 
to  be  the  General  Meeting  for  the  transaction  of  business.  The  Evening 
Meetings  are  held  on  the  last  Monday  in  February,  April,  June,  August,  and 
October. 

ADDITIONS   TO   THE   LIBKARY   IN   1887. 


Archfeological  Journal  of  the  British 
Institute.  Vol.  xliv.,  parts  1,  2, 
and  3.     1887. 

Essex  Archseological  Society's  Tran- 
sactions.    Vol.  III.,  part  2.     1887. 

Kent  Archseological  Society,  Tran- 
sactions of  the.  Archseologia 
Cantiana.     Vol.  xvii.     1887. 

Montgomeryshire,  Collections  Histori- 
cal and  Archseological  relating  to. 
Powys-land  Club.  Vol.  xxi.,  part  2. 
1887. 

Reliquary  (The).  Quarterly  Archseo- 
logical Journal.     Edited  by  Rev.  J. 

Note. — The  Society's  Room  is  at  Messrs.  Clarke  and  Hodgson's,  5, 
Gallowtree  Gate,  Leicester,  where  the  Library  is  kept,  and  is  open  daily  for 
the  use  of  Members.  Any  Member  borrowing  a  book  is  requested  to  enter  the 
title  and  date  in  the  book  provided  for  that  purpose. 


Charles  Cox,  LL.D.,  F.S.  A.  New 
Series,  Nos.  3,  4,  and  5.  July  and 
October,  1887,  and  January,  1888. 

Shropshire  Archseological  and  Natural 
History  Society's  Transactions. 
Vol.  X.,  parts  2  and  3.  Vol.  xi., 
part  1.     1887-1888. 

Walford's  Antiquarian,  March  and 
July,  1887. 

Yorkshire  Archseological  and  Topo- 
graphical Journal.  Vol.  x. ,  parts  2 
and  3.     1887. 


Societies  ivith  which  the  Leicestershire  Architectural  and  Archceological  Society 
exchanges  ' '  Transactions  " — 

The  Buckinghamshire  Architectural  and  Archseological  Society. 

The  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society. 

The  Essex  Archseological  Society. 

The  Kent  Archseological  Society. 

The  Historic  Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire. 

The  North  Oxfordshire  Archseological  Society. 

The  Oxfordshire  Architectural  and  Historical  Society. 

The  Powys-land  Club.     (Montgomeryshire. ) 

The  Shropshire  Archseological  and  Natural  History  Society. 

The  Somersetshire  Archseological  and  Natural  History  Society. 

The  Suffolk  Institute  of  Archseology. 

The  Surrey  Archseological  Society. 

The  Yorkshire  Archseological  and  Topographical  Association. 


The  Eeport 

Of  the  Committee  for  the  year  1887,  read  and  ado'pted  at  the  Annual  General 
Meeting  of  Members,  held  in  the  Old  Toivn  Library,  Guild  Hall,  Leicester, 
on  the  30th  of  January,  1888. 

In  presenting  to  our  Members  the  Thirty-second  Annual  Report,  the  Committee 
have,  fortunately,  only  to  chronicle  the  obituary  of  two  Members,  viz.  :  the 
Rev.  F.  H.  Richardson,  R.D.,  Vicar  of  Belgrave,  and  Mr.  -J.  E.  Weatherhead 
(the  latter  being  one  of  our  oldest  Members)  instead  of  a  much  larger  number 
last  year.  We  also  regret  the  loss  by  resignation  of  Colonel  J.  Fryer,  C.B., 
who  is  leaving  the  County.  A  new  ifeature  during  the  past  year  has  been  the 
Evening  Meetings,  which  have  been  held  at  8  p.m.  on  the  last  Monday  in  each 
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alternate  month.  They  have  been  very  interesting,  and  the  Committee  recom- 
mend  that  they  should  be  continued  during  1888  ;  the  number  of  Members 
attending  has  not  been  so  good  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  and  the  earnest 
attention  of  the  Members  is  called  to  these  Meetings.  If  the  attendance  is  not 
larger  than  in  1887,  they  will  be  discontinued  at  the  end  of  this  year. 

The  following  Papers  have  been  read  during  the  last  twelve  months  : — 
1.  Religious  Ccnfnis  of  Leicestershire  in  1676,  by  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Dimock 
Fletcher,  F.S.A.  ;  2.  An  Eighteenth  Century  Leicestershire  Accoimt  Book, 
by  the  Rev.  A.  M.  Rendell  ;  3.  Old  Hinckley,  by  Mr.  T.  Haerold  ; 
4.  Robert  de  Strctton,  BishojJ  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  by  the  Rev.  W.  G. 
Dimock  Fletcher,  F.S.A.  ;  5.  Another  Eighteenth  Centiory  Leicestershire 
3Ieniorandum  Book,  by  the  Rev.  A.  M.  Rendell. 

The  Annual  Excursion  of  the  Northamptonshire  Archaeological  Society  to 
Spalding  and  the  neighbourhood,  was  joined  by  several  of  our  Members,  and 
we  are  much  indebted  to  the  Rev.  A.  Trollope  and  to  Mr.  Harding  for  their 
interesting  accounts  of  the  places  visited. 

There  have  been  two  especially  interesting  finds  of  Roman  and  Saxon 
remains,  in  Talbot  Lane,  and  on  the  east  side  of  the  Fosse,  Leicester,  a  full 
account  of  which  will  appear  in  the  Society's  Transactions. 

The  Committee  congratulate  the  Society  upon  having  secured  the  services 
of  the  Rev.  Philip  Stocks,  of  Great  Bowden,  as  Local  Secretary  for  the  Har- 
borough  District,  in  the  place  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  H.  Hill,  F.S.A.,  and  believe 
that  he  will  do  all  in  his  power  to  further  the  interests  of  the  Society. 

The  following  new  Members  were  elected  in  1887  : — Mr.  Joseph  Roper, 
Hastings  Street,  Leicester ;  Rev.  Christopher  Rodwell,  Kimcote  Rectory  ; 
Mr.  Thomas  Harrold,  of  Hinckley  ;  and  Mr.  John  Dennis  Paul,  of  Leicester. 
All  present  supporters  of  the  Society''  are  requested  to  obtain,  if  possible,  some 
new  Members  during  the  present  year,  as  there  has  been  a  considerable  falling 
off  in  Members  up  to  the  present  date. 

Church  Restoration,  &c. 

Blahy. — The  belfry  is  being  repaired,  and  two  new  bells  will  be  added, 
making  five  in  all. 

Belgrave. — The  new  Church  of  St.  Michael  and  All  Angels  was  consecrated 
by  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  on  September  22nd.  The  nave  and  sacrarium 
have  been  erected,  Mr,  George  Vialls,  of  Ealing,  being  the  architect,  at  a  cost 
of  about  £4,500,  of  which  £1,500  was  contributed  by  the  Leicester  Church 
Extension  Society.  There  is  accomodation  for  508  persons.  The  design,  when 
completed,  will  include  transepts,  tower,  and  spire. 

Great  Botcdcn. — The  church  was  re-opened  by  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough 
on  June  the  9th.  The  church  has  been  re-roofed.  In  the  chancel  a  pitch  pine 
ceiling  has  replaced  a  plaster  one,  the  north  and  west  galleries  have  been 
removed,  and  the  church  repaired  and  repewed.  The  total  cost  was  about 
£2,200. 

Dalhy  Magna. — This  church  was  re-opened  by  Bishop  Mitchinson,  on 
September  20th.  The  west  gallery  has  been  taken  down,  and  the  tower  arch 
thrown  open.  The  chancel  has  been  partially  restored,  and  a  new  east  window 
placed  therein. 

Dunton  Bassett. — The  bells  of  this  church  have  been  re-tuned,  and  one 
which  was  cracked  has  been  re-cast  by  Messrs.  Taylor,  of  Loughborough. 

Froltsworth. — This  church  was  also  re-opened  by  Bishop  Mitchinson  on 
All  Saints'  Day.  Under  Mr.  W.  B.  Smith,  of  London,  it  has  been  completely 
restci'ed  and  re-seated.  The  tower  has  been  opened  up  by  an  arch,  and  a  new 
orgaa  chamber  and  vestry  built.     Cost,  £1,600 

Nciv  Huinhcrstone. — A  five-light  window  has  been  placed  in  the  chancel 
of  St.  Barnabas'  Church,  by  Mrs.  E.  Corah. 
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Kihworth. — The  foundations  of  this  church  have  been  repaired,  and  the 
churchyard  wall  rebuilt  at  a  cost  of  £500.  A  stained  glass  window  has  been 
given  by  C.  H.  Marriott,  Esq. 

Leicester,  All  Saints. — A  new  organ  has  been  built  by  Mr.  S.  Taylor,  of 
this  town,  at  a  cost  of  £300. 

Leicester,  St.  George's. —The  east  window  has  been  filled  with  stain* 
glass,  at  a  cost  of  £650,  by  the  late  Miss  Smith,  of  Portland  House,  Leicester, 
in  memory  of  her  mother  and  sisters. 

Loughboromjh,  All  Saints. — A  new  pier  has  been  inserted  at  the  junction 
of  the  north  transept  with  the  nave.  Two  new  bells  have  been  added,  and  five 
old  ones  re-cast  by  Messrs.  Taylor,  and  the  whole  peal  of  ten  re-hung.  The 
bells  were  dedicated  by  Bishop  Mitchinson  on  the  festival  of  SS.  Siraon  and 
Jude. 

Leire. — A  stained  glass  window  has  been  placed  in  this  church  in  memory 
of  the  late  Rector. 

Market  Bosivorth,  St.  Peter's.— 'Yh.e  bells  have  been  re-hung,  the  spire  re- 
pointed,  and  various  alterations  made,  at  a  cost  of  £500. 

Market  Harb or ough.— This  church  has  been  partially  restored,  the 
chancel  roof  repaired,  and  three  new  stained  glass  windows  have  been  given  by- 
Mrs.  Saunt.     Total  cost,  £1,200. 

Oadhij. — A  new  chancel  has  been  erected,  and  the  church  is  being  restored 
by  Messrs.  Goddard  and  Paget. 

Stomj  Stanton.— Ahovit  20  feet  of  the  spire  has  been  re-built,  and  the 
whole  thoroughly  repaired. 

Timjford. — This  chancel  is  being  repaired. 

Thorpe  Arnold.— The  chancel  has  been  restored  by  the  Duke  of  Rutland, 
K.G.  ;  and  a  memorial  window  has  been  placed  therein  by  Mrs.  Whitchurch, 
of  Melton. 
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In  consequence  of  the  amalgamation  of  this  Society  with 
the  Bedfordshire  Natural  History  Society,  there  has  been  a  complete 
recast  of  Officers,  and  no  formal  Eeport  will  be  issued  this  year. 
F.  A.  Blaydes,  Esq.,  Shenstone  Lodge,  Bedford,  is  the  Secretary  of 
the  Arch^ological  Department. 
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Neiv  Members  elected  during  1888. 
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The  Report. 

The  Committee  are  happy  to  announce  that  the  present  position  of  the  Society 
is  in  all  respects  encouraging.  It  has  gathered  strength  during  the  past  year 
by  the  election  of  eleven  new  Members,  and  this  during  the  still  continued 
time  of  agricultural  depression,  when  almost  all  societies  in  country  districts, 
benevolent  or  intellectual,  are  financially  suffering  from  that  unhappy  cause. 

The  Society  has,  however,  to  regret  the  loss  of  four  old  and  valued  Members, 
of  whom  the  first  is  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Frederick  Heathcote  Sutton  whose 
sudden  death  took  place  at  Brant  Broughton  in  March.  Not  onlj'  by  the 
large  circle  of  personal  friends  who  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  knowing  him,  not 
only  in  this  county,  with  which  he  has  been  connected  since  boyhood,  but 
throughout  England,  will  the  memory  of  Mr.  Sutton  long  be  cherished,  as 
much  for  his  kindly,  genial,  and  courteous  behaviour  to  all  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact,  as  for  the  vast  stores  of  ecclesiological  knowledge  which  he 
was  ever  ready  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  those  seeking  advice.  It  is,  perhaps, 
not  too  much  to  say  of  him,  that  the  opinion  of  no  one  in  England  in  matters 
of  taste  in  architectural  matters,  whether  amateur  or  professional  architect, 
was  received  with  more  general  respect  than  his.  In  his  own  church  and 
elsewhere  there  are  several  excellent  painted  glass  windows  designed  and 
executed  by  him.  Mr.  Sutton  had  a  rare  power  of  drawing,  and  it  was  real 
pleasirre  to  watch  the  wondrous  facility  with  which  by  means  of  his  pencil  he 
was  able  to  express  his  ideas  on  any  point  of  architectural  detail  which  he 
might  be  discussing. 

The  second  is  the  Rev.  J.  Byron,  formerly  Rector  of  Killingholme,  to 
whom  the  Society  was  much  indebted  at  an  early  period  of  its  existence, 
through  the  assistance  he  rendered  it  by  his  extensive  antiquarian  and 
ecclesiological  knowledge. 

The  third  is  George  Luard,  Esq.,  of  Blyborough  Hall,  Kirton-in-Lindsey, 
well  known  as  a  model  squire  of  good  sound  church  principles,  and  who  long 
served  as  churchwarden  of  his  parish  to  its  great  advantage.  No  one  was  ever 
more  ready  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Society  than  he,  and  his  personal 
attendance  at  our  annual  meetings  was  much  appreciated  by  all. 

And  the  last  is  Thomas  S.  Woolley,  Esq.,  of  South  Collingham,  Newark, 
well  known  as  an  excellent  man  of  business,  a  good  churchman,  and  who  also 
took  great  interest  in  churches  and  all  church  Avork. 

The  Treasurer  reports  that  although  the  removal  into  new  quarters  has 
necessitated  a  considerable  expenditure,  and  the  binding  and  completing  sets 
of  the  publications  of  other  kindred  societies  will  involve  a  large  outlay  in  the 
new  year,  the  financial  position  of  the  Society  is  satisfactory. 

The  Committee  have  now  to  announce  that  from  necessity  they  have 
had  to  change  the  Society's  Rooms  at  Lincoln  from  44,  Silver  Street,  to 
No.  5,  Eastgate.  This  change  the  Committee  consider  to  be  advantageous  to 
the  interests  of  the  Society,  as  it  has  thereby  gained  a  superior  room  for  its 
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meetings,  at  a  very  considerable  reduction  of  rent.  The  Committee  are  much 
indebted  to  the  obliging  help  in  this  matter  of  the  Rev.  G.  T.  Harvey.  The 
opportunity  afforded  by  this  removal  to  a  fresh  room  will,  we  hope,  lead  to  a 
re-organisation  and  re-cataloguing  of  the  Society's  Library,  to  which  should 
be  added  such  books  of  reference  or  otherwise  as  deal  specially  with  the 
counties  of  Lincoln  and  Nottingham,  and  which  will  be  of  considerable  service 
to  our  Members. 

During  the  past  year  the  Society  received  from  the  members  of  the  family 
of  the  late  Rev.  Andrew  Veitch,  Rector  of  South  Ferriby,  a  valuable  and 
interesting  gift,  in  the  shape  of  a  Roman  Glass  Cinerary  Urn  in  excellent 
preservation,  found  many  years  ago  at  Ashby  Puerorum,  near  Horncastle. 

In  consequence  of  a  communication  received  from  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
proposing  to  associate  with  its  own  body  in  some  measure  the  leading  County 
Archfeological  Societies  of  England,  and  asking  for  their  co-operation,  the 
Bishop  of  Nottingham  and  the  Rev.  Precentor  Venables,  at  the  request  of  the 
Committee  of  this  Society,  kindly  undertook  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  in  London  on  its  behalf,  when  the  proposed  movement 
was  discussed. 

The  time  of  the  meeting  was  much  absorbed  by  preliminary  matter  and 
the  reading  of  letters  from  representatives,  who  could  not  attend  in  person,  not 
altogether  germane  to  the  subject,  so  that  little  was  done  to  effect  the  desired 
object  ;  but  the  Bishop,  on  the  part  of  our  Society,  expressed  his  assurance  of 
its  readiness  to  co-operate  in  the  proposed  action  in  any  particular  way  that 
might  be  determined  on,  probably  by  communicating  annually  to  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  a  report  of  the  discovery  of  any  interesting  relics  of  the  past 
which  might  take  place  within  the  limits  of  the  counties  of  Lincoln  and 
Nottingham,  and  any  other  information  connected  with  archaeology  suitable 
for  the  purpose  proposed  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

MEETING  AT  BARTON-ON-HUMBER. 

Favoured  by  perfect  weather  the  Society  held  its  Annual  Summer  Meeting, 
under  the  genial  presidency  of  the  Bishop  of  Nottingham,  at  the  little  town  of 
Barton-on-H umber.  The  Meeting  began  on  Tuesday,  June  12th,  and  extended 
to  Friday,  the  15th.  The  attendance  was  unusually  large,  and  the  excursions 
were  fruitful  in  interest  and  instruction.  The  arrangements,  thanks  to  the  Yicar 
and  an  excellent  local  committee,  were  admirable.  The  first  afternoon  was 
devoted  to  Barton  itself,  a  little  decaying  town,  formerly,  in  the  days  of  the 
old  ferry  from  Hull,  the  entrepdt  of  the  Humber  traffic,  now  diverted  from  it 
by  the  railway  at  New  Holland.  The  proceedings  opened  with  a  short  service 
at  St.  Peter's  Church.  Barton  is  dignified,  but  at  the  same  time  rather  over- 
burdened, by  the  possession  of  two  large  churches,  St.  Peter's  and  St.  Mary's, 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  one  another,  while  one  would  be  amply  sufficient 
for  the  population. 

St.  Peter's  Church. 

St.  Peter's,  known  as  the  "old  church,"  is  celebrated  for  its  tower,  one 
of  the  best  examples  of  so-called  Anglo-Saxon  work,  resembling  those  at 
Barnack  and  Earl's  Barton.  The  walls  are  divided  into  rudely  formed  panels 
by  long  narrow  strips  of  stone  projecting  from  the  plastered  rubble  face  of  the 
fabric,  with  long-and-short  work  at  the  angles.  There  are  four  doorways, 
two  external  and  two  internal,  one  opening  eastwards  into  the  nave,  and  one 
westwards  with  a  lofty  **  annexe  "  of  a  single  bay,  lighted  by  circular  windows, 
the  object  of  which  gave  rise  to  some  discussion,  some  holding  it  to  be  a  very 
short  narthex,  others  more  probably  regarding  it  as  a  place  of  instruction  for 
catechumens  for  judicial  suits,  and  for  the  other  purposes  which  in  early 
days  the  porches  of  our  churches  served.  Of  the  external  doors  that  to  the 
south  has  a  semicircular  head,  with  plain  square  imposts.  That  to  the  north, 
resembling  other  examples  at  Brigstock,  Barnack,  and  elsewhere,  has  a 
triangular  head,  rudely  formed   of  long,   straight  blocks  of  stone,   placed 
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slantingly,  meeting  at  an  angle.  The  same  inartistic  construction  is  found 
on  the  upper  row  of  panelling  and  in  the  higher  coupled  windows.  The 
windows  exhibit  very  striking  examples  of  the  moulded  baluster,  swelling  in 
the  centre,  supporting  a  long  impost  extending  through  the  whole  width  of 
the  wall.  This  tower  has  received  a  later  addition,  which  anywhere  else 
would  be  regarded  as  of  considerable  antiquity,  in  an  upper  story,  which  its 
coupled  windows  with  midwall  shaft  prove  to  belong  to  the  pre-Norman  era. 
The  external  effect,  both  of  this  church  aud  of  its  sister,  St.  Mary's,  is  much 
injured  by  the  lowness  of  the  roofs,  and  the  erection  of  a  continuous 
Perpendicular  clerestory,  which,  however  lightsome  within,  dwarfs  the  towers 
and  crushes  the  fabric.  The  aisles  of  both  churches  are  singularly  wide,  and 
the  chancels  long  aud  well  developed.  The  spacious  interiors  of  both  are 
well  adapted  as  town  churches  for  the  reception  of  large  congregations,  but 
cannot  be  called  well  proportioned. 

St.  Mary's  Chuech. 

With  the  exception  of  the  tower  St.  Mary's  is  a  finer  and  more  interest- 
ing church  than  St.  Peter's.  The  fabric  is  mainly  Early  English,  preserving 
a  Transitional  north  arcade,  in  which  it  is  interesting  to  notice  how  as  the 
arches  advance  from  the  east  westwards  they  become  more  and  more  pointed. 
The  south  arcade  is  of  the  Early  English  style,  and  there  are  tall  and  well- 
proportioned  lancets  in  the  north  aisle,  interrupted  by  large,  square-headed, 
Perpendicular  windows,  which  one  would  wish  away.  The  chancel  and  south 
chantry,  in  its  varied  combinations  of  lancets  and  circles,  sometimes  with 
and  sometimes  without  a  containing  arch,  afford  an  instructive  lesson  in  the 
growth  of  window  tracery  The  tower  is  a  fine  specimen  of  solid  Early  English, 
with  a  rich  Perpendicular  cresting.  The  west  tower  door,  and  that  of  the 
spacious  south  porch,  are  splendid  examples  of  Early  English  doorways,  with 
shafts  and  rich  suites  of  mouldings.  There  is  a  very  fine  brass  to  Simon  Seman, 
A.D.  1433,  vested  in  a  long  flowing  mantle,  a  Barton  boy,  who  became  an 
alderman  of  London  and  member  of  the  Vintners'  Company,  his  trade  being 
indicated  by  the  tuns  of  wine  on  which  he  stands  After  the  inspection  of 
the  churches,  a  visit  to  Tyrwhitt  Hall,  a  very  pleasant  garden  party  given  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sissons,  a  public  dinner,  and  an  evening  meeting,  at  which  the 
following  papers  were  read,  filled  up  the  day  : — (1)  Traces  of  the  Early  Christian 
Church  ill  North  Lincolnshire,  by  the  Rev.  Peecentor  Venables  ;  and  (2) 
The  Roman  Pavement  at  HorTcstoio,  by  the  Rev.  T.  Field,  B.D. 

On  "Wednesday,  the  13th,  an  excursion  was  organised  to  investigate  the 
district  between  the  Humber  and  the  Trent.  The  morning  was  fine,  the  tide 
was  high,  and  the  drive  along  the  shore  of  the  wide  estuary,  with  views  of 
the  Yorkshire  Wolds  beyond,  was  most  pleasant.  At  ^oiith  Ferriby,  which 
has  just  joyfully  welcomed  Bishop  Tozer,  formerly  of  Central  Africa,  as 
its  Vicar,  the  church,  standing  on  a  high  wooded  hill  above  the  Humber, 
exhibits  a  strange  transposition  of  ground  plan.  By  the  demolition  of  the 
wall  arcade  and  the  elongation  of  the  fabric  to  the  south,  a  small  nave  and 
side  aisles  have  been  converted  into  a  rude  aisleless  nave,  running  north  and 
south,  the  altar  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  north  wall,  and  the  chancel 
being  converted  into  an  organ  chamber  and  vestry  behind.  With  Bishop 
Tozer  as  its  Vicar  such  an  abnormal  and  irreverent  arrangement  is  not  likely 
to  continue  long.  The  west  front  preserves  a  very  early  Norman  tympanum, 
with  a  Bishop  in  act  of  benediction,  and  two  labarums  in  low  relief,  St  Chad 
is  described  by  the  Venerable  Bede  as  having  visited  these  parts,  wh  :re  he 
he  founded  a  monastery.  On  the  north  side  of  Barrow  Church  houses  called 
Chad's  Houses  are  still  found. 

The  feature  which  chiefly  distinguished  this  day's  excursion  was  the 
inspection  of  the  magnificent  Roman  mosaic  pavement  at  Horkstow,  and  the 
less  elaborate,  but  beautifully  designed,  pavement  at  Roxby,  both  of  which 
had  been  uncovered  by  their  proprietors  for  the  inspection  of  the  Society. 
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The  former,  discovered  in  1798,  and  figured  by  Mr.  Fowler,  of  Winterton,  in 
his  magnificent  series  of  plates  issued  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  is  justly 
called  by  Mr.  Gambier  Parry,  who  describes  it  at  length  in  his  Ministry  of  Fine 
Art  (p.  157),  as  "  one  of  the  most  important  in  England. "  Among  the  subjects 
pourtrayed  is  the  usual  one  of  Orpheus  attracting  the  beasts,  and  a  very  spirited 
representation  of  a  two-horse  chariot  race.  Four  chariots  are  engaged.  One  of  the 
chariots  is  upset,  its  wheel  broken,  and  a  dismounted  horseman  is  rescuing  the 
unlucky  falling  charioteer.  In  another,  one  of  the  horses  is  falling  head  fore- 
most. The  two  other  chariots  are  at  full  speed.  In  another  part  the  pavement 
exhibits  in  its  spandrils  four  male  busts  of  calm  dignity,  having  on  each  side 
of  them  small  crosses  formed  of  red  tesserae,  which  are  probably  to  be  regarded 
as  conventional  ornaments,  without  any  religious  significance. 

The  next  church  visited  was 

Win  TEEING  HAM, 

where  the  arcades  are  transitional  Norman,  with  heavy  cylindrical  piers,  and 
the  fine  spacious  chancel,  south  transeptal  chantry,  and  aisle  walls  are  Early 
English  of  excellent  character.  The  ill-advised  removal  of  the  clerestory  has 
rendered  its  interior  inconveniently  gloomy.  It  was  at  Winteringham  that 
St.  Etheldreda  landed  after  crossing  the  Humber  in  her  flight  from  her  husband, 
in  what  Dr.  Bright  calls  her  "unhealthy  aversion  to  married  life  as  such"; 
and  here,  in  1143,  William  of  St.  Barbara,  Dean  of  Durham,  on  his  way  home 
from  London,  was  met  by  the  prior  and  monks  with  the  unexpected  tidings 
that  he  had  been  chosen  Bishop  of  the  See  in  the  place  of  the  turbulent 
Scottish  usurper,  Cumin,  who,  being  supported  by  the  Empress  Maud,  had 
violently  seized  the  bishopric,  but  whom  the  convent  had  steadily  refused  to 
elect,  and  at  the  altar  of  this  church  the  ceremony  of  enthronement  first  took 
place.  It  was  at  Winteringham  also  that  the  Romans  crossed  the  Humber  from 
Ferriby.  The  terminal  of  the  great  Ermine  Street  came  down  to  the  river  at 
this  point. 

The  succession  of  churches  visited  in  this  excursion  were  all,  it  is  pleasant 
to  say,  in  excellent  order,  and  bore  evidences  of  a  decorous  ritual,  and  all 
showing  marks  of  recent  restoration.  In  too  many  cases,  however,  the  interior 
walls  have  been  scarified,  a  senseless  practice  at  one  time  much  in  fashion  in 
Lincolnshire,  which  we  hope  has  now  entirely  ceased. 

ALKBOROrGH, 

One  church,  that  of  Alkborough,  standing  on  the  high  ground  at  the 
junction  of  the  Ouse  and  Trent,  where  their  streams  combine  to  form  the 
Humber,  deserves  special  notice  for  the  large  expenditure,  which  has  been 
bestowed  on  it  by  the  generosity  and  loving  care  of  the  lord  of  the  manor, 
Mr.  Goulton  Constable,  of  Walcot  Hall,  still,  however,  leaving  much  to  be 
done  in  replacing  the  flat  plaster  ceilings  with  high  pitched  roofs.  The  chancel, 
which  was  a  mean  modern  makeshift,  has  been  rebuilt  in  a  stately  manner, 
and  the  whole  church  raised  from  a  condition  of  squalor  and  decay,  from  the 
designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  J.  Oldrid  Scott.  The  low  oak 
benches  which  have  replaced  the  high  deal  horse-boxes  are  of  remarkable 
excellence  both  in  design  and  material. 

The  sameness  of  an  ordinary  archaeological  excursion  was  also  varied  by 
the  once  but  most  falsely  so-called  "Julian's  Bower,"  on  a  projecting  headland 
above^  the  Trent  at  Alkborough,  one  of  the  few  surviving  examples  of  the 
"quaint  mazes  on  the  wanton  green"  alluded  to  by  Shakespeare,  once  very 
common,  but  which  now,  too  often,  are  either  ploughed  up  or  "  for  lack  of  tread 
are  undistinguishable. "  The  Alkborough  maze  is  of  the  same  pattern  with  that 
of  Wing,  near  Uppingham,  in  Rutland,  and  of  nearly  the  same  dimensions, 
about  40ft.  in  diameter.  Its  "forthrights  and  meanders,"  which  through 
neglect  had  become  overgrown  with  vegetation,  have  been  cleaned  and  made 
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good  by  Mr.  Goulton  Constable,  by  whose  direction  a  copy  of  the  maze  has 
been  laid  down,  according  to  old  ecclesiastical  precedent,  on  the  floor  of  the 
church  porch,  as  we  see  it  at  Lucca  and  at  Chartres. 

ROXBY. 

The  pavement  at  Roxhj  was  next  visited,  having  been  specially  opened  for 
inspection  by  V.  D.  Gary  Elwes,  Esq.  This  is  smaller  than  that  at  Horkstow, 
and  exhibits  only  the  fret  or  guilloche  and  other  conventional  patterns,  with 
an  entire  absence  of  pictorial  scenes.  The  ornamentation,  however,  is  excellent 
of  its  kind,  surpassing  Horkstow  in  accuracy  of  drawing  and  arrangement. 

The  church  at  Roxhy  is  a  charming  little  Decorated  building,  all  of  one 
date,  with  a  really  magnificent  series  of  lofty  canopied  sedilia,  with  ogee 
canopies  and  tall  pinnacles  of  very  unusual  sumptuousness  in  the  chancel,  and 
a  priestly  effigy,  richly  vested,  under  a  monumental  recess  in  the  south  aisle. 
A  piece  of  pre-Korman  stone-work  in  the  west  wall  of  the  north  aisle  indicates 
the  early  foundation  of  the  church. 

WiNTERTON, 

the  history  of  which  was  given  in  an  admirable  paper,  exemplary  for  its 
clearness  and  brevity,  read  by  one  of  a  well-known  and  valued  family,  the 
Rev.  J,  T.  Fowler,  Vice-Principal  of  Bishop  Hatfield  Hall,  at  Durham,  is  a 
large  cruciform  church,  of  very  ugly  outline,  owing  to  the  lowering  of  the 
roof,  with  a  western  tower  absorbed  in  the  aisles,  the  lower  stories  being  pre- 
Norman,  and  the  belfry  stage  Early  English.  The  fabric  of  the  church  is 
Early  English,  with  well-proportioned  lancets,  and  rich  windows  of  late 
Decorated  work  of  unusual  design  in  the  transept  gable  ends.  The  Early 
English  arcade  within  is  finely  proportioned.  The  tall  octagonal  piers  exhibit 
a  very  unusual  feature  in  horizontal  bands  ornamented  with  the  dog-tooth 
moulding  encircling  them.  Much  has  been  done  to  improve  the  interior  by 
those  to  whom  it  is  dear,  but  much  more  remains  to  be  done,  especially  in  the 
removal  of  the  whitewashed  plaster  ceilings. 

At  Winterton  the  large  party  was  entertained  at  tea  by  the  Rev.  J.  T. 
Fowler  and  the  Rev.  E,  S.  Wilson,  Vicar,  and  returning  to  Barton,  dined 
together  at  the  George  Hotel. 

On  the  second  day's  excursion  (June  14)  the  party  drove  direct  to  the 
Ancient  Earthworks  Tcnown  as  Barro  -J)  Castles,  which  cover  some  six  to  eight 
acres  of  ground.  The  Rev.  J.  G.  Sampson,  Vicar,  read  a  brief  paper  on  the 
subject ;  after  which  the  Bishop  of  Nottingham  said  that  he  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  "  Castles "  were  originally  a  Saxon  stronghold,  not 
intended  for  an  army,  but  for  the  followers  of  a  chief.  Such  strongholds  were 
usually  formed  in  the  following  way  : — A  circular  mound  was  formed  in 
the  centre,  and  around  that  was  a  palisading  of  timber  work.  Then  there  was 
an  annexe,  into  which  cattle  might  be  driven  on  the  outbreak  of  hostilities, 
and  beyond  that  was  a  surrounding  ditch.  The  earthwork  might  have  had 
some  connection  with  the  battle  of  Brunnesburgh,  which  arch  geological  opinion 
located  either  at  Barton  or  Barrow,  and  the  following  reference  to  the  engage- 
ment, which  took  place  in  the  tenth  century,  was  contained  in  Robert  de  Brunne's 
Chronicle  : — 

**  He  brought  the  King  Anlaf  up  the  Humber, 

With  seven  hundred  ships  and  fifteen,  so  great  was  the  number, 

Athelstan  here  saw  all  the  great  host 

He  and  Edward,  his  brother,  hurried  to  the  coast. 

At  Brunnesburgh  on  Humber  they  gave  them  assault, 

From  morning  until  evening  lasted  the  battle. 

At  the  last  to  their  ships  the  King  gave  them  chase 

All  fled  away,  that  was  of  God's  grace." 
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The  "Castles"  also  commanded  the  once  commodious  haven  at  which 
Henry  VIII.  and  Catherine  Howard  landed  on  their  return  from  Yorkshire  in 
1541.  The  royal  party  left  Hull  in  the  morning  of  October  6th,  and  after 
crossing  the  H umber  proceeded  to  Thornton,  where  they  were  received  by  the 
members  of  the  College  in  solemn  procession,  and  lodged  in  the  Abbey 
buildings. 

A  short  drive  took  the  party  to  the  so-called  Goxhill  Priory  (probably  a 
domestic  not  a  monastic  building),  where  sometime  was  spent  in  an  inspection 
of  the  chapel  and  the  adjoining  residence  of  the  Early  Georgian  era.  Goxhill 
Priory,  according  to  a  Paper  read  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Tayloe,  is  surrounded  by  a 
moat  of  about  10  ft.  deep,  with  a  wall  of  masonry  on  its  inner  side,  and  access 
was  no  doubt  obtained  by  a  drawbridge.  It  is  a  building  40  ft.  high,  of  three 
bays,  with  handsome  slender  buttresses  between  them  ;  the  lower  storey  is 
vaulted.  In  the  upper  storeys  the  windows  are  large,  and  he  assigned  them 
to  the  Decorated  style.  At  the  east  and  west  ends  the  windows  were,  he 
believed,  altered  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  the  south  wall 
of  the  upper  chamber  is  a  door  with  an  ogee  foliated  arch,  communicating 
with  an  apartment  now  destroyed,  and  a  squint  to  enable  those  in  this  apart- 
ment to  view  and  take  part  in  the  holy  mysteries.  At  the  west  end  there  are 
traces  of  the  gallery  for  the  family.  The  entrance  to  the  chapel  is  by  a  newel 
stair  at  the  west  end  of  the  south  wall,  and  it  was  surmounted  by  a  turret. 
Mr.  Taylor  assigned  the  chapel  to  the  fourteenth  century,  and  he  had  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  it  was  neither  a  chantry  chapel,  a  parochial  chapel,  nor 
an  oratory.  The  real  question  which  puzzles  archaeologists  is  whether  the 
chapel  was  an  appanage  of  Thornton  Abbey  or  a  private  chapel  of  the  Lord  of 
the  ]\Ianor  of  Goxhill.  Mr.  Taylor  thought  that  there  were  many  evidences 
that  it  was  a  private  chapel,  one  of  the  strongest  of  which  was  contained  in 
the  will  of  Sir  Philip  Despenser  in  1401.  Sir  Philip,  who  acquired  the  Goxhill 
property  by  marriage,  was  a  younger  son  of  the  favourite  of  Edward  II.,  and 
was  executed.  After  mentioning  some  of  the  facts  adduced  in  favour  of  the 
view  that  the  Priory  belonged  to  Thornton  Abbey,  Mr.  Taylor  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  building  was  erected  by  the  Abbey  authorities  and  conveyed 
to  one  of  the  families  of  the  Spensers.  Precentor  Yenables,  too,  confirmed 
Mr.  Taylor's  view  that  it  was  a  manorial  chapel.  Goxhill  Churcli  was  next 
visited.  It  is  a  handsome  church  (restored  at  considerable  cost  in  1879),  and 
has  a  fine  Decorated  nave,  cased  in  Perpendicular  aisle  walls  of  unusual 
excellence,  and  an  Early  English  chancel,  containing  a  very  fine  cross-legged 
effigy  of  a  knight  (temp.  Edward  II.)  in  chain  armour.  The  western  tower  is 
a  fine  structure,  with  a  richly  pinnacled  belfry  storey  on  a  Decorated  base. 

Thornton  Abbey. 
The  scanty  but  exquisitely  beautiful  remains  of  Thornton  Abbey*  were  next 
visited.  The  foundations  of  the  once  magnificent  cruciform  church  can  be 
accurately  traced,  but  the  whole  of  the  walls  and  piers  have  been  removed, 
and  no  part  of  the  superstructure  remains,  with  the  exception  of  two  bays  of 
the  octagonal  chapter  house,  and  its  vaulted  vestibule,  a  building  which  when 
perfect  must  have  rivalled  that  of  Southwell,  a  portion  of  the  south  transept 
of  early  fourteenth-century  design  of  the  most  exquisite  character,  and  between 
the  two  a  vaulted  apartment,  perhaps  the  monks'  parlour,  opening  out  of  the 
cloisters.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  Bishop  of  Nottingham,  it  was  resolved  to 
petition  the  Earl  of  Yarborough  to  authorise  the  cutting  down  of  the  ivy  which 
covers  nearly  half  of  the  remaining  walls,  his  Lordship  remarking  that  that 
parasitical  plant  was  a  most  dangerous  enemy  to  ruins.  The  magnificent 
gateway,  which  is  happily  nearly  perfect,  is  too  well  known  to  need  any 
description.  It  is  second  only  to  that  of  Battle  Abbey— if  indeed  surpassed 
by  that— among  the  conventual  gate-houses  still  remaining. 

*  For  a  full  account  of  Thornton  Abbey  see  the  Society's  Transactions,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  149-160. 
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As  a  practical  result  of  the  Bishop's  words  it  was  determined  to  send  a 
notification  to  the  Earl  of  Yarborough,  directing  his  attention  to  the  danger  to 
which  portions  of  the  ruins  were  now  exposed  through  the  above-named  cause. 
Beautiful  as  the  ancient  ivy  is  which  now  clusters  over  its  walls,  it  was  felt 
that  this  should  not  endanger  the  remains  of  so  valuable  a  relic  of  the  past,  and 
that  it  would  be  better  to  destroy  the  ivy,  root  and  branch,  rather  than  lead 
to  the  very  serious  loss  of  that  which  it  now  pierces  with  always  increasing 
danger  year  by  year,  otherwise  we  should  suffer  we  know  not  how  soon  the 
great  loss  of  both  walls  and  ivy. 

We  are  happy  to  announce  that  in  accordance  with  this  resolution  Lord 
Yarborough  readily  agreed  to  this  recommendation. 

Leaving  the  Abbey,  after  luncheon,  the  visitors  had  a  very  pleasant 
drive  through  the  park  to  the  mansion  of  the  Earl  of  Yarborough  at  Brocklesby. 
After  inspecting  the  pictures  and  cabinets  in  the  hall,  and  the  contents  of  the 
Museum  Worsleyanum,  they  proceeded  to  the  Church,  which  contains  some 
interesting  monuments. 

Ulceby  Church, 

the  next  place  visited,  is  a  building  of  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  is  in  the  Decorated  style.  It  has  a  well-proportioned  tower  and  spire, 
and  consists  of  nave  and  aisles,  with  chancel  chiefly  of  the  Decorated  period. 
The  south  aisle  is  much  wider  than  that  to  the  north,  and  is  roofed  with  a 
separate  gable.  The  round  arch  opening  into  the  north  chantry  is  a  fragment 
of  the  earlier  church.  On  the  north  respond  of  the  chancel  arch  is  a 
dedication  cross.  The  rood  screen,  formerly  at  the  entrance  to  the  chancel, 
has  been  removed  to  the  north  aisle.  Some  of  the  old  carved  oak  ends  of  the 
pews  are  very  handsome. 

Thornton  Cfrtis  Church, 

which  was  beautifully  and  appropriately  restored  in  1884  from  designs  by 
Mr.  James  Fowler,  of  Louth,  at  a  cost  of  about  £3000,  was  the  last  of  the 
churches  visited.  It  was  described  by  the  architect  as  the  most  interesting 
church  inspected,  and  one  of  which  North  Lincolnshire  might  well  be  proud. 
It  was  of  Norman  foundation  ;  the  chancel  is  still  of  that  style.  Early  in  the 
thirteenth  century  the  church  was  extended  westwards,  and  now  possesses  an 
extensive  nave,  which  is  of  Early  English  date  with  wider  aisles  added  in 
Decorated  times.  The  arcades  on  each  side  differ,  the  southern  being  eJctremely 
ornamental  with  capitals  of  foliage,  and  the  northern  much  plainer.  There 
is  an  original  Norman  piscina  in  the  chancel,  and  the  font,  which  is  of  basalt, 
is  a  miniature  copy  of  that  in  Lincoln  Cathedral,  and  is  very  beautifully 
ornamented  on  the  sides  and  the  top. 

The  Meeting  was  concluded  on  Friday  with  a  visit  to  the  pre-historic 
boat  discovered  two  years  ago  at  Brigg,  and  the  raft  still  more  recently  found 
near  the  same  spot,  and  the  interesting  churches  of  Broughton  and  Bigby. 
The  Meeting  may  be  pronounced  to  have  been  both  pleasant  and  instructive, 
and  the  arrangements  reflected  much  credit  on  its  organisers. 

CHURCH  RESTORATION. 
Croyland  Abbey. 

In  1860  the  west  front  of  this  fine  Abbey  was  endangered  through  the 
failure  of  its  foundation.  This  was  remedied  chiefly  through  the  influence  of 
Canon  Moore  by  the  aid  of  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  and  it  was  hoped  that 
the  whole  of  th^  fabric  was  then  made  safe. 

But  now  through  the  deep  drainage  of  the  soil  of  the  district  around  on 
which  the  Abbey  is  built,  fresh  dangerous  movements  and  cracks  in  the  walls 
indicate  new  peril,  and  it  has  been  reported  by  Mr.  Pearson  that  a  remedy 
should  be  as  soon  as  possible  provided  to  avert  a  very  probable  catastrophe. 
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'  In  consequence  a  new  effort  has  been  made  through  the  appeal  of  the  Rector 
of  Croyland,  which  has  met  with  partial  success,  a  sum  of  between  £400  and  £500 
having  been  collected  and  expended.  But  a  much  larger  amount  is  required 
to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  venerable  fabric.  Naturally  the  Society  is  deeply 
interested  in  tliis  matter,  and  at  a  Committee  Meeting  in  August,  1888,  the 
following  Resolution  was  unanimously  passed  :—"  That  the  Right  Rev.  the 
Bishop  of  Nottingham  and  the  Rev.  the  Precentor  of  Lincoln  be  requested  to 
draw  up  an  earnest  appeal  in  the  name  of  the  Society  for  help  towards  the 
preservation  of  the  west  front  and  other  older  portions  of  Croyland  Abbey,  in 
order  that  such  appeal  may  be  circulated  generally  with  Mr.  Pearson's  report  on 
its  present  most  dangerous  condition."  This  appeal  was  ordered  to  be  printed  at 
the  expense  of  the  Society,  and  handed  over  to  the  Rev.  the  Rector  of  Croy- 
land for  distribution.  This  offer  on  the  part  of  the  Society  was,  however, 
courteously  declined  by  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Le  Boeuf,  Rector  of  Croyland.  Never- 
theless the  Society  earnestly  trusts  that  subscriptions  will  be  forthcoming,  not 
only  from  those  belonging  to  the  county  of  Lincoln ,  and  the  neighbouring 
county  of  Northampton,  but  from  others  throughout  England  by  whom  such 
historical  buildings  are  deemed  to  be  most  valuable. 

FULBECK. 

To  the  surprise  of  those  interested  in  this  church,  danger  to  the  fabric 
unexpectedly  appeared  some  months  ago,  and  after  examination  by  Mr.  Kli'k 
it  was  found  that  this  had  arisen  from  the  pulling  down  of  the  chancel  and 
building  its  walls  furtlier  out  than  before,  whereby  the  east  end  of  the  nave 
was  deprived  of  its  original  support,  and  so  inclined  eastwards.  Through 
strengthening  the  internal  buttresses,  fresh  support  was  given  to  the  nave,  and 
we  trust  that  the  whole  fabric  is  now  in  a  safe  condition.  A  very  beautiful 
decorated  window  has  been  substituted  in  the  east  wall  of  the  chancel,  instead 
of  a  very  poor  predecessor  ;  this  is  eventually  to  be  filled  with  painted  glass. 
The  work  of  restoration  has  been  effected  by  the  united  efforts  of  the  Fane 
family  (who  have  long  been  resident  in  the  parish  of  Fulbeck),  assisted  by 
their  friends. 

KiPvKBY   LAYTHORPE. 

Some  years  ago  the  chancel  of  this  little  church  was  well  rebuilt,  but 
the  nave  was  left  in  its  old  and  sad  condition,  and  as  it  has  not  been  found 
possible  to  carry  out  the  proposed  substantial  repairs  of  the  nave  it  was 
decided  to  replace  the  old  pews  and  other  fittings  by  new  ones  of  more 
appropriate  character,  the  change  thus  produced  being  most  satisfactory. 

Granby  Church,  Notts. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  Church  of  Granby,  near  Nottingham,  has 
now  been  thoroughly  restored.  It  had  long  been  in  a  deplorable  condition, 
but  through  the  patient  efforts  of  the  Rev.  R.  Hamer,  the  Vicar,  it  has  become 
a  fabric  worthy  of  the  purpose  which  it  series.  The  Bishop  of  Nottingham 
was  requested  to  open  it  afresh,  and  the  service  was  attended  by  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Rutland  and  a  large  party  from  Belvoir  Castle,  as  well  as  by  the 
great  majority  of  the  parishioners. 
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BALANCE  SHEET,  1888. 


Received. 

£  s.    d. 

Balance  in  hand,  Jan.  4....  33  11  11 

Subscriptions 85  0     6 

Entrance  Fees  (10)  5  0     0 

Interest  on  Debenture  Stock 

(3  half-years) 6  19     9 

Interest  on  Deposit  Note,  &c.     0  10     0 

Interest  on  Current  Account     0  15  10 


£131  18     0 


January  3rd,  1889, 

J.  CLEMENTS,  Treasurer. 


Expended. 


Archaeological       Institute, 

(1886-1887)  2  2 

Mrs.   Doncaster  (half-year)  10  3 

Wish,  Binding,  &c 9  12 

Expenses, 

Barton-on-Humher  ..  8  9 

Mrs.  Doncaster,  Printing...  1  1 

Mrs,  Doncaster  (half-year)..  8  0 
Williamson,     Volume     for 

1887-88 38  17 

Half  Composition  added  to 

Deposit  Note 5  0 

Cheque  Book 0  3 

Balance  in  hand    48  9 


£131  18     0 


Examined  and  approved,  January  4th,  1889, 

E.  NOTTINGHAM,  Chairman. 
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The  Annual  Meeting  was  held  on  the  10th  December,  1888.  Sir  Henry  Dryden 
showed  drawings  of  some  symbolic  carvings,  including  the  Saxon  tomb  recently 
found  in  Peterborough  Cathedral ;  the  font  at  West  Haddon,  which  had  been 
obscured  by  being  built  into  the  tower  arch,  the  basin  of  which  seemed  to 
have  been  enlarged,  as  the  angles  of  the  carving  had  been  cut  away  ;  and  the 
eagle  stone  at  Brixworth,  which  was  a  representation  of  a  bird  with  four  legs 
and  no  wings,  the  meaning  of  which  was  not  easily  understandable.  Sir  Henry 
Dryden  then  read  a  short  account  of  an  exceedingly  interesting  discovery  near 
Sinigaglia  in  Italy  of  the  tomb  of  an  early  Christian  Bishop.  The  description 
is  published  by  the  Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould  in  The  Literary  Churchman  for 
November,  1888.  Sir  H.  Dryden  also  exhibited  tracings  from  prints  of  some 
of  the  articles  found,  from  a  book  published  in  Rome  by  Dr.  A.  de  Waal  in 
1888,  to  illustrate  his  remarks. 

The  Financial  Statement  was  read  by  the  Honorary  Treasurer  and  adopted, 
and  the  Annual  Report  was  presented  and  read  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Markham,  one  of 
the  Honorary  Secretaries,  and  duly  adopted. 

The  Report. 

Since  the  last  Annual  Meeting  your  Committee  have  regularly  met  for  the 
transaction  of  whatever  business  was  brought  before  them.  The  following 
buildings  have  been  erected  or  restored  during  the  year  : — 

Peterbokoijgh  Cathedral. 

The  repairs  of  the  choir  pillars  on  north  and  south  sides  have  been  com- 
pleted ;  the  whole  of  the  pillars  in  the  northern  arcade  being  very  much 
fractured,  and  their  state  exceedingly  dangerous. 

The  two  bays  of  nave  and  nave  aisles  next  crossing  cleaned  of  the  white- 
wash from  floor  to  ceiling,  and  their  defective  stonework  repaired ;  such 
cleaning  has  laid  open  very  distinctive  traces  of  the  stone  screen  erected  by 
Abbot  Kirkton. 

At  the  Committee  Meeting  held  at  Peterborough  on  the  11th  April,  1888, 
J.  L.  Pearson,  Esq. ,  R.  A. ,  the  architect,  produced  a  plan  of  arrangement  of 
choir,  the  general  western  line  of  which  was  definitely  accepted  by  the 
Committee. 

At  a  meeting  held  the  1st  May  a  tender  for  the  underpinning  of  the  walls 
of  the  north  transept  (as  recommended  by  the  architect)  was  accepted  for  the 
amountof  £1,052.  This  will  be  completed  by  the  end  of  this  month.  It  was 
both  a  difficult  and  dangerous  work,  from  the  fractured  state  of  the  gable,  and 
the  distance  it  at  present  ov(?rhangs  its  base.  During  the  progress  of  such 
work  the  old  buttress  of  the  Lady  Chapel  (the  only  fragment  of  that  structure 
now  left)  and  the  rude  facing-up  of  the  point  of  juncture  of  its  destroyed  side 
wall  (done  as  a  sort  of  buttress  in  1698)  were  found  to  be  so  fractured  and  out 
of  place  by  the  hanging  over  of  the  older  Norman  work  behind,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  rebuild  them.  This  has  been  eff"ected,  the  faced-up  part  extended 
sufficiently  for  strength  and  the  other  rebuilt  with  the  greatest  care,  stone  for 
stone,  at  a  cost  of  £164  added  to  the  former  amount.  The  interior  of  the 
above-mentioned  facing-up  of  the  juncture  of  Lady  Chapel  by  the  mason  Lorin 
in  1698  had  been  filled  with  fragments  of  the  arcades  of  the  interior  of  the 
chapel  (destroyed  in  1651-2),  and  other  exquisite  remains  of  shrine-work  of  the 
richest  character,  executed  (shortly  after  1327)  in  a  warm-coloured  church  stone, 
and  still  retaining  traces  of  colouring. 

The  Committee,  through  the  munificence  of  H.  P.  Gates,  Esq.,  have  been 
enabled  to  accept  tenders  (to  the  amount  of  £297  16s.  and  £86)  for  the  repair 
of  the  bell-frames  in  bell  tower,  whose  state  was  so  dangerous  that  for  some 
time  past  it  necessitated  the  entire  cession  of  ringing  the  bells.  His  handsome 
gift  of  £350  for  this  purpose  will,  it  is  trusted,  be  the  mjeans  of  removing  this 
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blot  from  the  Cathedral  services.  The  glazing  of  the  openings  in  the  bell 
tower  has  also  been  undertaken  (costing  £14  10s.),  these  openings  up  to  the 
present  time  having  admitted  the  wind  and  rain,  to  the  serious  damage  of  the 
Structure. 

Meetings  are  now  regularly  held  on  the  last  Monday  of  every  two  months, 
and  Chapter  and  Committee  are  very  desirous  of  succeeding  in  placing  in 
security  such  other  of  the  more  dangerous  parts  (such  as  the  north-east  angle  of 
the  new  building  and  the  south-east  angle  of  the  south  transept,  which  are  both 
in  a  most  dangerous  condition)  at  an  early  period. 

The  remains  laid  open  of  the  Saxon  Abbey  Church  have  been  covered  over 
in  such  a  way  as  enables  the  whole  of  its  parts  to  be  seen.  A  very  considerable 
portion  of  this  work  is  a  gift  by  the  contractor,  Alderman  Thompson. 

The  levelling  and  concreteing  of  the  floor  of  crossing  and  transepts  has 
been  ordered  and  is  being  proceeded  with.  The  architect  having  effected  an 
arrangement  with  the  builder  by  which  this  will  replace  the  original  contract 
for  relaying  the  old  floor,  this  will,  therefore,  be  executed  by  the  Committee 
without  further  outlay. 

The  underpinning  of  the  walls  brought  to  light  many  interesting  fragments 
of  the  former  Saxon  church,  to  which  period  belongs  the  greater  part  of  an 
unusually  fine  Saxon  monumental  slab  found  in  situ  in  that  part  of  the  old 
Saxon  churchyard  now  covered  by  the  north  transept  of  the  present  Abbey 
church  ;  and  fragments  of  another  tombstone  of  Roman  work  were  also  found, 
with  an  inscription  in  letters  of  four  inches  in  length  coloured  red  :  — 

A  -     -     -     - 

?     -     -     -     L  0  W  E  C     -     -     - 

NO-. 

A  further  note  as  to  the  restorations  at  the  Cathedral  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Irvine 
is  contained  in  the  Northamptonshire  Notes  and  Queries,  vol.  iii.,  p.  179. 

Northampton. 

The  Chicrch  of  All  Saints  has  been  entirely  restored,  the  external  repairs 
are  almost  completed  and  the  internal  decoration  is  progressing  rapidly,  a  fine 
new  reredos  having  been  erected.  The  plaster  work  upon  the  walls  of  the 
ehancel  is  coming  out  beautifully  as  the  colour  is  applied  to  it.  The  pulpit 
is  much  improved  by  being  placed  upon  one  centre  shaft  instead  of  the  heavy 
base  upon  which  it  used  to  stand. 

The  erection  of  jSt.  PauVs  Church,  the  plans  of  which  were  laid  before  your 
Committee  last  year,  has  not  yet  been  proceeded  with,  but  it  will  be  commenced 
immediately. 

The  past  year  has  been  a  busy  one  in  the  erection  of  Vicarage  Houses  to 
parishes  in  or  near  Northampton,  namely  : — to  St.  Mary,  Far  Cotton  ;  St. 
James,  St.  James'  End  ;  and  to  St.  Lawrence.  In  the  case  of  St.  Mary  and 
St.  Lawrence,  the  Vicarages  are  contiguous  to  the  Church,  and  this  has  been 
remembered  in  their  design,  so  that  they  group  well  with  the  older  buildings. 
A  considerable  block  of  parochial  buildings  has  been  completed  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Edmund  during  the  year,  consisting  of  a  large  Parish  Hall,  Class- 
rooms, and  a  Mission  House,  all  in  stone  and  half  timber  work  of  a  somewhat 
late  treatment  of  domestic  Gothic. 

Although  perhaps  slightly  outside  the  domain  of  your  Committee's 
operations,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  record  that  the  Northampton  Corporation 
hare  determined  to  make  additions  to  the  Town  Hall ;  and  your  Committee 
feel  that  it  is  a  source  of  some  satisfaction,  from  an  architectural  point  of  view, 
that  the  treatment  of  the  extended  fagade  will  be  in  complete  harmony  with 
the  existing  portion,  and  would  further  express  a  hope  that  the  additional 
statues  to  be  erected  will  include  Queen  Eleanor  amongst  others,  for  which 
room  was  not  found  in  the  first  instance. 
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At  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  a  new  lych-gate  of  good  oak  work 
has  been  erected  during  the  year. 

Earls  Barton  Chicrch.  —Your  Committee  were  consulted  by  Mr.  Edward 
Thornton  concerning  the  displacement  of  the  lead  covering  the  chancel  roof  of 
this  clmich,  and  their  approval  of  the  course  suggested  ty  Mr.  Thornton's 
architect  has  resulted  in  a  sound  improvement. 

Irthlinghorough  Church.  — The  tower  at  this  church  was  taken  down  last 
year,  and  a  foundation  of  concrete  was  prepared.  On  the  8th  of  August  this 
year,  the  re-eretion  of  the  tower  was  commenced,  it  being  proposed  to  rebuild 
as  high  as  the  floor  of  the  clock  chamber,  some  20  feet.  Your  Committee  are, 
however,  sorry  to  have  to  report  that  even  this  height  has  not  yet  been  finished  ; 
in  consequence  ol  the  settlement  of  the  tower,  the  worked  stone  of  the  doorways 
and  windows  has  been  found  to  be  much  crushed,  and  in  many  cases  new  stone- 
work has  been  inserted  ;  of  the  steps  of  the  spiral  staircase  only  two  were 
found  complete.  A  large  amount  of  new  stone  also  had  to  be  used  for  working 
the  plinth,  because,  when  an  attempt  was  made  at  the  commencement  of  this 
century  to  strengthen  the  tower,  much  of  this  plinth,  and  also  other  projections 
were  chipped  away.  All  this  has  entailed  a  larger  expenditure  of  time  and 
money  than  was  anticipated. 

Welford  Church.  — Upon  the  death  of  the  late  Mrs.  Poole  it  was  thought  to 
be  a  good  opportunity  to  erect  a  memorial  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Rev. 
George  Ayliffe  and  Mrs.  Poole  ;  and  accordingly  a  handsome  reredos,  designed 
by  Mr.  A.  H.  Parker,  of  "Worcester,  has  been  erected  in  Welford  Church,  and 
to  this  memorial  the  Architectural  Society  has  had  the  honour  of  subscribing. 

Church  Plate. 

Your  Committee  have  at  last  taken  in  hand  the  making  of  an  inventory 
of  the  Church  Plate  in  the  Archdeaconries  of  Northampton  and  Oakham.  A 
Letter  and  Form  of  Return  has  accordingly  been  sent  to  every  incumbent  in 
the  archdeaconries,  asking  for  particulars  of  the  plate  in  each  parish.  Of  these 
a  large  number  of  returns  have  been  received  by  the  Hon.  Sec.  These  will  be 
scheduled  and  arranged,  but  your  Committee  intend  as  far  as  possible  that 
each  parish  shall  be  visited  and  an  inspection  made.  The  Committee  hope 
eventually,  after  the  necessary  corrections  and  amplifications,  to  print  the 
inventory  either  separately  or  in  the  annual  volume  of  the  Associated  Societies. 

The  Rutland  Plate  has,  it  seems,  been  already  treated  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Hope 
in  a  volume  published  by  Bemrose  &  Sons,  Derby. 

During  the  year  the  following  books  and  photographs  have  been  acquired 
by  the  Society  : — 

"  Langford,  Oxfordshire."  Pamphlet  presented  by  the  author,  Sir  Henry 
Dryden. 

Spalding,  four  photographs  of  the  buildings  and  Irthlinghorough  Church, 
presented  by  Mr.  R.  G.  Scriven. 

"  Church  Bells  and  Church  Lore,"  by  T.  North.     Purchased. 

"  Northamptonshire  Notes  and  Queries."     Purchased. 

Copies  of  the  iron  work  on  the  old  chest  at  Church  Brampton.  From 
drawings  by  Mr.  Corry,  kindly  lent  by  the  Rev.  H,  C.  Calverley. 

The  Annual  Excursion  and  Entertainment  was  held  in  conjunction  with 
the  Midland  Union  of  Natural  History  Societies  at  Northampton.  The  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Natural  History  Societies  was  held  at  the  Town  Hall,  the  chair 
being  taken  by  the  Right  Honble.  The  Earl  Spencer,  K.G.  After  the  meeting 
the  members  were  conducted  round  the  town  by  the  Rev.  T.  C.  Beasley,  the 
following  places  being  wi&itQd -.—  The  Comity  Hall,  the  Chapel  and  Domestic 
Buildings  of  St.  John's  Hosintal,  and  then  the  party  proceeded  to  8t.  Gilts' 
Church,  and  so  on  to  the  Round  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  fine 
Gorman  Church  of  St.  Peter's  was  lastly  inspected. 
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The  Conversazione  was  held  in  the  evening  at  the  Town  Hall  jointly 
with  the  Natural  History  Societies. 

A  good  collection  of  photographs  was  hung  in  the  upper  corridor,  the 
following  buildings  being  represented  : — St.  Edmund's  Parochial  Buildings, 
St.  Crispin's  Church  and  Hall,  St.  Mary's  Church,  St.  Mary's  Vicarage, 
Houses  in  St.  Giles's  Street,  Offices  in  St.  Giles's  Square,  Interior  of  St.  Mary's 
Church,  St.  James's  Vicarage,  and  St.  Lawrence's  Vicarage. 

The  Architectural  Society's  Meeting  was  held  under  the  presidency  of 
S.  G.  Stopford  Sackville,  Esq.  Sir  Henry  Dryden,  Bart.,  in  the  absence  of 
Rev.  R.  S.  Baker,  read  his  paper  on  the  Excavations  at  Titchmarsh  Castle, 
shewing  the  principal  features  of  the  Castle  by  means  of  drawings.  Sir  Henry 
Dryden  then  read  his  own  paper  on  Kingsthorije  Church,  fully  illustrated 
by  plans  and  drawings.  Mr.  J.  A.  GoTcn,  of  Ketteiing,  read  the  concluding 
paper  on  Some  Notable  Houses  of  Northamptonshire. 

On  Thursday  morning  the  members  of  the  Architectural  Society,  joined  by 
several  members  of  the  Midland  Union  of  Natural  History  Societies — altogether 
numbering  22 — left  the  Castle  Station,  Northampton,  by  the  9.20  train  for 
Higham  Ferrers  Station,  where  a  coach  and  waggonette  were  waiting.  At  the 
Borough  of  Higham  Ferrers  they  were  met  by  the  Vicar,  the  Rev.  W.  Hox)kins, 
who  conducted  them  over  the  church,  and  gave  explanations  of  the  chief 
points  of  interests.  The  memorial  brasses  were  especially  admired.  The 
communion  plate  and  registers  were  shewn  to  the  visitors.  The  Bede  House, 
the  Old  Grammar  School,  the  Cross  in  the  Churchyard,  and  the  Market  Cross 
were  also  inspected.  From  Higham  the  members  proceeded  to  Rushden,  and 
were  shewn  over  the  church  by  the  Rector,  the  Rev.  Canon  Barker.  Particular 
attention  was  directed  to  the  quaint  parvise  over  the  north  porch,  where 
within  the  last  forty  years  an  old  woman  used  to  live,  having  to  ascend  to  her 
room  by  means  of  a  ladder.  The  peculiar  strainer  arches,  like  the  one  at 
Wells  Cathedral,  were  much  commented  upon,  and  the  uncommon  tracery  of 
the  window  of  the  north  transept  v/as  also  noticed. 

On  proceeding  to  Irchcsier  the  visitors  were  received  by  the  Rev.  H.  H. 
Slater  (the  Vicar)  and  the  Church  was  shewn.  The  nave  has  been  thoroughly 
restored  but  the  restoration  of  the  chancel  belonging  to  the  lay  Rector,  Lord 
Wantage,  has  not  at  present  been  commenced. 

The  journey  was  continued  through  Woolaston  and  Grenden,  but  time 
did  not  permit  of  a  rest  being  made  at  either  place,  the  village  of 
Eastern  Maudit,  sacred  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Percy,  being  pointed  out  on 
the  left  hand.  The  next  pause  was  made  at  Castle  Ashhy,  where  luncheon 
was  provided  at  the  Falcon  Inn.  This  being  finished,  the  Church  was  visited 
and  the  monuments  of  the  Compton  family  inspected.  Through  the  kindness 
of  the  Marquis  of  Northampton,  the  party  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Scriven 
through  the  rooms  and  grounds  of  the  Castle.  Subsequently  the  visitors  were 
conveyed  to  Earls  Barton,  the  Church  at  Whiston  having  unfortunately  to  be 
left  out  of  the  programme  owing  to  the  want  of  time,  although  the  Rector,  the 
Hon.  and  Rev.  Llwellyn  Irby,  had  kindly  offered  to  shew  the  Church.  The 
Rev.  R.  R.  Cobbold  (the  Vicar)  showed  the  fine  old  Anglo-Saxon  Church  at 
Earls  Barton.  It  was  noticed  that  the  tower  had  been  very  satisfactorily 
restored.  Afterwards  the  Vicar  kindly  entertained  the  members  in  his  garden 
with  tea.  The  visitors  returned  through  Billing,  Ecton,  and  Weston  Favel, 
reaching  Northampton  about  half-past  six  ;  while  those  of  the  party  who 
wished  to  return  earlier  travelled  by  the  5.10  train  from  Castle  Ashby  Station. 
Altogether  the  excursion  was  as  enjoyable  as  it  was  interesting,  and  the 
weather  was  exceptionally  favourable. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Bath  this  year,  the  delegates 
of  the  Corresponding  Societies  discussed  the  Ancient  Monuments  Act,  and 
General  Pitt- Rivers  pointed  out  that  the  Local  Societies  ought  to  assist  in 
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placing  all  monuments  in  their  districts  under  the  protection  of  the  Act ;  and 
it  was  also  proposed  that  the  Local  Societies  should  prepare  maps  of  their 
districts  shewing  the  sites  of  all  remains  by  means  of  signs,  and  that  the  set 
of  signs  adopted  by  the  International  Congress  which  met  at  Stockholm  in 
1874  should  be  adopted.  The  Committee  of  the  British  Association  and  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  are  now  engaged  with  this  work. 

The  question  of  the  advisability  of  other  Archaaological  Societies,  who 
publish  papers  on  pre-historic  remains,  joining  the  British  Association  as 
Corresponding  Societies  was  also  brought  forward,  and  it  was  thought  that  it 
would  be  a  very  proper  thing  that  such  Societies  should  be  affiliated  in  this 
manner. 

Your  Secretary  was  present  at  the  Bath  Meeting,  as  representative  of  the 
Northamptonshire  Natural  History  Society,  and  he  thinks  he  is  bound  to 
bring  these  matters  before  this  Society. 
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The  Keport. 

The  Thirty-third  Report  read  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  held  at  the  Guildhall, 
Worcester,  on  Monday,  March  25th,  1889. 

It;  is  with  much  pleasure  j'our  Committee  have  to  report  the  completion  of 
another  successful  year,  during  which  the  Society's  roll  of  Members  has  been 
well  kept  up,  and  the  balance  of  funds  in  hand  amounts  to  nearly  £74,  includ- 
ing interest  now  due. 

Additions  of  the  following  works  have  been  made  to  the  Society's  Library 
during  the  past  year  :  Valentine  Green's  Siirvey  of  the  City  of  Worcester,  1764  ; 
Winkle's  Historical  and  Descriptive  Account  of  the  Cathedral  Churchof  Worcester, 
1842  ;  History  of  Deerhurst ;  baton's  Worcester  Cathedrctl ;  Catalogtcc  of  the  Jews' 
Exhibition,  1887  ;  Folklore  Journal ;  St.  Allan's  Society's  Reports  and  Papers  ; 
Worthington's  Remnants  of  Gothic  Architecture,  1883;  Noake's  Worcestershire 
Nuggets  ;  and  Bailey 's  Etchings  of  Old  Houses  in  Worcester.  The  last-mentioned 
work  of  art  is  an  acquisition  which  the  Society  has  done  well  in  securing,  as  these 
architectural  relics  of  the  past  are  gradually  disappearing,  and  the  skill  with 
which  the  etchings  are  finished  will  hereafter  render  them  increasingly  valuable. 
The  purchase  has  also  supplied  a  want  which  the  Society  long  ago  acknowledged. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  Society's  set  of  Volumes  of  Rep)orts  and  Papers  of  the 
Associated  Societies^  Proceedings  has  been,  after  considerable  trouble,  made 
complete  from  the  commencement  (1850)  to  the  present  time,  and  having  been 
neatly  and  substantially  bound  by  Mr.  Humphreys,  now  present  a  very 
creditable  appearance. 
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Since  the  publication  of  the  last  report  the  Society  and  archaeologists 
generally  have  sustained  a  great  loss  by  the  death  of  the  veteran  Matthew 
Holbeche  Bloxam,  F.S.  A.,  of  Rugby,  who  was  a  Vice-President  of  our  Society, 
and  who  had  on  several  occasions  attended  its  excursions  and  kindly  contri- 
buted from  his  great  stores  of  information  to  the  instruction  and  entertainment 
of  the  Members.  His  principal  work  was  his  Gothic  ArcJiiiecture,  first  published 
in  a  rudimentary  form  in  1829,  and  which  has  since  appeared  in  ten  enlarged 
and  improved  editions,  and  has  been  translated  into  German.  Mr.  Bloxam 
was  specially  conversant  with  the  antiquities  of  his  own  County  of  Warwick, 
but  he  also  paid  considerable  attention  to  those  of  Worcestershire.  One  of  his 
many  learned  papers  was  on  the  Sepulchral  Monuments  in  Worcester  Cathedral. 
Mr.  Bloxam  was  ever  ready  to  show  kindness  and  impart  information  to  those 
who  consulted  him  on  subjects  in  which  he  was  an  authority.  By  Mr.  Bloxam's 
death  a  vacancy  was  occasioned  in  the  list  of  Vice-Presidents  of  this  Society, 
which  has  been  filled  by  the  Committee  in  the  appointment  of  Alderman  Noake. 

Excursions. 

Hartlebury  and  KidcUnninster  were  the  places  selected  for  the  Society's 
first  excursion  in  June,  1888,  and,  as  might  have  been  expected,  proved 
abundantly  interesting.  Although  the  Society  had  enjoyed  episcopal  patron- 
age ever  since  its  formation,  no  visit  had  ever  been  paid  to  the  Bishop  ;  and  a 
period  of  more  than  30  years  having  elapsed,  it  was  thought  desirable  to  include 
Hartlebury  in  the  first  iter  of  the  season.  On  this  being  made  known  to  his 
Lordship,  a  most  kind  invitation  was  sent,  requesting  the  Members  of  the 
Society  to  visit  the  Castle  and  take  lunch  there.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
courteous  and  hospitable  reception  experienced  on  that  occasion  both  from  the 
Bishop  and  Mrs.  Philpott,  who  showed  the  visitors  over  their  historic  mansion, 
after  which  the  Bishoi?  and  Alderman  Noake  read  some  notes  respecting  the 
fabric  from  the  time  of  its  Norman  foundation  as  a  Castle  and  the  altered  form 
it  took  after  the  ruination  eftected  by  the  Wars  of  the  Stuarts,  also  giving 
humorous  details  of  the  visit  of  George  III.  both  to  Hartlebury  and  Worcester. 
It  was  mentioned  as  a  fact  that  King  George  had  determined  on  seeking  shelter 
at  this  Castle  in  case  the  threatened  invasion  of  Bonaparte  had  been  accom- 
plished. After  luncheon  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Wilson,  on  behalf  of  the  Society, 
suitably  thanked  his  Lordship  for  his  kind  hospitality  ;  and  then  the  Rev. 
D.  Robertson,  Rector  of  the  Parish,  led  the  party  to  the  church,  which  is  a 
modern  building,  but  the  ancient  registers  were  thought  worthy  of  closer 
inspection.  The  train  to  Kidderminster  was  next  taken,  and  on  arriving  at 
that  town  the  visitors  were  received  at  the  parish  church  by  the  Rev.  S.  Phillips, 
Vicar,  and  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Burton,  Head  Master  of  the  Grammar  School,  the 
latter  reading  an  instructive  paper  On  the  History  of  the  Town  and  its  handsome 
Old  Church  ;  he  also  described  its  monuments,  which  include  a  notable  brass 
and  many  interesting  recumbent  figures.  Here,  too,  the  curious  and  valuable 
registers  were  inspected,  after  which  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Burton  kindly  refreshed 
the  party  with  tea  at  his  house,  and  then  accompanied  them  through  the  streets, 
pointing  out  all  things  notable,  and  stopjiing  at  the  Art  Exhibition,  where  a 
lengthened  stay  was  made  until  the  company  returned  home  by  rail. 

A  second  excursion  was  arranged  for  August  23rd  to  Stratford-on-Avon. 
On  arriving  at  that  town  the  Members  and  Friends  took  lunch  at  the  Shaks- 
peare  Hotel,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  church,  where  Messrs,  Oliver  and 
NoAKE  read  papers  on  the  history  and  restoration  of  the  structure.  The  work 
then  accomplished  included  the  entire  repair  of  the  external  fabric,  which  had 
been  carefully  carried  out  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  the  Society  for  Protection 
of  Ancient  Buildings,  also  the  removal  of  the  galleries,  the  re-arrangement  of 
the  seating,  strengthening  of  the  tower  by  iron  ties,  and  adding  new  bells. 
The  remaining  work  proposed  to  be  done  was  the  opening  of  the  transepts  and 
removal  of  the  organ  to  another  situation  in  the  church.     On  leaving  the  edifice 
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tlie  visitors  passed  through  the  streets  inspecting  many  of  its  ancient  and 
picturesque  buildings,  and  for  those  of  a  public  character  they  had  been 
favoured  with  a  free  cntHe  by  the  liberality  of  the  Mayor,  Sir  Arthur  Hodgson. 
The  Members  and  friends  present  at  one  or  both  of  these  excursions  were  the 
Rev.  Canon  Cattley,  Rev.  J.  B.  Wilson,  Rev.  H.  Kingsford  and  friend,  Rev. 
R.  R.  Duke,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Robinson,  Rev.  W.  M.  and  Miss  Kingsmill,  Revs. 
R.  Thursiield,  C.  Chaytor,  P.  A.  Ellis,  T.  P.  Wadley  ;  Aid.  and  Mrs.  Noake, 
Aid.  and  Mrs.  Knott,  Mr.  Sherifi'  Day,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jeffery  and  friend,  Mr.,  Mrs.,  and  Miss  Cooper,  the  Misses  Blick,  Perkins, 
Hill,  and  Abrahall ;  Messrs.  H.  Rowe,  J.  Wood,  T.  L.  Smith,  Humphrey,  and 
Spofforth. 

Conversazione. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  and  satisfactory  re-unions  hitherto  held  by  the 
Society  took  place  at  the  Guildhall,  on  Wednesday,  the  12th  of  December, 
when  nearly  100  Members  and  Friends  attended.  The  Dean  of  Worcester  took 
the  Chair,  and  the  Rev.  Canon  Creighton  gave  a  description  of  his  recent  visit 
to  Dalmatia,  particularly  alluding  to  the  historical  and  architectural  points  of 
interest  connected  with  that  country,  which  he  said  involved  peculiarities 
marking  it  out  distinctly  from  any  other  part  of  the  world,  it  being  possible  to 
study  architecture  there  in  a  consecutive  manner  from  the  time  of  the  Romans 
down  to  the  sixteenth  century.  The  Professor  then  described  some  of  the 
more  noteworthy  churches  and  other  buildings  in  Dalmatia,  which,  he  said, 
had  all  been  beautifully  finished.  Passing  on  to  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  country,  he  introduced  to  the  audience  his  daughter,  dressed  in  the  costume 
of  a  young  Dalmatian  lady,  which  elicited  much  approbation.  On  the  motion 
of  Rev.  A.  S.  Porter,  seconded  by  Mr.  F.  Corbett,  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was 
passed  to  the  Canon.  Similar  votes  were  passed  to  the  Dean  for  presiding, 
and  to  the  Mayor  for  the  use  of  the  hall.  Ample  refreshments  were  served  in 
the  course  of  the  evening. 

With  a  view  to  restoring  the  Evening  Meetings  for  the  reading  and 
discussion  of  papers,  the  Committee  met  at  the  Guildhall,  on  Friday,  Mar.  22, 
1889,  at  8  p.m.,  when  Mr.  Hopkins  read  an  interesting  paper  On  Wyre  Piddle 
Church:  its  Restoration,  and  the  very  Ancient  Architectural  Relics  found  there. 
Alderman  Noake  also  read  A  Dissertation  on  Dr.  SacheverelV s  Visit  to 
Worcester  in  1710 ;  and  he  produced  a  drawing  of  a  curious  inscription  found 
on  an  old  beam  of  Thorn  farm-house,  in  the  parish  of  Inkberrow.  All  these 
were  well  discussed,  and  an  agreeable  evening  was  spent.  (The  two  papers 
alluded  to  above  will  be  found  in  the  present  Volume. ) 

The  following  Church-work  has  been  done  in  the  Diocese  during  the  past 
year : — 

Birmingham. 

On  the  8th  of  April,  1888,  a  new  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Chrysostom, 
Avas  opened  in  the  parish  of  All  Saints,  Birmingham,  by  the  Bishop  of 
Worcester.  The  edifice  is  situate  at  the  corner  of  Musgrave  Road  and  Park 
Road.  As  soon  as  an  endowment  can  be  raised  the  district  surrounding  the 
church  will  be  created  a  separate  parish.  The  church  has  a  handsome  interior, 
and  will  seat  565  persons,  at  a  total  cost  of  about  £6,000,  towards  which  £3,0,00 
was  given  by  the  Ryland  Trustees,  and  .£150  by  the  Bishop  of  Worcester. 
The  building  consists  of  a  nave  and  side  aisles,  chancel,  and  sanctuary.  In 
connection  with  the  chancel  on  the  south  side  are  the  clergy  and  choir  vestries, 
with  a  side  approach  out  of  Dover  Street,  and  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel 
is  an  organ  chamber.  The  eastern  bays  of  the  aisles  are  enlarged  and  projected 
to  form  transepts,  and  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle  has  an  octagonal 
projection  for  a  baptistery.  A  portion  of  the  west  end  of  the  nave  is  screened 
off  to  serve  as  a  lobby  to  the  main  entrance  from  Musgrave  Street.     On  the 
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north  side  near  the  western  extremity  of  the  aisle  is  a  porch  giving  access  from 
Park  Road  ;  the  walls  of  this  porch  are  planned  for  continuation  upwards  as  a 
tower,  though  the  erection  of  a  tower  is  deferred  for  lack  of  funds.  The  building 
is  warmed  on  the  hot-water  system  combined  with  hot-air,  the  apparatus  for 
which  is  located  in  a  basement  under  the  vestries.  Brick  is  the  material  used, 
with  stone  dressings  to  sills,  tracery,  copings,  columns,  corbels,  and  where  else 
necessary  ;  the  external  stonework  being  chiefly  from  the  Codsall  quarries  and 
the  internal  from  Corsham  Down  near  Bath,  Grinshill  near  Shrewsbury,  and 
Bromsgrove.  The  internal  walling  is  faced  with  pressed  buff-coloured  bricks 
pointed  in  red  mortar,  with  moulded  brick  arches  and  strings.  There  are  six 
bays  in  the  nave,  and  the  roof  is  open-timbered,  with  framed  and  ribbed 
principals  of  Baltic  fir,  boarded  on  the  back  of  the  rafters  with  diagonal 
boarding,  and  covered  with  Bangor  countess  slates.  Cathedral  tinted  glass  in 
lead  fretwork  is  used  to  the  windows.  Solid  wood  block  flooring  is  laid  under 
the  seats,  encaustic  tile  paving  in  the  chancel  and  sanctuary,  and  blue  and  red 
quarry  paving  to  a  pattern  in  aisles  and  passages.  There  are  cut  and  shaped 
bench-ends  to  the  seats,  which  are  stained  and  varnished.  The  building  is  in 
an  Early  Gothic  style,  and  fands  being  limited,  the  architect  has,  for  efi'ect, 
relied  more  upon  good  lines  and  dignified  proportions  than  upon  ornamental 
elaboration  of  details.  Contractor,  Mr.  Fell,  of  Leamington,  the  contract 
amount  being  £4,707,  which  was  not  exceeded,  The  architect  from  whose 
drawings  and  under  whose  directions  the  building  was  completed  was  Mr.  John 
Cotton,  of  Birmingham. 

Another  new  church  at  Birmingham,  that  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  at 
Sparkhill,  was  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  on  the  30th  of  November.  The 
district  contains  a  population  of  5,000,  and  the  new  church  will  ultimately 
accommodate  one-fifth  of  that  number.  A  munificent  gift  of  £2,000  by  Miss 
Ryland,  and  a  grant  of  £500  by  the  Diocesan  Church  Building  Society  enabled 
the  work  to  be  commenced  and  carried  on  to  its  present  stage,  with  the  aid  of 
sums  collected  among  the  congregation  of  the  previous  iron  temporary  church  ; 
but  the  cost  of  extending  the  nave  and  erecting  the  tower  and  spire  will  bring 
up  the  total  to  at  least  £8,000.  Messrs.  Martin  and  Chamberlain  were  the 
architects  ;  builders,  Messrs.  Sapcote  and  Son.  Although  cruciform  in  plan, 
with  chancel,  transepts,  and  nave,  the  church,  so  far  as  the  nave  is  concerned, 
is  not  in  accordance  with  the  old  Gothic  tj^pe,  the  architects  having  discarded 
the  idea  of  aisles  in  order  to  produce  a  light  and  spacious  appearance  unimpeded 
by  pillars  and  arches.  Eastern  end  apsidal,  with  organ  chamber  on  north  of 
chancel,  and  vestry  on  the  south.  Brick,  with  Derbyshire  stone  dressings,  is 
the  material  used,  and  the  interior  is  plastered  with  adamant  cement.  Style, 
Early  English.  Walls  ornamented  with  a  deep  band  of  coloured  foliage, 
continued  along  the  side  walls  of  the  chancel ;  the  eastern  end  bearing  a  good 
arrangement  of  tiles  in  mosaic  work.  Altogether  the  style  of  the  church  is 
distinguished  by  originality,  but  criticism  should  be  deferred  till  the  completion 
of  the  building. 

St.  James's,  Ashted,  Birmingham,  has  undergone  a  thorough  restoration  at 
a  cost  of  £2,500,  and  was  re-opened  September  22,  1888  ;  and  at  St.  Philip's, 
a  lady  member  of  the  congregation  last  year  presented  two  chancel  windows, 
costing  £1,600. 

Bromsgrove. 

At  the  church  of  All  Saints,  erected  in  1872-4,  the  tower,  for  want  of 
funds,  was  left  unfinished,  only  the  lower  stage,  which  forms  the  baptistery, 
having  then  been  constructed.  In  May,  1887,  owing  to  the  liberality  of  Mr. 
White,  J.  P.,  and  as  a  memorial  of  his  deceased  wife,  assisted  by  the  parishioners 
and  others,  the  work  of  completion  was  begun,  and  the  design  of  the  architect, 
Mr.  Cotton,  was  carried  out  with  the  exception  of  the  dwarf  spire,  which  still 
remains  only  on  paper.     The  tower  is  situate  at  the  north-west  corner  of  the 
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church  ;  it  is  square  and  buttressed  at  the  angles,  and  consists  of  three  stages  ; 
a  truly  handsome  design,  including  the  spire,  but  terminating  as  it  now  does 
with  merely  a  parapet  and  pinnacles,  it  need  scarcely  be  said  that  in  Gothic 
work  of  such  an  early  type  this  kind  of  finish  is  not  by  any  means  so  appro- 
priate as  that  contemplated  by  the  architect.  Mr.  Cotton  has,  however,  so 
constructed  the  tower  that  the  lantern  or  dwarf  spire  can  at  any  time  be  added, 
and  the  building  will  then  be  a  decided  ornament  to  the  town.  The  tower  at 
present  contains  no  bells,  but  there  is  a  belfry  stage  and  ringing  loft,  and  no 
doubt  the  bells  will  be  by  and  by  provided.  Lancet  openings  give  light  to 
the  belfry.  Height  of  the  tower  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  pinnacles, 
98  ft.  Materials  used,  brick  with  local  sandstone  ashlaring  and  dressings. 
Cost  of  the  work,  £1, 295,  to  which  Mr.  White  contributed  X400.  Mr.  Brazier, 
of  Bromsgrove,  was  the  contractor.  A  Dedication  Service  was  held  on  the 
7th  of  November,  1888,  at  which  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  officiated. 

Droitwich. 

One  of  the  penalties  which  this  ancient  town  has  to  pay  for  the  possession 
of  its  mineral  wealth  is  the  general  subsidence  of  the  ground  on  which  it 
stands,  and  the  consequent  splitting  and  cracking  of  its  buildings.  St. 
Andrciv's,  the  mother  church,  long  ago  proved  that  it  was  not  free  from  this 
tendency.  Sixty  years  ago  it  was  condemned  as  unsafe,  and  the  ringing  of  its 
bells  was  discontinued.  Within  the  last  three  years  the  question  of  repair  was 
vigorously  discussed,  and  a  desire  was  expressed  that  the  old  church  should  be 
destroyed  and  a  new  one  erected  elsewhere.  It  was,  however,  clear  that  no 
structure  could  be  raised  on  any  spot  sufficiently  near  to  be  of  use  to  the 
inhabitants  without  being  subject  to  the  same  influence  ;  and  Mr.  Lewis 
Sheppard,  of  Worcester,  having  given  his  opinion  that  the  old  church,  if 
repaired,  might  stand  good  for  generations  yet  to  come,  the  Mayor  of 
Droitwich  (Mr.  Noak),  with  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Lea  and  the  Churchwardens, 
made  an  appeal  for  subscriptions,  which  was  well  responded  to,  and  at  length 
the  work  of  repair  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Inwood,  of  Malvern,  by  whom  it  has 
been  satisfactorily  accomplished,  and  the  church  was  re-opened  on  September  23, 
1888.  The  old  roof  has  been  retained  but  has  been  stripped  and  re-covered 
with  Broseley  tiles,  the  defective  parts  of  the  wall  have  been  repaired,  the 
foundations  strengthened,  and  the  interior  renovated.  The  organ  has  also  been 
fixed  again  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  nave.  The  work  is  not  a  restoration 
in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  the  term,  but  consists  simply  of  repairs  rendered 
necessary  by  accumulated  dilapidations.  It  has  been  carried  out  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  Sheppard,  at  a  cost  of  about  £400. 

FOLESHILL. 

After  extensive  alterations,  the  parish  church  of  St.  Lawrence,  Foleshill, 
was  re-opened  on  the  Feast  of  the  Circumcision,  1889.  It  was  a  fourteenth- 
century  buiding,  and  had  been  most  barbarously  treated  to  supply  seats  for 
the  admirers  of  a  popular  preacher.  Probably  it  was  one  of  the  worst  specimens 
of  mutilation  to  be  met  with  in  the  Diocese.  The  present  Vicar,  Rev.  J.  C. 
Eliot,  with  his  colleague  and  the  churchwardens,  set  on  foot  a  restoration,  the 
first  portion  of  which  has  now  been  completed,  but  £2,000  more  is  required  for 
the  entire  work.  The  chancel  walls  have  been  raised  8  ft.,  and  both  chancel 
and  nave  have  been  re-roofed,  a  new  rose  window  inserted  in  the  east  wall, 
nave,  aisles,  and  chancel  re-lloored,  and  the  level  of  the  chancel  raised.  Stalls 
have  been  supplied  for  the  choir,  and  the  furniture  of  the  church  throughout 
lias  been  renewed  or  re-arranged. 

HiNDLIP. 

A  great  work  has  been  done  at  this  church,  mainly  by  members  of  the 
Allsopp  family  in  memory  of  the  late  Lord  Hindlip,  and  also  in  the  re-erection 
of  the  chancel  by  the  Rector,  Rev.  J.  S.  Chesshire,  as  a  memorial  to  his  late 
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wife.  Not  longer  ago  than  1864  the  little  building  was  restored,  when  £2,000 
was  expended  on  the  fabric,  a  new  chancel  being  added  and  a  transept  built 
on  the  south  side  for  the  Allsopp  family,  Lord  Hindlip  being  the  patron  of  the 
living.  The  present  additions  to  the  church  comprise  a  new  south  aisle  and 
transept,  new  organ  chamber,  and  vestry  lobby  for  choir,  while  the  chancel 
has  been  extended  on  the  south  side.  The  work  has  been  executed  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Sheppard,  of  Worcester,  by  Mr.  Collins,  of  Tewkesbury.  The 
roofs  are  of  oak  panelling,  enriched  with  carved  bosses  ;  and  new  open  oak 
benches  have  been  providedT  Marble  steps  are  placed  in  the  chancel,  and  there 
has  been  an  addition  made  to  the  reredos  in  Caen  stone,  representing  the  Last 
Su]>per.  The  carving  was  executed  by  Mr.  Martin,  of  Cheltenham,  and  is  a 
splendid  work  of  art.  This  is  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Pargeter  and  Mrs.  Evers  Swindell, 
of  Stourbridge,  sisters  of  the  late  wife  of  the  Rector.  A  stained  glass  window 
has  also  been  placed  in  the  south  transept  by  the  Rector,  in  memory  of  his 
wife  ;  and  the  Dowager  Lady  Hindlip  and  Hon.  Percy  Allsopp  have  also  placed 
two  windows  in  the  chancel  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Chesshire.  A  magnificent 
altar  cloth  by  Helbroner,  of  London,  has  been  presented  by  the  Hon.  Percy 
Allsopp.  A  set  of  hemispherical  bells  has  been  placed  in  the  tower,  which  has 
undergone  restoration  and  alterations.  The  tower  is  the  only  remaining  part 
of  the  old  church,  and  is  of  the  Perpendicular  period.  The  Dowager  Lady 
Hindlip  has  also  presented  some  good  brasswork  for  ornamv^^tation  in  the 
chancel  and  choir  stalls.  The  church  was  re-opened  for  service  November  1, 
1888. 

Tnkberrow. 

A  considerable  restoration  has  taken  place  in  the  church  of  this  parish, 
which  had  fallen  into  a  dilapidated  condition.  The  Vicar,  Rev.  T.  N.  Leeke, 
initiated  a  movement,  the  result  of  which  has  been  very  satisfactory  in  restoring 
one  of  the  finest  and  largest  country  churches  in  this  neighbourhood.  It  is 
dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  and  is  on  the  site  of  an  older  church,  as  there  are  traces 
still  remaining  of  Norman  and  thirteenth-century  work,  while  the  bulk  of  the 
building  belongs  to  the  two  following  centuries.  There  are  a  chancel,  nave, 
north  aisle,  chapel  of  the  Savage  family,  a  tower,  a  fine  porch,  and  some  old 
stained  glass.  Half-a-century  ago  a  large  sum  was  spent  on  the  church,  but 
the  result  was  most  unsatisfactory,  great  mischief  and  much  unsightliness 
being  occasioned  through  ignorance  and  bad  taste.  A  sum  of  between  £2,000 
and  £3,000  has  now  been  spent  in  rectifying  the  errors  of  the  past.  Externally 
the  soil  around  the  edifice  has  been  lowered,  thereby  removing  the  dampness 
which  had  previously  affected  the  walls.  In  the  chancel  the  east  wall  has 
been  re-built,  and  a  window  in  the  Early  English  style  has  re-placed  the  round 
hole  which  previously  disfigured  that  part  of  the  structure.  A  new  oak  roof, 
panelled,  now  covers  the  chancel,  and  the  south  wall  has  been  re-built  a  few 
inches  further  back,  the  old  sedilia  being  restored.  Handsome  oak  choir 
stalls  and  desks  on  north  and  south  sides  for  the  clergy,  and  the  floor  paved 
with  ornamental  tiles.  An  oak  altar  rail  on  brass  standards  has  replaced  the 
old  wood  railings.  A  vestry  has  been  formed  by  screening  off  the  east  end  of 
the  north  aisle  by  two  beautiful  oak  screens  with  open  tracery,  and  the  organ 
has  been  removed  from  the  west  gallery  and  placed  in  front  of  the  vestry.  The 
gallery  has  been  removed  and  the  west  arch  opened,  showing  the  fine  window 
in  the  tower.  Chancel  arch  and  gable,  as  also  the  porch,  have  been  re-built ; 
the  walls  of  the  nave  scraped  ;  floors  re-laid  with  wood  blocks,  memorial  stones 
and  tiles  ;  windows  re-glazed,  and  a  handsome  oak  cornice  put  up  in  the  nave. 
South  and  west  doors  re-opened  and  restored  ;  pulpit  re-set  on  a  stone  base, 
and  the  font  placed  by  the  south  door.  Pinnacles,  battlements,  and  gable 
crosses,  restored,  and  altogether  a  very  creditable  work  has  been  completed. 
Architect,  Mr.  Christian  ;  contractor,  Mr.  Collins,  of  Tewkesbury.  The  church 
was  re-opened  by  the  Bishop  on  April  19,  1888. 
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Kidderminster. 

In  connection  with  St.  John's  Church  a  new  chapel  of  the  Holy  Innocents 
was  opened  on  the  3rd  of  May,  1888.  It  was  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of 
the  residents  at  Foley  Park  and  Sutton  Road,  and  will  accommodate  nearly 
200  persons.  Timber  was  the  material  used,  with  a  corrugated  iron  roof,  and 
the  interior  has  been  stained  and  varnished.  The  cost  of  erecting  the  building 
was  about  ^200,  which  was  raised  by  public  subscription,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  J. 
Morton  liberally  contributing  towards  the  expenses.  Rev.  J.  F.  Kershaw,  the 
Vicar  of  St.  John's,  gave  the  site  ;  Mr.  J.  Brinton  presented  a  fine-toned 
harmonium,  and  other  friends  made  valuable  gifts. 

Ombersley. 

This  church  has  recently  undergone  some  improvements  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Lewis  Sheppard.  The  pulpit  has  been  removed  to  a  new  position,  and 
the  huge  ugly  reading  desk  has  given  place  to  a  new  one  of  carved  oak.  The 
damp  and  unsightly  blue  lias  flag-stones  and  steps  are  taken  from  the  chancel 
and  nave,  new  tile  floors  being  substituted,  and  new  steps  with  tile  risers. 
Richly  carved  oak  sedilia  have  been  placed  in  the  arched  recess  on  the  north 
side  of  the  chancel,  and  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave  is  a  new  Caen  stone  and 
marble  font  of  a  very  pleasing  design  by  Mr.  Sheppard.  In  addition  to  the 
above  there  is  a  new  heating  chamber  formed  beneath  the  vestry,  and  the 
church  is  now  warmed  with  Haden's  apparatus. 

POWICK. 

A  new  chapel  of  ease  at  Callow-end,  in  the  above  parish,  was  consecrated 
by  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  on  July  12,  1888.  Services  had  been  previously 
held  in  the  school-room,  until  the  lord  of  the  manor,  Earl  Beauchamp,  for  the 
accommodation  of  a  considerable  number  of  inhabitants  who  reside  round  about 
the  Old  Hills,  at  some  distance  from  the  parish  church,  resolved  on  erecting  a 
chapel  of  ease  at  his  own  expense.  This  has  now  been  done  ;  Mr.  Bishop,  of 
Callow-end,  having  carried  out  the  work  satisfactorily,  at  a  cost  of  about  £500. 
The  new  chapel,  which  will  accommodate  200  persons,  is  dedicated  to  St. 
James  ;  it  is  a  plain  red  brick  structure,  without  any  architectural  pretentions, 
and  consists  of  one  large  room,  56  ft.  by  22  ft,  and  14  ft.  high  to  the  wall- 
plate,  above  which  rises  a  well  pitched  open  timber  roof  of  red  deal.  Wood 
blocks,  laid  upon  a  6  in.  bed  of  concrete,  form  the  flooring.  There  are  open 
seats,  and  adequate  provision  made  for  lighting  and  heating.  The  east  end  of 
the  chapel  is  raised  by  three  steps,  and  a  fine  panel,  containing  a  painted  figure 
of  Christ  crucified,  serves  as  a  reredos.  This  good  work  at  Callow -end  is 
another  instance  of  the  munificence  with  which  the  noble  President  of  our 
Society  promotes  the  extension  and  efficiency  of  the  Church. 

Studley. 

Two  events  with  regard  to  this  parish  in  the  year  1888  have  to  be  recorded. 
First,  the  restoration  of  the  parish  church  of  St.  Mary,  which  was  re-opened 
in  the  month  of  June.  This  work  was  done  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Vicar,  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Turner,  without  the  employment  of  either  architect  or 
builder  (!)  assisted  however  from  time  to  time  by  the  professional  advice  of  Mr. 
Jones,  clerk  of  the  works  to  another  structure  in  the  same  parish.  The  old  pews 
were  removed,  and  open  seats  of  pitch  pine  substituted,  by  Messrs.  Shelton,  of 
Birmingham.  The  organ  has  also  been  enlarged  and  repaired  by  Messrs. 
Hewins,  of  Stratford,  and  a  place  was  provided  for  it  by  removing  the  west 
gallery  and  building  the  instrument  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  tower,  under  the 
great  arch  connecting  that  part  of  the  edifice  with  the  nave.  Altogether  the  re- 
storation has  been  carried  out  with  as  little  alteration  as  possible  to  the  structure. 
In  the  following  month  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Ascension,  at  Mappleborough 
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Green,  built  by  William  Jaffray,  Esq. ,  of  Skilts,  in  memory  of  his  wife,  Mabel, 
daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Francis  Scott,  was  opened  by  the  Bishop  of  Worcester. 
The  church  was  built  for  the  convenience  of  the  inhabitants  residing  at  a 
distance  from  the  parish  church.  The  building,  which  is  in  the  Early  English 
style,  will  accommodate  about  160  people.  Mr.  J.  A.  Chatwin,  of  Birmingham, 
was  the  architect,  and  Messrs.  Smallwood,  of  Wootton  Wawen,  the  builders. 
It  has  a  nave  48  ft.  by  21  ft.,  and  open  roof  40  ft.  high  ;  chancel,  38  ft.,  and 
36  ft.  high  ;  north  and  south  aisles,  48  ft.  by  6  ft.  :  north  and  south  chancel 
aisles,  15  ft.  by  10  ft.,  that  on  the  north  being  the  organ  chamber,  and  that 
on  the  south  a  memorial  chapel,  with  a  stone  groined  ceiling.  The  tower  is 
21  ft.  in  the  square  and  70  ft.  high.  The  materials  of  the  building  are 
Bromsgrove  stone  for  the  exterior,  and  for  the  interior  Hasbury  stone,  with 
Bromsgrove  stone  dressings.  Cost  of  the  building,  about  £7,000  ;  sittings  all 
free.  It  is  warmed  by  hot  air,  and  lighted  by  lamps.  The  Rev.  J.  S.  Turner  and 
his  curate,  the  Rev.  J.  Read  Davies,  of  Studley,  have  the  charge  of  it.  On  the 
font  is  sculptured  a  beautiful  alabaster  figure  of  an  angel  kneeling  and  holding 
the  bowl.  The  pulpit  is  of  richly  carved  oak,  and  the  oak  stalls  have  carved 
ends.  Both  the  sedilia  and  credence  table,  with  piscina,  are  recessed  into  the 
wall.  The  east  window  is  a  triple  lancet,  lofty  and  deeply  recessed,  with 
stained  glass,  the  subject  being  the  Passion  of  our  Lord.  In  the  memorial 
chapel  the  east  window  represents  Charity,  with  Faith  and  Hope  attending 
her. 

Worcester. 

All  Saints. — In  this  comparatively  poor  parish  the  restoration  of  a  church 
would  be  a  very  serious  matter  were  it  not  for  extraneous  aid  to  a  very  large 
extent,  and  this  has  been  happily  afforded  by  the  munificence  of  the  Bishop  of 
the  Diocese,  who  in  good  works  has  ever  acted  by  example  as  well  as  precept. 
The  old  parish  church  of  All  Saints  was  much  injured  during  the  Civil  Wars, 
and  the  present  edifice  (except  a  part  of  the  tower,  which  is  old)  was  erected 
by  White  in  1742,  and  is  in  the  Doric  style,  plain  but  capacious.  Being  in 
much  need  of  repair,  and  the  tower  dangerous,  it  was  estimated  that  the  work 
required  would  cost  £2,500,  of  which  sum  the  Bishop  most  liberally  subscribed 
one-half,  and  the  rest  has  been  nearly  all  raised.  Mr.  Aston  Webb's  plans  fot 
the  restoration  were  adopted  ;  Mr.  Collings,  of  Tewkesbury,  was  the  contractor  ; 
and  the  result  has  been  much  more  satisfactory  than  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  character  and  style  of  the  building.  An  almost  entire  transformation 
has  been  wrought  at  the  east  end,  where  the  floor  has  been  raised,  and  the 
chancel  divided  from  the  aisles  by  gilded  ornamental  iron  screens.  The 
ornamental  work  has  been  carried  out  with  great  artistic  feeling.  The  design 
adopted  in  the  renovation  of  the  windows  is  novel.  In  various  panels  are 
inscribed  what  is  believed  to  be  a  complete  list  of  all  the  dedicatory  saints  of 
Worcester,  whilst  fragments  of  mediaeval  glass,  which  are  of  great  beauty, 
have  been  placed  in  the  west  end  window.  The  decorations  of  the  nave  are 
simple,  but  the  chancel  has  had  much  thought  and  artistic  skill  bestowed  upon 
it  in  wall  painting,  representing  saints  and  angels,  and  other  decorations  on 
walls  and  ceiling.  It  is  hoped  the  east  window  will  ere  long  be  filled  with 
stained  glass.  The  old  pews  have  been  swept  away,  and  new,  low,  open  seats, 
of  a  very  accommodating  character,  substituted,  with  handsome  stalls  for  the 
choir.  Heating  and  ventilation  have  also  been  well  provided  for.  With  a  due 
regard  for  church  antiquities,  all  that  was  of  interest  in  the  church  has  been 
carefully  preserved,  including  the  wrought-iron  Mayor's  insignia,  and  the  black- 
letter  Bible  of  King  James.  The  latter,  which  is  still  preserved  in  good 
condition,  is  chained  and  attached  to  an  oak  desk  near  the  north  door.  Above 
the  desk  is  placed  the  iron  work  which  surmounted  the  Mayor's  old  chair,  and 
the  coat  of  arms  of  the  city,  which  are  still  in  excellent  preservation.  There 
are  also  in  front  of  one  of  the  west  windows  the  effigies  of  the  last  Bailiff  and 
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first  Mayor  of  Worcester  and  his  wife.  These  effigies  are  dated  1621,  at  which 
time  the  change  from  Bailififs  to  Mayors  took  place.  Mr.  Hm'dman,  the  first 
Mayor,  happened  to  be  an  All  Saints  parishioner.  On  the  whole,  the  restor- 
ation of  All  Saints'  Church  is  highly  creditable  to  all  parties  concerned. 

St.  Mary's.— To  this  new  church  a  very  important  addition  is  now  being 
made  by  the  erection  of  a  beautiful  tower  and  spire,  through  the  munificence 
of  Miss  Johnstone,  of  the  Tything  ;  but  as  the  work  is  not  yet  complete,  any 
further  comment  must  be  deferred  till  our  next  report. 

Wychbold. 
An  excellent  work  has  been  accomplished  for  the  district  lying  between 
Dodderhill,  Droitwich,  and  Stoke  Prior,  by  the  erection  of  a  new  church  at 
Over-street,   Wychbold.     It  is  dedicated  to  St.   Mary  de  Wyche,  and  was 
consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  on  the  31st  of  August,  1888.     Mr. 
Corbett,  M.P.,  initiated  the  movement  by  giving  the  site  and  £1,000,  and  the 
late  Sir  R.  P.  Amphlett  also  contributed  £1,000.     When  Mr.  R.  H.  Amphlett 
succeeded  to  the  Wychbold  estate  he  entered  heartily  into  the  work,  and  the 
result  is  that  a  new  church  has  been  built  upon  which  there  is  no  debt,  and  a 
new  parish  formed  with  a  separate  endowment  and  its  own  clergyman.     Mr. 
Corbett  gave  £1,200  towards  the  endowment  fund,  which  was  made  up  by 
other  subscriptions  to  £3,000,  and  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  added 
sufficient  to  bring  up  the  total  endowment  to  £150  a  year.     The  new  church 
stands  in  about  an  acre  of  ground,  which  will  form  the  churchyard,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Stoke  and  Wychbold  lanes.     Its  external  walls  are  of  Malvern 
stone,  which  is  seldom  met  with  in  buildings  so  far  from  the  source  of  supply. 
The  style  is  Decorated,  and  the  form  of  the  building  is  a  cross,  with  a  nave 
70  ft.  by  25  ft.,  a  chancel  31  ft,  by  19  ft.,  and  transepts  north  and  south,  whose 
dimensions  are  15  ft.  9  in.  by  16  ft.     Red  brick  lines  the  walls,  and  both  within 
and  without  the  dressings  are  of  Bromsgrove  stone  ;   the  window  tracery, 
chancel  and  transept  arches,   and  string  courses,  being  of  Bath  stone.     The 
church  has  an  open  timber  roof,  covered  with  tiles.     The  floors  beneath  the 
benches  are  paved  with  wood  blocks,  and  the  aisles  and  chancel  are  laid  with 
marble  mosaic,  which  is  another  novel  feature  in  the  building.     This  mosaic 
floor  is  well  worthy  of  consideration  by   church   restorers  in   general,  it 
being  almost  noiseless  while  being  walked  over,  is  very  durable,  and  capable 
of  a  great  variety  of  treatment,  like  the  tessellated  pavements  of  the  Romans  ; 
and  while  there  is  nothing  in  it  necessarily  opposed  to  Gothic  work,  the  mosaic 
pavement  certainly  possesses  many  advantages  over  encaustic  tiles.     Should  it 
become  general,  we  hope  that  the  manufacture  and  manipulation  of  this  new 
product  will  be  mastered  by  British  workmen,  and  not  left  to  Italians.     The 
nave  benches  and  the  roof  timbers  are  of  pitch  pine,  and  the  choir  stalls  and 
pulpit  of  oak.     A  vestry  and  an  organ  chamber  are  provided.     On  the  south 
side  of  the  church  is  a  porch  of  English  oak.     The  font  is  of  Caen  stone  ;  it  is 
a  handsome  design  by  Mr.  Sheppard.     The  original  design  of  the  church  pro- 
vided for  a  bell  turret  merely,  but  during  the  progress  of  the  work  Mr.  J.  Corbett 
offered  to  defray  the  cost  of  a  tower,  and  this  has  since  been  added  on  the 
south-east  side  of  the  building.     The  tower  is  about  60  feet  high,  of  sufficient 
dimensions  to  contain  a  peal  of  six  bells,  and  is  a  very  creditable  specimen  of 
Mr.  Sheppard's  design  as  contrasted  with  modern  towers  in  general,  which  are 
mainly  poor,  thin,  attenuated,  and  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  structures  with 
which  they  are  connected.     A  painted  window  has  been  placed  in  the  chancel 
by  Lady  Amphlett,  in  memory  of  Sir  R.  Paul  Amphlett,  the  subject  being  the 
Ascension.     The  architect  of  the  church  was  Mr.  Lewis  Sheppard,  Worcester, 
and  the  contractor  Mr.  Brazier,  Bromsgrove.     Cost  of  the  building,    about 
£3,000,  making,  with  the  sum  raised  for  the  endowment,  a  total  of  £6,000. 
This  does  not  include  the  cost  of  the  site  or  of  the  tower,  both  given  by  Mr. 
Corbett,  nor  of  the  laying  out  and  fencing  of  the  churchyard.     There  is  accom- 
modation for  350  persons. 
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Miscellaneous. 

At  Church  Lench,  the  parish  church  was  re-opened  May  29,  1888,  after 
enlargement  and  repair.  There  is  a  new  organ  chamber  and  vestry  ;  a  reredos 
in  carved  oak  by  Bridgeman  ;  tile  floor,  and  the  chancel  laid  in  marble  ;  frescoes 
and  wall  decoration ;  organ  re-built ;  new  clock,  heating  apparatus,  and 
lighting  ;  at  a  total  cost  of  £1,180,  being  the  bequest  of  the  late  Rector,  Rev. 
Martin  Amphlett.  Many  new  stained  glass  loindoivs  were  erected  in  the 
Diocese  last  year  :  one  at  Little  Comberton,  by  Powell,  in  memory  of  the  late 
Rector ;  another  at  Bushley,  by  Hardman,  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  W. 
Dowdeswell,  Esq. ,  of  Pull  Court,  by  his  widow  ;  a  third  at  South  Littleton, 
by  Hardman,  to  Mrs.  Harriet  Taylor,  mother  of  the  present  Vicar  ;  a  fourth  at 
Pendock,  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Rector,  Rev.  W.  S.  Symonds  ;  others  at 
Pershore,  Holy  Cross,  by  Kempe,  to  the  late  J.  H.  Evans,  Esq.  ;  at  Brickle- 
hampton.  Great  Malvern,  Solihull,  &c.  St.  Mary's,  Warwick,  is  being  restored 
at  a  cost  of  £11,000.  New  bells,  given  by  E.  Archer,  Esq.,  and  Mrs.  Dixey, 
and  old  ones  re-cast,  have  furnished  a  fine  new  *' Jubilee  "  peal  at  Great  Malvern  ; 
and  minor  works  of  utility  have  been  done  at  the  churches  of  Hartlebury, 
Knightwick,  Shelsley  Beauchamp,  and  Moseley. 

On  the  subject  of  church  building,  the  Committee  think  it  is  due  to  a 
gentleman,  who  has  been  a  most  useful  and  valued  member  of  this  Society  from 
its  commencement,  to  invite  attention  to  a  pamphlet  published  by  him  a  few 
months  ago,  on  ^the  advantages  to  be  derived  by  the  adoption  of  moveable 
wooden  churches  for  temporary  purposes,  instead  of  the  ordinary  iron  ones. 
The  author  of  that  pamphlet  is  Mr,  W.  J.  Hopkins,  consulting  architect  to 
the  Church  Extension  Society  for  the  Archdeaconry  of  Worcester,  who  has 
devoted  much  time  and  thought  to  the  subject  of  temporary  structures,  with 
a  view  not  only  to  economy,  but  also  for  the  attainment  of  the  greatest  possible 
advantages  from  them.  He  has  produced  a  design  and  specification  for  a 
moveable  wooden  church,  with  an  estimate  from  an  experienced  builder  show- 
ing that  such  a  building,  large  enough  to  hold  200  adults,  can  be  completed 
for  the  sum  of  £324,  being  a  considerable  saving  compared  with  an  ordinary 
iron  church  of  the  same  capacity.  Mr.  Hopkins  argues  that,  not  only  as 
regards  cheapness,  but  with  reference  to  comfort,  relative  beauty,  facility  of 
construction,  and  ecclesiastical  character,  wood  is  far  preferable  to  metal  for 
such  purposes.  His  design  for  this  kind  of  construction  has  been  registered. 
Mr.  Hopkins  has  already  erected  one  of  these  churches  at  Pendock. 

The  Committee  congratulate  their  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  Noake,  on  the 
completion  of  his  latest  work.  The  Worcestershire  Nuggets,  and  wish  to  express 
their  sense  of  the  great  services  rendered  by  him  to  the  study  of  the  county 
history.  This  little  book,  which  is  the  result  of  the  most  painstaking  research, 
will  be  a  concise  guide  to  any  future  historian  who  shall  undertake  the  correction 
and  continuation  of  Green  and  Nash  and  bring  the  annals  of  Worcestershire 
down  to  his  own  time. 
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BALANCE  SHEET    FOR    1888 
s.    d 


1888.  Receipts.        £ 

By  Balance  at  Bankers  at 

end  of  1887       33  12    2 

,,  Subscriptions  of  Mem- 
bers for  the  year  1888  21     0    0 

,,    Arrears 6  10     0 

,,    Subscription  for  1889, 

paid  in  advance       ...     0  10     0 

,,  Amount  of  donation 
from  Mr.  Charles 
Wheeley  Lea    50 


0     0 


£111  12     2 


Balance  brought  down.. £22    3    3 


1888.  Payments.        £    s.    d. 

To  E.  G.  Humphrey's  a/c, 

Printing,  &c 3     4     6 

,,  Expenses  of  Conversazione 

on  Feb.  1st 3  13     9 

„  J.  Smith,  Etchings  of  Old 
Worcester  and  mount- 
ing do 1  12     6 

,,  E.    Gr.  Humphrey's  a/c. 

Printing,  &c 5     9     2 

,,  Rent  of  Room  at  Guild- 
hall          5  10    0 

,,  J.  Williamson,  share  of 

Printing  Annual  Vol.  12  17    6 

,,  Expenses  of  Conversazione 

December  12th 4     3     0 

,,  Hon.  Secretary's  Dis- 
bursements, £2  8s.  6d., 
and  Hon.  Treasurer's 
Disbursements,  10s....     2  18     6 

,,  Amount  placed  on  deposit  50     0     0 

,,  Balance  at  Bankers      ...  22    3    3 


£111  12     2 


8th  February,  1889. 


Examined  and  found  correct, 

JOHN  H.  HOOPER,  AitdUor. 
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Qlovxmittzz. 
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The  Presidents. 
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The  Rural  Deans. 

E.  B.  Wheatley  Balme,  Esq. 

Rev.  W.  Haworth. 


Rev.  G.  Trundle. 
C.  H.  Fowler,  Esq. 
G.  Fowler  Jones,  Esq. 
Rev.  W.  C.  LuKis. 
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W.  H.  Brierley,  Esq. 
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ABSTRACT   OF   TREASUEER'S   ACCOUNT, 

For  the  Year  ending  December,  1888. 


Receipts. 

£  s.    d.    £   s.    d. 
Balance  in  Bank, 

Jan.  1st,  1888. ..73  18     7 
Balance  in    Trea- 
surer's hands  ...  3     6     6 

77     5    1 

Annual  Subscriptions  : — 

For  1888 20     3     6 

Arrears    3  10    0 

-««- 23  13    6 

Sale  of  Reports 0  12    6 

Sale  of  Bookcase   10    0 

Interest  at  Bank    1  11     0 

£104     2    1 


Expenditure.         £  s.   d. 

To  Mr.  Pickering,  Postage 

of  Reports,  &c Ill 

,,  J.  Williamson,  Printing 

Reports,  &c 25  10     6 

,,  Subscriptions  to  Surtees 

Society    110 

,,  Treasurer's  Account : — 

Postage,  &c 0     6     6 

,,  BalanceinBank, 

Jan.  1,1889.. .73     1     7 

,,  Ditto  in  Trea- 
surer's hands    3     15 

76    3     0 

£104    2    1 


Examined  and  found  correct, 

WALTER  H.  BRIERLEY,  Auditw. 
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Ridgeway  Lloyd,  Esq.,  F.S. A.,  St.  Albans,  Eon.  Member 
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Additions  to  the  Library  in  1888. 

Archfcological  Journal  of  the  British  Institute.      Vol.  xliv.  part  4,  and  xlv. 

parts  1  to  4.     1887-8 
Associated  Architectural  Societies,  Reports  and  Papers  of.     Vols,  xvii.,  xviii., 

and  XIX.  part  1 
Browne,  Montagu.     Evidences  of  the  Antiquity  of  Man  in  Leicestershire 
Buckinghamshire    Architectural     and    /Irchfeological   Society,    Records    of. 

Vols.  V.  part  8,  andA^.  parts  1  and  2.     1887-8 
Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society,  Reports  and  Communications.     No.  28.     1888 
Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society.     8vo.  Publications.     No.  24.     Journal  of  a 

Tour  through  Part  of  Flanders  and  France  in  August,  1773,  by  James 

Essex,  F.S.A.,  edited  by  W.  M.  Fawaett,  M.A. 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Historic  Society,  Transactions  of.     Vols,  xxxiii,  to 

XXXVI.,  and  New  Series,  Vols.  i.  and  ii. 
Leicestershire  Architectural  and  Archseological  Society,  Transactions  of.    Vol. 

VI.     1884-1888 
Leicester  Literary  Society,  Transactions  of.     Parts  7-10 
Lincoln  Record  Series,  edited  by  A.  Gibbons  : — 
Early  Lincoln  Wills,  1280-1547 
Lincoln  Marriage  Licenses,  1598-1628 
Liber  Antiquus  Hugonis  Wells,  1209-1235 
Montgomeryshire,    Collections    Historical    and    Archseological    relating    to. 

Powysland  Club,  Vol.  xxii.  part  1.     1888 
Oxford  Architectural  and  Historical  Society,   Proceedings  and   Excursions. 

No.  30.    1884 
Reliquary,  The,  Quarterly  Archseological  Journal.     New  Series,  Vols.  ii.  and 

III.,  part  1.     1887-8 
St.  Alban's  Architectural  and  Archseological  Society,  Transactions  of.     1884- 

1887.     Four  parts 
Shropshire  Archseological  and  Natural  History  Society,  Transactions  of.    Vol. 

XL,  parts  2  and  3.     1888 
Worthington,  T.  Locke,  A.R.I.B.A.     Remnants  of  Old  English  Architecture. 


The  Keport 

Of  the  Committee  for  the  year  1888,  read  and  adox)ted  at  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  Members,  held  in  the  Old  Town  Hall  Library,  Guild  Hall,  Leicester,  on 
the  28th  of  January,  1889. 

In  presenting  to  our  Members  the  33rd  Annual  Report  of  our  proceedings,  we 
have  to  lament  the  great  loss  which  our  Society  has  sustained  during  the  past 
year  in  the  death  of  several  old  and  valued  Members,  more  especially  the  late 
Duke  of  Rutland,  K.G.,  who  has  been  Patron  of  this  Society  from  its  forma- 
tion in  1855,  and  has  always  taken  interest  in  its  work.  His  loss  will  be 
greatly  felt  by  the  Members  of  this  Society  and  the  county  at  large.  Among 
others  we  shall  miss  an  old  friend,  the  late  William  Napier  Reeve,  F.S.A., 
the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  the  County.  He  has  written  and  published  a 
History  of  the  Castle  of  Leicester  and  other  works  of  local  interest,  which  will 
always  be  read  with  pleasure.  In  Matthew  Holbeche  Bloxam,  F.S.A.,  and 
Ridgeway  Lloyd,  F.S.A.,  the  Society  loses  two  of  its  valued  Honorary 
Members,  whose  architectural  and  archseological  works  are  known  far  and 
wide,  Mr.  Bloxam's  Gothic  Architecture  having  reached  its  11th  edition  in  his 
lifetime ;  and,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  General  Price-Dent,  Dr. 
George  Shaw,  the  Rev.  Canon  Norman,  and  Dr.  W.  A.  Cox  Hippisley  have 
passed  away  since  our  last  Annual  Meeting,  and  the  following  have  resigned 
their  Membership  : — The  Rev.  Canon  Clayton,  Dr.  C.  R.  Crossley,  and  Mr. 
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W.  J.  Bruin.  The  evening  meetings,  instituted  at  the  especial  request  of 
some  of  our  Members,  have  been  so  very  badly  attended  that  it  has  been 
decided  that  they  shall  be  discontinued. 

The  following  papers  have  been  read  during  the  last  year  : — 1.  The  Brad- 
fords  of  Leicestershire^  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Bradford,  of  London  ;  2.  Notes  on  an 
Episcopal  Visitation  of  the  NewarJce,  Leicester,  in  1535,  extracted  from  the 
archives  of  the  Bishopric  of  Lincoln,  by  Mr.  A.  Gibbons,  of  Lincoln  ;  3.  The 
first  part  of  The  Earliest  Leicestershire  Lay  Suhsidy  Roll,  1327,  with  intro- 
duction by  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Dimock  Fletcher,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  Sec.  ;  4.  An 
Account  of  the  Visit  of  the  Me^nhers  of  the  Royal  Archceological  Institute  of 
Great  Britain  to  Leicester,  on  August  llfth  and  15th,  1888,  by  Colonel  G.  C. 
Bellairs,  Hon.  Sec.  A  report  of  this  visit,  which  took  the  place  of  the 
annual  excursion,  will  be  published  in  the  next  part  of  the  Transactions. 
Amongst  others  who  came  with  the  Institute  we  were  glad  to  welcome  J.  T. 
Micklethwaite,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  G.  E.  Fox,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  who  was  much 
interested  with  our  Roman  remains,  the  Rev.  J.  Hirst,  H.  Goselin,  Esq., 
Secretary  R.A.  Institute,  and  many  other  Members. 

Mr.  H.  R.  Harding  has  made  some  very  beautiful  architectural  drawings 
of  some  of  the  ancient  chancel  and  other  screens  remaining  in  the  churches  of 
this  county,  and  has  exhibited  those  from  Lockington,  Queniborough, 
Asfordby,  Cosby,  and  Braunstone  ;  it  is  intended  that  these  drawings  shall  be 
lithographed  and  published. 

The  following  new  Members  have  been  elected  during  the  year  : — Dr. 
Charles  Arthur  Moore,  King-street,  Leicester;  Mr.  Montagu  Browne,  F.Z.S., 
Curator  of  the  Leicester  Museum  ;  Mr.  A.  W.  Tunbridge,  St.  Peter's-road, 
Leicester  ;  and  Mr.  Thomas  Harrold,  Leicester. 

Church  Restorations,  &c. 

At  the  Parish  Church  of  Belgrave  a  stained-glass  window  has  been  erected, 
at  a  cost  of  £297,  and  a  brass  plate  has  been  placed  on  the  chancel  wall  by 
the  Rural  Deanery,  in  memory  of  the  late  Vicar,  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Richardson. 
At  Gasile  Donington  the  spire  of  the  Church  has  been  partly  taken  down 
and  re-built,  being  raised  threes  feet  higher,  being  an  improvement.  A  new 
parapet,  copings,  and  mullion  have  also  been  fixed  to  the  tower. 

At  Gilmorton  a  stained-glass  window  has  been  placed  in  the  Church  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Rector,  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Lakin,  and  various  additions  have 
been  made  to  the  chancel  screen. 

At  Kirlcly  Mallory  Church  some  judicious  repairs  and  alterations  have 
been  carried  out,  including  the  taking  down  of  the  west  gallery  and  ceilings. 

At  Mountsorrel  a  new  organ  chamber  and  porch  have  been  built  and  the 
west  gallery  removed,  opening  out  the  ancient  tower  arch. 

At  Oadhy  the  Church  was  re-opened  in  May  last,  after  very  extensive 
repairs  and  restorations,  judiciously  carried  out  with  great  conservative  spirit 
at  a  cost  of  nearly  £2,000 

At  Quorndon  a  handsome  reredos  of  Caen  stone  and  alabaster  has  been 
presented  to  the  Church. 

At  Stoney  Stanton  the  north  aisle  of  the  Church  has  been  re-built,  and  a 
porch  added,  and  also  a  vestry,  and  various  other  improvements  carried  out. 

In  Leicester  a  new  north  transept  is  in  course  of  erection  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Nicholas. 

At  Coston  Church  a  new  reredos,  altar,  and  altar  rails  have  been  put  up  in 
memory  of  the  Rev.  the  Honble.  Jno.  Sandilands  (formerly  one  of  the  Hon. 
Secretaries  of  this  Society),  and  his  son,  Comm.  F.  Sandilands,  R.N  ;  and  a 
new  tenor  bell  has  been  added  to  the  existing  peal  of  two  bells,  in  memory  of 
the  late  Mrs.  Rendell. 

In  St.  Margaret's  Church,  Leicester,  a  stained  glass  window  has  been  placed 
in  the  north  side,  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Rev.  T.  Jones,  formerly  Vicar  of 
this  parish,  by  his  family. 
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Numerous  memorials  of  the  Queen's  Jubilee,  in  the  shape  of  bells,  clocks, 
&c.,  have  been  placed  in  different  churches  in  the  county  by  local  sub- 
scriptions. 

The  Committee  regret  the  resignation  of  the  Rev.  A.  M.  Rendell  as  Local 
Secretary  for  the  Melton  district,  in  consequence  of  his  having  been  presented 
to  the  Vicarage  of  St.  Margaret's,  Leicester. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Freer  attended,  as  a  delegate  of  this  Society,  a  Conference  held 
at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Burlington  House,  London,  to  consider  the  best 
means  to  be  taken  to  further  the  preservation  of  antiquities,  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  an  archaeological  survey  of  each  county  in  England  and  Wales.  Several 
very  useful  suggestions  were  made,  and  a  Committee  appointed  to  draw  up  a 
Report,  to  be  presented  at  a  future  meeting. 
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1888. 
Jan.  1. 


Receipts. 

Balance  in  hand 
Subscriptions  and 
Arrears  received 
during  the  year, 
and  interest  on 
Debenture  


1889. 
Jan.  1. 


£ 
172 


70  17     2 


£243    4    0 


Payments. 

1888. 

Invested  in  Leicester  Cor- 
poration Debenture 

Printing  and  Publishing 
Transactions,  and  for  new 
Books,   Periodicals,  &c. 

Sundries,  including  ex- 
penses of  visit  of  Royal 
Archgeological  Institute 

Subscription  to  Croyland 
Abbey  Restoration  Fund 

Balance  in  hand 


100 


44 


2 
92 


s  d. 

0  0 

3  6^ 

9  94 

2  0 


£243     4    0 


Balance  in  hand    £92     8 

Examined  and  found  correct, 

THOMAS  HOLYLAND,  Auditor. 
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ARCHITECTURAL    &    ARCH^OLOGICAL 

SOCIETY   OF   THE 
COUNTIES  OF  LINCOLN  &  NOTTINGHAM. 


Notes  on  St.  Mary's  Church,  Nottingham,  and  other  Churches  in 
the  Neighbourhood,  visited  hy  the  Society  in  Jidy,  1887. — By 
the  Eight  Eev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Nottingham,  D.D.,  F.S.A., 
and  others. 

St.  Mary's  Church,  Nottingham. 

INDEPENDENTLY  of  history,  we  are  certain  that  a  Church 
existed  on  the  site  of  the  present  one  in  the  twelfth  century, 
because  two  pillar  caps  of  that  period  were  discovered  near  the 
foundations  of  the  tower  piers  during  the  restoration  of  the  present 
fabric  in  1843,  whilst  we  know  from  history  that  in  1108  William 
Peverel  presented  the  emoluments  of  this  Church  to  the  Priory 
of  Lenton  on  his  foundation  of  that  House.  Unfortunately  no 
other  evidences  of  the  continuity  of  this  Church  now  exist, 
as  far  as  the  eye  is  concerned,  for  the  whole  of  the  present 
nave    is    of    the    fifteenth    century,    and    consequently    of    the 
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Perpendicular  style  of  architecture,  and  the  chancel  is  of  the 
subsequent  century.  Yet  it  still  stands  on  the  same  site  as  that  of 
its  predecessors  on  a  commanding  eminence,  and  probably  is  of 
larger  size  than  any  of  them,  whilst  it  certainly  is  one  of  the 
commanding  features  even  of  the  present  vast  town  of  Nottingham. 
Cruciform  in  plan,  from  the  midst  of  which  springs  a  broad  and 
lofty  tower  pierced  by  belfry  lights,  relieved  by  blank  windows, 
and  surmounted  by  an  embattled  parapet  and  pinnacles.  This 
dominant  feature  crowns  the  long  lines  of  roofage,  below  and  indeed 
the  whole  fabric  is  remarkable  for  the  great  number  of  its  windows. 
Leland,  who  visited  this  Church  in  1540,  was  then  as  much  struck 
by  it  as  we  are  now,  who  describes  it  as  being  "  excellente  newe 
and  uny forme  yn  worke,  and  so  manie  faire  windows  yn  itt  yt  no 
artificir  can  imagine  to  set  more,"  and  indeed  the  windows  of  its 
long  clerestory  range  are  so  closely  set  together  as  to  present  an 
almost  unbroken  line  of  lights,  whilst  those  of  the  nave,  transepts, 
aisles,  and  chancel  are  almost  proportionately  large  and  numerous. 
Besides  the  lights  and  shades  of  a  cruciform  structure  like  this,  the 
north  elevation  is  relieved  by  a  staircase  turret  at  the  west  end  of 
the  north  transept,  and  the  vestry,  and  the  south  elevation  by  a 
richly  decorated  porch  having  numerous  little  buttresses  and  a  stone 
roof.  Originally  one  vast  window  filled  up  almost  the  whole  west 
end  of  the  nave  above,  beneath  which  was  a  richly  carved  doorway. 
As  this  part  of  the  fabric  had  to  be  rebuilt  in  the  year  1726,  through 
the  failure  of  its  foundation,  the  then  fashionable  style  of  architecture 
was  adopted  for  the  new  work,  when  its  gable  was  flanked  by 
Egyptian  obeHsks  and  its  finial  was  an  Italian  urn.  Happily  this 
has  now  for  some  time  past  disappeared,  and  the  present  west 
elevation  agrees  with  the  rest  of  the  fabric.  The  chancel,  built  of 
Bulwell  stone,  is  in  all  respects  much  poorer  in  design,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  built  in  imitation  of  an  earlier  period  so  late  as  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  On  entering  this  Church,  spaciousness  is  the 
first  idea  suggested,  so  appropriate  in  a  House  of  God  dedicated 
to  His  service  in  this  populous  town.  Next,  the  long  lines  of 
windows  in  all  its  walls  are  very  striking,  with  the  smallest  possible 
amount  of  structural  stone-walling  or  framework  between  them. 
The  effect  formerly  was  chilling,  when  all  of  these  windows  were 
filled  with  white  glass;  but  as  they  were  once  resplendent  with 
bright  hues,  which  was  the  reason  of  their  size  and  number,  now 
many  of  them  are  again  so  enriched,  and  on  a  wholesome  uniform 
plan,  instructing  as  well  as  gratifying  the  sight  of  the  great  con- 
gregations habitually  worshipping  here.  The  far  bolder  mouldings 
and  other  details  of  the  nave  and  transepts  contrast  very  favourably 
with  those  of  the  chancel.  Both  of  the  transepts  formerly  constituted 
separate  chantry  chapels.  The  northern  one,  dedicated  in  honour 
of  All  Saints,  was  probably  founded  or  refounded  by  a  member  of 
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the  Plumptre  family,  settled  in  Nottingham  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.,  and  confirmed  to  its  use  for  the  purposes  of  prayer  and 
burial  in  1633  by  Eichard,  Archbishop  of  York,  under  the  hand 
and  seal  of  Francis  Withington,  surrogate  of  William  Easdale, 
Vicar-General  of  that  Archbishop.  At  the  north  end  of  this 
transept  is  a  canopied  altar  tomb,  enriched  with  figures  of  our  Lord 
upon  the  Cross  and  angels  holding  shields,  &c.,  the  slab  of  which 
originally  displayed  brass  insertions  representing  a  male  and  a 
female  figure,  the  matrices  of  which  alone  now  remain. 

The  south  transept  was  either  dedicated  or  re-dedicated  in  honour 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  by  Thomas  Willoughby,  and  here  is  a  canopied 
recess  similar  to  the  one  in  the  north  transept,  within  which  is  a 
recumbent  effigy  carved  in  alabaster  of  a  civilian  in  a  gown  with 
large  open  sleeves,  buttoned  from  the  neck  to  the  edge  of  the  skirt, 
and  a  hat  with  a  small  upturned  rim,  having  an  anelace  or  dagger 
pendent  from  the  belt.  Figures  of  angels  support  the  head,  and  a 
dog  lies  at  the  feet.  Probably  this  chantry  represented  an  older 
one  having  the  same  dedication  founded  by  William  de  Amyas 
(or  Amiens)  for  the  benefit  of  his  own  soul,  the  souls  of  his  wife 
and  children,  and  all  the  faithful  dead,  through  a  daily  service,  to 
be  given  by  two  chaplains,  and  he  finished  his  foundation  charter 
thus  : —  **  I  make  this  charter  with  all  my  will 

God's  service  for  to  fulfil. 
Therefore  shall  he  have  no  less 
Than  God's  curse  that  disturbs  this  mass." 

We  hear  also  incide^ally  of  the  former  existence  of  a  guild  of 
All  Saints  in  1375,  of  another  of  the  Holy  Trinity  iu  1394,  and 
also  of  a  chantry  of  St.  James,  in  St.  Mary's  Church.  In  1848  a 
small  sculptured  tablet  was  discovered  behind  the  old  chancel 
stall-work,  which  is  now  exposed  to  view.  It  represents  a  Pope 
attended  by  two  Cardinals  consecrating  a  Bishop,  whose  crozier  is 
held  by  an  attendant  behind  him.  When  first  the  nave  and 
transepts  of  this  fine  Church,  connected  together  by  its  imposing 
tower,  and  its  numerous  windows  were  filled  with  painted  glass,  it 
must  have  been  one  worthy  even  of  the  then  important  town  of 
Nottingham,  but  evil  days  befel  it,  first  through  the  destruction  of 
its  window  colouring,  next  through  the  substitution  of  the  present 
chancel  for  the  original  one,  and  then  through  an  evil  load  of  galleries 
and  appropriated  pews  which  it  long  had  to  bear.  Happily,  however, 
this  last  evil  has  now  been  entirely  got  rid  of,  many  of  its  windows 
are  fitted  with  painted  glass  on  a  proper  plan,  its  chancel  is  again 
supplied  with  suitable  stalls,  and  a  most  beautiful  representative  of 
its  original  screen,  whilst  an  equally  beautiful  reredos  now  adorns 
its  east  end  with  richly  carved  and  painted  work,  proving  that  now, 
as  in  former  days,  St.  Mary's  Church  at  Nottingham  is  still  most 
precious,  at  least  in  the  sight  of  a  portion  of  its  people,  who  are 
ready  to  do  aught  in  their  power  to  the  honour  of  God  and  the  care 
of  His  Church. 
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WoLLATON  Church. 

A  series  of  monuments  commemorating  various  members  of  the 
Willoughby  family  in  this  Church  are  very  interesting.  Of  these, 
three  are  especially  attractive. 

I. — The  monument  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  near  the 
east  end.  This  commemorates  Sir  Eichard  de  Willoughby,  of 
Willoughby  on  the  Wolds,  who  bought  the  manor  of  Wollaton  of 
Eoger  de  Morteyne  and  erected  this  monument  himself,  perhaps 
after  the  death  of  his  wife  in  1467,  he  himself  having  died  four 
years  later.  This  consists  of  a  Purbeck  marble  slab,  in  which  are 
inserted  engraved  brass  plates  representing  Sir  Richard  and  Ann  his 
wife,  three  shields  bearing  Willoughby,  Leeke,  and  Willoughby 
impaling  Leeke,  and  whelk-shells,  probably  a  Willoughby  badge,  in 
addition  to  a  border  legend.  Below  this  slab  lies  the  representation 
of  a  skeleton  in  an  opened  shroud,  as  a  "  memento  mori,"  and  above 
it  a  stone  canopy  of  the  Perpendicular  style  bearing  four  shields,  on 
which  are  cut  the  Arms  of  Willoughby,  and  the  same  impaling 
Leeke  Foljambe,  and  Annesley. 

II. — Opposite  to  the  above  monument  is  that  of  Sir  Henry 
Willoughby,  who  died  in  1428.  This  consists  of  an  altar  tomb  of 
that  period,  surmounted  by  the  effigy  of  himself,  and  smaller  effigies 
of  his  four  wives,  two  on  each  side  of  his  own,  represented  in  coeval 
armour,  with  a  collar  of  SS  round  his  neck.  Originally  the  whole 
seems  to  have  been  painted  and  gilt,  traces  of  which  still  remain. 
Below  is  the  representation  of  a  skeleton  ca^ed  in  stone,  similar  to 
the  one  described  above,  and  on  the  side  of  the  tomb  are  figures  of 
the  two  sons  and  two  daughters  of  Sir  Henry  Willoughby.  Above 
it  is  a  canopy,  and  the  figure  of  an  angel  holding  a  shield  bearing 
AVilloughby,  Marmion,  Montforte,  Preville,  Bulletourt,  Kilpeck, 
De  la  Zouche,  Ayala,  and  Blount.  Round  the  canopy  are  other 
shields  repeating  some  of  these  bearings,  and  from  the  legend  on  the 
edge  of  the  tomb  we  learn  that  Sir  Henry  Willoughby  died  1528. 

III. — A  mural  monument  at  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle 
commemorating  Henry  and  Ann  Willoughby,  sister  of  Henry  Grey, 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  the  legend  of  which  states  that  he  died  in  a 
contest  with  the  rebels  in  Suffolk  in  1548,  two  years  after  his  wife. 
Above  this  epitaph  is  a  shield  displaying  his  numerous  family 
bearings. 

All  Saints',  Bakbwell. 

The  situation  of  this  Church  on  a  commanding  eminence  in  a 
beautiful  part  of  Derbyshire  is  its  first  attraction,  and  then,  on  its 
examination  it  will  be  found  very  interesting  in  an  architectural  as 
well  as  in  an  historical  point  of  view,  although  it  has  been  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  rebuilt  in  modern  times.  There  was  a  castle  at 
Bake  well,  built  by  the  order  of  the  king  a.d.  924,  and  when  the 
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Domesday  record  was  taken,  a  Church  stood  here,  served  by  two 
priests.  What  this  was  like  we  cannot  tell,  for  in  1110  it  gave 
place  to  a  fine  large  successor,  of  course  of  the  Norman  style,  of 
which  a  small  portion  still  remains.  This  probably  owed  its  erection 
to  WiUiam  Peverel,  a  favourate  follower  of  the  Conqueror.  It  was 
cruciform  in  plan  like  the  present  structure ;  its  nave  was  of  the 
same  length,  but  its  aisles  were  not  nearly  so  wide.  Of  this  Church 
the  two  westernmost  bays  of  the  nave  remain  internally,  and  ex- 
ternally the  greater  part  of  its  western  elevation,  including  its  richly 
carved  doorway,  and  portions  of  an  arcade  above,  remains  of  a  corbel 
table  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  and  numerous  fragments,  of  this, 
preserved  as  further  evidences  of  its  former  existence.  About  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  a  great  change  clearly  occurred  in 
the  appearance  of  this  Church,  probably  occasioned  by  signs  of  the 
failure  of  the  tower  foundations,  so  often  the  case  in  Norman  work  ; 
at  all  events  side  shafts  were  then  built  against  its  lower  stage,  and 
its  upper  portion  was  rebuilt,  as  was  also  the  south  transept  which 
was  then  strengthened,  and  also  the  north  aisle  of  the  nave,  and  the 
south  aisle,  although  this  last  was  not  widened.  Then  came  the 
turn  of  the  chancel  to  be  rebuilt  towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  It  is  longer  than  its  predecessor,  and  is  lighted  by  coupled 
lancet  windows  in  its  side  walls,  and  two  similar  but  larger  ones  at 
its  east  end  divided  from  one  another  by  an  external  and  an  internal 
buttress.  Next  in  date  comes  the  east  aisle  of  the  south  transept, 
which  impinges  upon  the  chancel  wall,  and  thus  blocks  up  one  of  its 
lights.  This  was  built  in  1360,  and  is  called  the  Vernon  aisle.  Of 
the  Perpendicular  style  is  the  west  window  of  the  nave,  interfering 
with  the  old  Norman  work  there,  and  now  having  Decorated  tracery, 
the  clerestory  range,  the  roofs,  and  the  embattled  parapets  of  the 
whole  Church. 

In  1820  the  foundation  of  the  tower  again  began  to  fail,  when, 
to  relieve  it,  the  spire,  which  had  been  erected  upon  the  tower,  was 
taken  down  four  years  later ;  but  by  degrees  it  was  seen  that  this 
expedient  would  not  suffice,  so  that  in  1841  the  whole  was  rebuilt, 
and  the  present  octagonal  tower  and  spire,  representing  its  Perpen- 
dicular predecessor,  arose.  For  ten  years  subsequently  the  repair 
of  the  fabric  was  carried  on,  when  all  but  the  last  two  bays  of  the 
nave  aisles  were  replaced  by  pillars  and  arches  of  a  later  style,  and 
the  south  transept  with  the  adjoining  Vernon  aisle  was  rebuilt. 
At  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  was  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Cross 
founded  by  Sir  Godfrey  Foljambe,  who  died  in  1377.  The  Vernons 
became  possessed  of  the  manor  of  Haddon  through  the  marriage  of 
Eichard  de  Vernon  with  Avicia,  the  heiress  daughter  of  William 
Avenel,  of  Haddon,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  Subsequently  they 
obtained  the  lordship  of  Tong,  in  Shropshire,  through  the  marriage 
of  Sir  William  Vernon  with  Margaret  Swinfen,  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Sir  Robert  Pype,  of  Spernor. 
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On  the  death  of  Sir  George  Vernon,  called  the  "  King  of  the 
Peake,"  in  1567,  his  daughter  Dorothy,  whose  romantic  marriage 
with  Sir  John  Manners  is  so  well  known,  succeeded  to  the  lordship 
of  Haddon,  and  transferred  it  to  the  now  ducal  family  of  Manners. 

Both  Sir  George  Vernon  and  his  two  wives,  and  Sir  John  and 
Dorothy  his  wife  have  interesting  monuments  in  this  Church,  where 
they  were  buried,  and  there  is  a  fine  alabaster  effigy  of  Sir  Thomas 
Wedesley,  slain  at  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury  in  1403.  In  the  porch 
is  a  large  number  of  tombstones,  formerly  doing  service  in  the  fabric 
of  the  Church,  and  saved  from  similar  use  during  its  restoration 
most  properly,  as  they  constitute  an  interesting  series  of  such 
monuments.  The  earliest  is  a  curiously  carved  coped  stone  at  least 
as  old  as  the  Norman  period,  and  the  occupations  of  some  of  those 
whom  the  others  once  commemorated  are  declared  by  such  symbols  as 
chalices,  swords,  bows,  shears,  and  other  adjuncts.  The  font  is 
striking  from  its  size,  shape,  and  sculptures.  It  has  no  base,  which, 
from  its  size  it  does  not  require,  is  octagonal  in  form  increasing  in 
width  as  it  rises,  and  on  each  of  its  faces  a  figure  is  carved,  one  of 
which  is  certainly  St.  Peter,  and  another  St.  Paul.  It  is  of  the 
Decorated  period,  and  of  the  same  characrer  as  the  one  recently 
restored  to  use  in  Lenton  Church.  A  beautiful  screen  of  the 
Decorated  period  encloses  the  Vernon  chapel,  and  a  good  many  old 
Perpendicular  stalls  are  in  the  chancel. 

Of  late,  much  has  been  done  to  adorn  this  part  of  the  fabric,  and 
the  treatment  of  the  east  end  with  some  beautiful  tabernacle  work, 
forming  a  reredos  between  the  two  east  windows,  adds  much  to  its 
appearance.  In  the  churchyard  is  the  stem  of  a  fine  ancient  cross. 
This  is  eight  feet  high,  slightly  decreases  in  size  as  it  rises  upwards, 
and  all  its  four  sides  are  enriched  with  effective  carving,  consisting 
of  early  Norman  twining  work. 

Font  in  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Lenton. 

This  Font,  which  undoubtedly  belonged  to  Lenton  Priory,  stood 
for  several  years  in  the  garden  of  the  late  Mr.  Stretton,  but  was 
placed  in  the  present  parish  Church  on  its  erection  in  1842,  by 
Lieut  -Colonel  Stretton,  at  the  request  of  the  late  Vicar.  Originally 
it  stood  near  the  chancel,  but  was  afterwards  removed  to  its  present 
position,  and  placed  on  a  stone  base.  It  is  of  a  square  form, 
measuring  34  inches  by  30  inches  on  plan,  and  30  inches  in  height. 
The  sculptures  upon  its  sides  are  very  curious,  and  have  evidently 
been  coloured.  On  the  north  side  is  a  representation  of  the 
Crucifixion,  the  figure  of  the  Saviour  occupying  the  centre,  extended 
upon  a  large  cross  with  foliated  ends.  On  the  right  is  a  soldier 
piercing  his  side  with  a  spear,  and  on  either  side  are  the  two  thieves 
upon  smaller  crosses.  From  the  mouth  of  one  issues  a  small  figure, 
representing  his  soul  flying  upwards,  and  from  the  mouth  of  the 
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other  issues  a  similar  figure  falling  into  the  extended  jaws  of  a  huge 
monster,  the  head  of  which  only  is  seen.  Above  this  group  are 
figures  of  angels  swinging  censers.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Font 
is  a  large  cross  of  ornamental  foliage.  The  western  side  is  divided 
into  a  double  row  of  recesses,  each  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  figure 
of  an  angel,  excepting  the  central  one  of  the  I  ower  row,  of  larger 
size  than  the  others,  which  contains  a  group  considered  to  represent 
Christ's  descent  from  the  cross.  A  fair  engraving  of  this  side  is 
given  in  Paley's  "  Baptismal  Fonts,"  The  eastern  side  has  four 
divisions.  Mr.  M.  H.  Bloxam  is  of  opinion  that  the  first  may 
represent  Christ  before  Pilate,  the  second  the  Resurrection,  the  third 
the  three  Marys  going  to  the  sepulchre,  and  the  fourth  the  church 
built  over  the  sepulchre. 

The  bowl  of  the  Font  measures  30  inches  by  26  inches,  and  is 
15  inches  deep. 


Wollaton  Hall,  visited  July,  1887. — Notes  by  the  Right  Rev.  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Nottingham,  D.I).,  F.S.A. 

ON  their  arrival  the  members  were  met  by  Lord  and  Lady 
Middleton  in  the  great  Hall,  and  the  Bishop  of  Nottingham 
gave  the  following  account  of  the  features  of  this  beautiful  house  : — 
Externally  the  fabric  consists  of  two  entirely  distinctive  portions, 
viz.,  the  dominant  central  tower  and  the  remainder  of  the  building 
Both  of  these  were  built  at  the  same  time,  about  1580-8,  but  they 
differ  entirely  in  proportion,  style,  and  ornamentation.  Sir  Francis 
Willoughby  was  the  builder  of  the  Hall,  and  the  architect  was 
Thorpe,  The  great  tower  distinctly  bears  a  Gothic  character,  and 
appears  to  be  rather  a  quasi-revival  than  an  actual  late  specimen 
of  an  abandoned  style.  The  tower  is  undoubtedly  most  imposing, 
and  had  Wollaton  Hall  remained  without  it  the  loss  would  have 
been  very  considerable.  Yet  it  was  unfortunate  that  the  architect 
did  not  adorn  it  with  niches,  sculpture,  pilasters,  and  mouldings 
similar  to  those  of  the  rest  of  the  fabric.  There  is  much  dignified 
beauty  about  the  principal  front,  with  its  double  flight  of  balustraded 
steps  leading  to  the  door,  for  which  the  stately  avenue  leading  to  it 
has  prepared  the  visitor ;  while  the  bold  breaks  of  its  fa9ade  ensure 
the  valuable  assistance  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  light  and  shade, 
and  its  angle  towers  springing  aloft,  with  their  fretted  gables  and 
obelisk  pinnacles,  lightly  break  the  sky  line  in  a  charming 
manner.  The  garden  front  is  of  the  same  character,  but  instead 
of  rising  from  a  deer  park,  it  has  a  stately  terrace  spread  out  before 
it,  relieved  by  groups  of  fine  evergreens  and  the  lovely  turf  of  an 
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English  lawn,  the  stone  basin  of  a  fountain,  and  a  few  statues. 
These  form  connecting  links  between  nature  and  art,  until  the 
former  is  allowed  to  predominate  more  freely  in  the  spacious  park 
beyond  the  Hall  precincts.  This  fine  mansion  was  wholly  built 
of  Ancaster  stone,  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Lincolnshire  in 
exchange  for  coal,  on  the  backs  of  pack-horses.  Within,  the  great 
feature  is  the  spacious  and  lofty  hall.  Lofty  as  this  hall  is,  above  it 
is  a  fine  room,  which,  on  festive  occasions,  has  often  served  formerly 
as  a  most  useful  additional  apartment.  Its  existence,  on  the  other 
hand,  rather  spoils  the  appearance  of  the  hall,  as  its  flat  floor  is  a 
poor  substitute  for  an  open  timber  roof,  with  which  but  for  this  it 
would  probably  have  been  covered ;  yet  from  its  size,  its  fine  stone 
screen  and  gallery,  paintings  and  other  objects  that  it  contains,  it 
constitutes  a  fine  and  remarkable  feature.  The  staircase  was  painted 
by  La  Guerre,  a  pupil  of  Verrio,  about  the  year  1680,  was  restored 
by  the  elder  Reinagle.  The  subject  on  the  ceiling  represents 
Prometheus  in  the  act  of  stealing  fire  from  heaven,  and  the  amaze- 
ment of  the  deities  in  Olympus  at  his  audacity.  Similar  subjects 
were  then  painted  on  the  walls,  in  one  of  which,  representing  a 
sacrifice,  the  two  young  sons  of  Francis  Willoughby,  the  naturalist, 
were  introduced,  viz.,  Francis,  created  a  baronet  when  he  was  ten 
years  of  age,  and  Thomas,  afterwards  first  Lord  Middleton. 


The  Early  History  of  Nottingliam. — By  W.  H.  Stevenson. 

**Non  sine  causa  dii  hominesque  hunc  iirbi  condendae  locum  elegerunt, 
saluberrimos  colles,  flumen  opportunum,  quo  ex  mediterraneis  locis  fruges 
denehanljur,  quo  maritimi  commeatus  accipiantur,  mare  uicinum  ad  com- 
moditates,  nee  expositum  nimia  propinquitate  ad  pericula  classium  externarum, 
regionem     .     .     .     mediam. "— Livy,  lib.  v.,  c,  54,  §  4. 

rpHE  reproach  is  frequently  levelled  against  works  on  local  history 
J_  that  they  partake  too  much  of  the  character  of  a  general 
history  of  the  country.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  justice  of 
this  charge  when  the  local  historian  extends  his  province,  as  one  of 
our  Nottingham  historians  has  done,  far  enough  to  include  a  history 
of  national  manners  and  customs.  But  it  is,  I  hold,  impossible  to 
write  upon  local  history  without  studying  the  bearings  upon  the 
national  history  of  the  events  there  recorded.  Most  of  the  historical 
events  with  which  I  shall  here  deal  derive  their  importance  from 
the  place  they  occupy  in  the  national  history,  and  not  from  the  fact 
that  they  happened  at  Nottingham.  Without  in  some  measure 
dealing  with  the  chain  of  events  ol  which  the  local  episode  is  but  a 
link,  it  seems  to  me  that  our  local  history  would  possess  little  more 
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interest  than  an  auctioneer's  catalogue.  This  necessity  for  explaining 
the  antecedents  and  consequences  of  the  great  events  in  our  early- 
local  history,  must  be  my  excuse  for  the  discursive  character  of 
this  paper. 

The  usual  claim  to  British  origin  has  been  made  on  the  behalf 
of  Nottingham,  but  in  our  case  it  has  been  urged  with  such 
persistency  that  it  is  difficult  to  entirely  reject  it.  Some  of  this 
persistency  has,  possibly,  arisen  from  the  fact  that  Nottingham  was 
drawn  into  the  cycle  of  that  apocryphal  British  history  which  finds 
for  London  a  Trojan  origin,  brings  the  Britons  from  the  smoking 
ruins  of  Ilium,  and,  in  short,  repeats  the  tale  of  Aeneas  with  British 
instead  of  Italian  surroundings.  According  to  this  valuable  and 
trustworthy  history,  Nottingham  was  founded  in  the  distant  days 
of  King  David^ !  A  more  likely  claim  to  British  origin  has  been 
founded  upon  the  circumstance  that  the  Welshman  Asser,  the 
friend  and  biographer  of  Alfred  the  Great,  gives  to  Nottingham  the 
Welsh  name  of  Tig  guocohauc,  which,  as  he  correctly  informs  us, 
means  "the  dwelling  of  caves. "^  Considerable  doubt  has  been 
thrown  upon  the  authenticity  of  the  work  ascribed  to  Asser,  but  it 
is  now  generally  admitted  that  parts  of  it  are  genuine.  The  passage 
relating  to  Nottingham  is  one  that  is  believed  to  be  authentic.  It 
has,  moreover,  been  well  said^  that  the  insertion  of  Welsh  local 
names  in  this  work  is  an  argument  in  favour  of  its  authenticity. 
The  passage  that  preserves  this  Welsh  name  of  Nottingham  is 
by  no  means  clear.  According  to  Asser's  wording  this  name  seems 
to  be  merely  a  translation  of  the  Old  English  name  Snotinga-lidm. 
This  reading  is  the  origin  of  the  oft-repeated  assertion  that 
"Nottingham"  means  "the  dwelling  of  caves."  But  there  is  a 
fatal  objection  to  this  etymology.  We  are  utterly  unable  to  find 
any  trace  of  the  existence  of  such  a  word  as  snoting^  a  cave,  in  Old 
English  or  in  any  of  its  sister  dialects.*     It  has  been  suggested  that 

(1)  John  Rosse,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII,,  is  the  authority  for  this  very 
ancient  origin  of  Nottiugliam.  He  states  that  King  Ebrauc  (a  mythical  British  king,  whose 
name  is  merely  the  old  Welsh  name  of  York)  founded  many  cities  and  castles,  such  as  York, 
Caerlaverock,  Edinburgh,  Melrose,  and  Nottingham, "  situate  upon  the  dolorous  mount  on  the 
river  Trent."  This  mount,  he  tells  us,  derived  its  name  from  the  grief  of  the  Britons  for  the 
great  slaughter  there  inflicted  upon  them  by  Humber,  King  of  the  Huns,  the  eponym  of  the 
river  Humber.  This  occurred  in  the  time  of  King  David  of  Judaea.  Hisloria  Regum  Angliae. 
ed.  Hearne,  p.  22.  Rosse  derived  his  information  from  the  fabulous  British  history  of 
GeofErey  of  Monmouth,  lib.  ii.,  §  2,  but  the  location  of  the  "  mons  dolorosus  "  at  Nottingham 
is  an  addition  of  Rosse's. 

(2)  Ed.  Wise,  1722,  p.  10;  Monumenta  Historka  Brifctnnka, -p.  475  B  :  "  Scnotengaham, 
quod  Brittanice  Tigguocohauc  interpretatur,  Latine  autem  '  speluncarum  domus.' "  I  have 
the  high  authority  of  Prof.  Rhys  for  the  statement  that  this  is  a  fairly  correct  Old  Welsh 
form,  which  would  appear  in  modern  Welsh  as  ty  gogofawg,  '■  cavy  house."  From  Asser 
this  passage  was  copied  by  Florence  of  Worcester  and  Simeon  of  Durham,  and  it  thus 
acquired  a  wide  circulation  amongst  the  later  chroniclers.  Trevisa's  translation  of  Higden's 
version  in  his  Polycronkon,  the  great  history-book  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
is  quaint  ;—"Notyngham  stondith  uppon  Trent,  and  somtyme  heet  [=hight]  Snotyngham, 
that  is  '  the  woning  [=dwellingj  of  dennes'  [=caves],  for  the  Danes  dwellid  there  somtyme, 
and  were  i-logged,  as  me  telleth,  and  i-digged  dennes  and  caves  under  hard  rokkes  and  stones." 

(3)  By  Thorpe,  in  his  preface  to  Florence  of  Worcester,  ii,  p.  7,  note  3. 

(4)  The  usual  Old  English  word  for  a  cave  i.^  sacef,  gen.  pi.  scra/a. 
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Snotivga-lidm  means  the  town  of  the  imaginary  tribe  of  the 
Snotingas,  but  there  are  so  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
acceptance  of  this  view,  that  our  only  safe  course  is  to  conclude 
that  the  etymology  of  Nottingham  is,  like  that  of  many  other  local 
names,  still  hidden  from  us. 

If  we  hold  that  Asser's  Welsh  name  of  Nottingham,  which 
undoubtedly  does  mean  "  house  of  caves,"  is  not  a  mere  translation 
of  the  Old  English  name,^  we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
was  the  name  of  a  British  town  whose  memory  still  lingered  amongst 
the  Welsh, *^  and  that  Asser,  rightly  or  wrongly,  identified  this  British 
"  house  of  caves  "  with  Nottingham.  We  cannot,  of  course,  now 
determine  whether  or  not  Asser  had  any  grounds,  other  than  the 
appropriate  character  of  the  name,'''  for  fixing  the  site  of  this  British 
town  at  Nottingham.  Mr.  Green  has  accepted  Asser's  evidence  as 
proof  that  Nottingham  was  a  Welsh  town.  But  Mr.  Green  is  not 
always  a  safe  guide.  It  is,  I  think,  better  to  hold  that  the  existence 
of  this  British  town,  probable  as  it  is,  is  not  susceptible  of  historic 
proof. 

Unsatisfactory  as  is  the  evidence  of  British  occupation,  it  is 
more  tangible  than  any  that  has  been  produced  to  prove  that 
Nottingham  was  a  Roman  station.  If  it  was,  it  is  singular  that 
this  Roman  station  should  have  sunk  into  the  waters  of  oblivion 
without  leaving  behind  any  remains  such  as  we  usually  find  in 
places  that  were  undoubtedly  occupied  by  the  Romans.  The  limits 
of  my  paper  will  not  permit  me  to  discuss  the  shadowy  evidence 
upon  which  this  claim  to  Roman  occupation  rests,  so  I  will  proceed 
to  the  period  of  the  English  Conquest,  where  our  way  gradually 
becomes  much  clearer. 

The  records  of  the  English  Conquest  of  this  part  of  the  country 
have  entirely  perished.  The  first  landing  of  Hengist  and  Horsa  is 
said  to  have  occurred  in  450,  and  in  the  year  547  the  Northumbrian 

(5)  This  conclusion  is  supported  by  Asser's  similar  remark  about  Selwood,  p.  33  :— "  Saltus, 
qui  dicitur  Selvcdu,  Latine  autem  '  silua  magna,'  Britannice  '  Coitmaur.' "  From  the  wording 
of  the  above  passage  we  should  imagine  that  "  silua  magna"  was  a  translation  of  Selwdu,  but 
that  name  certainly  does  not  mean  "  great  wood,"  although  Pauli,  Life  of  Alfred,  p.  106,  note  3, 
suggests  that  there  was  an  Old  English  adjective  5e?=great.  It  appears  elsewhere  as  Sealh- 
wudu,  where  sealh=s?iUy,  willow  ;  but  this  can  hardly  be  the  etymology  of  the  name.  This 
"  silua  magna  "  is  a  translation  of  the  British  name  Coit-maur,  which  really  does  mean  "  great 
wood."  Similarly,  Asser's  "  speluncarum  domus"  is  intended  as  a  translation  of  the  Old 
Welsh  Tig  guocobauc,  and  not,  as  the  construction  of  the  passage  suggests,  of  the  English 
Scnotenga-hdm. 

(6)  That  the  Welsh  at  this  date  did  preserve  the  British  names  of  English  towns  is  proved 
by  the  list  of  British  city-names  given  in  the  work  known  to  us  as  Nennius. 

(7)  The  inhabitants  of  Nottingham  have  at  all  periods  of  its  history  taken  advantage  of 
the  soft  nature  of  the  Bunter  sandstone  upon  which  it  stands  for  the  purposes  of  excavation. 
Cave-dwellings  were  fairly  numerous  in  the  town  prior  to  the  general  Enclosure  in  1846. 
Taylor,  the  Water-Poet,  was  struck  with  the  cave-houses  at  Nottingham.  He  says,  in  1639, 
that "  a  great  many  of  the  inhabitants,  especially  the  poorer  sort,  dwell  in  vaults,  holes,  or 
caves  which  are  digged  out  of  the  rock,  so  that  if  a  man  be  destitute  of  a  house,  he  has  only  to 
go  to  Not-tingham  with  a  mattock,  a  shovel,  a  crow  of  iron,  a  chisel,  a  mallet,  and  with  such 
instruments  he  may  play  the  coney  or  pioneer  and  work  himself  a  hole  and  a  barrow  for 
himself  and  his  family,  where  over  their  heads  the  grass  and  pasture  grows,  beasts  do  feed, 
and  cows  are  milked." 
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monarchy  began  with  the  raising  of  Ida  the  Flamebearer  to  the 
dignity  of  King.  The  conquest  of  Nottinghamshire  was  probably 
efifected  between  these  two  dates.^  We  know  that  the  conquerors 
formed  themselves  into  a  number  of  small  kingdoms,  many  of 
which  had  disappeared  before  our  written  history  begins.  So 
soon  as  the  conquest  was  completed,  it  became  the  aim  of  each 
monarch  to  extend  and  consolidate  his  kingdom.  This  caused 
many  of  the  smaller  kingdoms  to  be  absorbed  into  the  larger  ones, 
and  the  process  of  absorption  went  on  until  the  strife  finally 
narrowed  itself  down  to  a  struggle  between  the  three  great 
kingdoms  of  Wessex,  Mercia,  and  Northumbria.  Nottinghamshire 
was  in  the  time  of  Bseda  an  integral  portion  of  the  midland  kingdom 
of  Mercia.^  This  term  ''  Mercia"  is  one  of  the  most  elastic  in  our 
national  geography,  for  it  represents  at  different  periods  widely 
different  extents  of  country.  We  know  from  the  evidence  of 
etymology  that  the  original  Mercia  was  a  border  kingdom  against 
the  Welsh. ^^  Now,  if  this  original  kingdom  of  Mercia  was,  as  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe,  further  west  than  Nottinghamshire,  it 
follows  that  the  kingdom  that  included  this  county  had  been 
conquered  and  annexed  by  Mercia  before  Basda  wrote.  The  question 
then  arises,  "What  was  the  name  of  this  kingdom T'  Mr.  Green 
makes  Nottinghamshire  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Middle  Angles, 
whose  capital  was  Leicester.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  Notting- 
hamshire was  ever  in  the  diocese  of  the  Middle  Angles,  and  this  is 
a  serious  objection  to  this  theory.  Elsewhere  Mr.  Green  regards 
Nottinghamshire  as  part  of  the  kingdom,  if  kingdom  it  was,  of  the 
Suthan-hymbre  or  South-Humbrians,^^  whilst  in  his  map  he  peoples 
Nottinghamshire  with  the  North  English.  But  the  subject  is  very 
obscure. 

Before  Nottinghamshire  became  absorbed  into  Mercia,  it  had 
been  annexed  to  the  powerful  Northumbrian  kingdom,  which 
stretched  from  the  Humber  to  the  Eirth  of  Forth,  and  whose  early 
history  is  glorified  with  the  names  of  the  greatest  scholars  of  the 
day.  The  history  of  this  connexion  with  Northumbria  takes  us 
back  to  the  early  days  of  the  conversion  of  England  to  Christianity. 
In  the  year  617  ^thelfrith,  the  powerful  King  of  Pagan  Northumbria, 
demanded  from  Eaedweald,  the  half-Christian  and  half-Pagan  King 

(8)  Mr.  Green,  however,  fixes  it  later  in  the  sixth  century. 

(9)  This  appears  from  his  notice  of  the  battle  in  617  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  Idle 
(pear  Retford).  He  tells  ns  that  the  Idle  was  situate  "  in  finibus  gentis  Merciorum,"  Hist.  Eccl. 
ii.,  c.  12.  I  do  not  think  that  his  description  of  the  kingdom  of  the  South  Mercians  (iii.,c.  24), 
who  were,  he  says,  "discreti  fluuio  Treanta  ab  aquilonalibus  Merciis,"  has  any  relation  to 
Nottinghamshire,  for  it  refers  to  the  original  Mercia,  which  was  probably  higher  up  the  Trent 
than  Nottinghamshire. 

(10)  i¥er«a  is  a  Latinization  of  the  Old  English  Mierce,  which  means  "the  men  of  the 
marches,"  teing  formed,  with  regular  vowel-change,  from  mearc,  "  a  march,  boundary."  A 
similar  formation  is  the  collective  ge-miercc,  "  marches,  boundaries." 

(11)  It  does  not  appear  that  the  South-Humbrians  constituted  a  kingdom  like  the 
Northumbrians. 
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of  East  Anglia,  the  surrender  of  Edwin,  the  representative  of  the 
kingly  stock  of  Deere  or  Deira,  the  southern  half  of  Northumbria, 
who  had  found  an  asylum  at  R^edweald's  court.  The  East  Anglian 
King,  after  some  hesitation,  refused  to  surrender  the  fugitive,  and, 
fully  appreciating  the  consequences  of  this  refusal,  gathered  his 
forces  in  haste  and  set  out  to  meet  the  terrible  Northumbrian  King. 
Raedweald  was  so  expeditious  that  he  surprised  ^thelfrith  on  the 
borders  of  Mercia  before  the  body  of  his  army  had  come  up.  Here, 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  small  Nottinghamshire  river  Idle,  w^'as 
fought  a  battle  in  which  the  Northumbrian  King  was  defeated  and 
slain .^2  His  conqueror  died  in  the  same  year,  and  Edwin  succeeded 
to  the  Northumbrian  throne,  and  became  in  a  few  years  the  most 
powerful  English  king  of  his  day.  He  married,  in  625,  a  daughter 
of  the  Christian  King  of  Kent,  who  brought  with  her  as  her  chaplain 
the  celebrated  Paulinus.  Two  years  later  Edwin  embraced  Chris- 
tianity. Paulinus  is  claimed  as  the  founder  of  Southwell  Minster, 
but  there  is  not  the  slightest  warrant  for  this  assertion  in  the 
chapter  of  Bede  that  is  usually  cited  in  support  of  it.  This  very 
chapter,  however,  proves  that  the  Trent  valley  was  part  of  Edwin's 
kingdom.  Bede  relates,  on  the  authority  of  a  Lincolnshire  monk, 
that  Paulinus  baptized  a  great  crowd  of  converts  in  the  river  Trent 
in  the  presence  of  King  Edwin,  near  the  English  city  of  Tioioidjinga- 
ccester}^  This  is  related  in  connection  with  the  conversion  of 
Lindsey,  a  term  that  included  the  greater  part  of  Lincolnshire,  Now 
I  hope  to  establish  that  Nottinghamshire  had  a  most  intimate 
connexion  with  Lindsey,  which  Bssda  regards  as  a  separate  kingdom 
or  province  from  Mercia.^*  Lindsey  was  probably  first  conquered 
by  the  Northumbrians,  possibly  in  the  days  of  Edwin's  predecessor. 
When*  Mercia  rose  to  supremacy,  Lindsey  was  annexed  to  that 
kingdom,  but  the  Northumbrians  did  not  for  some  time  forget  their 
claim  to,  this  district.  Hence  its  possession  was  the  cause  of  several 
wars  between  the  Kings  of  Mercia  and  Northumbria,  but  the  latter 
finally  surrendered  it  to  Mercia  by  the  peace  made  after  the  battle 

(12)  Ba3da.  H.E.,u.,c.  12. 

(13)  Bseda,  H.  E.,  ii.,  c,  16:— "De  huius  fide  prouinciae  [sc.  Lindsey]  narrauit  mihi 
presbyter  et  abbas  quidam,  uir  ueracissimus,  de  monasterio  Pearteneu  uocabulo  Deda,  retulisse 
sibi  quendam  seniorem,  baptizatum  se  fuisse  die  media  a  Paulino  episoopo,  praesente  rege 
Aeduino,  et  multam  populi  turbam  in  fluuio  Treenta  iuxta  ciuitatem,  quae  lingua  Anglorum 
'  I'iouulfinrja-caeslir'  uocatur."  I  may  here  state,  as  the  subject  is  of  interest  to  Lincolnshire 
as  well  as  Nottinghamshire  historians,  that  the  etymology  of  this  name  as  "  the  place  where 
much  industry  was  employed  in  the  laying  hands  on  the  multitude,"  quoted  by  Prof.  Bright 
in  his  Chapters  of  Early  English  Church  History,  from  Dickinson,  i//5to/-y  of  SoitthioeU,  1801, 
p.  95,  is  utterly  groundless.  It  is  one  of  the  most  absurd  etymologies  that  has  been  produced 
even  by  local  historians  masquerading  as  etymologists.  The  name  is  merely  a  tribal  name 
embodying  the  personal  name  Thio-ioulf,  and  the  West  Saxon  form  of  the  name  would  be 
Theo-wulfinga-ceaster.    The  conversions  near  this  unidentified  city  occurred  in  627  or  628, 

(14)  In  lib.  iii.,  c.  24,  "prouincia  Merciorum  simul  et  Lindisfarorum  [Lindsey]  ac 
Mediterraneorum  Anglorum  "  is  the  expression  covering  the  great  diocese  of  Bishop  Diuraa. 
But  in  lib.  i.,  c.  15,  he  speaks  of  "Orientales  Angli,  Mediterranei  Angli,  Merci,"  as  the  peoples 
of  Mid  England.  In  lib.  iv.,  c.  12,  however,  he  says  that  Seaxwulf  was  Bishop  of  Lindsey 
"etiam  Merciorum  et  Mediterraneorum  Anglorum  simul."  The  ancient  list  of  old  English 
territorial  names  printed  in  Birch's  Carlularium  Saxonicum,  i.,  p.  414,  clearly  treats  Lindsey 
{Li7ides-f arena,  sc,  nia'glh)  as  a  separate  distiict  from  Mercia. 
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on  the  Trent  in  679. ^^  Now  we  have  it  on  record  that  Lindsey 
derived  its  Christianity  from  Xorthumbria,  and  it  received  from  the 
same  quarter  its  first  bishop. ^^  But  when  Lindsey  was  ceded  back 
to  Mercia,  this  bishop  returned  to  ISTorthumbria.^^  We  see  from 
this  that  there  was  an  intimate  relationship  between  the  extent  of 
the  spiritual  and  the  temporal  powers.  Mr.  Green  has  remarked 
that  *'the  English  bishops  were  at  first  royal  chaplains,  and  their 
diocese  was  naturally  nothing  but  the  kingdom.  The  kingdom  of 
Kent  became  the  diocese  of  Canterbury,  and  the  kingdom  of 
ISTorthumbria  became  the  diocese  of  York.  So  absolutely  was  this 
the  case  that  the  diocese  grew  or  shrank  with  the  growth  or  shrinking 
of  the  realm  which  it  spiritually  represented."  There  were  subse- 
quently Mercian  bishops  of  Lindsey  or  Sidnacester,  but  in  the 
confusion  of  the  Danish  ravages  the  Bishop  of  Sidnacester  disappears.^^ 
He  re-appears  in  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  shortly  after 
which  period  the  see  of  Sidnacester  was  united  with  that  of 
Dorchester,  in  Oxfordshire,  whither  the  Bishops  of  Leicester  (or  of 
the  Middle  Angles)  had  fled  upon  the  Danish  conquest  of  Mercia. 
At  the  time  of  the  JS'orman  Conquest  Lindsey  was  in  the  diocese  of 
York,  and  when  Remigius,  the  Bishop  of  Dorchester,  removed  his 
see  to  Lincoln,  a  claim  to  Lindsey  was  at  once  raised  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York.  The  Bishop  of  Dorchester  represented  the  Mercian 
Bishops  of  Sidnacester,  so»that  he  had  some  claim  to  Lindsey.  But 
the  York  claim  was  grounded  upon  the  fact  that  Lindsey  had  been 
converted  by  Paulinus  of  York,  and  this,  together  with  the  fact 
that  Lindsey  had  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Northumbria,  is 
no  doubt  the  explanation  of  Lindsey  being  in  the  diocese  of  York. 
If  this  was  the  origin  of  the  connection  between  Lindsey  and  York, 
it  must  also  explain  the  circumstance  that  Nottinghamshire  was  for 
centuries  in  the  diocese  of  York.  Indeed,  this  connection  was  only 
severed  so  recently  as   1837.^^      If  we  accept   this    explanation, 

(15)  We  learn  of  this  surrender  of  Lindsey  from  Baeda,  lib.  iv.,  c.  12,  where  he  tells  us 
that  Eadhted,  who  was  created  Bishop  of  Lindsey  by  the  Northumbrian  monarch  in  678, 
returned  to  Northumbria  and  went  to  Ripon,  "  eo  quod  Aedilred  [King  of  Mercia]  prouinciam 
of  Lindsey]  recepisset." 

(16)  Diuma,  A.D.  656.  He  was  also  Bishop  of  the  Mercians  and  Middle  Angles  (B^eda, 
iii.,  c,  24),  "  paucitas  enim  sacerdotum  cogebat  unum  antistitem  duobus  populis  praefici," 
lib.  iii.,  c.  21.  In  this  second  passage  the  inhabitants  of  Lindsey  (the  Lindis-tvare  or  Lindis- 
faran)  are  included  with  either  the  Mercians  or  the  Middle  Angles,  although  they  are  separately 
named  at  the  first  reference. 

(17)  See  above,  note  15.  Similarly  the  Mercian  Seaswulf  was  Bishop  of  the  Mercians,  the 
Middle  Angles,  and  the  Lindis-ware  until  678,  when  Lindsey  was  conquered  by  Ecgfrith  of 
Northumbria.  Ecgfrith's  conquest  put  an  end  to  Bishop  Seaxwulf's  rule  over  Lindsey,  and 
Ecgfrith  therefore  appointed  a  Northumbrian  bishop,  Eadhaed, 

(18)  Lindsey  was  one  of  the  five  bishoprics  into  which  Mercia  was  divided  by  Archbishop 
Theodore  in  679.  The  succession  of  the  Bishops  of  Lindsey  and  of  Lichfield  end  for  a  time 
with  the  Danish  Conquest  in  the  ninth  century. 

(19)  By  an  Order  in  Council,  August  21,  1837,  Nottinghamshire,  with  the  exception  of  the 
deanery  of  Southwell,  was  transferred  from  the  diocese  of  York  to  that  of  Lincoln.  The 
excepted  portion  of  the  county  was  subsequently  transferred  to  Lincoln  by  an  Order  dated 
June  4,  1841. 
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we  must  conclude  that  Nottinghamshire  followed  the  fate  of  Lindsey 
in  the  frequent  changes  of  dominion  between  Northumbria  and 
Mercia.  This  argues  such  an  intimate  connexion  with  Lindsey, 
that  we  are  almost  tempted  to  believe  that  J^ottinghamshire  was 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Liudisware,  or  inhabitants  of  Lindsey. 2*^ 

Leaving  the  twilight  of  our  early  history,  where  we  have  no 
other  light  than  that  accidentally  thrown  out  by  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  Bseda,  we  will  now  proceed  to  the  time  when,  with  more 
historic  evidence  to  guide  us,  we  are  able  to  discern  Nottingham 
emerging  from  the  mists  of  doubt  and  speculation  into  the  clear 
light  of  ascertained  history.  It  should  be  a  source  to  pride  to 
Nottingham  that  she  makes  her  first  appearance  on  the  historic  stage 
simultaneously  with  that  of  one  of  the  brightest  figures  in  our 
history — King  Alfred  the  West  Saxon, 

The  year  866  witnessed  a  portentous  change  in  the  plans  of  the 
Danish  invaders  of  this  country.  Hitherto  their  incursions  had 
been  conducted  upon  no  intelligible  system,  and  seem  to  have  been 
inspired  by  no  other  purpose  than  a  love  of  plunder  and  adventure. 
But  this  year  witnessed  the  arrival  of  an  army  bent  upon  the  con- 
quest and  settlement  of  this  country.  Various  causes  have  been 
assigned  for  this  great  invasion  of  866.  English  and  Scandinavian 
traditions  unite  in  regarding  it  as  a  Avar  undertaken  by  Ingvar  and 
Ubba  to  avenge  the  death  of  their  father  B-agnar  Lothbrok,  in  whom 
we  have  the  virtues  and  vices  of  the  Viking  crystallized  into  an  ideal 
figure  that  bears  little  more  resemblance  to  the  original  Eagnar  than 
the  King  Arthur  of  the  poets  does  to  his  assumed  original.  For  the 
existence  of  Eagnar  is  just  as  problematical  as  that  of  the  British 
king  round  whose  dim  figure  have  gathered  the  wondrous  tales  of 
the  Eound  Table.  But,  laying  aside  tradition,  it  is  historically  true 
that  a  large  body  of  Danes  under  the  leadership  of  Ingvar  and  Ubba 
landed  in  East  Anglia  in  866,  and  that  they  spent  the  winter  of 
866-7  there.  In  the  early  part  of  867  they  marched  to  York, 
marking  their  progress  by  frightful  ravages.  ]Northumbria  had  by 
this  time  fallen  from  its  former  greatness  into  a  state  of  chronic 
anarchy,  and  this  hour  of  its  need  found  it  rent  by  civil  war  between 
two  claimants  to  its  slippery  and  bloodstained  throne.  The  two 
kings  Osbeorht  and  ^lla,  however,  ceased  their  strife  when  they 
heard  of  the  arrival  of  the  Danes  at  York.  Joining  their  forces  they 
marched  against  the  invaders,  whom  they  at  first  defeated  and 
drove  back  upon  the  walls  of  York.  But  the  impetuosity  of  the 
Northumbrians  turned  their  victory  into  defeat,  and  the  claims  of 
the  rival  kings  were  for  ever  silenced  in  death.  After  this  victory, 
the  Danes  spent  the  winter  of  867-8  at  York,  but  in  the  spring 

(20)  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  modern  boundaries  do  not  always  agree  with  the 
ancient  ones.  Ancient  Lindsey  appears  to  have  been  greater  in  extent  than  the  present 
division  of  Lindsey.  In  the  old  English  list  of  territorial  names  referred  to  above,  note  14, 
the  district  of  Hatfield  Chase,  which  is  now  in  Yorkshire,  is  joined  with  Lindsey  in  the 
enumeration  of  the  number  of  hides  they  contained. 
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they  left  their  camp  there  and  again  visited  Mercia.  The  kingdom 
was  at  that  time  under  the  rule  of  Burhred,  a  tributary  of  Wessex, 
and  brother-in-law  of  the  great  Alfred.  We  hear  nothing  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Danes  until  we  find  them  in  possession  of 
Nottingham, 2^  but  it  is  probable  that  they  had  already  demonstrated 
the  powerlessness  of  the  Mercian  king  to  resist  their  advance.  For 
on  hearing  of  their  arrival  at  Nottingham,  Burhred,  by  the  advice 
of  his  councillors,  despatched  messengers  in  hot  haste  to  seek  help 
from  his  lord  ^thelred,  the  King  of  Wessex,  and  his  brother 
Alfred.  The  brothers  readily  acceded  to  his  request,  and  they 
marched  to  Nottingham  at  the  head  of  a  great  army,  which  was 
further  increased  by  a  junction  with  the  Mercian  troops.  When  the 
united  armies  appeared  before  Nottingham,  they  found  the  Danes 
securely  posted  behind  the  defences  of  the  town.  From  this  position 
they  resolutely  refused  to  be  drawn,  and  a  half-hearted  attempt  to 
storm  the  walls  met  with  failure. ^^  For  some  reasons,  possibly  the 
lateness  of  the  season,  the  English  seem  to  have  been  eager  to  patch 
up  a  peace,  which  the  Danes  were  ready  enough  to  accept.  The 
terms  of  this  agreement  have  not  been  recorded,  but  its  main  stip- 
ulation seems  to  have  been  that  the  Danes  should  evacuate  Mercia. 

Although  the  siege  of  Nottingham  is  recorded  under  the  year 
868,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  really  occured  in  the  spring 
of  869.  The  Danes,  as  we  have  seen,  spent  the  winter  of  867-8  at 
York,  and  the  summer  of  868  was,  no  doubt,  consumed  in  their 
favourite  occupation  of  harrying  the  country.  They  may  also  have 
found  time  to  defeat  the  Mercian  levies.  Now  our  chronicles  tell 
us  that  in  868  the  Danes  went  into  winter  quarters  at  Nottingham. 
This  means  that  they  spent  the  winter  of  868-9  here,  and,  con- 
sequenty,  the  English  siege  of  Nottingham  must  have  occured  in 
the  spring  or  summer  of  869.  The  view  I  have  here  taken  finds 
confirmation  in  the  annal  for  869,  which  briefly  records  that  the 
Danish  army  went  back  to  York  and  there  stayed  one  year.  That 
is,  quitting  Nottingham  in  the  spring  or  summer  of  869,  they 
marched  back  to  York,  where  they  remained  until  the  spring  of  870, 
when  they  proceeded  to  East  Anglia,  spending  the  winter  of  870-1 
at  Thetford. 

In  the  spring  of  874  the  Danes  set  out  from  their  winter  quarters 
at  Torksey  for  Repton  in  Derbyshire,  the  burying  place  of  the 

(21)  The  Winchester  Chronicle  (MS.  A  of  the  so-called  "Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,") 
followed  by  the  other  six  MSS. ;  Asser,  Vita  Aelfridi,  ed.  Wise,  1722,  p.  19,  Monumenta  Historica 
Brittanica,  513  B.  Florence  of  Worcester,  i.,  p.  81 ;  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  p,  143;  and  Simeon 
of  Durham,  ii..  pp.  75,  106,  merely  copy  or  amplify  these  authorities.  Both  Asser  and  the 
Chronicle  mark  Nottingham  as  being  in  Mercia. 

(22)  Asser,  ?.c.;  ''Nam  illi  fratres  non  segnius  promissione,  congregato  ex  omui  parte 
regni  sui  immenso  exercitu,  Merciam  adeunt,  et  usque  ad  Scnotengham  bellum  unanimiter 
quaerentes  perueniunt;  cumque  pagani,  tuitione  arcis  muniti,  bellum  dare  negarent,  et 
Christianis  frangere  murum  non  suppetebat,  pace  inter  Mercies  et  Paganos  facta,  duo  illi 
fratres  cum  suis  cohortibus  domum  reuersi  sunt."  The  Winchester  Chronicle  says  that  "'hie 
.  .  .  .  thone  here  th^r  metton  on  tham  geweorce,  and  thaer  n4n  hefelic  gefeoht  ne  wearth  " 
(they  ....  met  the  Danes  there  in  the  work  or  fortress,  and  there  was  no  heavy  fight- 
ing there). 
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Mercian  kings.  During  their  march  they  must  have  passed  close  to 
Nottingham.  This  is  the  latest  date  to  which  we  can  assign  its 
recapture  by  them,  for  this  year  witnessed  the  final  conquest  of 
Mercia  and  the  expulsion  or  flight  of  its  king.  It  was  probably 
shortly  after  this  time  that  the  Five  Boroughs — Nottingham,  Lincoln, 
Stamford,  Derby,  and  Leicester — were  occupied  and  strengthened  by 
the  Danes,  although  we  do  not  meet  with  these  Five  Boroughs  or 
fortresses  under  their  collective  designation  until  some  time  after 
this  date.  These  Five  Boroughs  have  a  peculiar  but  somewhat  obscure 
history.  Forming  as  they  did  a  chain  of  fortresses  in  the  middle  of 
the  country,  they  were  long  the  main  centre  of  the  Danish  joower  in 
England.  There  appears  to  have  been  a  real  union  between  these 
Five  Boroughs,  which  is  believed  by  Freeman  and  Stubbs  to  have 
been  of  the  nature  of  a  confederation.  They  seem  to  have  had,  at 
any  rate,  a  common  court  of  justice  presided  over  by  the  Ealdormann 
and  King's  Eeeve.^^ 

Alfred  the  Great,  who  had  been  compelled  to  surrender  to  the 
Danes  the  whole  of  England  north  of  the  Watling  Street,  died  in 
901,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Edward  the  Elder.  This  king 
entered  into  a  systematic  campaign  for  the  reduction  of  the  Danish 
districts.  In  his  plans  he  had  the  great  advantage  of  the  assistance 
of  his  sister  ^thelflaed,  the  "  Lady  of  the  Mercians,"  who  had 
assumed  the  rule  of  English  Mercia  after  the  death  of  her  husband, 
the  Ealdormann  of  that  province.  Edward  and  ^Ethelflasd  first 
secured  their  own  frontier  by  building  a  line  of  fortresses.  They 
then  gradually  pushed  their  way  into  the  enemies'  country,  marking 
each  step  in  advance  by  a  fortified  station.  Edward  worked  up  to 
the  Danish  left  flank,  whilst  his  sister  took  the  right.  Of  course 
their  advance  met  with  considerable  resistance,  but  their  superior 
generalship  overcame  this.  Edward  was  delayed  in  his  northern 
march  by  the  necessity  for  securing  East  Anglia,  which  lay  on  his 
flank.  Hence  he  was  not  able  to  make  such  rapid  progress  as  his 
sister,  who  crowned  a  career  of  victory  by  wresting  Derby  from  the 
Danes  by  storm  in  the  summer  of  917.  In  the  following  spring 
another  of  the  Five  Boroughs,  Leicester,  surrendered  to  her.  She  was 
thus  established  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Danish  district.  By  this 
time  the  lines  of  advance  of  Edward  and  ^thelflsed  were  rapidly 
converging,  for  Edward  had  fought  his  way  up  to  the  borders  of 
Lincolnshire,  where  he  captured  Stamford,  another  of  the  Five 
Boroughs,  in  the  summer  of  919.^*  Thus  three  out  of  the  five 
Danish  boroughs  were  in  the  hands  of  the  heroic  children  of  Alfred. 
But  fate  willed  that  they  should  not  meet  to  congratulate  one  another 
upon  their  success.  The  lion-hearted  ^thelflsed,  the  great  daughter 
of  a  great  father,  expired  at  Tam worth,  the  old  capital  of  Mercia,  on 
June  12,  919.     Upon  hearing  of  her  death,  Edward  marched  from 

(23)  Laws  of  iEthelr^d,  III.,  c.  i.  §  1  (Schmid,  Die  Geselze  der  Angelsachsen,  p.  212). 
(24)  Winchester  Chron.,  A.D.  922  (=919):  Florence  of  Worcester,  A.t),  919,  i.,  p.  128. 
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Stamford  to  Tamworth,  where  he  took  into  his  own  hands  the 
government  of  Mercia.  Reinforced,  no  doubt,  with  his  sister's  troops, 
he  proceeded  from  Tamworth  to  j^ottingham,  which  fortress  he 
captured, 2^  apparently  by  storm.  We  are  told  that  he  ordered  the 
fortress  here  to  be  repaired,  and  that  he  settled  Nottingham  with 
Englishmen  and  Danes — the  meaning  of  which  is  not  very  clear. 
Edward's  capture  of  Nottingham  was,  as  Mr.  Freeman  says,  "  the 
crown  of  his  conquests  in  central  England,"  ^^  for  its  fall  was  followed 
by  a  general  submission  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mercia.  Nottingham 
was  practically  the  key  of  Northumbria.  It  commanded  the  high- 
way to  York  and  the  equally  important  waterway,  and  it  occupied 
a  stronger  natural  position  than  any  of  the  other  four  boroughs  with 
the  exception  of  Lincoln,  which  lay  so  far  to  the  east  that  Edward 
could  afford  to  ignore  it. 

Edward  came  to  Nottingham  again  in  the  summer  of  921  at  the 
head  of  his  army.  On  this  occasion  he  built  another  fortress  here 
on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Trent,  which  he  connected  with  the 
town  by  a  bridge. ^'^  This  was,  no  doubt,  done  with  a  view  of 
securing  the  southern  bank  of  the  Trent  in  case  of  revolt.  We  have 
no  record  of  Edward's  warlike  proceedings  upon  his  second  visit,  but 
that  visit  was  followed  "  by  a  great  commendation  of  the  states 
north  of  the  Humber,  which  first  made  the  West  Saxon  King  to  be 
Lord  of  all  Britain."  28 

The  death  of  Edward  and  accession  of  ^thelstan  in  924  was  the 
signal  for  a  Danish  rebellion,  but,  after  a  long  struggle,  ^thelstan 
succeeded  in  driving  the  tributary  Danish  Kings  out  of  Northumbria 
and  in  bringing  that  province  under  his  personal  rule.  It  was 
probably  in  ^thelstan's  days  that  a  mint  was  established  at  Notting- 
ham, for  he  is  the  author  of  the  enactment  that  a  mint  should  be 
established  in  every  borough,^^  and  coins  of  his  bearing  the 
Nottingham  mark  have  been  found. ^^ 

The  death  of  ^thelstan  in  940  was  followed  by  another  attempt 
by  the  Danish  claimants  to  the  Northumbrian  throne  to  secure  their 
independence.  But  Edmund,  the  new  King,  was  too  powerful  for 
them,   although  the   struggle   at   first   went   against   him.       The 

(25)  Winchester  Chron.,  A.D.  922  (=919)  :  "  Thd  fdr  he'  thonan  to  Snotingahdm,  and  gefor 
tha  bnrg,  and  het  hie  geb^tan  and  gesettan  segther  ge  mid  Engliscum  mannum  ge  mid 
Deniscum"  (thence  fared  he  to  Nottingham,  and  captured  the  fortress,  and  ordered  it  to  be 
repaired  and  "set"  with  both  Englishmen  and  Danes)  ;  Florence,  A.D.  919,  i  ,  p.  128. 

(26)  Norman  Conquest,  iv.  199. 

(27)  Winchester  Chron.,  A.D.  924  (=921):  Florence,  A.D.  921,  i.,  129.  Edward  similarly 
built  a  fort  on  each  side  of  the  river  at  Buckingham,  and  he  secured  the  southern  bank  of  the 
Welland  at  Stamford  by  building  a  second  fortress  there.  Compare  Asser's  description  of  the 
fortification  at  each  end  of  the  bridge  at  Athelney,  p.  60. 

(28)  Freeman,  Norman  Conquest,  iv.,  199. 

(29)  Laws  of  ^thelstdn,  II.,  c.  14,  §2  (Schmid,  p.  140). 

(30)  Ruding,  Annals  of  the  Coinage,  1.,  p.  127. 

VOL.  XIX.,  FT.  I.  B 
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chronology  of  this  period  requires  some  adjustment,  but  the  sequence 
of  events   seems  to  have  been  as  follows  : — The  leadership  of  the 
Northumbrians,  under  which  term  the  whole  population  of  the  Danish 
districts  is  now  frequently  included,  was  assumed  by  Olaf  Sigtryggson, 
nicknamed  by  the  Irish  Kvaran,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  descendant 
of  the  Danish  Kings  of  IM'orthumbria.     Olaf  had  been  the  leader 
of  the  great  confederacy  that  ^thelstan  broke  up  at  the  great  fight 
of  Bninan-burh,  and  he  subsequently  played  a  considerable  part  in 
Irish  history.     At  the  head  of  the  Northumbrian  forces  Olaf  marched 
to  Hampton,  which  our  historians  have  identified  with  Northampton 
but  which  seems  to   mean   Wolverhampton.     The  Five  Boroughs 
appear  to  have  sided  with  Olaf,  for,  as  we  shall  see,  he  was  shortly 
after  this  in  possession  of  Leicester.     From  Wolverhampton  Olaf 
marched  to  Tamworth,  where  he  defeated  the  English  army.     We 
are  next  told  that  Olaf  narrowly  escaped  falling  into  Edmund's 
hands  when  he  captured  Leicester.^!     The  campaign  of  941  ended 
with  a  peace,  whereby  Edmund  ceded  to  Olaf  the  whole  of  England 
north  of  Watling   Street.      But   Edmund   did  not   long   remain 
satisfied  with  this   arrangement.     In   the    following   year   he  re- 
conquered the  territory  that  he  had  surrendered,  and  he  re-captured 
the  Eive  Boroughs.^^     The  memory  of  this  great  achievement  has 
been  handed  down  to  us  in  a  small  poem  embedded  in  the  English 
Chronicles.     It  relates  how  King  Edmund,  the  Lord  of  the  Angles, 
the  dear  deed-doer,  conquered  Mercia  as  it  is  bounded  by  Dore,  the 
gate  of  Whitwell,  the  Humber,  the  broad  ocean-stream ;  how  he, 
the  protector  of  warriors,  the  decendant  of  Edward,  released  the  Five 
Boroughs,  Leicester,  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  Stamford,  and  Derby, 
which  had  long  remained  in  the  bonds  of  the  captivity   of  the 
heathens. ^^     A  year  or  two  later  Edmund,  by  another  effort,  drove 
Olaf  out  of  Northumbria,  and  again  brought  that  district  under  the 
immediate  rule  of  the  King  of  England.     The  Danes  once  more 
broke  out  into  rebellion  upon  Edmund's  death,  but  again  they  were 
doomed  to  defeat.     No  record  has  come  down  to  us  of  the  part 
played  by  the  Five  Boroughs  in  this  struggle. 

The  latter  years  of  the  tenth  century  were  disturbed  by  renewed 
Danish  incursions,  which  the  weak  King  ^thelred  the  Unready 
was  quite  unable  to  repel.  The  terrible  Swein  of  the  Forked  Beard, 
the  son  of  Harold,  King  of  Denmark,  invaded  England  in  the  year 
1013  with  the  object  of  conquering  it.  His  fleet  touched  first  at 
Sandwich,  then,  rounding  East  Anglia,  it  entered  the  Humber  and 

(31 J  This  is  probably  a  misplaced  event  belonging  to  the  nest  campaign. 

(32)  Winchester,  Canterbury,  Abingdon,  and  Worcester  Chronicles,  in  anno  942  ;  Henry  of 
Huntingdon,  p.  161 ;  Florence,  i.,  133  ;  Simeon  of  Durham,  ii.,  p,  125.  Simeon  is  here  working 
upon  the  lost  Northumbrian  Clhronicle  and  his  matter  is  not  derived  from  the  West-Saxon 
Chronicles. 

(33)  See  Chronicles  cited  above  ;  Q-rein,  Bibliothelt  der  Angelsachsischen  Poesie,  ed.  WUlcker, 
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proceeded  to  Gainsborough,  where  Swein  encamped  in  dangerous 
proximity  to  the  Five  Boroughs.  The  inhabitants  of  these  fortresses 
hastened  to  submit  to  him,  and  their  submission  was  accompanied 
by  that  of  all  the  other  Danish  districts.^*  Swein  exacted  hostages 
from  each  body,  and  then  marched  southward,  where  he  carried 
everything  before  him.  In  a  few  months  he  became  master  of  the 
whole  of  England  ;  but  he  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  his  victory, 
dying  at  Gainsborough  on  February  3,  1014.  His  son  Cnut 
assumed  command  of  the  fleet,  and  lay  at  Gainsborough  until 
April  17.  The  reason  for  Cnut's  departure  was  the  rapid  advance 
of  the  English  King,  who  marched  as  far  as  Lindsey,  but  he  was 
too  late  to  overtake  Cnut.  The  Five  Boroughs,  it  is  evident,  now 
returned  to  their  allegiance  to  the  English  King.  Cnut,  after  leaving 
Gainsborough,  sailed  to  Sandwich^  where  he  landed  the  hostages 
that  his  father  had  received  from  the  Five  Boroughs  and  the  other 
districts  that  had  submitted  to  him.  But  before  landing  these 
unfortunates,  Cnut  barbarously  ordered  them  to  be  deprived  of 
their  hands,  ears,  and  noses,^^  a  proceeding  that  suggests  that  the 
treaties  for  which  they  were  pledges  had  been  broken. 

In  the  year  1015  the  English  King  held  a  gemot  or  Great  Council 
at  Oxford.  At  this  meeting  we  find  the  Seven  Boroughs — that 
is,  the  five  Danish  boroughs  with  the  addition  of  York  and  Chester — 
represented  by  Sigefrith  and  Morkere,  the  sons  of  Arngrim,  who, 
judging  from  his  name,  was  a  Dane.  They  are  described  as  the 
chief  thanes  amongst  the  Seven  Boroughs.  During  their  visit  to 
Oxford,  these  Danish  nobles  were  betrayed  by  the  wiles  of  that 
monster  of  deceit  and  cruelty  Eadric  Streona,  the  Ealdormann  of 
Mercia,  the  greatest  traitor  who  has  stained  the  pages  of  English 
history.  He  persuaded  the  weak  King  to  assent  to  their  death, 
probably  by  preferring  against  them  a  charge  of  treachery  arising 
out  of  the  recent  submission  of  the  Five  Boroughs  to  Swein.  Eadric 
invited  the  unsuspecting  noblemen  to  a  banquet,  where  he  induced 
them  to  indulge  too  freely  in  wine.  His  followers  murdered  them 
before  they  had  shaken  off  the  results  of  their  indulgence  in  what 
we  are  told  was  the  favourite  Danish  vice.  The  beautiful  wife  of  the 
murdered  Sigefrith  was  led  a  prisoner  to  Malmesbury,  where  she 
was  seen  by  the  king's  heroic  son  Edmund  Ironside,  who  speedily 
married  her  and  proceeded  north  to  the  Five  Boroughs.  Here  he 
acquired,  against  his  father's  will,  the  possessions  of  both  the 
murdered  nobles,  whose  men  readily  accepted  Edmund  as  their 
lord.^^     In  this  account  we  have  thus  Edmund  Ironside  brought  into 

(34)  Abingdon,  Worcester,  and  Peterborough  Chronicles,  in  anno  ;  Florence,  i.,  168. 

(35)  Abing.,  Wore,  and  Peterb.  Chron.,  A.D.  1014 ;  Florence,  i.,  168. 

(36)  Abingdon,  Worcester,  Peterborough,  and  Canterbury  Chron. ;  Florence,  i.,  170  ; 
Huntingdon,  p,  181.  Malmesbury,  Gesta  Regum,  i.,  297,  298,  says  that  the  followers  of 
Sigefrith  and  Morkere,  after  a  vain  attempt  to  avenge  the  murder  of  their  lords,  were  driven 
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connection  with  the  Five  Boroughs,  for  the  possessions  of  Sigefrith 
and  Morkere  are  described  as  lying  in  the  Five,  not  in  the  Seven 
Boroughs.  It  may  also  be  noted  that  this  is  the  first  mention  in 
history  of  the  heroic  Edmund.  Another  interesting  consideration 
here  arises.  The  monk  ^Ifric,  the  greatest  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
prose  writers  and  the  man  who  lirst  wrote  a  Latin  grammar  in 
English,  had  a  patron  named  Sigefrith,  a  king's  thane.^^  It  seems 
to  me  not  improbable  that  this  was  the  Sigefrith  who  was  so  basely 
murdered  at  Oxford,  as  there  appears  to  be  no  other  record  of  an 
important  Sigefrith  at  this  time.  So  that,  altogether,  the  account 
of  the  tragedy  at  Oxford  in  1015,  is  of  peculiar  interest  to  the 
Nottingham  historian. 

The  next  year  was  occupied  by  a  ceaseless  struggle  between 
Edmund  and  Cnut.  Edmund  gathered  an  army  in  the  north, 
probably  from  the  district  of  the  Five  Boroughs,  but  the  infamous 
treachery  of  Eadric  prevented  him  from  achieving  anything  with  it. 
In  the  end  this  arch-traitor  deserted  Edmund  and  went  over  to 
Cnut,  whilst  Edmund  allied  himself  with  Uhtred,  the  Earl  of 
Northumbria.  Upon  hearing  of  this  alliance,  Cnut  and  Eadric  set 
out  to  ravage  Uhtred's  possessions.  Their  march,  which  was 
marked  with  the  usual  brutalities  of  the  warfare  of  that  day,  brought 
them  through  Nottinghamshire  on  their  way  to  York.^^  We  do 
not  hear  what  side  the  Five  Boroughs  took  in  this  struggle,  but  one 
of  them,  Stamford,  seems  to  have  opened  its  gates  to  Cnut.  After 
some  further  fighting,  Edmund  and  Cnut  divided  the  kingdom 
between  them,  Cnut  taking  the  Danish  districts.  So  that  Notting- 
hamshire was  once  more  torn  from  the  rule  of  the  English  king. 
But  the  separation  did  not  last  long.  Edmund  died  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  and  Cnut  became  sole  King  of  England.  Henceforth, 
with  the  exception  of  a  brief  separation  under  Cnut's  sons, 
Nottinghamshire  remains  under  the  same  sceptre  as  the  south  of 
England. 

It  is  not  until  the  eve  of  the  Norman  Conquest  that  we  again 
find  the  men  of  Nottinghamshire  figuring  in  history.  When,  in 
1065,  the  resolute  Northumbrians,  preferring,  as  they  said,  death  to 
slavery,  took  up  arms  to  justify  against  the  king,  if  necessary,  the 
expulsion  of  their  tyrannous  Earl,  the  dark-souled  Tosti,  they  were 
accompanied  in  their  southern  march  by  the  men  of  Nottingham- 

to  the  tower  of  S.  Frideswide's  monastery,  and  that  their  assailants  set  fire  to  the  tower  and 
burnt  them  to  death.  Malmesbury  tells  us  that  he  derived  this  information  from  a  document 
preserved  at  S.  Frideswide.  Mr.  James  Parker,  Early  History  of  Oxford,  p.  142,  has  shewn 
that  the  burning  of  the  Danes  at  S.  Frideswide  occurred  during  the  massacre  of  S.  Brice,  and 
had  no  connexion  with  the  murder  of  Sigefrith  and  Morkere,  Malmesbury,  Geski  Pontificum, 
p.  316,  mentions  the  burning  of  the  Danes,  but  does  not  connect  it  with  the  murder  of  these 
two  noblemen. 

("37)  See  Ten  Brink,  Geschichte  der  Englischen  Literatur,  Berlin,  1877,  p.  139  ;  translated  by 
Kennedy,  p.  109.  A  letter  from  iElfric  to  Sigefrith  is  printed,  from  MS,  Cott.  Vespasian  D. 
xiv.,  fo.  36,  in  Cockayne's  Leechdoms,  Wortcunning,  and  Starcraft  of  Early  England  (Rolls 
Series),  iii.,  p.  xxvii. 

(38)  Abingdon,  Worcester,  and  Peterborough  Chronicles,  A.D.  1016 ;  Florence,  i.,  172  ; 
Henry  of  Huntingdon,  p.  176. 
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shire,  Derbyshire,  and  Lincolnshire,  many  of  whose  names  are 
preserved  to  us  in  the  Domesday  Survey.  Earl  Harold,  the  com- 
mander of  the  royal  army,  was  obliged,  by  the  resolute  bearing  of 
the  Northumbrians  and  the  justice  of  their  case,  to  confirm  on  the 
king's  behalf  the  expulsion  of  his  brother  and  the  election  of 
Morkere,  the  brother  of  Edwin,  Earl  of  Mercia,  to  the  Earldom  of 
Northumbria.^^  These  brothers  are  of  interest  to  the  Nottingham- 
shire historian,  as  the  grandchildren  of  the  pious  Godgiefu,  the 
Lady  Godiva  of  the  Coventry  tale,  herself  a  great  Nottinghamshire 
landowner. '^^  Edwin  and  Morkere  hung  back  from  Harold  in  his 
hour  of  need,  and,  as  the  Nottinghamshire  troops  were  with  them, 
we  have  not  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  men  of  Notting- 
hamshire stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  Harold  on  the  fatal  day 
of  Hastings.  Indeed,  the  men  of  Nottinghamshire  were  strangely 
apathetic.  Edwin  and  Morkere  submitted  to  William  in  1067, 
and  it  is  evident  that  they  carried  with  them  the  submission  of  a 
great  number  of  Nottinghamshire  landowners.  The  proportion  of 
thanes  who  were  ^confirmed  in  possession  of  their  lands  by  the 
Conqueror  is  unusually  large  in  Nottinghamshire.^^  Most  of  them 
also  contrived  to  keep  themselves  clear  of  the  subsequent  attempts 
to  overthrow  the  Normans.  In  1068  Edwin  and  Morkere  rebelled 
against  William,  who  at  once  set  out  to  meet  them  with  his  army. 
As  he  drew  near  the  two  earls  their  courage  deserted  them,  and 
they  again  submitted  to  him.  William  had  arrived  at  Warwick 
before  this  occurred.  Erom  thence  he  came  to  Nottingham,  which 
seems  to  have  opened  its  gates  to  him.  It  would  clearly  have  been 
useless  for  the  town  to  resist  after  the  surrender  of  the  two  earls. 
As  he  had  done  at  Warwick,  William  secured  his  possession  of 
Nottingham  by  building  a  castle  here,  which  he  committed  to  the 
custody  of  William  Peverel,*^  an  adventurer  of  unknown  origin, 
who  became,  by  William's  bounty,  a  great  landowner  in  Notting- 
hamshire. The  castle  that  William  built  here  subsequently  became 
one  of  the  greatest  fortresses  of  mediaeval  England.  It  was 
described  a  little  more  than  a  century  after  William's  death  by 
William  of  Newburgh,  the  most  thoughtful  English  historian  of 
his  time,  as  being  so  strong  by  nature  and  art  as  to  be  able  to  defy 
any  force  but  that  of  hunger.*^ 

(39)  Worcester  Chron. ;  Huntingdon,  p.  182. 

(40)  She  is  mentioned  as  a  landowner  in  Nottinghamshire  in  the  Domesday  Survey,  fo. 
2806,  col.  1 ;  284,  col.  1 ;  2836. 

(41)  This  has  been  remarked  by  Freeman,  Norman  Conquest,  iv.,  198. 

(42)  Florence,  ii.,  2  ;  Ordericus  Vitalis,  Hisloria  Ecclesiasiica,  ed.  LePrevost,  ii.,  184,  ed. 
Duchesne,  511  C,  ed.  Maseres,  p.  216. 

(43)  Historia,  lib.  iv.,  c.  42  :— "Est  autem  idem  castellum  natura  et  manu  ita  munitum, 
ut  sola  inedia,  si  defensores  idoneos  habeat,  espugnabile  uideatur."  Further  on  he  speaks  of 
it  as  "  castrum  inespugnabile  et  nulla  re  necessaria  ad  tolerandara  obsidionem  diutinam 
indigens."  Thomas  Wykes,  a  somewhat  later  chronicler,  describes  Nottingham  Castle  as 
"munitionem  illam  tutissimam,  quae,  nee  minus  naturae  quam  artis  beneficio  solidata  in 
regno  Angliae  parem  nescit ;  "  Annates  Monasiici,  iv.,  146. 
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The  Historij  and  Description  of  St.  Stvithin^s  Church,  Lincoln. — 
By  the  Eev.  Edmund  Venables,  M.A.,  Precentor  of  Lincoln. 

THE  final  completion  of  the  new  Church  of  St.  Swithin's,  Lincoln, 
by  the  addition  of  the  tower  and  spire,  presents  an  occasion  for 
putting  on  record  a  few  facts  relating  to  the  history  of  the  Church 
of  that  parish,  and  the  various  edifices  which  have  successively 
served  as  the  place  of  worship  for  the  parishioners,  together  with  a 
description  of  the  present  edifice,  and  as  far  as  possible  of  those 
which  preceded  it. 

A  few  preliminary  words  as  to  the  dedication  of  the  Church 
may  not  be  out  of  place.  It  may  at  first  appear  somewhat  remarkable 
that  a  parish  church  of  the  city  of  Lincoln  should  be  dedicated  to 
one  who,  as  successively  monk,  prior,  and  bishop  of  Winchester, 
belongs  so  completely  to  the  distant  kingdom  of  Wessex,  and  who, 
as  far  as  we  know,  had  no  personal  connection  with  Lindsey.  This 
feeling  is  increased  when  we  find  that  this  is  /ar  from  being  the 
only  Church  dedicated  to  St.  Swithin  in  Lincolnshire.  Indeed, 
there  is  a  larger  number  of  Churches  bearing  his  name  in  our 
county  than  in  almost  any  other  county  or  diocese  in  England. 
Lincolnshire  contains  no  less  than  six  Churches  placed  under  his 
invocation.  These  are  Asgarby,  Baumber,  Bicker,  Leadenham, 
and  the  one  under  consideration  in  the  city  of  Lincoln,  to  which 
must  now  be  added  that  of  Long  Bennington,  the  dedication  of 
which,  though  appearing  as  All  Saints'  in  Bacon's  Liher  Regis,  is 
proved  to  be  St.  Swithin's  by  the  will  of  Thomas  Burrage,  an 
abstract  of  which  is  given  in  Mr.  Gibbons'  invaluable  little  volume* 
recently  given  to  the  world. 

This  is  the  more  noteworthy  as  St.  Swithin's  own  native  diocese 
of  Winchester  affords  only  four  dedications,  including  that  of  the 
Cathedral,  to  their  great  countryman.t  The  diocese  of  Salisbury 
reckons  the  same  number  as  Lincolnshire,  six,  and.  Yorkshire 
five.  In  this  spread  of  the  cultus  of  St.  Swithin  to  counties  so 
far  removed  from  his  own  personal  influence  we  have  an  interesting 
proof  of  the  wide  hold  this  great  man  had  upon  the  minds  of 
Englishmen,  by  whom  his  memory  was  deservedly  honoured  as  one 
of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  their  native  land.  Almost  forgotten 
as   St.    Swithin   is   now,  except   in   connection   with   an   absurd 

*  "  Thomas  Eorege,  of  Longebenyngton.  5  April  1417.  To  be  buried  in  St.  Swythin'a 
churchyard,  Benyngton." — Gibbons'  Abstracts,  p.  112. 

t  Winchester  Cathedral  has  borne  three  distinct  dedications.  Originally  placed  under 
the  invocation  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  as  the  "  ecclesia  beatorum  apostolorum  Petri  et  Paul," 
commonly  called  "  Petres  hue,"  on  the  translation  of  the  wonder-working  relics  of  St.  Swithin 
to  the  new  church  erected  by  Bishop  Ethelwold,  15th  July,  1171,  it  was  consecrated  in 
perpetual  memory  and  honour  of  his  great  predecessor,  and  was  known  as  St.  Swithin's  Church 
until,  on  the  great  reaction  from  saint-worship  at  the  Reformation  of  religion,  Henry  VIII. 
issued  his  orders  that  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity  should  be  substituted  for  it. 
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popular  superstition  of  which  it  is  hard  to  trace  the  origin,  which 
makes  his  festival  a  prognostic  of  the  coming  weather,  there  are  very- 
few  who,  whether  as  the  chancellor  and  leading  counsellor  of 
Ethelwulf,  the  chief  minister  of  religion  in  the  court  in  which 
Alfred  was  reared,  the  first  conspicuous  promoter  in  Wessex  of  the 
work  of  its  earliest  missionary  and  evangelizer  Birinus,  to  whose 
influence  we  may  almost  certainly  attribute  his  royal  patron 
Ethel wulfs  famous  but  much  misrepresented  donation  to  religious 
use  of  the  tenth  part  of  his  own  private  domains — not,  as  is  often 
said,  the  tithes  of  the  whole  land,  which  were  not  his  to  give,  but 
of  his  personal  property — as  the  inaugurator  of  our  national  history 
in  the  records  of  his  Bishop's  Roll,  who  can  justly  claim  a  higher 
place  in  the  chronicle  of  England's  chief  worthies. 

Passing  now  to  the  history  of  the  Church  under  consideration, 
we  may  remark  that  dedications  to  St.  Swithin  may  be  regarded  as 
very  early  dedications,  connecting  the  foundation  of  any  Church  which 
bears  his  name  with  the  period  between  the  age  of  Alfred  and 
the  Conquest."^  We  can  hardly  be  wrong  therefore  in  identifying 
St.  Swithin's  Church  with  one  of  the  unnamed  Churches  existing 
at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey.  The  Church  does  not  appear 
in  the  taxation  of  Pope  Nicholas,  a.d.  1291,  but  that  record  is  not 
exhaustive.  When  the  record  known  as  the  *'  Testa  de  Nevill " 
was  drawn  up,  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
patronage  of  St.  Swithin's,  in  common  with  that  of  a  large  number 
of  Lincoln  Churches,  was  vested  in  the  Precentor  of  the  Cathedral 
Church,  with  whom  it  remained  until  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission 
of  the  present  century,  when,  in  common  with  all  patronage 
attached  to  separate  Cathedral  offices,  it  passed  to  the  Bishop  of 
the  Diocese.  The  "  Testa  de  Nevill "  tells  a  story  with  regard  to 
the  patronage  which  at  this  distance  of  time  it  is  not  quite  easy  to 
understand.  It  statesf  that  the  advowsons  of  as  many  as  eighteen 
of  the  Churches  of  Lincoln  had  been  held  by  the  citizens  up  to  the 
time  of  Henry  III.  That  king  having  summoned  the  citizens  to 
give  an  account  of  their  title  they,  perhaps  from  a  sense  of  its 
invalidity,  failed  to  appear,  on  which  the  Churches  were  taken  into 
the  king's  hands.  Henry,  however,  did  not  retain  them,  but  handed 
the  advowsons  over  to  the  Dean  of  Lincoln,  by  whom  they  were  given 
to  the  Precentor,  to  increase  the  originally  slender  endowment  of  his 

'^  Mr.  Green  remarks  that  the  one  monument  on  the  west  side  of  Walbrook,  in  the  city 
of  London,  which  we  can  certainly  assign  to  the  reign  of  Canute,  1016-1035,  is  the  church  of 
St,  Swithin  in  Cannon  Street.— Con^ues^  of  England,  p.  462,  note. 

t  Testa  de  Nevill,  p.  371 :— "  De  ecclesiis  dicunt  quod  cives  Lincoln'  tenuerunt  plures 
ecclesias  in  civitate  Lincoln,  ita  quod  plures  persoure  earum  fuerunt.  Dnus  H.  Rex  avus  fecit 
sumoniri  ad  respondendum  de  advocationibus  earum  ecclesiarum.  Et  quod  non  veuerunt 
advocationes  capte  fuerunt  in  manum  dni.  Regis.  Et  Dns.  Rex  traddidit  eas  Decano  Lincoln' 
qui  dedit  eas  Cantori  majoris  ecclesiee,  scilicet  Ecclesiam  See.  Marife  de  Wiggeford,  Sci. 
Michaelis,  Sci.  P[etri],  See.  Trinitatis,  Sci.  Marci,  Sci.  Johis,  Sci.  Swithuni,  Sci.  Edmundi 
See.  Trinitatis,  Sci.  Georgii,  Sci.  Petri, Sci.  Michaelis,  Sci.  Augustini,  Sci.  Bavon,  Sci.  RumbaJdi 
See.  Trinitatis,  Sci.  Clementis,  Sci.  Petri. 
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stall.*  When  Henry  the  Eighth's  "Valor  Ecclesiasticus "  was 
compiled  the  Precentor's  Lincoln  patronage  had  sustained  some 
modifications.  Instead  of  the  eighteen  Churches  named  in  the 
*' Testa  de  Nevill"  nine  only  are  named,  the  reduction  being  probably 
due  in  most  cases,  as  it  certainly  was  in  some,  to  the  union  of 
parishes.  Of  the  Churches  mentioned  in  the  ''Testa  de  Nevill," 
St.  Margaret  and  Holy  Trinity  in  Wigford  had  been  absorbed 
in  St.  Peter-at-Gowts ;  St.  John  the  Evangelist  in  St.  Mary-le- 
Wigford  j  while  St.  Eumbold's,  St.  Augustine's,  St.  Clement's,  and 
St.  Edmund's,  all  in  the  Precentor's  gift,  as  well  as  St.  Peter's-at- 
the-Pumj),  in  the  patronage  of  the  abbot  of  St.  Mar3''s  of  York,  all  of 
which  were  situated  in  the  adjacent  suburb  of  Butterwick,  went  to 
augment  the  parish  of  St.  Swithin's,  to  which,  after  the  dissolution 
of  the  monasteries,  were  added  the  extra-parochial  lands  also 
belonging  to  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  known  subsequently  as  "  Monks' 
Lees,"  and  those  belonging  to  the  Dominican  or  Black  Friars,  on  the 
slope  of  the  hill.  The  income  of  St.  Swithin's  is  returned  in 
the  "Valor "as  26s.  8d. 

In  1605,  the  Curates  stipend  was  rated  at  £6  13s.  4d.,  the  Eev. 
John  Dawley  being  the  Incumbent.  The  communicants  numbered 
70.  The  MS.  Speculum  Dioceseos  compiled  by  Bishop  Wake, 
1705—1716,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  gives  the 
following  particulars : — 

"  St.  Swithin's.  Eamilies  150,  3  Presbyterian,  4  Popish,  and 
7  Anabaptist.  Mr.  Anthony  Reed  Curate.  *  Nunquam  hie 
conveniunt.  Ecclesiam  Marias  (St.  Mary-le-Wigford)  adeunt.' 
Ecclesia  minus  commoda.  Real  value  of  the  benefice  £6  ;  stipend 
of  the  Curate  £6  13s.  4d."  Seventeen  years  later  the  families  had 
swelled  to  168,  the  Presbyterian  households  having  increased  to  6, 
and  the  Anabaptists  sunk  to  4. 

A  few  historical  facts  relating  to  St.  Swithin's  have  been  gleaned 
by  the  industry  of  the  late  Mr.  Ross. 

From  the  Kirkstead  Register  we  learn  that  in  1219  a  synod  of 
ecclesiastics  was  held  in  this  Church,  on  St.  George's  Day,  April 
23rd,  to  settle  a  dispute  between  Henry,  Abbot  of  Kirkstead,  and 
the  Abbot  of  Barlings,  at  which  William,  Abbot  of  Vaudieu,  Adam, 
Abbot  of  Croxton,  John,  Prior  of  Vaudieu,  and  Thomas,  a  Canon 
of  Newhouse,  were  appoined  arbitrators.t 

»  The  income  of  the  precentorship  was  so  inadequate  that  in  1379  the  prebend  of  Kilsby, 
was  annexed  to  it,  "propter  exilitatem."  The  Royal  License  for  the  annexation,  dated 
Mar.  1,  1379,  states  that  both  the  precentorship  and  the  chancellorship  had  been  vacant  for 
thirty  years,  "the  incomes  being  so  scanty  and  attenuated."  Browne  Willis,  in  1730  {Survey), 
mentions  St.  Swithin's  as  one  of  the  demolished  churches  (St.  John's  in  Newport,  St.  Nicholas's, 
St.  Michael's,  and  St.  Peter's-in-Eastgate  being  the  others  which  then  lay  in  ruins),  appropriated 
to  the  precentor,  and  of  which  he  had  "  the  sites  of  the  churchyards,"  which, "  notwithstanding 
their  being  ruined,  were  still  accounted  parishes,"  "and,"  he  adds,  "there  may  be  a  prospect 
of  rebuilding  some  of  them."  This  prospect,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  has  been  long  since 
carried  into  effect,  with  the  exception  of  the  church  of  St.  John's,  united  to  St. Nicholas.  Bacon's 
lAber  Regis  in  1786  describes  the  church  as  "  demolished,"  the  precentor  being  the  patron  and 
deriving  £6  a  year  from  it. 

i-  Ross's  MS.  Collections, 
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A  chantry  was  founded  here  in  1324  by  John  Pinson  and  his 
wife  Matilda,  rich  wool  staplers  of  this  parish,  by  whom  it  was 
endowed  with  lands  and  tenements  in  Lincoln  and  Boston.  Another 
chantry  was  founded  in  the  same  century  by  Richard  of  Chesterfield 
and  his  wife  Alice,  citizen-chandlers  of  Lincoln,  and  augmented 
from  the  income  of  lands  and  tenements  bequeathed  by  them 
to  the  fabric  of  the  Minster  in  1352,  with  especial  reference  to  the 
good  of  the  soul  of  Richard  of  Whitwell,  prebendary  of  Empingham, 
from  which  the  chantry  priest  was  to  receive  annually  4  pounds  in 
silver.  An  indulgence  of  forty  days  was  also  granted  by  Bishop 
Burghersh  in  1321  to  all  persons  praying  for  the  soul  of  Ralph  of 
Thornton  whose  body  lay  buried  in  this  church. 

Mr.  A.  Gibbons  has  obligingly  communicated  the  following 
information  regarding  the  Registers  : — 

The  Registers  commence  25  March,  1686  ;  there  are  Transcripts 
from  1561,  with  some  breaks. 

A  note  in  one  of  the  Registers  says  "  no  marriages  appear  to 
have  been  celebrated  at  St.  Swithin's  between  1753  and  1803 ;  the 
marriages  from  the  parish  are  registered  at  St.  Peter's-at- Arches." 

With  regard  to  the  Incumbents,  I  believe  the  real  fact  was 
that  the  Precentor  (who  held  the  Rectory),  simply  appointed 
ordinary  Curates  to  do  the  duty.  By  an  Act  of  last  century  these 
Curates  became  Perpetual  Curates.  The  following  list  of  these 
Perpetual  Curates  is  compiled  from  the  Registers  : — 

Inducted. 
Rev.  John  Carter  (rebuilt  the  Church)  ...         1800 

Rev.  George  Stephens  Dickson,  M.A.,  Dublin,  AprO,  1830 
Rev.  Henry  Wm.  King  Fardell,  M.A.,  Camb.  Nov.,  1863 
Rev.  Geo.  Hy.  Pratt,  M.A.,  Oxon       ...  Dec,  1866 

The  following  extracts  from  St.  Swithin's  Parish  Registers 
apparently  relate  to  Clergymen  who  formerly  acted  as  the  Precentor's 
Curates  in  the  parish. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  loss  of  the  Register  before  1686  is 
due  to  there  having  been  no  regular  Incumbent  in  those  days  : — 

1723.     John  ye  son  of  Mr.  John  Arnold,  Clerk  was  baptis'd  July  30. 
1742.     The  Reverend  Mr.  John  Goodall  was  bury'd  May   28th. 

Affidavit  was  brought  June  4th. 
1744.     Jacob  son  of  the  Rev.  Jacob  Savignac  and  Ann  his  wife  was 

baptis'd  Dec.  26. 
1747.     Mr.  Jacob  Savignac,  Clerk,  was  bury'd  May  25th.    Affidavit 

was  brought  May  28  th. 
1749.     William  son  of  Mr.  William  Arnold,  Clerk,  and  Elizabeth 

was  born  May  10th  and  baptis'd  13th. 
1766.     Thomas  son  of  John  Hewthwaite,  Clerk,  and  Jane  his  wife 

baptized  January  30th  1766. 
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1797.     Buried  William  Spencer,  Clerk  of  the  Parish  for  forty 

years — March  3rd.     May  5th  Eobert  Brown  was  approved  by 

the   Parish,    and   appointed   Clerk  in  the  Room  of  the  late 

William  Spencer  by  the  Eevd.  Anth^.   Eeynolds — Minister, 

from  the  year  1759. 

1803.     Charlotte  the  daughter  of  Samuel  Tindall,   Churchwarden, 

and   Ann   his  wife,  was  received  into  the  Congregation  on 

Sunday  the  19th  day  of  June  1803,  on  which  Day  the  new 

Church  was  Consecrated  by  the  Eight  Eevd.  Father  in  God 

George  by  Divine  permission  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 

The  old  Church  of  St.  Swithin's  was  destroyed  by  an  accidental 

conflagration,  May  30,  1646,  within  a  month  of  the  storming  of  the 

castle  and  occupation  of  the  City  by  the  Parliamentary  forces  under  the 

Earl  of  Manchester.     Some   gunpowder   which    according  to  one 

report  had  been  put  out  to  dry  on  the  Cornhill,  according  to  another 

report  was  being  "  prepared  for  Bomb-stuff"  in  a  house  in  the  same 

locality   was  accidentally  kindled  and  caused  an  explosion.     The 

wind  being  high  some  live  embers  were  blown  on  the  roof  of  the 

Church  which  took  fire  and  was  totally  burnt  together  with  several 

houses  adjacent  to  it.     Prom  a  drawing  of  the  roofless  ruins  made 

by  Buck  a  century  afterwards,  now  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  St. 

Swithin's  appears  to  have  been  a  Church  of  no  ordinary  size  and 

beauty.     Buck's  sketch  represents  the  chancel  with  the  remains  of 

a  large  and  fine  supermullioned  perpendicular  window  in  the  strongly 

buttressed  eastern  gable.     One  of  the  windows  on  the  south  side  is 

a  two-light  Decorated  window  of  excellent  design ;  the  other  looks 

like  the  remains  of  a  tall  Early  English  lancet.    The  widely  spreading 

moulded  plinth  is  particularly  good.     After  lying  in  complete  ruin 

for  three-quarters  of  a  century,  the  long  homeless  parishioners  put 

a  roof  on  the  south  aisle  and  repaired  it  in  a  very  mean  fashion  as 

their   place   of  worship.      Buck's  sketch   exhibits   this   miserable 

substitute  for  their  once  noble   Church  in  all  its  baseness.     The 

windows  were  of  an  ordinary  domestic  pattern.     The  west  gable 

was  crowned  with  a  small  square  but  not  altogether  unpicturesque 

turret,  to  receive  the  single  bell  which  called  the  parishioners  to 

prayers.     The  tower  of  the  destroyed  Church  was  standing  in  1674 

and  contained  four  fine  bells,  which,  it  is  said,  were  sold  to  the  parish 

of  Washingborough,  in  the  tower  of  which  Church  they  still  hang.* 

The  one  bell  still  belonging  to  the  Church,  weighing  4cwt.  and  21  lbs., 

was  cast  from  an  older  one  in  1857.     It  is  to  be  anticipated  that 

the  noble  bell  tower  which  has  been  recently  completed  will  not  be 

allowed  to  remain  long  without  suitable  tenants,  but  that  a  peal 

in  every  way  worthy  of  so  fine  a  building  will  be  ere  long  supplied. 

*  Such  is  the  tradition.    But  it  must  be  remarked  that  there  is  no  entry  in  the  Church 
books  of  either  parish  confirmatory  of  it. 
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Hollis's  notes  record  the  following  arms  and  inscriptions  in  the 
windows  and  on  the  floor  of  the  old  Church.  In  the  great  east 
window  of  the  Chancel  two  shields  (1)  Arg.,  3  pallets  hetween  4 
mullets  in  hend,  sable,  a  mullet  for  difference.  ( ThimUeby )  (2) 
argent  on  a  bend  between  two  dolphins  nayant,  sable,  3  eaglets 
desplayed  at  the  first.  (Younger)  mth  the  inscription  beneath, 
"  Stephanus  Thymbleby  Eecordator  Civitatis  Lincoln."  In  a  north 
window,  four  coats  (1)  argent  two  bars  azure  empaling  gules  a 
crescent  surmounted  of  an  Estoil  d*  or ;  (2)  France  and  England  ; 
(3)  Quarterly,  sable,  a  cross  engrailed  or,  with  gules  a  cross  sarcelly 
argent ;  (4)  the  same  as  (1)  reversed.  Under  (4)  a  picture  of  a  man 
inscribed  "  Eichardus  Touke."  In  a  south  window,  checquy,  or  and 
azure,  a  chief  ermine.  In  the  pavement  of  the  north  aisle  were  the 
following  inscriptions  (1)  "hie  jacet  Martinus  Mason  bis  pretor 
civitatis  Line,  et  Maria  uxor  ejus  :  ob'  ille  xvij  August,  ilia  ult. 
Julii  1590."  (2)  "  Wilhelmus  Scotfeld  bis  maior,  3^  electus  :  obiit 
22  Sep.  1587."  (3)  "  Margeria  uxor  Hugonis  Willoughby  olim 
Vicecomitis  Lincoln  quae  obiit  xiiij<^  January,  Mdxviij."  (4) 
Johannes  Midlebrooke  servus  Stephani  Thimbleby  arm.  Eecord' 
ciuitatis  ;  qui  obiit  23  Dec  :  a.d.  1587." 

The  parishioners  requiring  a  more  spacious  church  the  whole  of 
the  remains  of  the  former  building  were  removed  in  1801-2,  and  the 
materials,  eked  out  by  stone  from  the  outer  Exchequer  Gate  House, 
taken  down  in  1796,  employed  in  the  erection  of  the  late  wretched* 
edifice — a  mere  ceiled  room  with  a  recess  at  the  east  end  to  receive 
the  altar,  and  a  kind  of  dove-cot  at  the  west  end  for  the  single  bell, 
which  was  consecrated  July  19,  1803,  by  Bishop  Tomline.  It  was 
designed  by  Mr.  Hayward. 

The  Church  erected  in  1803  becoming  increasingly  inadequate 
for  the  requirements  of  the  large  and  rapidly  increasing  population, 
a  movement  was  set  on  foot  in  1864,  for  supplying  its  place  with  a 
more  commodious  and  more  beautiful  edifice,  which  resulted  in  the 
erection  on  a  new  site,  viz.,  the  old  Sheep  Market,  of  the  present 
building  of  which  the  first  stone  was  laid  by  Bishop  Wordsworth, 
March  29,  1869.  It  was  gradually  built,  first  the  nave,  then  the 
chancel,  and  finally  completed  by  the  spire,  erected  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Shuttleworth  as  a  memorial  to  his  father,  and  dedicated  by  Bishop 
King,  January  28,  1888.  The  total  cost  of  the  edifice  was  £18,250, 
of  which,  in  addition  to  stained  glass  windows  and  other  separate 
gifts,  £7,750  was  generously  furnished  by  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
Clayton  &  Shuttleworth  collectively,  or  by  individual  members  of 
the  same. 

The  following  statement  (furnished  by  Henry  Watson,  Esq.) afi'ords 
a  record  of  the  gradual  progress  and  completion  of  the  Church  : — 

2Uh  Nov.,  1864.       1st  Meeting,  held  at  the  Old  Palace. 

The  Eight  Eevd.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  (Dr. 
Jackson)  presiding.  Eesolved,  that  a  New  Church  be  built 
capable  of  containing  at  least  800  persons. 
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December,  1866.  Revd.  G.  H.  Pratt  instituted  in  succession  to 
Eevd.  H.  W.  K.  Fardell. 

23?-c?  Nov.,  1867.     The  Right  Revd.  The  Lord  Bishop  (Dr.  Jackson) 
presiding. 
Resolved,  that  Competitive  Plans  be  invited. 

31s^  March,  1868.  The  Plans  of  Mr.  J.  Fowler,  of  Louth,  selected 
and  adopted. 

Wi  April,  1868.  Resolved  to  communicate  with  the  Corporation, 
with  a  view  to  purchasing  the  Old  Sheep  Square,  to  build 
thereon  the  New  Church. 

\Oth  Oct.,  1868.  The  tender  of  Mr.  Lovelee,  of  Branston,  accepted 
for  building  the  JJ^ave,  Aisles,  North  and  South  Porches. 

2Wi  March,  1869.  The  North  East  Corner  Stone  of  Nave,  laid 
by  the  Right  Revd.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln  (Dr. 
Wordsworth). 

2nd  Feb.,  1871.  The  Nave  of  the  Church  opened  by  Licence, 
by  the  Right  Revd.  The  Lord  Bishop  (Dr.  Wordsworth). 

*lth  Nov.,  1873.  Public  Meeting  in  Masonic  Hall,  by  requisition 
of  Parishioners  of  S.  Swithin's,  convened  and  presided  over 
by  the  Right  Worshipful  The  Mayor  of  Lincoln  (C.  L. 
Hughes,  Esq.),  to  raise  Funds  for  building  the  Chancel,  and 
palisading  and  laying  out  the  Old  Churchyard. 

16^/i  May,  1876.  Meeting  of  Parishioners  in  S.  Swithin's  Vestry 
to  form  a  Committee  to  solicit  Subscriptions  for  building 
the  Chancel. 

\st  Juhj,  1878.  The  offer  of  Messrs.  Clayton  &  Shuttleworth 
to  find  the  necessary  balance  (£1,400),  required  to  build  the 
Chancel,  accepted. 

2Wi  March,   1879.     North  East  Corner  Stone  of  Chancel  laid  by 

N.  Clayton,  Esq.,  J.P.,  D.L. 
March,  1880.     A   Stained  Glass  East  Window,  in   the   Chancel, 

erected  by  J.  Shuttleworth,  Esq.,  in  memory  of  his  wife. 

29^/i  March,  1880.  The  Chancel  and  Church  Consecrated  by  the 
Right  Revd.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln  (Dr.  Wordsworth). 

2^rd  Dec,  1882.  Stained  Glass  Windows  erected  in  the  Chancel  by 
N.  Clayton,  Esq.,  in  memory  of  his  father  and  mother,  and  by 
A.  Shuttleworth,  Esq.,  in  memory  of  his  wife. 

\Wi  May,  1883.  A.  Shuttleworth,  Esq.,  made  the  munificent 
offer  to  build  the  Tower  and  Spire  in  memory  of  his  father. 

October,  1883.  Oak  and  Stone  Pulpit,  fixed  in  Church,  The 
gift  of  A.  Shuttleworth,  Esq. 
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Wi  Dec,  1883.  Contract  signed  with  Mr.  Baines,  of  Newark, 
to  build  the  Memorial  Tower  and  Spire,  200  feet  high,  at  a 
cost  of  £5,700. 

Wth  Feb. J  1884.        Works  commenced. 

l^th  July,  1884.  Corner  Stone  of  Tower  laid  by  A.  Shuttle- 
worth,  Esq.  J.P.,  D.L. 

nth  Nov.,  1887.  Tower  and  Spire  completed,  and  all  the 
additional  works  required  to  complete  the  interior  and  exterior 
of  the  West  End  of  the  Church,  generously  paid  for  by  A. 
Shuttleworth,  Esq. ;  the  cost  of  the  whole  being  £6,350. 

19^^  Jan.,  1888.  Stained  Glass  Window  in  the  tower,  erected  by 
N.  Clayton,  Esq.,  in  memory  of  his  wife. 

28th  Jan.,  1888.  Tower  and  Spire  dedicated  by  the  Eight  Eevd. 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln  (Dr.  King.) 

The  new  church  consists  of  a  nave  and  side  aisles,  and  south 
porch,  chancel  and  north  vestry  and  organ-chamber  and  western 
tower,  crowned  with  a  lofty  spire.  The  whole  is  from  the 
designs  of  J.  Fowler,  Esq.,  of  Louth,  in  the  Decorated  or  middle- 
pointed  style  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  dimensions  are  as 
follows.  The  total  length,  outside  walls,  184  ft.;  inside,  166  ft. 
6 in.  The  nave  107ft.  long  by  28ft.  wide;  the  aisles,  14ft. 
wide;  total  width,  61ft.;  the  internal  height  from  the  floor  to 
the  ridge  of  the  nave  roof,  61  ft.  The  chancel  of  two  bays  is 
37  ft.  long  by  24  ft.  wide.  The  aisle  walls  are  24  ft.  high  to  the 
top  of  the  parapet;  the  chancel  walls  do.,  38ft.  1  in. ;  the  chancel 
arch  is  38  ft.  high,  and  the  tower  arch,  36  ft.  high  to  the  crown. 
The  tower  is  1 5  ft.  square  within.  Its  height  is  9 1  ft.,  that  of  the  spire 
110  ft.,  the  whole  height  a  little  over  200  ft.  to  the  top  of  the  vane. 
The  nave  arcade  is  of  six  bays,  the  arches  being  lofty  and  well 
proportioned;  the  piers  are  alternately  cylindrical  and  octagonal, 
the  whole  of  the  capitals  being  carved  with  foliage.  The  roofs 
throughout  are  open,  springing  from  small  wall  shafts,  supported 
on  long  fluted  conical  corbels,  with  capitals  of  foliage.  That  of 
the  nave  is  framed  with  principals  and  intermediate  arched  tracery ; 
the  chancel  roof  is  arched,  boarded  and  panelled.  The  aisle  windows 
are  of  three  lights,  with  varied  Decorated  tracery  of  geometrical 
character  They  are  divided  externally  by  well  designed  buttresses, 
with  set-offs  and  gabled  heads.  The  clerestory  is  formed  of  a 
shafted  arcade  continuous  on  the  outside,  the  three  lights 
immediately  above  each  main  arch  being  open,  the  two  between  the 
open  triplets  being  blank.  The  east  window  is  of  five  lights,  the 
two  side  windows  of  the  chancel  of  two  lights  each,  with  foliated 
circles  in  the  head.  The  south  porch  is  of  two  bays  in  projection. 
Beneath  an  arcade  in  the  gable  is  a  bas-relief  depicting  scenes  in 
the  life  of  St.  Swithin.  To  the  north  there  is  a  door  set  under  a 
shallow  gabled  porch. 
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The  leading  feature  of  the  exterior  is  the  western  tower  and  spire, 
the  gift,  as  has  been  said,  of  Mr.  Alfred  Shuttleworth,  in  memory 
of  his  father.  The  whole  design  of  this  steeple  has  been  evidently 
thought  out  very  carefully  by  Mr.  Fowler,  who  may  be  congratu- 
lated on  having  produced  a  work  of  such  rare  excellence.  From 
his  long  residence  at  Louth,  in  daily  view  of  what  Sir  Charles 
Anderson  has  justly  termed  "  the  finest  pyramid  in  England,  except 
the  Queen  of  Spires  at  Salisbury,""^  Mr.  Fowler  has  drunk  in  a 
sense  of  form  and  proportion  which  is  far  from  being  as  common  as 
might  be  wished  in  modern  architects.  It  is  seldom,  indeed,  that 
we  meet  with  a  recent  spire  on  which  the  eye  can  rest  with  so  much 
satisfaction.  From  whatever  point  of  view  we  look  at  it,  whether 
from  above  or  from  below,  looking  down  upon  it  from  the  ridge  of 
the  hill,  or  up  to  it  from  the  city  streets,  its  graceful  outline 
is  equally  pleasing ;  nor  is  it  too  much  to  say  that,  in  St.  Swithin's 
spire,  rising  among  the  forest  of  chimneys,  and  consecrating  the 
material  industries  to  which  it  owes  its  being,  Mr.  Fowler  has 
given  Lincoln  the  greatest  and  most  appropriate  architectural 
ornament  it  has  received  since  the  completion  of  the  Minster. 
The  tower  stands,  as  all  towers  should  stand,  with  sturdy  indepen- 
dence, clear  of  the  aisles,  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  into  which  it 
opens  internally,  by  a  lofty  deeply-moulded  arch  of  great  dignity  and 
richness.  It  is  of  three  stages,  and  is  strengthened  at  the  angles 
by  buttresses  of  good  proportions,  broken  by  set-offs  and  gablets. 
The  lowest  stage,  which  is  the  loftiest,  contains  a  tall  three-light 
Decorated  window,  below  which  is  a  door  surmounted  with  a 
crocketed  gable,  with  a  blank  arch  on  either  side.  The  second 
stage  is  marked  by  an  arcade  of  five  narrow  blank  arches,  rising 
from  banded  shafts,  and  crowned  with  triangular  canopies.  The 
third  or  belfry  stage  is,  as  it  should  be,  the  most  highly  enriched. 
Each  face  presents  two  deeply  recessed  single-light  windows,  their 
jambs  broken  by  a  pair  of  banded  shafts,  and  each  surmounted  by 
a  pedimental  crocketed  canopy.  The  wall  of  this  stage  is  relieved 
with  the  lozenge-shaped  diaper  we  are  familiar  with  in  the 
rood  tower  and  west  gable  of  the  Minster,  and  which  also 
appears  in  the  tower  of  Newark  Church.  The  architectural  critic 
may  not  unreasonably  object  that  this  ornament,  as  well  as 
the  arcade  of  the  lower  stage,  and  the  angular  pinnacles,  shew  a 
mixture  of  styles.  Early  English  forms  and  details  appearing  in  what 
is  substantially  a  Decorated  design.  The  same  remark  also  applies  to 
the  arcaded  clerestory  of  the  nave,  and  the  gable  of  the  south  porch. 
It  would  certainly  have  been  better  if  Mr.  Fowler  had  avoided  this 
confusion  of  styles.  But  the  general  effect  of  the  tower  and  spire 
is  so  admirable  that  these  smaller  blemishes  may  be  overlooked  in 
the  beauty  and  symmetry  of  the  whole.     The  junction  of  the  spire 

*  ArcJueol.  Journal,  xxxvi.,  p.  375. 
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and  tower,  always  a  difficult  thing  to  manage  skilfully  and  where 
so  many  modern  designs  fail,  is  masked  by  tall  and  bulky  pinnacles 
ending  in  stone  spirelets,  shafted  at  the  angles  and  connected  with 
the  spire  by  pierced  flying  buttresses,  binding  the  whole  together, 
as  at  Louth.  These  pinnacles  are  33  ft.  high  and  4  ft.  in  diameter, 
rather  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  height  of  the  spire,  which  is  110  ft. 
in  round  figures,  while  at  Louth  the  pinnacles  are  52  ft.  high  and 
6  ft.  in  diameter,  about  one-third  of  the  height  of  the  spire,  which  is 
about  150  ft.  The  spire  itself  is  a  bold  and  thoroughly  successful 
attempt  to  erect  a  shaft  of  such  considerable  dimensions,  unbroken 
by  crockets  or  spirelights.  The  bareness  of  an  unrelieved  pyramid 
soaring  to  so  great  an  altitude  is  relieved  by  two  bands  of  diapered 
panelling,  at  different  altitudes,  a  feature  wisely  borrowed  from  the 
most  perfect  of  English  spires,  that  of  Salisbury  Cathedral.  It 
is  a  familiar  fact  that  through  some  unexplained  optical  illusion 
two  parallel  vertical  lines  appear  to  lean  outwards,  and  that  this 
effect  increases  with  their  height.  To  obviate  the  appearance  of 
bulging  at  the  top  it  is  necessary  that  the  building  should  be 
gradually  gathered  in  as  it  rises.  This  is  the  case  with  the  central 
tower  of  the  Minster,  and  to  this  it  owes  no  little  of  its  beauty  of 
proportion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  central  tower  of  Chester 
Cathedral  was  rebuilt  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  in  forgetfulness  of  this 
*'  trick  of  the  eye,"  so  that  it  looks,  to  adopt  Lord  Grimthorpe's  forcible 
expression,  "  bursting  at  the  top,"  when  seen  from  any  distance. 
Mr.  Fowler,  erring  in  good  company  but  still  erring,  has  neglected 
to  observe  this  optical  law.  He  has  not  made  his  pinnacles  converge, 
and  consequently  from  some  points  of  view,  especially  when  the 
tower  is  seen  angle-wise,  they  give  the  impression  of  spreading 
outwards.  It  is  but  a  slight  blemish,  but  as  it  might  have  been  so 
easily  avoided,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  blemish  exists. 

The  arrangements  of  the  Church  within  are  satisfactory.  The 
chancel  is  separated  from  the  nave  by  a  low  stone  wall,  with 
quatrefoil  panelling,  supporting  an  open-work  iron  screen  with  gates 
of  good  design.  Beneath  the  eastern  of  the  two  south  chancel 
windows  is  a  range  of  three  sedilia  under  high  gabled  canopies 
reaching  to  the  window  sill.  A  canopied  recess,  further  east,  forms 
the  credence.  The  altar  stands  well  elevated,  and  is  appropriately 
vested.  The  eastern  wall  is  temporarily  covered  with  rich  hangings. 
An  oaken  pulpit,  with  elaborately  carved  open  panels,  standing  on 
a  stone  base  with  marble  shafts,  is  a  gift  of  Mr.  A.  Shuttleworth. 
The  font  is  a  sumptuous  work  in  the  Decorated  style,  richly  orna- 
mented with  niche  work  and  canopies.  The  great  east  and  west 
windows  have  been  filled  with  stained  glass  by  Mr.  Clayton,  and  the 
side  windows  of  the  chancel  by  Mr.  A.  Shuttleworth,  in  memory 
of  deceased  relatives.  Other  windows  have  been  promised,  and  are 
in  execution. 
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It  must  not  be  omitted  to  mention  that  the  very  remarkable 
Eoman  altar,  dedicated  to  the  "  Parcte  "  or  Fates,  erected  by  Gains 
Antistius  Frontinus,  discovered  in  excavating  the  foundations  of 
the  tower,  is  preserved  in  the  church.  It  stands  against  the  western 
wall  on  the  south  side. 


Nottingham  Castle. — Paper  read  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Hine  before  the 
Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society  for  the  Counties  of 
Lincoln  and  Nottingham,  July  19,  1887. 

THE  aim  of  the  present  Paper  is  to  treat  not  so  much  of  the 
history  of  the  Castle  as  of  its  archaeology.  The  materials  for 
the  latter  are  somewhat  scanty,  and  not  always  reliable;  indeed  I 
have  myself  had  occasion  to  revise  some  portions  of  the  historical 
Paper  I  read  before  this  Society  on  the  same  subject  in  1864. 

I  shall  confine  myself  chiefly  to  records  of  established  authority, 
especially  where  they  relate  to  the  non-existent  buildings,  and  with 
their  aid  and  that  of  the  accompanying  diagram  which  I  have  had 
prepared  for  this  occasion  I  shall,  with  the  result  of  my  further 
researches,  hope  to  give  you  a  general  idea  of  their  original  form 
and  structure.  The  plan  of  the  buildings  on  the  upper  plateau  is 
taken  from  the  one  by  Smithson  dated  1617,  and  the  walls  of  the 
outer  ballium  from  Bering's  map  of  the  town  published  in  1750. 
The  delineations  shewing  the  western  moat,  the  subterranean  passage 
extending  as  I  believe  from  the  Castle  to  the  former  gatehouse  in 
Chapel  Bar,  and  the  secret  approach  from  "  Mortimer's  Hole  "  are 
based  upon  discoveries  I  have  myself  made.  I  have  traversed  this 
underground  passage  from  some  distance  down  Park  Eow  to 
St.  James'  Church. 

The  sketch  shewing  the  conjectural  restoration  of  the  old  Castle, 
made  chiefly  from  Smithson's  plan  and  descriptive  records,  must  of 
course  be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth.  The  most  has  been  made  out 
of  the  scanty  materials  on  which  it  is  based.  The  only  pictorial 
representations  I  could  find  are  the  one  by  Speed  and  another  in 
the  British  Museum,  both  of  which  are  of  a  very  crude  description. 

There  is  sufiicient  evidence  in  proof  of  there  having  been  a 
Castle  of  some  kind  held  by  William  Peverill,  traditionally  said  to 
be  a  natural  son  of  William  the  Conqueror,  but  for  such  assumption 
Freeman,  the  historian,  informs  us  there  is  not  the  slightest 
authority. 

This  would  be  the  Norman  fortress,  standing  upon  the  precipitous 
rock  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  table  land.  That  it  was 
confined  to  this  upper  rock  the  dry  moat  formerly  separating  it  from 
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the  adjoining  plateau,  and  running  from  east  to  west,  gives  ample 
evidence.  Traces  of  this  moat  may  be  seen  by  a  careful  inspection 
of  what  are  called  the  dungeons.  The  square  building  with  the 
massive  walls  would  then  be  the  keep,  spoken  of  in  one  of  the  title- 
deeds  at  Clumber,  as  many  other  old  towers  are,  as  Cesar's  Tower. 

What  is  generally  known  as  "  Mortimer's  Hole  "  is  the  subter- 
ranean passage  which  formed  a  communication  between  the  Castle 
and  the  mill  at  the  foot  of  the  rock,  but  the  secret  passage  with 
which  is  associated  the  disgraceful  scandal  about  the  queen  of 
Edward  II.  and  Mortimer,  is  the  one  branching  off  from  a  dark 
corner  of  the  same,  and  terminating  in  the  spiral  staircase  before 
named.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  one  of  the  descendants  of  the  same 
WiUiam  de  Clynton  who  accompanied  King  Edward  III.  in  this 
expedition  not  ouly  found  himself  in  possession  of  the  Castle  some 
500  years  later,  but  took  considerable  interest  in  prosecuting  the 
excavation  works  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  spiral  staircase 
by  which  his  ancestor  found  his  way  into  the  Castle.  This  noble- 
man (the  5th  Duke  of  Newcastle)  also  caused  great  efforts  to  be 
made  to  discover  the  dungeon  in  which  according  to  a  long-cherished 
tradition  King  David  was  said  to  have  been  incarcerated  for  11 
years.  Thomas  Holies,  the  Prime  Minister  Duke,  also  had  con- 
siderable excavations  made  with  a  view  of  finding  it,  but  was  equally 
unsuccessful.  Camden,  in  his  description  of  the  Castle,  speaks  of 
an  underground  dungeon,  on  the  walls  of  which  was  carved  the 
Passion— "as  they  say,"  he  is  careful  to  add — by  the  hands  of 
King  David  of  Scotland  during  his  1 1  year's  captivity.  Whatever 
value  may  be  attached  to  the  tradition,  it  lost  nothing  by  the  lapse 
of  time,  for  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  in  her  transmission  of  it  a  century 
afterwards,  not  only  particularised  the  1 2  apostles  as  forming  part 
of  the  sculpture,  but  increased  the  difficulty  of  its  execution  by 
affirming  that  the  King  scratched  it  out  with  his  own  nails. 

This  dungeon,  had  it  turned  up,  would  doubtless  have  been  an 
interesting  archaeological  find  to  lay  before  this  Society,  but  having 
so  far  disproved  the  fact  of  its  existence,  I  thought  the  next  best 
thing  would  be  to  ascertain  by  further  evidence  whether  it  and  the 
incarceration  story  might  not  prove  to  be  altogether  a  fiction. 
Dr.  Peter  Heylyn,  an  English  divine,  who  is  stated  on  his  tomb  in 
Westminster  Abbey  to  have  died  in  1662,  or  33  years  after  the 
interment  of  Camden  in  the  same  place,  visited  the  old  Castle  before 
its  demolition,  and  in  his  Helps  to  Englisli  History  he  speaks  of  it 
as  a  "  royal  and  magnificent  building,  which  for  strength^  stateliness, 
and  command  of  prospect  may  justly  challenge  the  precendency  of 
the  best  in  England,"  but  as  to  the  "  long  imprisonment  which 
David  King  of  Scots  here  suffered,"  he  says,  the  people  of  Nottingham 
while  being  "as  good  as  a  common  chronicle,  intermix,  too,  not  a 
few  fables  with  the  truth  of  the  story,  but  that  which  we  have 
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good  record  for  is  without  fraud  and  fiction."  There  are  some 
verses  in  Tlie  Harlelan  Miscellany,  which  rather  confirm  what  the 
doctor  says. 

That  such  a  cell  or  dungeon  exists,  and  may  still  be  found, 
possibly  in  the  escarpment  of  the  rock  in  one  of  the  filled-up  moats, 
is  quite  probable,  and  as  the  abode  of  some  recluse  it  may  also  have 
had  carving  on  its  walls;  but  that  the  carving  in  question  was  done 
by  this  king,  or  that  he  was  ever  so  immured,  there  is  no  proof. 
All  historical  evidence  is  in  favour  of  his  having  been  sent  direct  to 
the  tower  of  London,  but  the  probability  is,  that  on  his  way  to 
London  he  would  be  lodged  in  Nottingham  Castle  to  enable  him  to 
recover  from  his  wounds  and  prepare  himself  for  the  royal  reception 
with  which  he  was  greeted  on  his  entry  into  the  metropolis.  It  is 
also  recorded  that  his  place  of  abode  was  the  banqueting  hall  of  the 
Tower,  and  it  would  seem  that  he  passed  this  portion  of  captivity 
in  a  more  agreeable  manner  than  local  tradition  describes,  for  on 
one  occasion  it  is  stated  that  he  and  his  fellow  captive.  King  John 
of  France,  dined  with  King  Edward,  at  Westminster,  and  on  another, 
that  they  and  the  Black  Prince  were  the  guests  of  the  Lord  Mayor, 
Sir  Henry  Picard,  at  the  Vintners'  Hall,  and  further,  that  they 
were  invited  to  a  grand  tournament  got  up  by  the  English  King  for 
the  delectation  of  his  royal  captives. 

If  it  be  also  true  that  King  John,  who  was  sumptuously  lodged 
in  the  Savoy  Palace,  was  permitted  to  take  boat  on  the  Thames, 
and  pay  morning  calls  on  King  Edward  at  Westminster,  when  he 
was  so  disposed,  and  that  the  English  Monarch,  who  was  noted  for 
his  refined  courtesy  and  chivalry,  paid  so  much  respect  to  his  aged 
guest  as  to  wait  upon  him  at  table,  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  he 
would  have  allowed  his  Scotch  prisoner,  who  was  made  to  pay 
handsomely  for  his  board  and  lodging,  to  remain  for  so  many  years 
in  the  unwholesome  dungeon  where  nearly  all  our  local  historians 
agree  in  placing  him. 

Leaving  the  grim  precincts  of  this  upper  fortress,  we  come  to 
that  part  of  the  Castle  which  extended  northward  over  the  large 
plateau.  This  partook  of  the  character  of  a  fortress  as  well  as  of  a 
regal  abode,  for,  as  Thoroton  says,  he  knows  of  no  place  in  all 
England  so  far  distant  from  London,  which  hath  so  often  given 
entertainment  and  residence  to  the  kings  and  queens  of  this  realm 
since  the  N^orman  Conquest. 

I  think  I  may  venture  to  fix  the  date  of  the  commencement  of 
this  portion  of  the  building  to  be  not  much  later  than  the  time  of 
Henry  III. 

It  is  called  the  "  Bass  Court "  by  Leland,  and  was  stated  to  be 
"  large  and  mighty  strong,  and  had  a  bridge  with  pillars  bearing 
beasts  and  giants  leading  over  the  ditch  into  the  second  ward  the 
front  of  which  was  exceeding  strong,  with  towers  and  portcullis," 
The  grooves  of  the  latter  may  be  seen  in  Smithson^s  plan. 
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The  Castle  was  visited  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century  by  Bishop  Corbett,  who  found  the  beasts  and  giants  in  a 
very  dilapidated  condition.  This  may  be  accounted  for  if,  like 
some  other  sculptures  of  the  kind  in  this  locality,  they  were  cut  out 
of  the  native  sand-rock.  Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  this  material 
and  the  facility  there  is  in  working  it,  Nottingham  has  gained  a 
notoriety  for  underground  habitations ;  indeed  the  Bishop,  on  his 
way  to  the  Castle,  exclaimed  to  the  two  clerks  who  accompanied 
him,  "  Odzooks,  why  the  people  here  live  not  in  howses  but  are 
earthed  in  holes."  Out  of  this  rock  were  cut  the  dry  moats  round 
the  Castle,  and  the  subterranean  passages  which  communicated 
with  the  town. 

The  moat  on  the  western  side  of  the  Castle  I  discovered  in 
making  excavations  there.  Leland  also  makes  mention  of  three 
chapels  connected  with  the  Castle. 

One  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  royal  residence  would 
be  the  great  hall,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  building  with  the 
double  range  of  columns  must  be  it.  This  on  Leland's  visit  was 
found  to  be  in  ruins.  The  Liberate  Rolls  formerly  in  the  Tower  of 
London  contained  numerous  orders  issued  by  Henry  III.  for  repara- 
tions and  additions  to  the  royal  castles.  From  the  minute  instructions 
contained  therein,  it  is  evident  that  this  prince,  who  was  a  great 
patron  of  art,  attached  great  importance  to  this  Castle,  and  he 
would  not  fail  to  have  proper  accommodation  provided  for  himself 
and  the  queen  on  their  occasional  visits  here.  These  instructioiis, 
which  are  fully  detailed  in  the  original  orders,  and  relate  chiefly  to 
certain  additions  to  the  great  hall  and  to  the  fittings  and  decorations 
in  the  queen's  bed  chamber.  From  these  extracts  and  on  reference 
to  the  plan  I  gather  that  the  great  hall  had  apartments  on  the  south 
and  west  sides,  comprising  chambers  for  the  king  and  queen,  and 
and  that  the  hall  itself,  84  ft.  long  and  40  ft.  wide,  would  be  lighted 
mainly  by  dormer  or  clerestory  windows,  and  would  be  approached 
by  the  downward  sloping  stepped  alley  shewn  on  the  plan.  It  is 
impossible  to  assign  the  particular  uses  for  all  the  buildings  round 
the  large  court,  but  most  of  them  were  no  doubt  required  for  the 
garrison.  Judging  from  its  orientation  the  building  near  the  west 
end  of  the  hall  may  have  been  one  of  the  chapels,  and  perhaps  the 
one  Mrs.  Hutchinson  describes  as  being  used  for  a  prison,  and  in 
her  time  called  the  "  lion's  den."  In  making  the  necessary  alterations 
in  the  modern  Castle,  an  interesting  relic  of  the  old  fortress,  in  the 
shape  of  an  inscribed  building  stone,  was  found.  I  considered  it 
to  be  the  work  of  some  unfortunate  Royalist,  who  was  incarcerated 
there  during  the  Civil  War.  The  inscription,  which  is  in  Latin, 
took  some  labour  in  deciphering,  but  with  the  kind  aid  of  the  late 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  I  am  enabled  to  give  the  following  translation  : — 
*'  Enter  not  into  judgment  with  thy  servant,  0  Lord,  for  in  thy 
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sight  shall  no  man  living  be  justified.  Written  by  me,  John 
Sporwood,  on  Thursday,  the  nineteenth  day  of  the  month  of 
January,  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty -three." 

The  most  recent  additions  to  the  fortress  were  those  made  by 
Edward  IV.,  who  greatly  enlarged  and  beautified  it ;  but  he  did  not 
live  to  see  them  completed.  The  large  semi-octangular  tower  at  the 
north-west  angle  of  the  large  court,  was  commenced  by  this 
monarch,  and  carried  up  to  the  height  of  three  storeys.  It  was  a 
stately  and  magnificent  fabric  with  walls  1 2  ft.  in  thickness,  and, 
as  Leland  says,  "the  most  beautifullest  and  gallant  building  for 
lodging."  Eichard  III.  took  great  delight  in  this  part  of  the 
Castle,  and  ordered  the  new  works  left  unfinished  by  his  brother  to 
be  completed  and  further  additions  to  be  made,  particularly  the 
building  of  a  chamber  storey,  over  the  same.  This  would  be  of 
stud  construction,  as  it  was  said  to  be  "a  loft  of  tymbre  with 
round"  (or  bowed)  "  windows  also  of  tymbre  to  the  proportion  of 
the  bay-windows  of  stone."  At  the  completion  of  these  works, 
the  Castle  was  one  of  the  largestand  most  magnificent  buildings 
in  the  kingdom,  and  became  the  principal  residence  of  the 
king  previous  to  marching  out  with  his  army  to  Bosworth 
Field.  The  remains  of  one  of  the  spiral  staircases  are  still  visible. 
The  most  perfect  remains  of  the  old  Castle  now  existing  are 
the  gate-house  and  its  approach,  which  is  supported  on  a  strong 
arch  of  masonry  boldly  ribbed.  The  wall  may  be  traced 
from  this  spot  southwards  to  Brewhouse-yard,  with  the  three 
bastions  still  standing,  and  formerly  ran  in  a  north-westward 
direction  across  Standard  Hill,  where  it  joined  the  town  wall,  in 
which  there  was  a  postern  gate  built  by  order  of  Henry  III.  near 
the  spot  occupied  by  the  Park  Lodge.  Hence  it  ran  down  Park  Row 
to  the  town  wall  gate-house  in  Chapel  Bar,  of  which  I  have  shewn 
an  engraving  from  Thoroton's  History ;  also  a  rude  sketch  of  Speed's 
shewing  the  wall  connecting  it  with  the  Castle. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  reign  of  Henry  YII.  the  Castle 
may  be  said  to  have  been  in  its  greatest  glory,  but  there  is  no  record 
of  anything  being  done  to  maintain  it  as  a  military  station  and  Royal 
palace  during  this  reign.  The  King,  finding  castles  prejudicial  to 
his  government  and  the  peace  of  the  nation,  demolished  some  and 
rendered  others  useless ;  to  the  adoption  of  this  policy,  and  to  his 
parsimony  as  well,  we  may  safely  ascribe  the  decay  of  J^ottingham 
Castle. 

Henry  VIII.  was  at  Nottingham  on  the  12th  of  August,  1511, 
a  fact  which  heretofore  has  been  considered  doubtful,  but  con- 
clusive evidence  of  it  is  found  in  a  parchment  document  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Preston  of  this  town,  the  same  being  the  original 
order  signed  by  the  King,  and  given  at  "his  royal  Castle  of 
Nottingham,"  for  1,000  ells  of  canvas  to  line  the  tapestry  in  the 
Castle,  and  sent  to  Sir  Andrew  Wyndesore,  Keeper  of  the  Great 
Wardrobe. 
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In  1570  Queen  Elizabeth  ordered  extensive  repairs  to  be  made 
at  the  Castle,  the  particulars  of  which  are  given  in  the  Harleian 
Miscellany, 

In  1603  James  I.  made  a  grant  of  the  Castle  to  Francis,  Earl 
of  Eutland,  and  to  his  heirs.  He  succeeded  his  brother  Eoger  as 
Constable  of  the  Castle,  was  the  last  who  held  this  appointment, 
and  died  in  1632.  He  suffered  the  building  to  get  into  a  very 
dilapidated  state.  Many  of  the  goodly  edifices  were  pulled  down, 
and  some  of  the  iron  and  other  materials  sold. 

During  the  progress  of  the  Civil  War,  the  Castle  was  offered  as 
a  place  of  retreat  for  the  townsmen  and  their  goods,  on  condition 
that  they  would  repair  their  quarters,  which  was  done  to  such  an 
extent,  that  the  fortress  was  made  habitable  for  400  men.  In 
fortifying  the  place,  the  governor  made  a  court  of  guard  in 
"  Mortimer's  Hole,"  and  it  was  by  this  passage  or  old  sally  port 
that  the  Earliamentary  soldiers  made  their  way  into  the  Castle 
when  the  town  was  seized  by  the  Eoyalists. 

Oliver  Cromwell  came  to  JN'ottingham,  and  expressed  himself 
as  being  heartily  vexed  at  finding  the  Castle  dismantled.  Colonel 
Hutchinson  replied  that  he  procured  it  to  be  done,  believing  it  to 
be  his  duty  to  ease  the  people  of  charge,  when  there  was  no  more 
need  of  it.  After  this  dismantling  had  taken  place,  the  condition 
in  which  the  Castle  was  left  would  be  similar  to  that  of  Il^ewark  and 
other  places. 

The  Eenaissance  Palace. 

"William  Cavendish,   1st  Duke  of  Newcastle,  having  purchased 
the  Nottingham  Park  Estate  with  the  remains  of  the  old  Castle, 
commenced  the  erection  of  this  building  in  1674,  in  the  83rd  year 
of  his  age.       The  architect  was  said  to  be  one  March,  but  the 
probability  is  that  he  only  acted  as  the  technical  business  man,  for 
carrying  out  the  Duke's  design,  for  it  is  stated  in  the  Will  of  the 
latter  of  which  I  have  an  extract  that  his  Grace's  instructions  to  his 
executors  were,  that  the  building  was  to  be  "  finished  according  to 
the  forme  and  modell  by  me  laid  and  designed."     It  is  stated  of 
him  that  he  was  a  highly  accomplished  man,  who  devoted  much 
time  to  poetry,  music,  and  architecture,  and  as  he  would  see  many 
interesting  examples  of  the  latter  during  his  exile  on  the  continent, 
it  may  be  assumed  that  he  had  something  to  do  with  the  unique 
design,  which  distinguishes  the  Eastern  Fagade  of  this  building  from 
the  ordinary  classic  edifices  of  this  period.     The  scroll  work  round 
the  upper  windows  of  this  front  is  very  peculiar  and  carries  with  it 
much  of  a  Flemish  look.     Throsby  condemns  the  designs  and  sees 
no  alternative  but  to  return  to  "  turrets  and  embattled  walls,"  in 
short  to  reproduce  in  appearance  what  the  old  Castle  was  in  reality 
and  like  many  mansions  of  that  class  subsequently  built.     These 
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were  designated  by  old  Pugin  as  mere  shams,  "  containing  portcullises 
which  would  not  let  down,  and  draw  bridges  which  would  not  draw 
up,  Watch-towers  where  the  housemaids  sleep,  and  a  bastion  where 
the  butler  cleans  his  plate." 

It  is  possible  that  the  preponderating  horizontality  apparent  in 
this  fagade  might  have  been  corrected  by  the  introduction  of  a  tower 
such  as  shewn  in  this  sketch  of  my  original  design,  when  I  first 
projected  the  conversion  of  the  building  into  a  Museum  and  Gallery 
of  Art,  and  I  almost  regret  that  the  funds  did  not  enable  me  to 
carry  it  out,  but  what  I  really  deplore  is  the  omission  of  that  part 
of  the  design,  which  would  have  left  the  two  rooms  in  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  building,  once  occupied  by  the  Princess  Anne  in 
their  original  form.  It  was  her  flight  to  Nottingham  Castle  that 
was  practically  the  turning  point  of  the  Kevolution  of  1688,  and  the 
retention  of  these  rooms,  was  strongly  urged  by  the  late  Bishop  of 
Lincoln  at  a  meeting  of  this  Society  at  Southwell,  as  marking  a 
critical  period  in  the  annals  of  our  country,  and  at  the  same  time 
forming  in  itself  an  interesting  object  in  the  Museum.  A  writer  in 
the  Gentlemaii's  Magazine  in  describing  the  interior  of  this  Ducal 
abode,  with  its  furniture,  pictures,  leather  wall  hangings,  &c., 
mentions  the  tapestry  in  the  Princess's  bed-room,  also  the  railed 
off  space  which  marked  the  position  of  the  bed.  There  is  however 
nothing  now  left  as  a  memorial  of  its  royal  occupation  but  the  key 
which  once  opened  the  door.  Paul  Sandby  who  published  two 
views  of  the  Castle  in  1776,  says  that  Thomas,  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
beautified  the  building,  wainscoting  the  rooms  with  cedar,  and  laid 
out  a  plan  for  the  finest  garden  in  all  this  part  of  England,  which 
was  to  contain  60  acres.  In  point  of  construction  the  new  building 
is  quite  as  substantial  as  the  old  one.  The  foundations  walls  are  of 
great  thickness  and  curiously  enough  every  course  of  masonry  in 
them  is  bedded  and  jointed  in  clay.  Those  under  the  north  wing, 
being  biiilt  upon  the  precipitous  rock  which  runs  down  to  the  former 
Norman  moat,  are  of  considerable  depth,  and  it  is  probably  owing  to 
some  defect  in  the  same,  and  aided  by  the  earthquake  of  Sunday, 
March  17,  1816,  which  cleared  out  the  congregations  in  our  churches, 
that  caused  a  vertical  rent  in  one  of  the  walls  some  2  or  3  inches 
wide. 

This  however  was  followed  by  a  much  greater  disaster  15  years 
later,  when  the  Castle,  which  in  its  previous  stage  of  existence 
resisted  the  attacks  of  all  assailants,  was  found  to  succumb  to  an 
unthinking  lawless  rabble,  who  in  the  evening  of  Oct.  10,  1831, 
revenged  themselves  for  the  rejection  of  the  Eeform  Bill,  by  causing 
its  utter  destruction  so  far  as  fire  could  effect  it,  leaving  the  whole 
a  roofless  shell.  This  might  have  been  prevented  but  for  a  lack  of 
vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  authorities,  for  even  on  the  following 
morning  an  agile   ruffian,  was  allowed  to  scale   the  wall   of  the 
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Eastern  front,  by  means  of  the  deep  rustications  in  its  masonry, 
and  with  a  bludgeon  to  knock  oif  the  heads  of  the  busts,  which 
surmounted  the  windows,  and  to  smash  the  equestrian  statue  of  the 
noble  founder. 

This  statue  was  executed  by  a  sculptor  of  the  name  of  Wilson, 
and  was  said  to  have  been  a  genuine  work  of  art,  and  respecting 
which  I  may  say  in  passing,  that  the  Prince  of  Wales,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Museum,  expressed  to  me  his  astonishment  that  it  should 
have  been  allowed  to  remain  in  its  present  disgraceful  condition. 
Between  the  years  1831  and  1872,  several  attempts  have  been  made 
by  both  public  bodies  and  private  individuals,  to  obtain  a  leased 
possession  of  the  Castle^  and  its  grounds.  Three  of  these  attempts 
failed  from  one  cause  or  another,  and  one  project  was  frustrated  by 
the  veto  of  the  late  6th  Duke  of  I^ewcastle,  viz.,  the  conversion  of 
the  Castle  into  Law  Courts,  and  the  erection  of  a  County  Prison  on 
the  grounds.  The  answer  given  to  this  application  is  worth  record- 
ing, as  indicating  the  traditional  family  feeling  respecting  the  Castle. 
'•  Tell  me  "  said  his  Grace  turning  to  the  writer  of  this  paper,  who 
had  come  to  Clumber  prepared  with  plans  and  estimates  showing 
how  greatly  the  rental  would  be  increased  by  the  adoption  of  the 
scheme,  "  would  my  father  have  given  his  countenance  to 
this  project  had  he  been  alive?"  The  reply  was  ''No,  Sir, 
honestly  speaking,  I  do  not  think  he  would."  Then  rejoined  the 
young  nobleman  "  I  will  not  give  it  mine." 

One  word  in  conclusion.  Would  it  not  seem  by  the  failure  of 
these  schemes  that  this  once  princely  abode  was  destined  for  higher 
and  more  beneficial  purposes,  than  those  for  which  it  had  been 
sought,  and  is  it  too  much  to  say  that  the  higher  jDurpose  for  which 
it  was  providentially  reserved,  is  the  one  for  which  it  is  now  used  1 

Incidents  connected  with  the  Modern  Castle. 

Nottingham  was  the  head  quarters  of  those  engaged  in  the 
insurrection  of  1688,  and  the  following  romantic  eqisode  compiled 
from  Macaulay's  History  of  England  and  other  sources,  will  shew 
that  it  was  the  place  where  the  fatal  blow  was  struck  which  forced 
upon  King  James  II.  the  necessity  of  abdicating  his  throne,  and 
which  effectually  put  an  end  to  all  his  attempts  at  re-establishing  a 
foreign  hierarchy  in  this  country. 

On  Sunday,  the  25th  of  November,  1688,  the  Princess  Anne, 
following  up  the  defection  of  her  husband,  and  accompanied  by 
her  maids  of  honour.  Lady  Berkely  and  the  notable  Lady  Churchill, 
afterwards  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  sought  refuge  in  the  princely 
abode  of  the  ]S  ewcastles  in  Nottingham,  in  order  to  confer  with  the 
Earl  of  Devonshire,  and  concert  measures  for  the  support  of  William 
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of  Orange."^  Then  it  was  that  the  poor  vacillating  King,  in  his 
consternation  and  despair,  exclaimed,  "  God  help  me,  my  own 
children  have  now  forsaken  me." 

The  life  and  soul  of  the  conspiracy  which  instigated  the  flight 
of  the  Princess,  and  which  nltimately  placed  her  brother-in-law,  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  on  the  throne,  was  centred  in  the  ambitious  but 
zealously  protestant  Lord  Churchill ;  though  it  would  perhaps  nearer 
the  truth  to  say,  that  it  was  the  imperious  and  self-willed  consort  of 
this  noblemen  who  was  at  the  bottom  of  it ;  for  stern  and  valiant 
as  the  world-famed  Marlborough  proved  to  be  in  the  battle-field, 
there  was  one  general  to  whom  he  ever  succumbed,  and  that  was 
his  wife.  "  She  was  the  one  human  being  who  was  able  to  mislead 
that  far-sighted  and  sure-footed  judgment,  who  was  fervently  loved 
by  that  cold  heart,  and  servilely  feared  by  that  intrepid  spirit." 

Under  the  spell  of  Lady  Churchill's  fascination,  there  was  no 
tie  which  the  Princess  Anne  would  not  break,  no  risk  which  she 
would  not  run,  for  the  object  of  her  idolatrous  affection.  Hence, 
when  incited  by  her  beloved  lady-in-waiting  to  fly  from  Whitehall 
ere  the  King  returned  from  Salisbury,  she  said  she  was  prepared  to 
jump  out  of  the  window  rather  than  be  found  there  by  her  father ; 
and  notwithstanding  that  she  was  in  a  situation  in  which  woman  is 
entitled  to  peculiar  tenderness,  she  rose  from  her  bed  in  the  dead  of 
night,  and,  accompanied  by  her  friend  Sarah  and  two  other  female 
attendants,  stole  down  the  back  stairs  in  her  dressing  gown  and 
slippers,  into  the  vehicle  which  was  waiting  for  them  at  the  palace 
gates.  The  magnificent  and  accomplished  Dorset,  and  the  quondam 
warrior,  the  Bishop  of  London,  aided  in  her  flight.  The  old  bishop, 
in  a  buff  coat  and  jack  boots,  with  a  sword  at  his  side  and  pistols 
in  his  holsters,  preceded  the  Princess's  carriage.  Long  before  the 
Princess  reached  Nottingham  she  was  surrounded  by  a  body-guard 
of  gentleman,  who  volunteered  to  escort  her,  and  who  invited  the 
bishop  to  act  as  their  colonel. 

Adams,  in  his  "  Women  of  Fashion,"  says,  never  were  two  persons 
more  unhke  than  the  Princess  and  her  friend.  The  former  was 
phlegmatic,  tranquil,  a  stickler  for  etiquette,  gracious  in  manner, 
without  mental  power,  but  by  no  means  deficient  in  shrewdness ; 
altogether  of  a  weak  nature,  but,  like  all  weak  natures,  prone  to 
excess  of  obstinacy  in  the  belief  that  it  will  be  mistaken  for  firmness. 
The  latter  was  a  woman  of  quick  and  impetuous  temper,  but  not  a 
termagant  and  violent  shrew  as  the  world  has  been  accustomed  to 
look  upon  her.     It  cannot  be  denied   that  she  was  of  imperious 

*  This  Prince  had  not  been  long  on  the  throne  before  he  became  a  great  favourite  with 
the  Nottingham  Corporation.  Not  content  with  ordering  his  portrait  to  be  taken,  they  invited 
him  to  a  banquet  in  1605  given  at  the  Blackmoor's  Head  Inn,  now  converted  into  shops  facing 
High  Street  and  Pelham  Street.  He  was  also  very  popular  with  the  Nottinghamshire  Squires, 
who  were  invited  to  a  grand  meet  at  Welbeck,  where  he  was  being  entertained  by  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  in  October  of  the  same  year.  There  were  no  less  than  400  gentlemen  on  horseback, 
who  were  charmed  to  hear  the  King  say,  "  he  hoped  that  this  was  not  the  last  run  which  he 
ihould  have  with  them  over  the  vast  domains  of  his  host,  and  that  he  must  hire  a  hunting  box 
among  their  delightful  woods." 
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nature,  but  she  had  nothing  mean  or  shrewish  in  her.  She  was 
capable  of  fine  impulses  and  generous  sympathies,  and  her  passion- 
ate outbursts  sprang  frequently  from  the  impatience  of  a  strong  mind 
constrained  to  haggle  with  little  minds  about  little  things,  neverthe- 
less she  had  many  faults  which  no  careful  education  had  ever  done 
anything  to  correct ;  but  take  her  all  in  all,  however,  she  seemed  to 
rise  as  superior  to  the  women  of  fashion  and  the  leaders  of  society 
in  her  day,  as  the  Duke  rose  above  all  contemporary  generals  and 
statesmen.  While  his  Grace  was  abroad  achieving  great  victories 
and  crushing  in  the  dust  Louis  the  14th's  schemes  of  European 
supremacy,  the  Duchess  watched  his  interests  at  home.  Nothing 
was  done  in  which  she  had  not  a  share.  She  used  her  influence 
against  the  passing  of  the  bill  for  imposing  heavy  penalties  on 
persons  holding  public  offices  attending  JSTonconformist's  meetings, 
and  which  on  a  second  reading  was  thrown  out.  Identified  then  as 
the  Princess  Anne  and  this  lady  are  with  our  modern  Castle  during 
the  Eevolution  of  1688,  the  good  people  of  the  ancient  borough  of 
Nottingham,  if  they  prize  the  civil  and  religious  liberty  which  they 
then  acquired,  will  pride  themselves  in  being  able  to  show  the  place 
where  '  Mrs.  Morley  '  and  '  Mrs.  Freeman '  sojourned  during  these 
troublous  times,  for  it  is  well  known  that,  under  these  childish 
names,  a  twenty  years'  correspondence  was  carried  on  between  the 
Princess  and  her  friend,  upon  which  at  last,  as  Macaulay  states,  the 
fate  of  dynasties  depended. 

Here  it  was,  when  the  Princess  entered  the  town  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  the  people.  Colly  Cibber,  the  dramatist,  who,  as  a 
stripling  of  seventeen,  was  appointed  to  stand  behind  the  chair  of 
Lady  Churchill  during  the  banquet  to  which  the  nobility  and 
persons  of  distinction  in  the  county  were  invited,  became  so 
enthralled  with  her  beauty  and  fascinations  that  he  could  do  nothing 
but  gaze  upon  her  the  whole  evening.  In  his  autobiography  he 
says  : — "  All  my  senses  were  collected  into  my  eyes,  which  during 
the  entertainment  wanted  no  better  amusement  than  of  stealing 
now  and  then  the  delight  of  gazing  on  the  fair  object  near  me.  If 
so  clear  an  emanation  of  beauty,  such  a  commanding  grace  of 
aspect,  struck  me  into  a  regard  that  had  something  softer  than  the 
most  profound  respect  in  it,  I  cannot  see  why  I  may  not  without 

offence  remember  it A  person  so  attractive,  a  husband 

so  memorably  great,  an  offspring  so  beautiful,  a  fortune  so  immense, 
and  a  title,  which  when  royal  favour  had  no  higher  to  bestow,  she 
was  still  further  favoured  by  the  author  of  nature  and  made  a  great- 
grandmother  without  grey  hairs.  These  are  such  consummate 
indulgences  that  we  might  think  heaven  has  centred  them  all  in 
one  person  to  see  how  far,  with  a  lively  understanding,  the 
possession  of  them  could  contribute  to  human  happiness." 

Another  romantic  incident  is  connected  with  the  seventeenth 
century  Castle,  inasmuch  as  it  may  have  been  the  birth-place,  or  at 
any  rate  the  residence  for  a  brief  period,  of  Henry  Cavendish,  the 
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youthful  Earl  of  Ogle.  He  was  the  son  and  heir  of  Henry,  the 
second  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  completed  the  building,  and  grandson 
of  the  accomplished  nobleman  whose  equestrian  statue  once  adorned, 
but  in  its  present  mutilated  condition  only  disfigures,  the  eastern 
fagade.  Had  the  life  of  this  young  earl  been  prolonged  for  a  few 
short  years,  the  probability  is  that  the  mistress  of  l!^ottingham  Castle 
would  have  been  the  heiress  of  Jocelyn  Percy,  eleventh  Earl  of 
JS'orthumberland,  and  that  the  vast  fortunes  of  the  two  great  houses 
of  the  Percys  and  the  Cavendishes  would  have  been  united.  The 
main  facts  of  the  story,  which  are  well  established,  are  as  follows  : — 
This  lady  when  a  mere  child  had  been  married  to  the  young  nobleman 
before  named.  The  latter  died  in  1680,  soon  after  the  family  took 
up  their  abode  in  the  new  building,  leaving  his  virgin  wife  a  widow. 
Shortly  afterwards,  through  the  agency  of  her  grandmother  the  old 
Countess  of  Northumberland,  she  was  contracted  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Thynne,  the  princely  lord  of  Longleat,  on  condition  however  that 
by  reason  of  her  extreme  youth,  a  twelve  month  should  elapse 
before  the  consummation  of  the  marriage.  In  the  meantime, 
CountKonismark,"^a  descendant  of  the  noble  family  of  Brandenburgh, 
having  previously  met  the  young  lady,  conceived  the  daring  project 
of  marrying  her,  and  as  a  preliminary  step,  coolly  decided  on  the 
murder  of  Thynne.  With  this  vile  purpose  in  view,  he  engaged 
the  services  of  three  foreign  adventurers,  who  on  a  winter's  evening 
posted  themselves  at  a  spot  where  they  had  ascertained  the  equipage 
of  Thynne  would  shortly  pass.  This  was  near  to  the  present  opera 
arcade,  in  those  days  a  dark  and  retired  neighbourhood.  As  soon 
as  the  coach  appeared  the  three  men  rode  up  to  the  window  and 
by  their  imposing  attitude  easily  compelled  the  coachman  to  stop. 
Only  one  shot  was  fired,  but  so  sure  was  the  aim  that  the  unfortunate 
victim  expired  shortly  afterwards.t  Konismark  by  bribery  and 
influence  managed  to  get  acquitted ;  the  other  three  were  executed. 
About  this  time  the  Castle  was  for  some  years  occupied  by  a  Miss 
Kirkby,  and  there  are  those  now  living  who  have  a  lively  recollection 
of  her  hospitality.  Her  breakfast  parties  on  days  of  the  "  Meet," 
to  see  from  the  Castle  terrace  the  uncarting  of  the  stag  in  the  Park, 
were  thought  much  of,  to  say  nothing  of  the  oyster  suppers,  when 
all  the  barrels  were  enveloped  in  white  satin,  and  a  bag  attached 
to  the  chair  of  each  guest  as  a  receptacle  for  the  shells. 

*  Thackeray,  in  his  "  Four  G  eorges,"  gives  a  similar  instance  of  audacity  in  this  estimable 
family,  where  however  the  perpetrator  became  the  victim.  Philip,  a  younger  brother  of  the 
Count's,  who  killed  in  an  attempt  to  elope  with  the  Elector  of  Hanover's  wife,  the  long 
imprisoned  mother  of  George  II.  The  writer  speaks  of  these  gentlemen  in  his  usual  plain  way 
as  being  a  "  pair  of  handsome,  wicked,  worthless  reprobates,  and  rascals  of  more  than  ordinary 
mark."  The  uncle,  an  ambassador  from  the  court  of  Sweden  to  that  of  Louis  XIV.,  turned 
his  effrontary  to  a  less  practical  but  more  useful  account.  Having  forgotten  the  speech  which 
he  had  prepared  for  the  occasion,  he  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  recite  the  Swedish  Catechism 
in  place  thereof,  which  was  listened  to  with  all  due  seriousness  by  the  French  monarch,  and 
doubtless  with  constrained  gravity  by  his  own  attendants. 

t  On  Thomas  Thynne's  tomb  in  Westminister  Abbey,  the  circumstances  of  this  atrocious 
act  are  recorded  in  a  bas-relief,  which  as  a  work  of  art  has  some  claim  for  admiration. 

In  the  north  transept  of  the  same  edifice  is  a  handsome  monument  on  which  are  seen  the 
sculptured  figures  of  the  first  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Newcastle,  and  is  interesting  as  being  one 
of  the  latest  examples  in  which  the  sepulchral  eflagies  are  recumbent. 
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A  Survey  of  the  Houses  in  the  Minster  Close  of  Lincohi,  taken  by 
order  of  Parliament  in  1649  and  1651,  icith  explanatory  Notes 
and  additions. — By  the  Rev.  Edmund  Venables,  M.A., 
Precentor  of  Lincoln. 

AN  Act  was  passed  by  the  Long  Parliament,  Feb.  6,  164-|,  ''  for 
the  utter  abolishing  and  taking  away  all  Archbishops, 
"  Bishops,  their  Chancellors,  Commissaries,  Deans  and  Subdeans, 
*'  Deans  and  Chapters,  Archdeacons^  and  all  other  their  under- 
"  officers  out  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  Dominion  of  Wales, 
*'  and  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland.'^  As  a  conseqaence  of  this  Act  all 
the  estates  belonging  to  Deans  and  Chapters  became  national 
property,  and  were  sold  by  order  of  Parliament  to  private  purchasers. 
With  a  view  to  the  completion  of  such  sales  a  valuation  of  these 
estates  became  necessary,  and  Commissions  were  issued  to  make 
such  valuation.  These  valuations  included  the  official  residences  of 
the  Deans  and  other  members  of  the  several  Cathedral  establish- 
ments, as  well  as  the  other  messuages  and  tenements  belonging  to 
the  Chapter  within  the  precincts  of  the  various  Cathedral  Closes. 
Such  a  survey  of  the  Close  of  Lincoln  was  taken  in  the  November 
of  the  year  of  the  execution  of  Charles  I.,  being  dated  Nov.  5, 
1649.  It  is  entitled  "A  Survey  of  certain  Dwelling  Houses, 
"  Messuages  etc.  belonging  to  the  late  Dean  and  Chapter  of  ye 
**  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Mary  Lincoln,  by  virtue  of  a  Commission 
"  granted  upon  an  Act  of  the  Commons  of  England  assembled  in 
*'  Parliament  for  the  abolishing  of  Deans  and  Chapters,  Canons, 
*'  Prebends,  and  all  other  offices  belonging  to  any  Cathedral  or 
"  Collegiate  Church  or  Chapel  within  England  and  Wales."  A 
second  Survey  was  made  in  the  year  1651.  Copies  of  both  these 
Surveys  were  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Lincoln  and  were  preserved  among  their  muniments.  They 
have  however  disappeared,  and  the  diligent  investigation  of  the 
documents  made  by  the  late  Canon  Wickenden  failed  to  discover 
them.  Happily  transcripts  of  these  Surveys  were  taken  by  that 
diligent  antiquarian  the  late  Mr.  E.  J.  Willson,  which  at  the  recent 
sale  of  that  gentleman's  library,  were  purchased  by  the  Dean  and 
Chapter. 

The  original  Survey  was  made  on  no  definite  system.  The 
particulars  of  the  various  messuages  succeed  one  another  casually, 
just  as  they  happen  to  stand  in  the  surveyor's  note  book.  In  the 
following  paper  a  local  arrangement  has,  for  the  sake  of  clearness, 
been  adopted,  the  houses  being  taken  successively,  as  they  occur  in 
the  circuit  of  the  Minster  Yard.  We  enter  at  the  Exchequer 
Gate-house,  and  proceed  along  the   south   side   of   the   Close  to 
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Potter-gate,  thence  along  the  east  side  to  the  so  called  Priory-gate, 
and  thence  along  East-gate  to  the  Deanery^  the  Burghersh  Chantry 
and  Atherton  Place,  and  to  the  other  houses  in  Vinegar  (or 
'^  Vine  Garth ")  Lane,  now  known  as  James  Street.  Two 
properties  in  the  lower  part  of  the  City,  "  Palfrey  Place,"  in  Silver 
Street  and  St.  Martin's  Vicarage  contained  in  the  General 
Survey,  though  not  within  the  Close,  have  been  added,  for  the 
sake  of  completeness.  With  the  view  of  rendering  the  brief 
businesslike  reports  of  the  Parliamentary  officials  more  intel- 
ligible, and  I  hope  more  interesting,  I  have  added  to  them  some 
particulars  derived  from  the  MS.  Survey  of  the  City  of  Lincoln 
by  the  celebrated  Lincoln  Antiquary,  Mr.  Thomas  Sympson,-  in 
the  Bodleian  Library,  and  from  other  sources,  together  with  a  few 
notes  regarding  the  later  additions  to  and  alterations  of  some  of  the 
houses.  The  paragraphs  of  the  Parliamentary  Survey  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  notes  of  Sympson  and  the  other  additions  by 
the  adoption  of  a  different  style  of  printing.  These  materials  will, 
I  hope,  prove  some  day  serviceable  when  the  local  history  of  the 
City  of  Lincoln  is  undertaken  on  the  scale  and  with  the  minuteness 
that  its  antiquity  and  archaeological  interest,  as  well  as  its  historical 
importance  demand. 

The  Surveys  here  printed  afford  a  striking  evidence  of  the  serious 
havock  sustained  by  the  City  during  the  Parliamentary  War,  and 
especially  on  the  storming  of  the  Close  after  the  taking  of  the 
Castle  by  the  Earl  of  Manchester's  forces,  on  May  6th,  1644.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  several  of  the  buildings  are  described  as 
"ruinous"  and  ''much  out  of  repair."  The  Precentory  and  Sub- 
Deanery,  as  being  the  first  objects  on  which  the  soldiery  could 
wreak  their  fury,  after  breaking  open  the  strongly  barricaded 
Exchequer-gates  and  making  their  way  into  the  Minster  Yard,  suffered 
severely,  and  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  roofless  ruin,  "all  the 
habitable  part  being  pulled  down  and  taken  away  by  the  soldiers." 
The  Vicars'  Court  also  suffered  grievously,  the  lead  being  stripped 
off  the  roof,  and  several  of  the  houses  of  the  "  fair  quadrangle " 
being  pulled  down  and  never  rebuilt.  Contemporary  documents 
confirm  the  account  of  the  wide-spread  devastation  caused  to  the 
ill-fated  city  by  its  attack  and  defence,  in  that  miserable  period  of 
civil  strife.  Houses  were  burnt  in  all  parts  of  the  city.  Some  houses 
to  the  east  of  the  Minster  Yard  are  described  as  "  injured  at  the 
Storming  of  the  Town."  A  "fair  Tenement  between  East  Gate  and 
a  lane  running  under  the  Close  Wall," — i.e.,  Winnowsty,  or  Wain- 

•  Thomas  Sympson  the  antiquary,  the  correspondent  of  Browne  Willis,  and  other 
leading  antiquaries  of  the  day,  was  born  at  Salkeld,  in  Cumberland,  on  St.  Luke's  Day,  Oct. 
18,  1702-  He  settled  in  Lincoln,  where  he  filled  the  oflBces  of  Clerk  of  the  Fabric  to  the 
Chapter,  and  Proctor  of  the  Bishop's  Consistory  Court.  He  lived  in  a  house  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Steep  Hill,  at  its  steepest  part.  He  left  two  sons,  Joseph,  who  held  the  patent  oflBce 
of  plumber  of  the  Minster,  and  Thomas,  who  was  one  of  the  Vicars  of  the  Minster,  who  died 
1786. 
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"Well  Stye  Lane,  taking  its  name  from  the  well  at  which  the  wagoners 
watered  the  horses  of  their  wains,  after  having  "styed,"  or  climbed 
up  the  steep  ascent  from  the  lower  town — is  spoken  of  as  "ruined  in 
the  late  Wars."  Two  houses  in  ISTorthgate  are  described  as  "  ruined," 
and  several  houses  in  Pottergate,  Eastgate,  St.  Botolph's,  etc.,  and 
one  "fair  house  in  St.  Michael's  parish"  as  "  burnt"  or  "ruined  in 
the  Civil  Wars."  Some  houses  in  Eastgate  are  spoken  of  as  "  quite 
rased  and  laid  open  to  the  Fields."  The  following  churches  were 
stripped  of  their  lead  coverings,  and  more  or  less  ruined,  some  being 
entirely  demolished  : — St.  Nicholas,  St.  Peter-in-Eastgate,  St.  Mary 
Magdalen,  St.  Michael,  St.  Martin,  St.  Swithin,  St.  Mark,  and  St. 
Botolph's.  Even  the  Cathedral  barely  escaped.  A  proposal  was 
made  to  Cromwell  by  some  who  were  "  very  busy  for  getting  a 
grant  of  the  Minster  to  pull  it  down,"  as  a  building  of  needless  size, 
and  to  erect  "  several  houses  of  God  "  out  of  the  materials.  This 
was  only  averted  by  the  intervention  of  Mr.  Original  Peart,  one  of 
the  leading  citizens,"^  a  staunch  Parliamentarian,  who  according  to 
Abraham  de  la  Pryme,!  went  to  the  Protector,  and  "  told  him  that 
"  if  the  Minster  was  pulled  down  Lincoln  would  soon  be  one  of  the 
"worst  towns  in  the  county,  and  made  it  so  plainly  out  that 
"  Cromwell  told  him  it  should  not  be  touched,"  "And  so,"  de  laPryme 
adds,  "it  was  preserved."  The  same  diarist,  writing  in  1690, 
affords  a  vivid  picture  of  the  forlorn  and  dilapidated  condition  to 
which  Lincoln  had  been  reduced,  and  the  slowness  of  its  recovery. 
He  says,  J  "  I  observed  when  I  came  to  Lincoln  that  several  stately 
"  houses  and  Churches  are  let  fall  to  the  ground  piece  by  piece, 
"  and  this  which  has  been  such  a  famous  citty  heretofore  there  is 
"  scarce  anything  worth  seeing  in  it  but  the  High  Street,  it  being 
"  indeed  a  most  stately  and  excellent  structure  and  is  the  chief 
"  ornament  of  the  town." 

Description  of  the  Close. 

The  j\Iinster  Close  of  Lincoln  comprises  an  area,  of  very  irregular 
outline,  in  the  north  eastern  division  of  the  City,  occupying  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  original  "  Lindum  colonia  "  and 
extending  considerably  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Eoman  city  to  the 
south  and  east.  Originally  it  may  have  included  no  more  than  the 
south  west  quarter  of  the  city  or  "  Chester,"  bounded  by  the  two 
main  streets,  the  Bail  and  Eastgate^  to  the  west  and  north,  and 
having  the  Eoman  wall  as  its  southern  and  eastern  boundary. 
The  Minster  as  built  by  Eemigius  lay  entirely  within  the 
Eoman  walls,  the  eastern  line  of  which  ran  from  the  north-eastern 
corner    of   the    city    southwards    along    the    axis   of  the   smaller 

*  Sheriff  of  Lincoln,  1640 ;  Mayor,  1650  ;  M.P.,  1654, 1656. 
Diary,  Surtees  Soc,  p.  158.  %  Ibid.,  p.  19. 
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Transept,  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  original  apsidal  termination  of 
the  Church.  This  ancient  limit  however  was  transgrassed  when  the 
Minster  was  lengthened  by  St.  Hugh  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century,  and  still  more  completely  when  the  "  novum  opus  "  or 
Presbytery,  now  known  as  the  "  Angel  Choir  "  was  erected  between 
1255  and  1280.  The  Cathedral  having  once  overstepped  the 
original  boundaries  on  this  side,  the  Close  and  precincts  naturally 
overstepped  it  still  further.  The  growth  of  the  Close  was  doubtless 
gradual.  As  the  Cathedral  body  increased  in  wealth  and  power  it 
would  acquire  more  and  more  property  within  the  city,  partly  by 
gift  or  bequest,  partly  by  purchase,  until  by  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century  the  Close  reached  the  dimensions  which  it  has  ever  since 
retained,  and  which  are  laid  down  in  the  accompanying  plan.  These 
dimensions  were  definitely  fixed  towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century  and  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  by  the  erection  of  a 
wall  encircling  the  whole  of  the  Close.  The  loysii  license  for  this 
was  granted  by  Edward  the  First  at  the  instance  of  Bishop  Oliver 
Sutton,  in  1285.  The  Bishop  took  advantage  of  a  rather  lengthened 
visit  paid  by  Edward  to  Lincoln,  where  he  was  his  guest  at  his 
Manor  of  Nettleham  during  the  greater  part  of  February,  to 
represent  to  the  Sovereign  the  scandalous  condition  of  the  precincts  of 
the  Cathedral,  arising  from  its  entirely  unprotected  state,  reflecting 
dishonour  on  the  Church  and  on  its  glorious  Patroness  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  and  causing  annoyance  and  danger  to  its  Ministers.  The 
streets  and  lanes  about  the  Minster  had  become  the  resort  by  night 
of  cutpurses  and  other  illconditioned  persons.  Homicides  and  other 
atrocities  had  been  perpetrated,  and  the  safety  of  the  Canons  and 
other  Ministers  of  the  Church  going  from  their  houses  to  the  nightly 
offices  was  grievously  imperilled.  The  good  Bishop's  urgency  was  not 
fruitless.  The  Royal  license  was  given  for  the  erection  of  a  stone 
wall,  twelve  feet  high,  to  be  furnished  with  gates  at  the  points  where 
the  royal  thoroughfares  entered  the  precincts,  each  with  its  proper 
keeper,  who  was  to  lock  them  up  at  nightfall  and  open  them  again 
before  daybreak.  The  license  bears  date  Westminster,  May  8th, 
1285.  The  original  license,  given  in  the  Appendix,  which  is 
preserved  in  the  Library  of  the  Minster,  (the  seal  as  is  now 
commonly  the  case  with  such  documents  being  lost),  will  repay 
perusal. 

It  will  be  observed  that  nothing  is  said  of  fortifying  the  Close 
Wall,  and  strengthening  it  with  towers,  as  we  now  see  it.  In  fact  the 
"  licentia  crenellandi "  to  the  Close  of  Lincoln  was  deferred  for  three 
and  twenty  years,  not  being  granted  till  December  6th,  1308. 

In  the  "licentia  crenellandi"  granted  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
for  the  east  wall  of  his  palace  immediately  adjacent  to  the  Close,  in 

This  "  licentia  crenellandi "  by  an  oversight  does  not  occur  in  the  list  of  such  licenses 
given  by  the  lace  Mr.  J.  H,  Parker  in  his  Domestic  Architecture,  vol.  iii.,  part  ii. 
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the  third  year  of  Edward  the  Third,  we  find  an  interesting  reference 
to  the  former  work.  After  stating  that  the  palace  joins  the  Cathedral 
precincts,  the  license  goes  on  to  say,  "  qui  quidem  procinctus  de 
licentia  progenitorum  nostrorum  clauditur  et  kernellatur  et  diversi 
turelli  ibidem  facti  sunt." 

Although  the  license  for  the  erection  of  the  Close  Wall  was 
granted  in  1285,  the  work  was  certainly  not  completed,  at  least  on 
the  east  side,  in  1316.  In  this  year  Antony  Beke,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Norwich  but  then  Chancellor  of  the  Cathedral,  designing 
to  remove  his  residence  from  the  site  of  the  "  Works  Chantry  "  in 
Eastgate  to  the  west  of  the  Deanery, — the  removal  however  not 
being  actually  completed  till  1321, — to  the  present  site  of  the 
Chancery,  and  being  desirous  to  increase  his  garden,  petitioned  for 
and  obtained  a  royal  license  to  stop  up  a  certain  lane,  "  venella 
qusedam,"  running  from  Eastgate  to  Pottergate,  in  which  we 
recognize  the  present  Winnowsty  Lane,  and  divert  its  course  to  the 
crooked  line  which  it  now  takes.  The  wall  and  towers  on  the  east 
side  of  the  garden  must  necessarily  have  been  built  subsequently, 
not  prior  to  the  royal  license  to  divert  the  lane. 

The  boundaries  of  the  Close  may  be  thus  defined.  Starting  at 
the  south-west  corner,  behind  the  Leopard  Tavern,  the  Close  wall 
is  identical  with  the  southern  wall  of  the  Eoman  city,  and  runs 
eastward,  as  the  southern  boundary  of  the  premises  of  the 
Precentory  and  Sub-Deanery,  to  the  Old  Palace,  of  the  grounds  of 
which  it  forms  the  northern  and  eastern  limit.  Turning  sharp  to 
the  south  it  follows  the  wall  of  the  second  Roman  city,  dividing 
the  Palace  grounds  from  the  College  of  the  Vicars.  At  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  Vicars'  Gardens  the  Close  wall  again  turns  east, 
forming  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Vicars'  estate  as  far  as  the 
postern  gate  on  the  Grecian  Stairs  ;  at  that  place  it  again  trends 
northwards  to  the  gate-house  at  Potter-gate,  thence  with  a  north- 
easterly slope,  cutting  off  a  triangular  space  between  the  two  roads 
near  the  Adam  and  Eve  public-house,  it  runs  a  considerable  distance 
up  the  Wragby  Road,  and  then  turns  northwards,  dividing  the 
garden  of  the  Chancery  from  Winnowsty  Lane,  and  further  on 
with  a  north-westerly  bend,  forming  the  division  between  that 
garden  and  the  garden  of  the  Choristers'  House  and  the  gardens  of 
D'Isney  Place  and  of  the  house  now  occupied  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Burton. 
This  portion  of  the  wall  retains  in  a  very  fair  state  of  preservation 
two  of  the  "  turelli "  or  embattled  towers  erected  under  the  ''  licentia 
crenellandi "  of  Edward  IL,  already  referred  to.  Making  an  angle 
to  the  north-east  the  wall  just  includes  the  garden  and  messuages 

*  A  reference  to  the  map  will  shew  that  the  natural  course  of  Winnowsty  Lane  would 
bring  it  out  in  a  straight  line  nearly  opposite  the  Adam  and  Eve  Public  House.  The  present 
inconvenient  angle  is  an  indelible  record  of  the  arbitrary  temper  of  Chancellor  Beke,  which 
when  Bishop  of  Norwich,  is  said  to  have  lost  him  his  life. 
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now  erroneously  called  "  the  Priory,"  the  house  with  its  annexed 
tower  being  actually  built  on  the  wall,  and  turning  sharp  round 
to  the  west  passes  the  North-gate  of  the  Minster  Yard  (Priory- 
gate)  and  the  north  side  of  the  Chapter  House,  to  the  north-east 
angle  of  the  Cloisters,  at  the  back  of  the  Dolphins'  Inn.  Here 
turning  north,  it  skirts  the  east  side  of  the  Deanery,  and  crossing 
Eastgate,  at  an  angle,  to  the  south-east  corner  of  the  garden  wall 
of  Atherton  Place,  it  runs  northwards  up  the  West  Bight,  parallel 
to  the  line  of  the  Roman  wall,  and  only  leaving  a  narrow  strip  of 
land  betwen  the  two  walls,  to  the  northern  angle  of  the  latter,  where 
turning  westwards  it  continues  in  its  parallel  course  to  a  point 
about  sixty  yards  eastward  of  the  Newport  Arch."^  Here  it  turns 
southward,  running  roughly  parallel  with  Bailgate,  though  with 
some  irregularities,  cuts  across  Cottesford  Place,  leaving  the 
Assembly  Rooms  to  the  west,  and  making  a  sudden  divergence  to 
the  west  nearly  up  to  the  street  of  Bailgate,  turns  once  more  to 
the  south-east,  reaches  the  west  end  of  the  premises  of  the  Black 
Horse  and  crossing  Eastgate  a  second  time,  passes  westward  in  an 
irregular  line,  skirting  the  White  Hart,  to  the  Exchequer-gate,  and 
just  excluding  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  runs  due  south 
to  the  southern-gate  of  the  Roman  city,  the  point  from  which  we 
started  on  our  circuit. 

The  entrances  to  the  Close  were  defended,  in  accordance  with 
the  royal  license,  by  four  double  gate-houses  and  one  single  one. 
In  addition  to  the  two  gate-houses  at  the  Exchequer,  there  were  two 
across  the  entrance  of  Eastgate,  one  at  the  White  Hart  corner 
facing  the  Bail,  and  a  second  inner  gate-house  a  little  further  along 
the  street,  nearer  the  Black  Horse ;  and  also  two  more  crossing  the 
street  at  the  southern  end  of  the  East  Bight,  one  between  the 
garden  wall  of  Atherton  Place  and  the  Deanery,  and  the  other 
further  to  the  east,  the  Bight  opening  between  them.  The  northern 
entrance — the  modern  "  Priory  Gate  " — was  also  protected  by  two 
gate-houses,  the  inner  one  serving  as  a  muniment  .room  for  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  records  as  well  as  those  of  the  Episcopal  See. 
The  ninth  gate-house  was  that  at  Potter-gate  already  referred  to.  The 
north  side  of  the  Minster  was  also  additionally  protected  by  a  stone 
gate-house  between  Atton  Place  and  the  Works  Chantry. 

Parliamentary  Survey  of  the  Clobe. 

Exchequer  Gate-Houses  {Plans,  A},  AP-). 

These  were  two,  an  outer  gate-house  now  destroyed  (the  greater 
part  being  pulled  down  in  1796,    and   the   stones   used    in    the 

*  Sympson  remarks  that "  by  the  two  walls  running  thus  parallel  round  the  whole  north- 
east corner  of  the  Roman  city,  and  within  so  small  a  distance  of  one  another,  it  may  be 
imagined  that  the  city  wall  was  ruined  before  Bishop's  Sutton's  time,  who  by  license  of  king 
Edward  I.  built  the  Close  wall  for  the  security  of  the  canons  and  other  ministers  of  the  church 
resorting  thither  at  mid-night  to  say  matins." 
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erection  of  St.  Swithin's  Church),  and  an  inner,  still  standing. 
They  were  leased  out  in  several  leases.  The  gate-houses  were  covered 
with  lead,  which  Sympson  says  {MSS.,  Bodl.)  "within  these  few 
years,  through  the  avarice  of  the  tenants  and  an  unaccountable  per- 
mission of  the  then  Masters  of  the  Fabric,  was  stripped  off  and  plain 
tyle  laid  in  its  place." 

A  report  given  by  W.  Lumby,  the  Cathedral  Surveyor,  Feb.  10, 
1793,  describes  the  dilapidated  condition  of  the  outer  gate-way, 
owing  almost  entirely  to  shameful  neglect,  "  The  stones  composing 
the  north  side  of  the  middle  arch  facing  Castle  Hill  have  totally 
perished,  owing  to  a  sink  and  water  tub  being  placed  immediately 
over  it.  The  vent  for  the  waste  water  has  fallen  out  of  repair  and 
has  been  neglected,  so  that  the  water  runs  through  the  arch  stones 
and  the  frost  splits  them.  The  roof  and  gutters  are  in  such  bad 
repair  that  the  greater  part  of  the  rain  runs  into  the  walls  and 
rooms.     The  lessee,  Mr.  Trotter,  a  Common  Brewer." 

Between  the  two  gate-houses  was  a  little  square,  on  the  south 
side  of  which  stood  four  picturesque  half-timbered  houses,  the 
chambers  projecting  forward  on  wooden  posts,  so  as  to  leave  a 
portico  or  passage  under  them  from  one  gate  to  the  other. 

"This  short  street,"  according  to  the  late  Mr.  Drury,  "within 
these  few  years  presented  the  finest  specimen  of  old  buildings  in 
Lincoln.  From  the  one  end  to  the  other  stood  a  row  of  houses 
built  on  wooden  pillars,  forming  a  kind  of  rude  piazza.  These 
joined  the  gate  at  the  west  end,  that  was  demolished  some  years 
ago.  The  piazzas  were  removed  so  far  back  as  1816,  and  whatever 
convenience  may  be  derived  from  their  destruction,  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  in  losing  its  curious  ancient  edifices  Lincoln  loses 
almost  all  its  attraction,  and  in  this  place  little  is  now  seen  that  can 
excite  pleasurable  sensations  from  a  connexion  with  our  prosperity 
or  our  comfort."* 

In  Stark's  Guide,  1810,  it  is  said  that  the  present  Exchequer  Gate 
was  "  let  off  in  different  dwellings."  "  A  public-house  is  kept  in  the 
apartments  to  the  north  of  the  southern  postern ;  and  the  person 
whose  province  it  is  to  shew  the  curiosities  of  the  Minster  now  occupies 
the  contiguous  rooms."  The  public-house  had  the  sign  of  "  Great 
Tom." 

The  Precentory  (Plan,  B). 

"  The  hall  and  other  parts  pulled  down  by  the  soldiers  and  the 

materials  carried   away.     There    are    4    small   rommes   below  yet 

remaininge  used  for  a  Hall,  Parlor,  Kitchen,  and  Buttery  and  Cellar, 

with  a  Dining  chamber  over,  and   other  small  chambers  adjoyn. 

*Drury's  Sketch  Illustrative  of  the  Minster  and  Antiquities  of  the  City  of  Lincoln,  1835. 
VOL.  XIX.,  PT.   I.  D 
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The  buildings  parte  stone,  parte  timber ;  there's  also  a  small  garden, 
with  a  courtyard,  all  conta3ming  3  roods.     Val.  iij^i^  xiij^.  iiij^." 

The  dilapidated  house  was  purchased  for  about  £62  by  John 
Disney,  an  active  member  of  the  Parliamentary  party,  whose  name 
is  often  found  in  committees,  &c.  during  the  Civil  War,  in  Lincoln 
and  Notts.  He  rebuilt  it  at  the  cost  of  £370,  and  probably  made 
it  his  residence.  He  certainly  resided  up  hill,  for  one  of  his 
children  being  fatally  sick,  we  learn  from  his  son  Gervase's  Memoirs 
that  he  sent  "  doion  hill  to  good  old  Mr.  Rayner,"  the  Rector  of 
St.  Peter- at- Arches,  to  beg  his  prayers. 

A  statement  (among  Dean  Honywood's  papers  iij  the  Muniment 
Room)  of  ''  lands  and  tenements  in  the  Close  purchased  by  John 
Disney,"  contains  the  following  item  : — "The  chaunter's  house,  &c., 
ye  particular  survay  {sic)  cost  about  £62,  and  the  charges  expended 
in  building  about  £370." 

After  the  Restoration,  the  newly-appointed  Precentor,  Dr. 
Featley,  had  a  long  and  troublesome  law-suit,  extending  over  two 
years  and  costing  him  £55  13s.,  to  recover  his  "Dignity  House" 
from  John  Disney.  On  getting  possession,  he  at  once  set  about 
restoring  it.  Early  in  1663  he  was  "deeply  engaged  in  building, 
repairing,  and  furnishing"  the  Precentory,  "to  which,"  he  writes  to 
Dean  Honywood,  Mar.  14,  "next  week  I  shall  remove." 

Dr.  David  Trimnell,  1718-1756  (appointed  by  Archbishop 
Wake's  option)  rebuilt  some  part  of  the  house,  as  well  as  the 
row  of  houses  opposite  the  west  front  of  the  Minster,  popularly 
known  as  "  the  Number  Houses/'  from  having  been  the  first  in 
Lincoln  distinguished  by  numbers  instead  of  signs.  Sympson 
writes  {MS.,  Bodl.),  "  the  Precentor's  house  has  been  much  improved 
by  the  present  worthy  proprietor  (Dr.  Trimnell).  He  was  brother 
of  Bishop  Trimnell,  of  Norwich,  and  Rector  of  Stoke  Hamond, 
Bucks,  a  neighbour  and  friend  of  Browne  Willis." 

Precentor  Pretyman  erected  a  new  drawing-room,  with  bed- 
rooms over,  in  white  brick,  in  1827-8,  converting  the  old  drawing- 
room  into  a  dining-room.  Precentor  Venables  in  1879  erected  a 
new  stone  front  with  stone  mullioned  windows,  from  the  design 
of  Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson,  R.A.,  and  raised  the  west  wing  to  form 
servants'  bed-rooms ;  building  a  new  study  with  a  room  over,  and 
making  the  entrance  through  the  old  study. 

The  Sub-deanery  [Plan,  C). 

"  All  yt  old  Mansion  Howse  lying  in  the  Minster  Closse  used 

for  a  Dignitary  Howse  to  the  Subdean   of  the  church.     All  the 

habitable  parte  thereof  hath  been  pulled  downe  and  conveyed  away 

by  ye  soldiers,  there  being  left  a  Gate  House,  2  bayes  of  building ; 
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2  bayes  more  of  building  adjoyninge  to  the  Dignitary  howse  called 

the  Chauntre's  howse,  now  used  for  tenemantes  for  poor  people ;  one 

bay  more  of  buildinge  abbutting  on  the  Pallace  yard  south.     It 

lyes   unusefull   and    ruinated;     there's   a   garden   adjoyning   and 

belonging  to  the  premisses.     The  scite  and  seate  of  the  Court  yard 

and  garden  by  estimacon  S'^^^.     iiij^^^" 

From  Browne  Willis  we  learn  that  this  house  was  raised  from 
its  ruins  after  the  Restoration  by  Bishop  Gardiner  when  Subdean 
1671-1694,  and  his  son  Subdean  Gardiner  1704-1732.  Willis 
says,  p.  99: — "He  has  been  an  extraordinary  benefactor  to  this 
Church,  and  improved  the  House  belonging  to  his  dignity,  rebuilt 
by  his  Father  Bishop  Gardiner,  so  very  much  that  it  may  be 
esteemed  the  best  House  belonging  to  this  church  in  Lincoln." 
"The  hall,"  writes  E.  J.  Willson,  "was  probably  built  by  the 
bishop  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  hall,  and  of  the  same  ample 
dimensions.  Dr.  Dowbiggin  made  some  internal  improvements 
(1769-1795).  The  great  Eoom  at  the  North  end  of  the  Hall" 
(Drawing  Room)  "  was  fitted  up  for  him  out  of  two  smaller  rooms 
by  Bishop  Green,  whose  niece  he  had  married,  and  the  gallery  in 
the  Hall  was  built  at  the  same  time."  The  celebrated  Archdeacon 
Paley  (d.  1805)  became  Subdean  of  Lincoln  in  succession  to  Dr. 
Dowbiggin  in  1795.  He  writes  thus  of  the  Subdeanery : — "The 
chief  fault  of  my  house  is  that  it  is  too  large.  It  is  in  fact  two 
houses  joined  by  a  lofty  gaping  hall,  with  a  broad  staircase  at  each 
end ;  and  to  prevent  coming  down  one  pair  of  stairs,  and  up  another, 
a  gallery  is  made  lately  along  the  whole  length  of  the  hall."* 
Paley's  Natural  Theology  was  published  during  his  tenure  of 
the  Subdeanery  in  1802,  and  was  probably  written  in  this 
house.  Dr.  Henry  Vincent  Bayley,  1805-1828,  also  repaired 
the  house  very  thoroughly,  making  some  new  internal  arrangements 
for  greater  convenience.  When  he  was  making  his  alterations 
some  pointed  arched  doors  were  found  at  the  end  of  the  hall.  A 
large  oven  was  also  found  betwixt  two  parlours  in  the  north  wing 
of  the  house,  which  appeared  to  have  been  made  a  distinct  dwelling 
when  the  mansion  was  alienated  from  the  church.  Dr.  Bayley 
purchased  a  stable  and  yard  at  the  east  end  of  the  Subdean's  garden, 
and  it  has  since  that  time  been  occupied  by  his  successors.  Here 
was  anciently  the  entrance  to  the  Palace,  f  of  which  the  arch 
remains  in  the  Close  wall,  buried  in  the  soil.     The  arch  is  to  be  seen 

*  Life,  p.  273,  ed.  1825. 

t  License  was  given  by  Henry  I.  to  the  second  Norman  Bishop,  Robert  Bloet,  to  make  a 
doorway  in  the  city  wall  to  afford  him  a  passage  from  his  Palace  to  his  Cathedral.  "  H.  rex 
Angliae,  Ranulpho  Meschino,  etc.  Sciatis  me  concessisse  Roberto  Episcopo  Lincolniae  ut  f aciat 
exitus  in  muro  castelli  mei  ad  sua  necessaria  facienda  ad  domum  suam  ita  tamen  ne  murus 
propter  hoc  debilitetur."— Dugdale,  Mon.  Angl.,  vol.  viii.,  fo.  1372,  No.  sviii. 
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on  the  south  side,  on  the  terrace  of  the  bishop's  garden,  but  blocked 
up.  This  passage  was  probably  sb  ut  up  and  a  more  convenient  one 
made  soon  after  the  extension  of  the  Close,  temp.  Edw.  I.  There 
has  been  a  gate-house  here,  with  chambers  over  the  arch,  of  which 
the  front  Wall  alone  remains. 

"  The  Subdeanery,"  writes  Sympson,  "  stands  in  the  line  of  the 
Close  wall,  which  from  hence  runs  eastward  so  near  the  south  side 
of  the  Cathedral  as  not  to  admit  of  any  dwelling-houses,  but  several 
little  stables  (D  on  the  Plan)  are  built  all  along,  yielding  a  very 
mean  appearance."  These  were  removed  when  the  road  was  lowered 
and  widened  in  1884-5. 

The  house  consists  of  two  long  blocks  of  building  connected  by 
the  hal],  which  runs  north  and  south.  Subdean  Mackenzie,  in 
1872,  built  a  study  with  bed-rooms  to  the  south  of  the  north  wing, 
in  the  entrance  court.  Subdean  Clements,  in  1879,  formed  a  new 
study  out  of  the  cellar,  &c.,  under  the  drawing-room  of  which  he 
raised  the  floor,  put  in  the  window  at  the  east  end  and  altered  the 
other  windows,  and  also  1  uilt  up  the  door  from  the  hall  into  the 
garden  and  the  windows  on  the  east  side  of  the  hall,  and  re-cast  the 
offices. 

The  Sacrist's  House  [Plan,  E). 

"  The  Sacrist's  House  stood  westward  of  the  Cantilupe  Chantry 
House,  in  the  narrow  space  between  the  Close  wall  and  the  high 
road.  It  was  held  in  lease  by  Henry  Best,  A.M.,  and  his  father 
and  grandfather,  both  prebendaries,  and  was  conveyed  by  him  to 
Mrs.  Buckworth,"^  an  old  lady  who  then  lived  in  the  Old  Palace, 
in  1807.  She  pulled  down  the  house,  a  neat  modern  dwelling, 
because  it  overlooked  her  residence,  and  recompensed  the  Sacrist  by 
conveying  to  him  a  close  of  pasture  near  to  Nettle  Hill,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Nettleham  Road,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Peter-at-Eastgate, 
which  is  now  leasehold,  under  the  Sacrist.  [Mem, — This  ofiicer  has 
his  own  official  seal.  E.J.W.]"  One  of  the  large  fire-places  and 
chimneys  is  still  to  be  seen  on  the  north  face  of  the  Close  wall,  in  the 
garden  now  attached  to  the  Cantilupe  Chantry  House.  Both  the 
site  of  the  Sacrist's  House  and  the  close  given  in  exchange  for  it 
have  now  passed  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners. 

Cantilupe  Chantry  (PlaUy  F). 

"  All  that  Tenement  situate  in  the  Minster  Close,  abutting  on  the 

Minster  Close  on  the  east,  and  on  the  lane  leading '  to  the  late 

Bishop's  Palace  on  the  south,  and  on  Mr.  Mere's  Tenement  west, 

being  of  ancient  building,  of  good  stone,  and  covered  with  lead, 

*  Mrs.  Duckworth  was  the  widow  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Buckworth,  LL.D.  (d.  1792),  Vicar 
of  Surfleet  and  Rector  of  Wdshingborougb .  She  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  Vincent 
Amcotts,  Esq.,  of  Harrington  Hall,  near  Spilsby.    She  died  at  the  Old  Palace,  April  21, 1810. 
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consisting  of  a  Hall  and  Parlour,  wainscot  and  boarded  floor,  being 
36  feet  long  and  16  feet  broad,  with  a  Cellar  under.  There's  one 
fair  Chamber  and  2  other  Chambers  over  the  Parlor  and  Hall. 
There's  one  other  pile  of  building  adjoining  on  the  south,  {Plan,  G) 
{query  north,  E.J.W.),  "  of  rough  stone,  covered  with  Tile,  consisting 
of  a  Parlor  and  Kitchen,  and  Larder,  and  other  necessary  rooms,  and 
over  the  same  are  4  Lodging  Chambers.  There's  a  small  yard  to 
wash  in  adjoining  the  House  west,  and  a  Brew  House  of  stone 
building  Tiled,  and  over  the  same  one  Chamber.  There's  also  another 
Bay  of  Timber  building  Tiled,  wherein  is  one  ordinary  Eoom  below 
and  one  Chamber  above.  There's  also  a  small  garden.  The  scite 
and,  ground  one  rood.     Premisses  are  worth  ^  ann.  £8." 

The  Cantilupe  Chantry  House  is  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  L, 
measuring  53  ft.  north  to  south,  40  ft.  from  east  to  west.  The 
original  entrance  was  in  the  north  gable  towards  the  west,  under  a 
plain  pointed  arch,  with  an  oak  door  and  wicket.  This  was  destroyed 
when  the  house  was  altered  by  Mr.  John  Fardell  in  1843.  The 
chief  apartment  was  on  the  first  floor,  with  a  fire-place,  the  chimney 
of  which  was  built  out  on  stone  corbels,  occupying  the  place  of  the 
second  window  from  the  north  in  the  east  front.  The  southern 
part  of  the  chimney  sprang  from  the  ground,  shewing  that  there 
was  a  fire-place  in  the  lower  as  well  as  in  the  upper  chamber.  The 
whole  of  this  most  interesting  house  has  suffered  so  much  from 
modern  alterations  that  it  has  lost  nearly  all  trace  of  antiquity. 
The  tracery  of  all  the  windows  is  modern,  though  on  the  ancient 
pattern.     They  were  originally  grated  with  iron  bars."^ 

On  the  north  gable  on  either  side  of  a  boldly  projecting  oriel 
supported  on  grotesque  heads  are  shields  bearing  the  arms  of 
Cantilupe,  a  fess  between  3  leopards'  heads,  and  Zouch,  gules  ten 
bezants  or,  a  canton  ermine.  The  patronage  of  the  chantry  passed 
from  the  family  of  Cantilupe  about  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century 
by  the  death  of  William,  last  Lord  Cantilupe,  to  the  family  of  Zouch. 
In  the  gable  is  a  small  niche  containing  a  seated  figure  of  Christ, 
the  head  crowned  with  thorns  and  the  breast  exposed  to  show  the 
wound  in  the  side.     Both  hands  are  broken  ofi*. 

Vicars'  Court  {Plan,  H.) 

The  Parliamentary  Survey  of  "The  Old  Vicars,"  taken  in  1650, 
was  printed  in  our  Society's  transactions  in  the  half-volume  for 

*  There  is  a  careful  account  of  the  Cantilupe  Chantry  House,  with  a  wood  cut  of  it  as  it 
was  before  the  alterations,  in  Parker's  Domestic  Architecture,  vol.  ii.,  p.  239. 
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1884,  pp.  247-250,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  reprint  it.  Sympson's 
notes  are  as  follows  : — 

"  This  College,  known  as  "  The  Old  Vicars,^^  was  first  begun  by 
Bishop  Sutton  (1280-1300),  whose  executors  finished  the  Hall, 
Kitchen,  and  several  Chambers,  though  not  enough  for  the  reception 
of  all  the  Vicars  (a.d.  1309)." 

"  His  successor,  Bishop  Dalderby,  was  a  great  benefactor  both 
to  the  Vicarage  and  Vicars  by  augmenting  their  Table  with  Pensions 
from  several  Churches.  That  long  building  below  the  Quadrangle 
(I)  now  divided  into  several  Stables  and  Hay  Chambers,  was  built 
by  Bishop  Alnwick  (1436-1450)  and  his  Commissary  John  Breton, 
Prebendary  of  Sutton-cum-Bucks,  his  official,  as  is  evidenced  by 
two  escutcheons  on  the  east  gable,  one  bearing  the  Bishop's  arms, 
a  cross  moline ;  the  other  the  rebus  Bre  above  a  Tun.  The  arms 
on  the  north  part  of  the  Gate-house  of  the  Vicars'  Court  are — (1) 
England  and  France  quarterly ;  (2)  a  cross  botonny.  Bishop  Buck- 
ingham j  (3)  a  fess  between  6  cross  crosslets,  Beauchamp." 

Anno  1662.  The  Dean  and  Chapter  reported  the  Vicars'  houses 
(8  out  of  12)  as  "  wholly  ruinate." 

That  substantial  additions  and  improvements  to  the  Vicars' 
houses  were  made  by  Bishop  John  of  Buckingham  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  as  shewn  by  the  occurrence  of  his  shield 
(a  cross  botonny)  in  no  fewer  than  five  places  on  the  Gate  House 
and  on  the  east  side  of  the  quadrangle. 

The  houses  of  the  "  Young  Vicars^^  adjoined  the  College  of  the 
Old  Vicars  to  the  east,  abutting  on  "  Stair  Head  Lane,"  leading  to 
the  Grecian  Stairs.  They  were  erected  at  their  own  cost,  in 
pursuance  of  a  Chapter  Order  dated  Ap.  12,  1328.  They  were 
hopelessly  dilapidated  during  the  Protectorate,  and  their  site  has 
been  occupied  by  private  dwellings. 

The  house  at  the  corner  of  the  lane,  facing  the  Minster  Yard, 
was  built  by  the  father  of  the  late  Mr.  E.  J.  Willson  (L).  The 
arms  of  Bishop  Alnwick,  a  cross  moline,  on  the  east  end  and  north 
front  of  the  house,  preserved  from  its  predecessor,  shew  its  date. 

Houses  in  the  Lane  leading  to  The  Greesen,  vulgo  The 
Grecian  Stairs,  or  noiv  erroneously  The  Greestone  Stairs, 
anciently  knotvn  as  Stair  Head  Lane  (Mrs.  A.  B.  Burton's). 

{Plan,  M.) 

"  All  that  Tenement  or  Dwelling  House  situate  in  the  Lane  called 

Stairs  Head  Lane,  consisting  of  2  range  of  Building.     In  one  range 

there's  a  Hall,  a  Parlor,  a  Buttry,  and  Cellar,  in  the  second  story  a 

Dining-room  and  3  other  Chambers,  and  in  the  garret  Chambers  of 

the  same  with  a  small  Closet,  the  other  range  of  Building  consisteth 
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of  a  Kitchen  and  a  Brewliouse,  with  a  Chamber  over  the  Kitchen, 
the  premisses  conts.  6  Bayes  of  Building.  The  walls  of  rough 
stone.  The  covering  of  Tyles  :  There's  also  a  gate  built  of  stone 
and  tyles  consisting  of  2  rooms  and  a  studdy.  There's  another 
range  of  Building  in  the  back  yard  shooting  East  and  West  called 
the  long  room  :  The  walls  of  rough  stone,  Thatched,  cont^°&  8  Bayes 
of  Buildings,  wherein  is  a  House  for  wood  and  coale  and  a  convenient 
Stable,  a  Killnhouse  and  Maltingroom  with  a  Dove  House,  but  no 
Pigeons  :  The  aforesaid  Buildings  abutting  on  the  said  lane  called 
Stairshead  West,  and  the  wall  of  the  Close  East,  and  on  Anthony 
Mere's  North,  on  Mr.  J.  Farmery  and  other  Tenantts  in  Turnagaine 
Lane  [afterwards  Paradise  Eow,  and  now  Greestone  Place]  South." 

Houses  on  South  Side  of  St.  Margaret's  Churchyard,  on  the 
sites  of  those  in  the  occupation  of  Field  Uppleby,  Esq.,  and 
Miss  Sibthorp,  No.  13,  14,  Minster  Yard. 

{Plan,  N,  0.) 

"  All  that  mansion  or  dwelling-house,  situate  in  the  said  Minster 
Close,  upon  the  front  thereof  on  the  entrance  is  a  square  court, 
having  buildings  upon  three  sides,  having  a  gate  and  a  wall  at  the 
entrance  into  the  court.  On  flie  east  side  of  the  court  is  the  hall, 
which  consisteth  of  24  foot  broad  and  36  foot  long,  and  is  open  to 
the  roof  At  the  upper  end  thereof  are  three  lower  parts  and 
three  ordinary  rooms,  and  a  cellar  under  the  hall,  and  over  the 
parlor  is  one  large  dining-room  37  foot  long  and  15  foot  broad, 
with  5  lodgings  rooms  neere  adjoining,  and  over  the  same  a  gallery 
of  108  foot  long.  There  is  also  a  cross  building  on  the  west  side 
adjoining  there  having  3  lower  rooms,  and  over  them  6  chambers 
garretts  over  them.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  hall  is  a  buttry  and 
pantry  and  2  chambers  over  them,  and  near  them  adjoining  is  a 
kitchen  and  a  brewhouse  which  are  open  to  the  roof.  All  the 
aforesaid  buildings  are  of  auntient  timber  buildings  and  decayed 
and  covered  with  tyles.  There's  on  the  back  yard  south  east  on 
the  house  a  stable  with  hay  lofts  over  the  same  containing  3  bayes 
of  building  of  stone  walls.  The  covering  of  tyles.  There's  a 
garden  on  the  south  side  of  the  house  with  a  small  ortchard  and  a 
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few  fruit  trees.  The  courtilage,  ortchard,  garden,  and  yard  with  the 
site  and  seate  of  the  buildings  contain  by  estimation  one  or  two 
roods :  all  the  premises  abutt  on  the  Minster  Yard  north,  on 
Potter  lane  east,  and  on  the  lane  called  Staire  Head  lane  west,  and 
on  Anthony  Meres"^  south." 

Potter  Gate  Arch  {Plan,  P). 
"  Anthony    Meeres.       One    chamber   called   the   gatehouse- 
chamber,  within  the  close  of  the  said  Cathedral,  being  over  the  close 
gate  next  unto  Potter-gate-head,  with  the  stairs  and  appurt^iis." 

The  chamber  over  the  Potter  Gate  Arch  was  still  held  on  lease 
from  the  Dean  and  Chapter  by  the  Bromhead  family  at  the  time 
that  the  adjacent  house  to  the  west  was  pulled  down  and  its  site 
thrown  into  the  public  highway.  It  is  now  (1888)  used  as  the 
workshop  of  the  Minster  carpenters.  This  gate-house,  and  that  at 
the  Exchequer,  are  the  only  survivors  of  the  nine  gate-houses 
originally  erected,  temp.  Edw.  II.-IIL,  on  the  circumvallation  of  the 
Close.  It  is  a  plain  but  excellent  example  of  an  Edwardian  gate- 
house, with  a  fire-place,  chimney  corbelled  out,  and  small  unaltered 
octagonal  chimney  shaft  on  the  north  side,  and  a  garde-robe  to  the 
east. 

Nos.  4,  5,  Pottergate  (Plan,  Q). 

Houses  between  Potter  Gate  and  Gravely  Place. 

*'  Sir  Paul  Neal,  Knt.     All  that  Mansion  house  within  the 

Minster  close,  consisting  of  a  faire  hall  33  foot  long  and  20  foot 

broad  with  a  parlour  adjoining,  a  faire  kitchen  paved  with  stone, 

a  large  buttry,  2  larders,  a  poultry  roome,  underneath  the  hall  a 

cellar  vaulted  with  slate.     There's  a  long  gallery  on  the  ground 

108  foot  long,  at  the  end  of  the  gallery  a  summerhouse  with  three 

other  roomes,  and  3  chambers  over.     These  last  buildings  are  of 

timber,  the  walls  rough-cast.     The  covering  is  of  tyles.     Above  in 

the  second  story  is  a  dining  room  30  foot  long,  and  18  foot  broad; 

one  other  chamber  adjoining  wainscoated,  3  other  lodging  chambers 

there,  and  over  the  kitchen  and  larder  3  other  lodging  chambers 

and  a  closett.     Over  the  lower  long  gallery,  there's  another  gallery 

wainscoated  with  2  small  chambers  at  the  east  end  thereof.     There's 

another   range   of   buildings   abbutting   towards    the   stable  east, 

•  Anthony  Meres'  house  appears  to  have  stood  on  the  site  of  that  now  occupied  by  the 
Bromhead  family. 
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having  a  room  called  the  chappell,  and  another  rooms  there 
adjoining,  and  over  the  same  are  2  lodging  chambers,  also  there's 
a  brewhouse  and  a  bakehouse  with  a  stable,  coachhouse  and  hay- 
lofts over,  and  over  the  stable  one  lodging  chamber.  There's  also 
a  stable  yard  likewise  3  gardens  in  3  several  places.  The  site  or 
seate  of  the  house  with  yards,  courts,  gardens  and  orchards  by 
estimation — 2  acres.  The  premises  abutt  on  the  way  leadinge  to 
Pottergate  on  the  west,  and  Dr.  Meres  his  ground  on  the  north  on 
Dr.  JN'evill's  south,  and  on  the  close- wall  east." 

This  house  was  practically  rebuilt  by  Miss  Ingilby  early  in  this 
century,  and  retains  bat  little  of  its  ancient  character.  It  now  forms 
two  residences,  !N^os.  4  and  5,  Pottergate.  No.  4  preserves  some 
traces  of  antiquity  in  one  or  two  windows  and  an  oriel,  in  the  front 
to  the  street.  No.  5  is  completely  modern.  The  drawing-room  has 
a  rich  but  heavy  stucco  ceiling  of  the  Georgian  style. 

This  mansion  had  been  leased  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  12 
Charles  I.,  to  Neale,  Archbishop  of  York,  the  father  of  Sir  Paul 
Neale,  for  40  years,  at  a  reserved  rent  of  £L  It  afterwards  became 
the  mansion  of  the  Povvnall  family.  One  of  the  family,  Thomas 
Pownall  (d.  1805),  was  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  and  afterwards  of 
South  Carolina.  His  brother,  John  Pownall  (d.  1795),  was  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  was  an  Antiquary  of  some  repute,  an 
F.S.A.  who  sent  communications  to  the  Arcliceologia  on  Roman 
remains  and  other  matters  connected  with  Lincoln. 

William  III.  was  entertained  in  this  house,  Oct.,  29,  1695,  by 
Mr.  Dorell.  He  arrived  from  Belton  in  the  evening  and  left  the 
next  day,  after  morning  service  in  the  Minster,  for  Welbeck  by 
Dunham  Ferry.* 

Graveley  Place  (No,  12,  Minster  Yard).     {Plan,  R). 

"Dr.  Primrose's  House.  All  that  range  of  building  containing 
two  Bayes,  built  of  rough  stone  and  tiles  being  two  stories  high : 
upon  the  lower  floor  there  is  a  stable,  a  kitchen  and  a  little  Buttery, 
and  over  the  same  is  3  chambers ;  also  having  a  little  yard  and  a 

*  See  Macaulay's  History  of  England,  vol.  iv.,  p.  611.  In  De  la  Pryme's  Diary,  p.  72,  we 
have  the  following  account  of  this  visit  :— "  Nov.  9th,  the  latter  end  of  the  last  month  the 
king  made  a  journey  to  Lincoln,  to  Welbeck,  and  Nottingham.  He  brought  with  him 
not  above  seventy  nobles  from  London,  and  his  guard,  besides  gentlemen  that  he  had  picked 
up  as  he  came  along.  He  got  into  Lincoln  about  seven  o'clock  at  night,  and  next  morning 
went  to  prayers  in  the  Minster,  then  after  prayers  the  clergy  had  the  honour  to  kiss  the 
king's  hand,  and  then  when  the  ceremony  was  over,  the  king  went  away  and  immediately 
took  coach  to  Welbeck.  He  brought  with  him  from  London  all  his  own  provisions,  but  made 
little  use  of  the  same  at  Lincoln,  for  he  eat  nothing  there  but  a  porringer  of  milk ;  as  he  was  at 
prayers  several  thronged  mightily  about  him,  so  that  he  could  scarce  get  any  wind,  upon  which 
he  made  signs  to  them  with  his  hands  to  stand  off.  His  army  made  a  great  noise  in  the 
country," 
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garden  which  containeth  with  tlie  seate  of  the  Building  by 
estimation  one  Eood.  The  premisses  abutteth  west  on  the  Minster 
Yard,  and  on  Dr.  Meeres  his  house  south,  and  on  the  passage  to 
Sir  Paul  Neale's  House  south. 

Subsequently  it  is  mentioned  that  the  lease  contained  "one 
piece  of  ground — the  ground  where  the  Hall  did  stand — abutting  on 
the  Highway  on  the  west,  and  the  Chauncellor's  way  on  the  south." 

"  Also  John  Hatcher,  Esq.,  holdeth  one  Messuage  and  Dwelling- 
house  situate  and  being  in  the  Close  of  Lincoln,  with  all  the  Houses 
orchards  and  gardens,  &c.,  with  one  stable,  belonging  to  the  said 
house  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Graveley  Place." 

"N.B. — Dr.  Primrose  lived  in  Graveley  Place,  but  it  was 
another  portion  of  that  great  ancient  mansion." 

"  Graveley  Place  had  been  partly  ruined,"  writes  Mr.  Willson, 
*'  before  these  surveys  were  made.  The  Hall  stood  towards  the 
"  south.  A  road  was  made  through  Graveley  Place  to  the  back 
"  of  the  Chancellor's  premises,  and  a  part  of  the  premises  seems  to 
"  have  been  annexed  to  the  latter.  Graveley  Place  was  originally 
"  a  grand  mansion,  but  it  had  been  divided  into  two  leases,  and 
"  partly  pulled  down.  The  gateway  in  front  is  blocked  up  and 
"  concealed  by  stucco  on  the  wall ;  only  tlie  two  figures  which 
"  supported  the  ends  of  the  beam  over  the  gate  being  visible. 
"  These  are  curiously  sculptured.  A  buttress  or  two  were  pulled 
"  down  some  few  years  back,  when  the  antient  windows  were 
"  partly  shewn  by  the  stripping  off  the  plaster  that  covers  the 
"  front."  The  plaster  has  been  again  strij^ped  off  the  front  and  the 
old  masonry  displayed,  exposing  a  blocked  pointed  arched  doorway. 

Chancery  {Plan,  S). 
"  All  that  Mansion  House  commonly  used  and  enjoyed  as  the 
Chancellor's  House,  being  one  of  the  Dignitarie  Houses  situate  in 
the  said  Minster  Close.  Upon  the  front  or  entrance  is  a  gate-house  : 
and  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Buildings  of  the  said  front  are  3 
cellars  :  over  these  and  the  Gate-house,  is  a  fair  Dining  Eoom,  with 
a  Chamber  adjoining,  and  over  the  same  are  Garretts  and  Lodgings 
there.  This  range  of  Buildings  is  of  Brick  and  Stone,  and  the 
covering  Tyles.  There  is  adjoining  to  this  range  on  the  east  side 
a  building  partly  of  stone  and  partly  of  timber,  in  which  is  a  dining 
parlour  and  one  other  little  roome,  also  there  is  a  pantry  and  cellar 
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and  a  kitchen  and  over  these  are  6  lodging  chambers,  and  garretts 
over  them.  There  is  also  adjoining  in  these  Buildings  a  large  shed 
of  40  feet  long,  and  28  broad,  open  to  the  Roof.  There's  adjoining 
to  the  kitchen  another  range  of  Buildings  consisting  of  a  pantry  and 
a  brew  house  with  a  wood  house  and  with  3  chambers  over  for 
servants.  Also  there  is  in  the  stable  yard,  a  stable  of  3  bayes  of 
Building  with  a  hayloft  over.  And  these  last  are  of  stonebuilding 
and  covered  with  tyle." 

"  There  is  appertaining  to  the  premises  and  adjoyning  3  gardens 
with  fruit  trees  therein.  The  3  courts,  stableyard,  the  said  gardens 
with  the  scite  and  seate  of  the  building  are  by  the  estimation  of 
1  acre,  2  roods,  the  said  premises  abutting  on  the  Minster  Yard 
west,  on  the  Close  Wall  east,  on  the  Choristers  School  north,  and 
on  Mrs.  Carringtons,  and  on  Sir  Paul  Neals,  south." 

Notes  of  the  Chancery  by  E.  J.  Willson. 

"The  Present  Library  has  probably  been  a  Chapel.  At  the 
west  end  is  a  screen  of  3  double  bays,  open  from  the  middle  upwards. 
Whether  it  had  a  door  or  not  does  not  appear.  It  is  fixed  in  a 
timber  framed  plaster  partition  and  has  never  been  removed.  The 
opposite  partition  is  pierced  by  2  double  loops  all  probably  of  Henry 
VII. 's  date.  The  chamber  within  has  a  window  of  3  lights  on  each 
side  like  those  of  the  W.  facade."  [The  beams  above  the  present 
ceiling  are  nicely  moulded,  evidently  intended  to  be  seen  from  below. 
The  wall  plate  has  a  good  embattled  cornice]. 

"The  Hall  was  pulled  down  by  Chancellor  Maundeville,  1714. 
At  the  ]N.  end  three  pointed  doors  remain  [these  doors  may  be 
safely  assigned  to  Chancellor  Anthony  Beke,  1326.  That  in  the 
centre  had  been  mutilated  but  was  restored  1873  by  Chancellor 
Benson].  "  That  to  the  E.  opened  into  the  Buttery,  that  to  the  W. 
to  the  cellar.  Each  has  a  corbel  bust  of  a  King  and  a  Bishop,  both 
unbearded,  the  mitre  of  the  low  form.  Perhaps  before  1 300."  [More 
probably  belonging  to  the  building  of  the  Chancery  by  Chancellor 
Beke. — E.V.]  "  The  doors  are  examples  of  very  simple  old 
joinery  not  often  to  be  met  with."  [The  doorway  of  the  kitchen 
is  a  good  plain  example  of  a  square  headed  door.  By  its  side  is  a  two 
light  low  square  headed  aperture,  once  the  serving  window  of  the 
kitchen.  The  kitchen  reaches  the  whole  height  of  the  two  lower 
stories.] 

"  In  the  chamber  over  the  gateway  "  is  [was] "  an  arched  fire 
place  of  brick  plastered  over,  with  wide  joints  of  mortar.  In  a 
chamber  "  [its  position  is  unfortunately  not  specified]  "  is  a  fireplace 
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bearing  Bp.  Russell's  arms.  All  of  brick  unplastered  except  the 
mantlepiece.  The  whole  concealed  by  wainscot.  In  a  closet  behind 
the  chimney  was  a  partition  wall  of  timber  studs  and  plaster  whitened 
over,  and  coarsely  distempered  with  large  black  flowers  ^,  scrolls, 
battlements,  &c." 

"  The  low  timber  building  just  within  the  entrance  was  originally 
wainscotted  inside  with  deal,  in  small  panels,  and  an  embattled 
cresting  above.  A  small  door  to  the  E.  opened  into  the  court. 
This  building  and  the  part  N.  of  it  appears  coseval  with  the  front 
of  the  house.  The  W.  front  of  the  house  had  its  beautiful 
characteristic  hollow  cornice  and  overhanging  eaves  removed  to 
make  way  for  the  present  debased  gablets  in  Chancellor  Pretyman's 
time,  when  the  bedrooms  were  improved." 

E,  J.  W.  describes  "  a  chamber"  (now  probably  destroyed)  "only 
6  ft.  9  in.  high,  with  oak  beams  and  joists,  the  windows  all  of  oak, 
low  and  broad,  of  7  lights,  glazed  with  quarries  and  a  border,  and 
iron  gratings,  walls  plastered — 1  ft.  6  in.  of  the  upper  part  neatly 
covered  with  oak  boarding  nailed  on — probably  hung  with  tapestry 
or  arras  thence  to  the  floor.  Old  oak  door  and  bolts  simple  in 
form,  the  chimney  piece  projected  into  the  room." 

The  Chancellor  lived  in  the  house  in  Eastgate  adjoining  the 
Deanery  to  the  west,  afterwards  known  as  the  Works  Chantry,  till 
1321,  when  the  present  mansion,  then  belonging  to  the  fabrick,  was 
assigned  to  Antony  Beke  and  his  successors,  reserving  a  yearly  rental 
of  10s.  to  the  fabrick.  The  new  Chancery  is  described  as  being 
*' near  that  inhabited  by  the  children,"  i.e.,  the  choristers,  which 
immediately  adjoins  it  to  the  north. 

The  Choristers'  House  (Plan,  T). 

"  AH  that  Mansion  House  or  Tenement  scituate  in  the  Close  of 
Lincoln,  sometime  in  the  occupacyon  of  Robt.  Roberts  "  [who  was 
the  Steward  to  the  Chorister-boys  of  the  Church  and  kept  a  Table 
for  them]  "consisting  of  a  large  Hall  open  to  the  Roofe,  being  18 
feet  broad,  and  30  feet  long  ;  also  adjoyning  to  the  same  an  ancient 
vast  building  21  yards  long,  and  8  yards  broad,  consisting  of  3  large 
rooms  and  Cellars  underneath  vaulted  with  stone,  having  a  flat 
roof  covered  with  lead,  being  built  of  stone;  on  the  east  side 
shooting  towards  Dr.  Mere's"  [the  Chancellor's]  "orchard  is  a 
parcel  of  old  building  consisting  of  a  kitchen  and  brewhouse  very 
ruinous.  There's  a  garden  adjoining  to  the  same  abutting  on 
Dr.  Mere's  East  cont^^s.  by  estimation  3  roodes." 
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^^  Mem. — This  was  one  of  the  officers'  houses,  there  being  no 
lease,  but  the  son  of  the  said  Eoberts  alledgeth  that  he  hath  money 
due  unto  him  for  boarding  ye  chorister  boyes  in  ye  house." 

"  All  that  other  little  small  Tenement  lying  in  the  long  passage 
leading  to  the  Choristers'  house  of  Eobt.  Eobertes,  consisting  of  one 
roome  below  and  one  above  which  hath  belonged  unto  the  poore 
choristers  used  as  a  School  for  teaching  of  the  said  Chorister  boys 
built  of  Timber  and  Stone,  being  very  old  and  decayede.    xiijs.  iiijd." 

Sympson  writes  : — "  The  Choristers'  House  was  first  assigned 
them  by  Bishop  Gravesend  [a.d.  1258-1280]  where  they  live 
together  under  the  care  of  a  Master,  and  are  instructed  in  Musick 
and  maintained  in  a  handsome  manner  out  of  the  Rents  and 
Pensions  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  said  Bishop,  whereas 
before  his  time  they  lived  upon  the  alms  of  the  Canons  in  Residence." 

l!^othing  now  remains  of  the  Choristers'  House  beyond  the 
picturesque  gabled  front  and  the  massy  chimneys  of  1616.  The 
whole  interior  has  been  reconstructed.  Of  the  "  large  Hall  open  to 
the  roof,"  and  of  the  "  ancient  vast  building "  of  stone  with  flat 
leaded  roof,  and  vaulted  cellars  below,  there  appears  not  to  be  the 
slightest  trace.  The  expression  ''  the  long  passage  leading  to  the 
Choristers'  House "  seems  to  indicate  that  the  house  itself  stood 
back  from  the  Minster  Yard,  in  what  is  now  the  garden  attached 
to  the  house  now  occupied  by  the  Organist.  That  the  house 
had  fallen  into  decay,  and  needed  considerable  repairs  early 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  appears  from  the  following  extract  from 
the  Chapter  Acts  : — "Sept.  28,  1616.  Decreed  that  the  lease  of 
part  of  the  Quirister's  house  decayed  should  be  made  to  Thos. 
Bannister  Carpenter  of  the  Church  for  40  years  at  the  rent  of 
xs.  ijd.  per  ann.  for  the  use  of  the  Quiristers  at  Michaelmasse  and 
Annunciation  so  soone  as  hee  shall  rebuild  the  same  and  that  bee 
shall  have  12  loades  of  stones  in  the  Black  freers  toward  reparation 
thereof."     Fol.  122. 

Poor  Clerks'  Hall  {Plan,  Y). 
"All  that  tenement  and  dwelling  house  having  3  rooms  on  the 
ground  and  one  room  over  (being  very  ruinously  decayed),  abutting 
north  on  Edwd.  Whichcote,  Esq.,  and  from  the  Minster  Yard  to 
the  said  Mr.  Whichcote's  stable  east,  with  another  old  building: 
shooting  southwards  towards  tenement  where  Mr.  Pidgeon  (the 
tenant)  now  dwelleth,  consisting  of  2  roomes  below  and  2  above, 
but  they  are  ruinous  and  falling  down ;  also  with  a  little  court-yard 
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and  garden  by  estimation  14  perches.  Leased  by  Dean  and 
Chapter,  with  consent  of  the  Poor  Clerks  for  40  years  by  name  of 
Poor  Clerks'  Hall,  at  a  rent  of  10s.,  but  improvable  above  that  to 
£3  per  annum." 

An  additional  Survey,  dated  1651  (the  former  one  being  made 
in  1649),  describes  the  Poor  Clerks'  Hall,  as  "being  quite  ruined^ 
the  Tenant  a  poor  widow  having  burnt  and  sold  some  of  the 
materials  for  very  want,  though  living  heretofore  in  good  rank 
among  her  neighbours." 

Sympson  writes — ''  The  Poor  Clerks  formerly  lived  together  in 
common  by  a  constitution  made  in  Bishop  Sutton's  time.  This 
house  was  given  them  by  Geoffrey  Pollard,  a  Canon,  the  deed 
c.  1285."  The  two  small  low  houses,  No.  4,  5,  Minster  Yard, 
are  held  by  lease  of  the  Poor  Clerks,  and  may  probably  mark  the 
site  of  this  Hall. 

The  Priory  (as  in  modern  times  it  has  been  very  improperly  styled). 

{Plan,  W.) 

"Edward  Whichcott  Esq.  &c.  all  that  Messuage  &c.  viz.  upon 

the  north  side  is  a  very  high  stone  wall,  14  foot  high,  abutting  on 

the  street  way,   and  small  yards  of  Tenements  without  the  said 

Close  north.     The  west  end  abutteth  on  part  of  the  said  Close 

gates.     The  front  of  the  said  House  with  the  east  side  or  range  of 

Building  consisteth  of  a  fair  Hall  40  foot  long,  and  22  broad, 

with  a  Buttery  or  Cellar  at  the  lower  end  of  the  said  Hall,  and  at 

upper  end  a  fair  Parlor  wainscotted,  containing  28  foot  long  and 

21  broad  with  a  Closet  adjoyning.    Also  one  other  Beer  Cellar 

there  with  Pantry  and  Buttery.     Likewise  a  Kitchen  and  Larder 

and  other  small  rooms.      All  these  are  below  upon  the  first  story  : 

and  there  are  in  like  manner  in  the  second  story  over  the  Parlor  a  fair 

Dining  Room,  and  4  Lodging  Chambers  and  one  other  Chamber 

in  the  Roof  over  the  kitchen ;  all  of  stone  building  and  covered 

with  Tiles.     There  is  also  adjoyning  to  the  north  part  thereof  one 

Tower  (W)  with  Stone  Stairs  leading  to  two  Lodging  Rooms,  the 

same  Tower  being  of  strong  building  of  stone,  and  covered  with 

lead.      The  south  side  or  range  of  building  here  consisteth  of  a 

Brew  House  and  a  Stable  with  a  Hayloft  over  the  same  containing 

6  Bayes  being  of  stone  building  covered  with  Tiles.     There  is  an 
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orchard  and  garden  adjoining  on  the  south  side  of  said  Dwelling 
House  walled  about  with  stone  walls  containing  2  roods  :  also  the 
curtelage  and  yards  there  2  roods  more.     Valet  per  annum  xviii.  1." 

This  house  in  Sympson's  time  was  occupied  by  Lady  Hales, 
widow  of  Sir  Christopher  Hales,  Bart. 

E.  J.  Willson  states  that  the  house  was  almost  rebuilt,  temp. 
Charles  II.  retaining  however  a  large  portion  of  the  old  walls, 
including  the  tower. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Parker*  says  of  it — 

' '  It  never  was  a  convent  or  religious  house  but  only  one  of  the 
mansions  built  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  for  the  use  of  the  Canons 
m  residence.  It  stands  within  an  angle  formed  by  the  Close  walls 
which  were  built  and  fortified  with  towers,  gates,  and  battlements, 
by  licence  from  King  Edward  I.  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  north  side  of  the  house  is  formed  by  a  strong  tower 
three  stories  high,  formerly  covered  by  a  flat  roof  of  lead  with 
embattled  parapets.  The  hall  and  out-buildings  adjoined  the  south 
side  of  the  tower.  These  appear  to  have  been  taken  down  and 
rebuilt  a  short  time  after  this  survey  on  the  old  site.  The  ground 
floor  of  the  tower  was  used  as  a  cellar  and  buttery.  A  beautiful 
recess  [still  existing  in  the  entrance  passagel  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  hall  serves  as  a  sideboard  and  table  (circa  1320)  for  holding 
cups,  dishes,  and  other  utensils  for  the  dining  tables.  An  arched 
door  adjoins  to  it,  opening  into  the  tower  and  the  hooks  for  the 
hinges  of  the  buttery  hatch  or  half-door  remain  in  the  stone  jamb 
of  this  doorway.  The  ornamental  tracery  of  the  recess  is  very  perfect, 
only  clogged  with  repeated  coats  of  whitewash  and  paint."  An 
exquisite  wood  cut  of  this  recess  is  given  in  the  same  volume,  p.  44. 
The  entrance  is  by  a  plain  pointed  arched  doorway  of  the  13th 
century,  a  charming  little  embattled  chimney  remains  at  the  west 
side  of  the  tower,  much  resembling  that  on  the  Pottergate  Arch ;  a 
series  of  massy  corbels  on  the  inner  face  of  the  Close  Wall  between 
the  gate  and  the  mansion  indicates  the  former  existence  of  a  build- 
ing of  some  considerable  height  and  size  in  this  part. 

The  Gates  at  the  North  East  Corner  of  the  Close 
{commonly  called  Priory  Gate,  Plan^  X^,  X^). 

"  All  the  mansion  or  dwelling-house  at  the  west  end  of  the 

premises  consisteth  of  2  gatehouses,  viz  :  upon  the  ground  by  the 

said  gatehouse  2  small  rooms  and  4  chambers  over  them  with  a 

closet,  one  of  the  said  gatehouses  is  covered  with  lead,  the  other 

with  tyles.     All  the  premises  with  every  the  appurtenances  of  the 

said  2  gatehouses  valet  per  annum  £3  13s.  4d." 

*  Domestic  Architecture,  vol,  ii.,  p.  241, 
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Sympson  states  that  in  his  time  the  Eegisters  of  the  Bishops  and 
Archdeacons,  of  Lincoln,  were  kept  here,  adding  "  it  is  but  a  very  poor 
and  inconvenient  place  for  the  lodging  of  such  a  treasure  of  antiquity 
as  the  Eecords  are."  He  believes  that  the  Eegistry  was  first 
established  here  when  Mr.  Henry  Mansford  was  Eegistrar,  in 
Charles  II. 's  time. 

Willson  says  "the  gatehouse  being  long  neglected  became 
ruinous,  and  after  a  clumsy  attempt  to  repair  it  the  whole  was 
taken  down  1816.  The  records  were  removed  to  the  Common 
Chamber  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  between  the  Minster  and  the 
Chapter  House,  where  they  remained  until  the  Chequer  Gate  was 
repaired  and  fitted  up  for  the  purpose  in  1821,"  by  the  exertions  of 
Subdean  H.  V.  Bayley. 

College  House  (No.  6,  Priory  Gate,  Plan,  Y). 

"  All  that  mansion  or  dwelling-house  situate  near  the  North  Gate 

of  the  Minster  Close  commonly  called  the   Colledge  House,  and 

abbutteth  on  the  Minster  yard  east  and  on  Mrs.  Hunsworth  west, 

and  on  Thomas  Pister  south.     The  same  consisteth  of  a  hall  6  yards 

long  and  6  yards  broad  by  estimation  with  a  parlor  and  other 

convenient  rooms.     Also  with  two  cellars  and  buttery,  a  coal  house, 

a  wood  house  and  with  a  cross  building  of  stables.     In  the  second 

story  of  the  said  Mansion  a  dining-room  wainscoated  with  4  lodging 

chambers,  and  2  chambers  in  the  garetts.     All  the  said  house  is  of 

stone  building  and  covered  with  tyle.     There's  also  a  gate  house  of 

stone  building  with  one  chamber  over  the  same  being  covered  with 
{sic)     The  scite  of  the  house,  yards,  garden  per  estim.  2 

roods."  • 

The  College  House  was  leased  in  Sympson's  time  to  Lyster 
Dymoke,  Esq.,  in  it  he  says  "the  Eesidentiaries  formerly  enter- 
tained and  fed  their  Vicars  and  Officers,  in  lieu  of  which  feedings 
they  have  now  a  stated  allowance  in  money  paid  them  annually  by 
the  Dean  and  Chapter." 

Mr.  Willson  writes  "  the  Judges  used  to  lodge  in  the  College 
House  for  many  years.  The  apartments  were  only  furnished  in  a 
homely  fashion.  The  floor  of  the  dining-room  being  scoured  and 
sifted  over  with  sand,  without  any  carpet.  This  was  before  they 
moved  to  Atton  Place." 

Mr.  W.  Brooke  says  "here  was  formerly  a  public  school  connected 
with  the  Minster,  incorporated  in  1583  with  the  Free  Grammar  School 
in  the  Grey  Priars  below  hill.  The  northern  part  of  the  house 
built  of  stone  (No.  6,  Priory  Gate),  has  marks  of  antiquity  about  it, 
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and  the  interior  had  evidently  been  a  hall  or  school-room  remans, 
since  partitioned  off  into  rooms."  There  is  a  large  Early  English 
arched  doorway  at  the  north  end  of  the  east  front,  and  a  blocked  up 
lancet  may  be  traced  in  the  west  gable. 

Thomas  Pistor's  House  (No.  1,  Minster  Yard,  Plan,  Z). 
"  All  that  Mansion  House  in  the  said  Minster  Close  of  Lincoln, 
consisting  of  a  Hall,  Parlor  wainscoated,  a  Study,  a  Cellar,  a 
Buttery  and  Brewhouse,  and  on  the  second  Story  4  Chambers  and 
2  little  Closetts  adjoining,  being  built  of  rough  stone  in  pte.,  and  of 
Timber  ptly.,  and  the  covering  of  Tyle,  having  a  little  back  yard  : 
pte.  thereof  is  within  the  foundation  of  the  Chapter  House  buttresses. 
The  Site  and  Seate  of  the  premises  estimated  20  perches.  The 
same  abuttinge  on  Mrs.  Barber's  Ground  north  and  on  the  Minster 
yard  south  east  and  on  the  Chapter  House  west." 

Houses  in  Eastgate. 

"  All  that  tenement  lying  in  St.  Margaret's  parish  within  the 
Close  of  Lincoln  now  in  tenure  etc.  the  building  of  wood,  the 
covering  of  thatch,  with  a  little  pingle  or  small  piece  of  ground 
adjoining  to  the  Bight  containing  by  estimation  30  perches,  lying 
between  the  2  gates  called  the  East  Gates,  and  over  against  the 
late  Deane's  south,  and  between  a  tenement  of  Mr.  George  Parker's 
on  the  East,  and  a  Common  lane  on  the  West.''  The  extract  from 
the  lease  describes  these  premises  as  "  situate  in  the  Bight-end  abbut- 
ting  on  the  High  Street "  (z.e.,  East  Gate)  *'  south,  an  orchard  north, 
&c.,  as  before  mentioned.  Leased  out  for  40  years  at  7s.,  but 
worth  £1  6s.  8d.  more." 

"  Henry  Eandes.  A  small  tenement,  abbutting  on  the  street  south, 
west  on  the  tenement  where  Edw^.  Watterton  liveth,  north  on  Sir 
Martin  Lister's,  and  east  on  the  house  of  the  said  Eandes  called  the 
White  Horse."  In  the  extract  from  the  lease  it  is  called  *'  a  little  house 
builded  *in  orto  fabrice,'-|-  and  a  little  piece  of  grounde  by  the  said 
kitchen  taken  out  of  it  into  *  orto  fabrice.'    Leased  out  for  the  fabric." 

*  This  house  was  occupied  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  by  Captain  Boardman 
Bromhead,  and  has  been  since  pulled  down. 

t  The  "Hortus  Fabrics"  was  the  site  of  All  Saints'  church  and  churchyard,  where  the 
Black  Horse  now  is. 
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The  White  Horse.*  (Plan,  HH). 
"  All  that  Mansion  house  or  Tenement  in  the  Minster  close  now 
used  for  a  victualling  house  (the  sign  being  of  the  White  Horse) 
&c.  the  site  or  seate  about  1  rood,  abutting  on  Edw^.  Watterton 
west,  the  street  south,  and  Sir  Martin  Lister  north."  The  lease 
describes  it  as  "  One  Messuage  in  the  Close  of  Lincoln,  and  a  stable 
situate  and  being  in  '  Orto  Fabrice,'  in  the  said  Close,  with  all  etc. 
(one  swineyard  and  a  privy  builded  of  late  in  the  said  '  Orto  Fabricse  ' 
excepted)  and  also  one  garden  and  orchard  of  late  taken  out  of 
Orto  Fabrice."  This  house  is  called  John  Ryall's  house  in  the  old 
list  of  houses  in  the  Close. 

Atherton  Place  (Plan,  AA). 

"All  that  Mansion  or  Dwelling  house  in  the  Minster  Close  now 

in  his  owne  use,  a  hall  open  to  the  roof  52  feet  long,  20  broad,  a 

dining  parlor  ptly.  wainscoated,  with  a  roome  adjoining.     Also  with 

another  lodging  parlor  adjoining  ptly.  wainscoated  now  used  as  a 

kitchen,  with  a  buttry,  pantry  and  cellar,  with  2  larders.     In  the 

second  story  a  dining  room  with  5  lodgings  and  a  clossett,  and  also 

a  little  chapel t  with  a  study  there  near  adjoining.     Also  3  other 

ordinary  rooms  there  below  :  built  of  stone  and  covered  with  tyle. 

There's  also  another  range   of  building  on  the  west  side  there, 

consisting  of  a  gate  house,  and  3  other  lodgings  over  them :  The 

said  buildings  are  partly  of  stone,  being  covered  with  tyle.     Also 

there's  a  stable  neare  there  adjoining  containing  2  bayes  of  building 

with  a  chamber  over  part  of  the  same,  being  built  of  rough  stone, 

and  covered  with  tyle ;  there's  an  orchard  stored  with  fruit  trees 

and  a  garden.     The  same  containing  with  the  site  and  seate  of  the 

building  by  estimation  2  acres  2  roods.     All  abbutting  on  the  lane 

or  street  west  and  the  close  wall  east,  and  on  the  ground  of  his  own 

possession  north."     All  the  last  mentioned  premises  had  been  leased 

for  40  years  (being  described  as  2  houses)  by  the  name  of  Atherton 

Place  at  a  reserved  rent  of  £3  15s.,  but  improveable  to  £18." 

Atherton  Place  in  Sympson's  time  was  in  the  tenure  of  Mrs. 
Catherine  Francis.     The  western  range  of  buildings,  now  forming 

*  The  sign  is  now  the  Black  Horse. 

t  An  upstairs  room  is  still  called  the  "  Chapel  Room,"  but  it  has  no  trace  of  ecclesiastical 
character. 
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a  separate  house,  retains  a  Norman  arched  doorway,  and  some  other 
fragments  of  early  architecture,  all  trace  of  which  has  passed  away 
from  the  larger  gabled  mansion  to  the  east. 

Works  Chantry  [Demolished  1827].  {Plan,  BB.) 
"  All  that  Mansion  house  in  the  Minster  Close  consisting  of  a 
large  hall  or  a  parlor  30  foot  long  and  20  foot  broad,  2  kitchens, 
pantry,  cellar  under  the  hall,  a  faire  dining  room  over  the  parlor 
and  5  lodging  rooms  in  the  same  story  and  garretts  over.  There's 
a  chamber  over  the  gate-house,  also  there's  a  stable  and  hayloft,  and 
with  a  little  garden  adjoining  contg.  30  perches.  The  building 
ptly.  of  stone,  and  ptly.  of  timber  covered  with  tyle.  The  premises 
abbutt  on  the  Minster  Yard  south,  and  on  the  street  north,  and 
the  Deane's  house  east.  Leased  for  40  years,  at  20s.,  but  improve- 
able  to  £9  more  per  annum. 

Sympson  writes  "  Adjoining  the  Deanery  westward  is  an  ancient 
building  called  the  Works  Chantry :  formerly  the  habitation  of  the 
poor  Chantry  Priests  that  celebrated  mass  daily  for  the  Founders  of 
and  Benefactors  to  the  Fabrick  :  but  anciently  was  the  Chancellor's 
Mansion  house  till  the  year  1321,  when  on  9th  May,  this  house  and 
two  cottages  in  All  Saints  parish  belonging  to  the  Chancellor  were 
settled  on  the  Fabrick ;  and  the  present  Chancery  belonging  to  the 
Fabrick  was  assigned  to  Antony  Beke  and  his  successors  raserving 
10s.  a  year  to  the  Fabrick." 

This  house  was  taken  down  in  1827-8.  A  wood-cut  of 
the  north  front  to  Eastgate,  is  given  in  one  of  the  late  Mr.  W. 
Brooke's  Lincoln  Ti^ads^  p.  33.  The  building  represented  appears 
to  have  been  the  Hall,  with  three  blocked  Decorated  windows, 
and  a  small  projecting  stone  lantern  towards  the  west  end,  which 
is  preserved  in  the  gable  of  the  Deanery,  over  the  chief  entrance."^ 
An  arched  gateway  stood  within  living  memory  at  the  west  end  of 
this  building  between  it  and  Atton  Place. 

Atton  Place  {Plan,  CC). 
"  All  that  Mansion  House  situate  in  the  said  Minster  Close  con- 
sisting of  a  Hall,  Buttry,  a  faire  Parlor  wainscoated,  with  a  Study, 
a  Kitchen,  Larder,  Brewhouse  with  a  stable  adjoining  to  the 
gate  leading  towards  the  Bale :  the  second  story  is  a  faire  dining 
room  wainscoated  24  ft.  long  and  13  ft.  broad  with  a  fair  lodging 

*  Brooke  says,  "The  College  was  built  round  a  court,  and  several  drawings  of  it  by  the 
elder  Pugin  are  preserved,  we  believe,  by  the  sons  of  the  late  Mr.  E.  J.  Willson."  These  are 
ROW  in  the  possession  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter, 
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adjoining,  also  7  other  lodging  rooms  in  the  same  story,  and  one 

small  closet.     The  buildings  are  of  rough  stone  covered  with  Tile. 

There's  a  small  garden  lying  on  the  west  side  with  the  site  or  seats 

of  the  said  dwelling  house   contaying  by    est"^    3   roods.       The 

premises   abbutt  on  the  Minster  Yard  south,   on  the    Gate-house 

passage  leading  out  of  the  Minster  Yard  east  and  on  the  street 

north." 

In  Sympson's  time  Atton  Place  was  a  Boarding  School.*  It  has 
been  also  used  as  the  County  Assembly  Eooms,  and  as  the  Judges' 
Lodgings. 

Large  House  in  James  Street,  {sometimes  called  Deloraine  Place), 
Sir  Martin  Lister's,  Knight.     {Plan  DD). 

All  that  Mansion  or  Dwelling  House  situate  within  the  walls  of 

the  Minster  of  Lincoln ;  upon  the  entrance  there  is  a  gate  with  a 

small  chamber  over  it,   also  a  court  yard  of  20  yds.  square  by 

estimation.     The  same  court  yard  having  buildings  upon  the  sides, 

and  a  faire  stone  wall  on  the  south  east  side,  and  on  the  north  side 

is  a  fair  Hall  of  24  ft.  broad  40  ft.  long  by  estimation  and  open  to 

the  roof.      There's  on  the  west  side  of  the  said  court  a  building 

cont^.  3  lower  rooms  used  for  wood  and  coal,  and  over  them  3  fair 

lodging  chambers  and  on  the  south  side  are  2  lodging  chambers  for 

servants  and  the  rooms  below  belong  to  the  next  house.     There's 

at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall  a  large  beer  cellar  and  buttery  and  over 

the  same  is  a  faire  dining-roome  wainscoated,  by  estim.  40  ft.  long 

and  20  ft.  broad  with  a  closet  at  the  end  thereof.     Also  at  the  upper 

end  of  the  Hall  a  convenient  parlor.    At  the  lower  end  of  the  Hall 

is   a   convenient  kitchen  with   a   larder  and   other   small   rooms. 

And  over  the  same  are  3  chambers  with  a  gallery.     On  the  north 

side  of  the  said  house  is  a  woodyard  wherein  is  a  wash-house  and 

over  the  same  is  a  chamber.     On  the  south  side  of  the  said  yard  is 

a  coatch  house  and  a  stable  of  4  bayes  of  building.     Of  all  the  said 

buildings  the  walls  are  of  stone  and  coverings  of  tyles.     There's  in 

*  Mr.  E.  J.  Wilson  gives  some  reminiscences  of  this  house,  communicated  by  Mrs.  Fisher, 
who  was  born  1756  or  1757.  In  her  day  this  house  was  used  as  a  ladies'  school,  and  had  been 
for  many  years  ;  but  public  balls  were  given  in  the  large  room  occupying  the  front.  The  girls 
were  allowed  to  sit  on  the  stairs,  and  see  the  dancing.  On  one  occasion  a  mischievous  girl  cut 
the  dresses  of  the  ladies  as  they  passed,  which  was  one  reason  for  building  public  Assembly 
Rooms.  The  boarding  school  having  fallen  into  decay  through  this  malicious  prank,  Atton 
Place  was  taken  for  the  Judges'  Lodgings,  they  having  formerly  lodged  at  the  College  House. 
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like  manner  on  the  west  side  of  the  mansion  house  a  faire  garden 
fenced  about  with  stone  walls  by  estim.  2  roods.  The  curtelages, 
the  woodyard,  the  ground  of  the  seate  of  all  the  buildings  coiit^s 
by  estim.  3  roods  more.  The  premises  abbutt  on  the  front  east 
upon  the  street,  and  west  on  the  Minster  Close  Wall,  and  north  on 
the  Lord  Willoughby's  house,"  [Cottesford  Place]. 

The  shell  of  this  once  important  mansion  still  stands,  though 
much  modernized,  and  till  recently  divided  into  three  tenements, 
and  still  into  two.  The  plan  is  rudely  that  of  the  letter  H,  the 
western  range  of  building  however  much  exceeding  the  eastern 
range  in  length.  The  two  ranges  were  originally  connected  by  the 
Hall,  which  formed  the  centre  block,  40  ft.  long  by  24  ft.  broad,  open 
to  the  roof  The  hall  has  been  converted  into  three  stories  by 
floors,  forming  bed  chambers  with  garetts  in  the  roof.  The  "  faire 
dining  roome  wainscoated"  at  "the  upper  end  of  the  hall"  is  the 
least  altered  portion  of  the  house.  The  western  wing  is  the  oldest 
part,  the  chief  storey  rests  on  a  row  of  cylindrical  ]N"orman  pillars, 
not  supporting  arches  but  horizontal  beams.  One  of  the  apartments 
above  the  kitchen  at  the  lower  end  of  the  hall  is  wainscoated  with 
oak.  The  modern  name  of  Deloraine  Place  is  derived  from  Mary, 
Countess  of  Deloraine  who  inherited  it  from  her  father  Gervase 
Scroope,  of  Cockerington,  and  in  1737,  a  few  months  after  the 
death  of  the  first  Countess,  became  the  second  wife  of  Francis 
Scott,  second  Earl  of  Deloraine,  who  died  the  next  year  and  was 
buried  in  the  Minster,  April  23rd,  1738.-^ 

On  the  death  of  the  Earl,  Lady  Deloraine  married  Councillor 
Vivian,  Recorder  of  Lincoln,  by  whom  she  had  son  and  a  daughter, 
and  died  March  10th,  1767,  and  was  buried  "in  the  Chequer 
Church." 

The  north  end  of  Vinegar  Lane  (now  James  Street),  which 
formerly  opened  into  the  East  Bight  or  Turnabout  Lane  (called  also 
Tommy  Bates  Lane,  or  Thomas  a'Becketts  Lane)  Avas  closed  by  the 
erection  of  a  coach-house,  by  Captain  James  Bromhead,  c.   1780. 

*The  Earl's  grave  with  a  memorial  slab  covering  it  is  at  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle  of 
the  Retrochoir,  as  is  also  that  of  his  first  wife,  also  a  Mary,  daughter  of  Matthew  Lister,  of 
Burwell,  Lincolnshire,  who  died,  June  16th,  1737,  £et  32.  The  second  Countess  of  Deloraine, 
died,  March  10th,  1767,  and  was  buried  March  16th,  in  St.  Mary  Magdalene's  Church.  She  is 
reported  to  have  stood  at  a  window  in  her  father's  house  to  watch  the  funeral  procession  of 
the  first  Lady  Deloraine  whom  she  was  in  a  very  few  months  to  succeed,  to  be  herself  left  a 
widow  before  the  next  year  was  half  way  through. 

Lady  Deloraine  is  described  by  those  who  knew  her  as  "  a  bold  woman,  very  clever,  but 
overbearing,  often  coarse  in  her  language."  She  is  recorded  to  have  testifiei*  her  Protestantism 
by  going  down  to  the  Cornhill  on  the  Fifth  of  November,  shortly  after  the  Rebellion  of  1745, 
and  with  her  own  hands  smashing  the  windows  of  a  Roman  Catholic  lady  residing  there 
who  refused  to  illuminate.  Her  first  husband,  the  Earl  of  Deloraine  was  of  royal  descent, 
though  not  by  legitraats  right.  He  was  the  son  of  Lord  Henry  Scott,  3rd  son  of  James,  Duke 
of  Monmouth  and  Ann,  Duchess  of  Buccleuch,  who  was  created  Earl  of  Deloraine,  by  Queen 
Anne.  On  his  death  at  Bath,  April  11th,  1738,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Henry,  who 
in  his  turn  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Henry  4th  son  of  Deloraine,  who  dying  without  issue  in 
September,  1807,  the  title  became  extinct. 
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James  Street  was  so  called  by  Captain  Bromhead  who  adopted  for 
the  purpose  his  own  Christian  name,  as  he  thought  Vinegar  Lane 
vulgar.     The  original  name  was  Winegarth  Lane  or  Vineyard  Lane. 

.  BuRGHERSH  Chantry  (Plan,  EE). 
"  All  that  Mansion  or  Dwelling-house  in  the  said  Minster  Close 
(having  a  gate-house,  2  low  rooms,  and  2  chambers  above  covered 
lead)  consisting  of  a  hall  24  ft.  long  and  20  foot  broad,  buttery, 
kitchen,  pantry,  and  brewhouse  with  another  lodging  parlor,  and  a 
little  kitchen,  with  another  room  adjoining,  with  a  cellar  under  the 
hall  and  buttry.  Over  is  a  dining  room  wainscoated  33  ft.  long  and 
18  ft,  broad,  a  closet  adjoining,  with  a  lodging  room  with  2  other 
chambers,  and  another  dining  chamber  and  5  other  lodgings  over 
the  aforesaid  rooms,  and  also  garrets  above ;  the  buildings  being 
of  stone  and  covered  with  tyle,  with  a  stable  adjoining  to  the  walls 
of  the  close  on  the  north  side  with  convenient  chambers  over  part 
thereof :  on  the  north  side  and  east  side  of  the  house  a  garden 
and  2  orchards  with  the  site  and  seate  thereof  cont^  by  est"=^  2  acres, 
abbutting  on  the  close  wall  north  and  the  grounds  of  late  Dr. 
Eaynard  south  and  the  street  lane  west :  the  premises  have  some- 
times have  been  used  as  two  dwelling  houses — formerlie  called 
Burghersh  Chantry,  together  with  the  gatehouse  covered  with  lead, 
being  part  of  the  said  mansion.  Leased  out  at  30s.  and  10s.  for  a 
tenement  part  of  the  above,  but  returned  worth,  over  and  above 
that  £18  per  annum." 

The  walls  of  this  house  contain  a  good  deal  of  ancient  masonry 
but  the  only  example  of  mediaeval  architecture  it  exhibits  is  a 
blocked  traceried  window  of  two-lights  in  the  south  wall. 

Cottesford*  Place  (Plan,  FF). 
"All  that  mansion  or  Dwelling  house  situate  in  the  Minster 
Close  of  Lincoln  consisting  of  a  gatehouse  and  porter's  lodge,  a  hall, 
a  parlor,  a  pantry,  a  buttry,  a  cellar,  a  kitchen,  a  pantry,  a  larder 
and  brewhouse,  wash-house,  and  well-house  for  a  pump,  two  rooms 
for  wood  and  coal  with  a  coachhouse  and  a  stable.  In  the  second 
story  there  are  4  chambers,  and  a  closet  over  part  of  the  house ; 
and   3  faire  chambers  for  3  closets  in  the  other  part.     Also  in 

*  The  present  house,  which  is  entirely  modern,  was  built  by  W.  Massingberd,  Esq.,  c.  1760. 
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another  part  or  range  are  7  chambers  and  2  other  chambers  used 
for  a  granary  :  and  a  yard  and  a  garden,  with  the  seate  of  the  said 
house  situated  and  included  within  the  wall  called  the  close  wall  on 
the  west  and  on  the  north,  and  on  the  common  lane  of  the  said 
close  on  the  east,  by  est^  2^^^^.  Leased  out  for  40  years  at  a  rent  of 
£1  Is.  8d.  to  the  fabric."  In  the  margin  is  noted — "This  house  is 
very  much  decayed  and  ruined  by  the  garrisons  of  the  late  warrs 
and  is  now  unhabitable."  It  is  called  "Lord  Willoughby  of 
Parham's  "  the  lease  had  been  granted  to  Lady  Frances  Willoughby. 

Deanery  (PZaw,  GG). 
"  All  that  Mansion  or  Dwelling  house  with  the  appur^^^.  situate 
in  -the  Minster  Close,  the  forme  of  the  grounde  and  seate  of  the 
building  consisting  of  4  sides.  The  south  side  abbutteth  on  the 
Minster  Yd.  or  Close,  and  north  on  the  Street  leading  to  Eastgate, 
and  West  on  the  house  late  Mr.  Aylott's  and  east  on  the  house  of 
Mr.  Hun  worth.  The  Fronticepiece  or  South  Eange  or  side  of  build- 
ing hath  a  square  tower  of  stone  building  covered  with  lead  having  a 
gate-house  underneath,  a  Porter's  lodge,  and  2  Chambers  over  with 
a  stair  case  leading  to  the  same,  and  also  adjoining  in  the  said  range 
is  a  building  of  4  Bayes,  2  rooms  for  washhouses  below,  and  over 
the  same  is  a  fair  dining  chamber  with  a  fair  cant  window  and  a 
roof  plaistered  and  1  small  chamber  at  the  end  thereof.  All  these 
are  of  rough  stone  wall  and  the  covering  of  tyles.  There's 
more  upon  the  same  range  upon  the  east  side  the  tower,  2 
bayes  of  rough  stone  buildings  covered  with  Tile  used  for  2  small 
stables  and  1  small  room,  and  over  the  same  are  2  rooms  used  for 
haylofts.  The  north  side  or  range  of  Building  there  consisteth  of 
a  large  hall  standing  on  2  Pillars,  ruinated  and  unhabitable,  being 
3  Bayes  in  length  of  12  ft.  a  Bay,  and  covered  with  lead,  but  lately 
part  of  the  Lead  is  carried  away,  and  the  Timber  left  bare.  There's 
also  a  Pantry,  and  Buttry  with  2  rooms  over  and  a  large  kitchen 
adjoining.  Also  a  brewhouse  falling  down.  The  range  of  building 
on  the  west  side  cross  betwixt  the  south  range  and  the  north  range, 
upon  the  lower  story  is  a  parlor  now  used  for  a  kitchen,  and  a  cellar 
with  .     .      .    (sic)  small  rooms ;  over  the  cellar  is  a  large  dining  room 
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16  yards  long  and  6  broad,  and  5  small  chambers.  Also  adjoining 
to  the  said  Building  is  a  room  called  the  Chapel  Chamber  7  y^^ 
long  and  4  and  a  half  broad.  This  is  a  range  built  of  Timber  the 
covering  of  Tyle,  being  much  out  of  repair  and  of  little  use.  The 
site  and  seate  of  this  house  with  the  yard  and  a  small  garden 
cont"^.  by  est^.  1  acre.  The  mentioned  premises  with  every  the 
appur<^^^  considering  the  charge  of  pulling  down  the  stone  lead  and 
timber  and  tile.     Worth  £8." 

"  Note  on  the  Survey  of  1649  taken  in  Dean  Gordon's  Time. 

(1)  Kitchen,  servants'  hall,  housekeeper's  room,  buttler's  pantry, 

back  kitchen,  coal-house. 
j(2)  Large  dining  room,  do.  drawing  room  over  it,  study,  garrett, 

small    chamber,    tower    chamber,    garrett,    Mrs.    Gordon's 

sitting  room,  chintz  chamber. 

(3)  Dean's  bed  room,  dressing  closets,  three  garretts,  nursery,  small 

room. 

(4)  Stables  for  3  horses,  coach  house,  laundry  over  it,  garden  48 

yds.  by  abt.  77,  something  less  than  an  acre. 

(1).  Brick  building,  adjoining  the  Work's  Chantry  (north 
range). 

(2).  Ancient  stone  building  (south  range). 

(3).  Upper  story  of  timber  and  plaister. 

(4).   Stable  chambers  quite  naked,  roof  framed  like  that 

of  Carlton  Church,*  windows  not  grooved  for  glass, 

but  grated  and  closed  with  shutters." 

Sympson  writes : — "  Opposite  to  the  north  door  of  the  Great 
Transept  of  the  Cathedral  stands  the  Deanry.  It  has  been  built  at 
different  times,  the  Gate  House  by  Dean  Fleming  as  appears  by  his 
arms  on  it  both  towards  the  Minster  yard  and  the  Court  yard.  The 
front  of  the  House  next  the  Minster  yard  I  judge  was  built  by 
Dean  Parker  the  initial  letters  of  his  name  and  the  date  1616  being 
over  the  Bow  window.  The  Hall  was  built  at  a  later  time  by  Dean 
Fuller  [who  died  March,  1700,  after  a  tenure  of  about  four  years]. 
His  arms  are  over  the  [front]  door." 

*  There  are  views  of  the  old  Deanery  in  the  original  edition  of  Dugdale's  Monasticon, 
and  in  the  Lincoln  Volume  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Archceological  Institute,  p.  292.  The 
thirteenth  century  hooded  kitchen  fire-place  is  engraved  in  Parker's  Domestic  Architecture 
vol.  ii.,  p.  89.    The  annexed  ground  plan  is  from  an  original  plan  taken  by  the  late  Mr.  Betham. 
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The  site  of  the  Deanery  on  the  north  side  of  the  Minster  was 
purchased  and  the  huilding  begun  during  the  episcopate  of 
St.  Hugh,  d.  1200.  The  lower  part  of  a  blocked  window-opening, 
ornamented  with  shafts  and  the  dog-tooth  moulding  of  this  date 
still  remains  in  what  was  the  old  north  front  of  the  Deanery,  but  is 
now  the  garden  wall  in  Eastgate.  The  buildings  enclosed  a  large 
quadrangular  courtyard  on  the  site  of  the  present  garden.  They 
were  very  various  in  style  and  in  date,  and  at  the  time  of  their 
demolition  by  Dean  Ward  in  the  latter  part  of  1847  had  been  so 
much  disfigured  by  successive  repairs  and  alterations  as  to  retain 
only  scanty  traces  of  their  original  character.  The  most  interesting 
part  of  the  old  Deanery  was  Dean  Flemyng's  Gateway  Tower 
(erroneously  ascribed  to  Cardinal  Wolsey,  who  held  the  Deanery 
from  1509  to  1514).  This  stood  opposite  the  Dean's  door  in  the 
north  transept  with  which  it  was  connected  by  a  pentice  cloister, 
the  corbels  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  outer  wall  of  the 
cloister.  The  tower,  which  was  of  three  storeys,  had  a  newel  staircase 
at  the  north-east  corner,  within  the  courtyard,  and  greatly  resembled 
the  tower-gateways  of  some  of  the  colleges  at  Oxford.  It  was 
contiguous  to  Dean  Honywood's  Library,  with  which  it  communi- 
cated by  a  doorway  in  the  corner  of  the  chamber  over  the  gateway. 
The  destruction  of  this  tower  was  perfectly  needless,  and  it  is 
deeply  to  be  deplored,  as  the  loss  of  a  most  picturesque  adjunct  to 
the  unrivalled  group  of  the  Minster  buildings,  and  breaking  the 
rectilinear  monotony  of  Wren's  Library.  Dean  Flemyng,  the 
builder  of  the  tower  (1451-1483),  also  "erected  the  stables  and 
chambers  adjoining  the  tower,  as  well  as  the  porter's  lodge  and  some 
other  rooms  on  the  same  side  of  the  quadrangle.""^  The  dining- 
room  with  the  drawing-room  over  were  in  the  southern  range  of 
building.  The  "fair  cant  window"  of  the  "fair  dining  chamber" 
mentioned  in  the  Survey  (shewn  in  Hollar's  view  in  Dugdale's 
Monasticon),  erected  in  1616  by  Dean  Parker,  was  taken  down  and 
rebuilt  in  the  course  of  extensive  alterations  made  by  Dean  Yorke, 
1762-1781.  The  large  hooded  fire-place  and  chimney  of  the 
thirteenth  century  kitchen  still  remains  in  situ  on  the  garden  front 
of  the  north  wall  of  the  house  left  standing  as  a  screen.  The 
cresting  of  the  square  projecting  window  on  the  south  side  shewn 
in  old  drawings  occupies  a  similar  position  on  the  bow  window  of 
the  present  drawing-room. 

Pawfrey  (Palfrey)  Place  [i7i  Silver  Street,  formerly  in  the 
occupation  of  Alderman  Brogden\ 

"  All  that  messuage  called  Pawfrey  Place  in  St.  Swithin's  parish 
within  the  City  of  Lincoln,  consisting  of  a  faire  hall  open  to  the 

*  E.  J.  Wilson, 
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roof,  with  a  gallery  adjoining,  a  dining  parlor  seeled,  kitchen,  a 
buttry,  hrewhouse,  and  4  lodging  chambers,  with  an  orchard  well 
stored  with  fruit  trees.  Also  one  stable  of  2  bayes  of  buildings 
with  haylofts  over  the  same,  built  of  rough  stone,  the  covering  of 
thatch,  but  the  rest  of  the  premises  are  built  of  freestone  and 
and  covered  with  tyle.  The  site  and  seate  by  estim'^  P^  20?^^^  of 
of  ground.  There's  also  belonging  and  adjoining  to  this  messuage 
one  tenement  consisting  of  4  bayes  of  building  built  of  rough  stone 
hatched,  which  tenement  is  now  used  and  employed  for  fuel 
and  hay,  abbutting  on  Mr.  Hollingworth's  (the  lessee  of  Pawfrey 
Place)  freehold  west,  and  upon  3  common  lanes  east,  north  and 
south.  Leased  for  40  years,  paying  to  the  fabric  for  the  messuage 
15s.,  to  D.  and  C.  for  the  tenement  6°  the  l^t  worth  £4  6s.  8d.  the 
last  14°." 

"  Mem. — A  lane  on  the  south  of  these  premises  was  stopped  up 
many  years  since,  part  being  a  stable  yard  to  this  house,  and  the 
other  being  a  garden  to  the  Parsonage  House  of  St.  Swithin's 
Parish,  purchased  by  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  in  174-. — (E.  J.  W.)" 

In  1873,  when  in  the  occupation  of  the  late  Mr.  Alderman 
Brogden,  the  "  fair  hall  open  to  the  roof,"  together  with  the  house 
generally,  had  been  modernized,  and  a  very  good  dining-room,  and 
drawing-room  over  had  been  added  in  the  last  century,  on  the 
west  side.  The  only  part  remaining  that  showed  any  marks  of 
antiquity  was  the  upstairs  room  on  the  north  front  looking  into 
the  street.  This  had  a  rich  but  coarse  ceiling  embossed  in  plaster 
in  the  taste  of  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  form 
of  the  ceiling  is  semipolygonal  f  \  .  At  the  west  end  were  three 
crests  :  ( I)  a  spread  eagle,  (2)  a  hart  couchant,  (3)  a  goat's  head. 

"  St.  Martin's  Parsonage  House  consisting  of  one  low  room 
and  buttery,  two  little  chambers  built  of  stone  and  covered  with 
tyle  abutting  in  a  common  lane  south,  and  the  Ch.  Yd.  north  and 
west,  and  a  common  highway  east,     xxvi^  viij^  " 

[Pulled  down  about  1812.] 
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APPENDIX  A. 

License  of  Edward  I.  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Lincoln, 
TO  erect  the  Close  Wall,  1285. 

Edwardus  Dei  gracia  Rex  Anglise,  Dominus  Hybernife,  et  Dux  Aquitanipe, 
omnibus  ad  quos  &c.  Sciatis  quod  cum  per  nocturnos  incursus  latronum, 
et  aliorum  malefactorum  per  vices  et  venellas  circa  procinctum  et  in  procinctu 
Cathedralis  Ecclesise  Beatse  Marise  Lincoln,  multotiens  de  nocte  vagantium, 
homicidia  et  alia  mala  pluries  hactenus  ibidem  fuerint  perpetrata,  et  formidemus 
quod  adhuc  consimilia  vel  majora  pericula  per  hujus  modi  incursus  in  vicis  et 
venellis  illis  poterint  eveniri,  nisi  contra  pericula  ilia  remedium  apponatur,  nos 
ab  honorem  gloriosse  Yirginis  prtedictpe,  et  securitatem  et  quietem  canonicorum 
ac  ministrorum  ipsius  Ecclesise,  inter  hospicia  sua  et  ecclesiam  pr?edictam,  per 
vicos  et  venellas  ipsas,  pro  cultu  divino,  de  nocte  transeuncium,  et  ad 
instanciam  venerabilis  Patris  Oliveri  Lincoln.  Epi  concessimus  pro  nobis  et 
hseredibus  nostris  quantum  in  nobis  est,  quod  Decanus  et  capitulum  ejusdem 
Ecclesise  procinctum  prsedictum  muro  duodecim  pedum  in  altitudine,  locis 
competentibus  et  necessariis  levando,  ac  vicum  nostrum  de  Pottergate,  et  vicum 
nostrum  e  regia  strata  Ballii  usque  ad  portam  de  Estgate,  duobus  venellis 
eidem  yico  contiguis  ex  parte  boreali,  portis  per  ipsos  Decanum  et  capitulum 
locis  competentibus  ibidem  faciendis,  includant  et  inclusa  de  nocte  teneant, 
sibi  et  successoribus  suis  ejusdem  Ecclesise  Canonicis,  sine  occasione  vel 
impedimento  nostri,  vel  heredum  nostrorum  in  perpetuum.  Ita  videlicet  quod 
ipsi  et  eorum  successores  prsedicti  portas  illas  alicui  de  suis  custodiendas 
committant,  qui  ipsas  in  noctis  crepusculo,  propter  pericula  predicta  vitanda 
serura  munitas  claudant,  et  clausas  per  totam  noctem  teneant,  ita  quod 
singulis  diebus  ante  solis  ortum,  pro  transeuntibus  sint  apertse.  In  cujus  rei 
testimonium  has  literas  nostras  fieri  fecimus  patentes.  Teste  meipso  apud 
Westmon.  octavo  die  Maii  anno  regni  nostri  tertiodecimo.  (a.d.  1285). 
[Seal  abstracted]. 

APPENDIX    B. 

I  have  to  thank  Canon  Betham  for  the  following  particulars  of  the  erection 
of  the  house,  recently  in  the  occupation  of  Mrs.  Nicholas  Bacon,  No.  6, 
Minster  Yard.     {Plan,  V). 

£  s.  d. 
The  Rev.  Wm.  Carter  and  wife.  Original  purchase  of  an  old 
house  on  the  east  side  of  the  Minster  Yard  in  Lincoln,  held 
by  lease  from  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Lincoln  for  the  term 
of  40  years,  21  of  which  were  then  expired,  at  the  annual 
rent  of  12s.,  which  house  was  then  let  at  £15  per  annum, 

and  had  been  previously  let  at  £12    119  16     0 

Paid  Law  Charges 4  17     8 

Paid  to  obtain  possession 5     5     0 

129  18     8 
Paid  to  Dean  and  Chapter,  Fine  and  Expenses  for  renewing  the 

21  years  expired  of  the  lease    85     4     0 

215     2     8 
The  house  was  in  so  dilapidated  a  state  chat  it  could  not  be  let 
for  more  than  £12  or  £15  per  annum  ;  it  was  consequently 
taken  down  and  a  new  one  built  in  the  years  1822  and  1823, 

at  an  expense  in  bills  paid  to  Mr.  John  Ward 1137     9  10 

In  painting  and  colouring  afterwards 106  13     0^ 

Total  original  purchase  and  expenditure  £1459     8     6^ 
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Inventories  of  Furniture^  etc.,  at  Wollaton  Hall. 
By  W.  H.  Stevenson,  Esq. 

THE  two  following  inventories,  which  are  preserved  in  the 
muniment  room  at  Wollaton  Hall,  are  here  printed  by 
permission  of  Lord  and  Lady  Middleton,  The  first  one  is  undated, 
but  from  internal  evidence  it  may  be  approximately  dated  1550. 
It,  of  course,  refers  to  the  old  hall  at  Wollaton,  which  was  much 
nearer  to  the  church  than  the  present  famous  structure.  The  Master 
Francis  Willoughby  who  is  referred  to  was  in  later  years  the  builder 
of  the  new  Hall.  He  was  born  in  1547  and  was  brought  up  at 
Titley  with  his  sister  Margaret  by  their  cousins  the  Greys.  His 
elder  brother  Thomas,  who  was  at  Cambridge  when  this  inventory 
was  taken  (see  p.  78),  died  in  1558.  Their  father  Sir  Henry  was 
killed  at  Norwich  on  August  27,  1548,  so  that  the  date  of  this 
inventory  is  limited  between  1548  and  1558.  The  prince  who  is 
mentioned  in  the  second  inventory  was  probably  Prince  Henry,  the 
eldest  son  of  James  L,  and  the  Queen  may  have  been  his  mother, 
for  both  visited  Wollaton  Hall.  I  have  to  acknowledge  my 
indebtedness  to  Lady  Middleton,  who  has  made  a  special  study  of 
the  history  of  the  noble  house  of  Willoughby  of  Wollaton,  for  much 
of  the  information  embodied  in  these  notes. 

No.  L  [Circa  1550]. 

[Fo.   1.] 

Chappell  Stuff. 

Item  a  vestment  of  tawnye  velvett  with  a  crosse  greene  velvett, 
with  the  armes  of  the  waterboudge,^  the  stole  and  the  fannon,^  an 
albe  to  the  same,  an  aumys^  and  a  girdell. 

Item  a  cope  of  cremoysyn*  and  greene  damaske  embrodered  with 
angells,  flowerdelices  and  branches. 

Item  a  sute^  of  redde  silke  saye  for  the  deacon'  and  subdeacon', 
with  iij.  albes  and  iij.  amysses,  never  a  one  like  the  other.  Item 
a  girdell. 

Item  an  olde  vestment  of  blacke  velvett,  with  a  crosse  of 
cremoysyn  velvett  and  the  waterboud[ge]  vpon  hit,  an  albe  and  the 
amys  to  the  same  with  the  stole,  fannon  and  girdell. 

Item  a  sute  of  blacke  chamblett*^  with  a  crosse  of  clothe  of 
baudekyn''  for  priest,  deacon  and  subdeacon,  with  three  albes,  three 
amysses  with  two  stoles,  two  fannons  and  ij.  gird  ells. 

Item  a  cope  of  blacke  silke  saye^  with  a  border  of  greene  satten 
of  Burgees.^ 

\_Fo.  1  dor  so. ''\ 

[taw]nye  dammasko  with  crosses 

with  ij.  albes,  two  ammysses,  two 
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[Ite]m  a  [vjestment  of  tynsell^^  with  a  crosse  of  greene  [vjelvett, 
with  stole,  fannon,  and  pares.  ^^ 

Item  a  girdell. 

Item  a  vestment  of  dornix^^  with  a  crosse  of  redde  satten  of 
Burgees^  embrodered,  with  albe,  amysse,  stole,  fannon  and  girdell.] 

Item  a  vestment  of  white  fustian  with  a  crosse  ot  redde  saye 
embrodered,  with  albe,  ammys,  and  stole. 

Item  a  sute^^  of  blacke  velvett  with  crosses  of  tawnye  velvett 
for  priest,  deacon',  and  subdeacon,  and  a  cope  of  the  same,  three 
albes,  three  ammysses,  two  stoles,  three  fannons,  and  ij.  girdells. 

Item  a  vestment  of  chaungeable  silke^*  with  crosses  of  blewe 
satten,  embrodered  with  ymages,  an  albe,  an  ammys,  a  stole,  a 
fannon,  and  a  girdell. 

Item  a  vestment  of  cremoysyn  silke  embrodered  with  crosses  of 
clothe  of  golde,  nedle  worke  vpon  hit,  an  albe,  an  ammys,  a  stole 
and  a,  fannon  for  ye  same. 

^^Item  a  frunt  for  an  alter  of  blewe  silke  saye  embrodered.  Item 
an  other  of  dune  branched  silke,  an  other  longe  frunt  of  white 
dunnyshe  silke  of  damaske  work. 

Two  fruntes  of  paynted  lynen  clothe. 

Two  fruntes  of  redde  and  greene  saye  in  panes^^  lyned,  with 
fyve  curtens  of  the  same  saye. 

A  pillow  of  changeable  silke  diaper  that  they  laye  vpon  the 
alter. 

A  cope  of  blewe  velvett  branched  with  lyllye  pottes. 

Two  tunicles^'^  for  deacon  and  subdeacon  of  olde  cremoysyn 
velvett,  with  goune  holes. 

^^A  cope  of  whitte  taffa  edged  with  grene  velvett. 

[Fo.   2.] 

A  vestment  of  bl[ew]     ....     with  a  cr[osse]. 
A  tunicle  of  green  silke  dornix^^  for  a  s     .     .     .     . 
An  olde  vestment  of  white  fustian. 
^^An  albe  and  ammysse  with  the  panes  of    ...     . 

Sheetes. 

A  fyne  sheete  of  camericke^'^  of  iiij.  breades  olde  a[nd]  worne, 
foure  yardes  and  di.  in  lengthe. 

A  fyne  sheete  of  iij.  breades  olde  and  worne,  iiij.  y[ardes]  and 
a  halfe  in  lengthe. 

A  payre  of  sheetes  of  iiij.  breades  olde  and  worne,  iiij.  yardes 
and  a  halfe  in  lengthe. 

A  payre  of  sheetes  of  iij.  breades  olde  and  worne,  whereof  one 
sheete  is  iij.  yardes  iij.  quarters  longe,  and  the  other  is  foure  yardes 
one  quarter  longe. 
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A  payre  of  ij.  breades  and  di.  olde  and  worne,  iiij.  yardes  longe. 

Fyve  payre  and  a  halfe  of  course  canvas  sheetes  of  ij.  breades. 

xxij.  payre  and  di.  of  ij.  breades  of  the  worst  sort,  moche 
broken  and  worne. 

Three  course  sheetes  moche  worne. 

Six  pillow  beares.^^ 

Item  a  payre  of  course  canvas  sheetes  worne  ragged  and  tome, 
delyvred  out  of  Shiefeldes  chambre. 

Item  one  payre  of  fyne  sheetes,  whereof  one  is  ij.  breades  and 
di.  and  iiij.  yardes  longe,  and  the  other  is  three  breades,  and  that 
is  olde  and  worne. 

Item  ij.  payre  and  di.  myddelinge  sheetes,  verye  olde  and  worne, 
of  ij .  breades. 

One  payre  of  harden^^  sheetes,  olde  and  worne. 

[Fo.  2  dor  so.] 

rusTiA[N]. 

One  payre  of  fustians,  whereof  one  is  of  fyve  yardes  in  lengths 
and  of  V.  breades,  and  the  other  is  foure  yardes  and  a  halfe  longe 
and  vj.  breades. 

One  payre  of  fustians  of  iij.  yardes  longe,  wherof  the  one  is  of 
iij.  breades,  and  the  other  of  iij.  and  di. 

One  fustian  more  of  iij.  breades  and  iij.  yardes  longe. 

Naperye. 

Dyaper  towells  for  the  table  olde  and  worne,  fyve  diaper  table 
clothes  olde  and  worne,  fyve  table  clothes  olde  and  worne. 

Some  V.  yardes  longe,  some  vj.,  some  vij.,  some  viij. — fyftene. 

One  new  table  clothe  of  canvas,  vij.  yardes  longe. 

One  new  table  clothe  of  harden,  fyve  yardes  longe. 

A  sewinge^^  towell  of  diaper. 

Table  clothes  olde  and  worne,  three. 

A  coverpane  of  diaper,  olde. 

Three  broken  coubbarde  clothes  and  one  of  diaper. 

Two  harden  towells  olde  and  worne,  and  one  of  flaxe. 

Eoure  diaper  napkyns,  two  flaxen  napkyns,  vj.  pillowbeares^^ 
olde  and  worne. 

Naperye  and  Lynnen,  with  other  stuffe  sent  to  Maister  Thomas 
Willoughhye  at  Ca7nehridge. 

Two  short  table  clothes. 

Two  coubarde  clothes. 

Two  towells. 

vj.  napkyns,  wherof  iiij.  are  of  diaper  and  ij.  playnne. 

Two  cousshins. 
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Item  a  hanginge  of  paynted  lynen  clothe,  with  a  border  of 
shuzanna^*  conteyninge  xxxiij*^^  panes. 

Item  a  coveringe  for  a  cubbarde  of  the  same,  conteyninge  iij. 


[Fo.  4]. 

For  Mestres  [M'ar]ga[r]ett:  and  [Maister]  Frances  Wi[Uou]ghbye 

at  Tilteye.^^ 

Two  payre  of  sheetes  of  ij.  breades,  and  one  [of]  two  breades 
and  a  halfe. 

Two  coubbarde  clothes. 

Three  to  wells,  wherof  ij.  longe  and  one  shorte. 

Six  playne  napkyns. 

Two  cusshins. 

A  quilte  of  dornix  rayed  blewe  and  white,  lyned  with  blewe 
buckeram. 

Syr  John  Willoughbye's  Bedde  Chambre. 

A  tester  of  greene  satten  with  curtins  of  greene  sarcenett, 
vereye  olde. 

A  longe  lowe  coffer  with  ij.  lyddes. 

Two  greate  standinge  chestes. 

Two  payre  of  bellowes. 

A  fyer  shovell. 

A  hammer  to  breake  coles. 

A  payre  of  tongues. 

A  chayre  with  a  close  stole. 

A  coubbarde. 

In  the  Closet  by  the  Chymneye  Side. 
A  lyttell  coffer. 

In  the  Chappell. 

A  hanginge  of  greene  and  redde  saye. 
Two  candellstickes. 
Two  cruetts. 

In  the  owter  Closett. 

Two  longe  coffers. 
A  coubbarde. 
A  heare  clothe.  ^^ 

[Fo.  4  dor  so.] 
In  the  [GaJrrett. 
A  beddestede  of  bourdes. 
A  coffer. 
A  bourde. 
A  payre  of  trestells  and  a  fourme. 
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In  the  Stone  Parlour. 

Two  greate  longe  bourdes. 

Six  fourmes. 

Six  trestells. 

Two  narrowe  longe  coffers,  wherin  is  a  vestment  of  white 
fustian  vereye  olde,  with  albe,  ammys,  stole,  and  fannon,  and  ij. 
corporaoos  within  one  cace,  two  cruetts,  a  bell,  a  courtyn  of  greene 
and  redde  saye. 

Item  an  olde  towell. 

Item  two  olde  curtins  of  dornix  and  a  tester  to  hit. 

A  hoole  pece  of  girthewebbe.^^ 

The  Parlour  next  to  the  Stone  Parlour. 

A  joyned  beddestedde. 

A  beddestedde  of  bourdes  and  a  tester  over  hit  of  stayned  clothe. 

A  shippe  coffer. 

In  the  Chambre  next  to  the  Dyninge  Chambre. 
A  beddestedde. 

Mestres  Dracott's  Chambre. 

Two  beddesteddes. 
A  chayre. 
A  fourme. 
A  coubbarde. 

[Fo.  5]. 

The  Closett  [in]  the  Gallerye. 
T^o  emptye  coffers. 

My  Ladye  Fitzhughes  Cham[bre]. 

A  highe  beddestedde. 

A  trundell  bedde. 

A  greate  longe  coffer  with  iij.  lockes. 

A  coubbarde. 

A  chayre. 

One  fourme. 

A  payre  of  tongues. 

The  Lyttell  Chambre  next  to  hit. 

A  beddestedde. 

An  emptye  shipp  coffer. 
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The  Greate  Chambre. 

A  beddestedde  of  boardes. 
A  foldeinge  table  with  trestells. 
Foure  foiirmes,  greate  and  small. 
A  coubbarde. 

In  the  Inner  Chambre  within  that. 

A  beddestedde  of  bourdes. 

A  coffer. 

A  pece  of  weynescott  lyinge  by  the  wall. 

The  Knightes  Chambre. 

A  highe  beddestedde. 
A  trundell  bedde. 
A  longe  coffer. 
A  coubbarde. 
A  tester  of  arras  worke. 

Fyve  peces  of  greene  saye,  olde  and  torne,  for  hanginges  for  the 
chambre. 

[Fo.  5  dorso.] 

The  [Ne]xt  Chambre  to  hit. 

Two  beddesteddes. 

Two  olde  sparvers^^  of  greene  saye  rotten  and  tourne. 

In  the  Chambre  over  the  Gate. 

A  beddestedde  of  bourdes. 
A  fether  bedde. 
Two  mattresses. 
A  payre  of  blanketts. 
Two  olde  coverletts. 
A  hillinge^^  lyned  olde  and  worne. 

Two  bolsters,  whereof  one  of  ticke,  the  other  of  fustian,  both 
with  fethers. 

Two  lyttell  coubbardes. 

In  the  Chambre  next  to  the  Porter's  Lodge. 

One  beddestedde. 
Two  coubbardes. 
Two  shorte  fourraes. 

John  Taylior's  Chambre. 
Three  beddesteddes. 

VOJi.  XIX,,  PT.  I.  F 
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Maister  Egbrton's  Chambre, 

A  beddestedde. 

Two  fourmes. 

A  tester  of  stayned  works. 

A  tourned  chayre. 

A  presse  of  bourdes  ioyned  fast  to  the  wall. 

The  Chambre  next  to  hit. 
A  beddestedde. 
A  fourme. 

[Fo.  6]. 

Thomas     ....     Chambre. 

Two  beddesteddes. 

Two  fourmes. 

A  presse  of  bourdes. 

The  Sicke  Folkes  Chambre,  otherwise  called  Costes  Chambre. 
A  beddestedde. 

The  Well'  Chambre. 
Two  beddesteddes. 

The  Armorye  above. 

xx*^®,  shieffes  of  arrowes  without  heddes. 

A  boxefull  of  arrow  heddes. 

Two  cases  for  shiefe  arrowes. 

XX*®.  new  iackes^  covered  with  russett  fustian. 

vj.  new  quilted  iackes  for  horssemen. 

ix.  old  plated  cases. 

xvj.  iackes. 

Item  a  hale.^^ 

Bowes  of  elme  :  xxij. 

Bowes  of  ewe  :  one. 

Hides  Chambre. 
A  beddestedde. 
Two  coverletts. 
Two  blanketts. 
A  mattresse. 
A  bolster. 

[^Fo.  6  dorso]. 

The  [Parl]our  by  the  Buttrye. 

A  shipp  [coffer]. 

The  Porter's  Lodge. 
A  beddestedde. 
A  fourme. 
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The  Buttrye. 

xj.  blacke  lether  iackes. 

Four  olde  lether  bottells. 

Two  olde  coffers. 

Two  binges^^  for  bredde. 

Two  short  bourdes. 

xij.  candellsticks  of  latten.'^^ 

vij.  lomes.^* 

An  almerye.^^ 

Two  chippinge  knyves. 

Two  dozeyne  of  trenchers. 

The  Stable. 
A  beddestedde. 

The  Oxehousse. 
'  A  beddestedde. 

Other  Stuff  gathered  to  gether  and  layed  vpp  in  the 
Dyninge  Chambre. 

Eleven  fetherbeddes  and  xj.  bolsters,  wherof  fyve  large  and 
fyve  of  a  lesse  sort,  all  of  ticke,  saving  one,  and  that  is  one  of  the 
greatest  sort  and  is  of  fustian. 

Item  a  fyne  quilt  for  the  best  bedde. 

[Fo.  7]. 

xiij.  mattresses  of  canvas  [stuffed  with]  floxe.^^ 

xvj.  bolsters  for  the  same  w [hereof  eight] e  of  ticke  with  f ethers, 
one  of  canvas  stuffed  with  f ethers,  vij.  of  canvas  stuffed  with  floxe. 

Twelve  coverletts  lyned,  wherof  one  of  fowles  and  byrdes  some- 
what good,  the  residewe  be  olde  and  moche  worne. 

A  fayre  coveringe  of  wilde  bestes  of  arras  worke  vnlyned. 

Other  couerletts  olde  and  worne  vnlyned  :  xxxiijH 

Blanketts  :  xlviij*®. 

A  coveringe  of  canvas  furred  with  greye  coney e.^'' 

Pillowes  :  foure. 

Carpettes  for  tables  of  tapestry e  worke  olde  and  worne  :  iiij. 

Two  peces  for  benches  lyned,  whereof  one  is  of  arras  worke. 

A  stayned  pece  lyned  to  drawe  before  a  wyndowe. 

A  tester  for  a  bedde  of  greene  buckeram  and  redde. 

Eight  peces  of  olde  arras  worke  lyned,  moche  worne  and  tourne. 

An  olde  clocke. 

Two  tourned  stoles. 

Two  trussinge  coffers. 

One  chest. 

A  coubbarde. 

Two  longe  tables. 

Two  payre  of  trestells. 
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In  the  Kychyn  and  Larder  Housse.  ] 

A  skillett.  ! 

xvij.  brasse  pannes  olde  and  worne  wherof  iiij.  greate,  nyne  ' 

brasse  pottes  whereof  iiij.  greate,  ij.  of  a  lesse  sort  and  iij.  smalle.  j 

[Fo.  7  dor  so].  I 

Two     ....     wherof  one  greate  and  the  other  smale.  j 

A     .     .     .     .     linge  pott  of  brasse  sett  fast  in  stone.  ] 

A  payre  of  rackes. 

A  payre  of  cobberdes.^^ 

Three  greate  and  longe  square  spyttes  and  one  smale,  one  greate 

longe  rounde  spytt,  two  of  a  lesse  sort  and  a  smale  one. 
A  stone  morter. 
A  greate  gredyerne.^^ 

Three  trevetts,  wherof  ij.  three-square  and  the  other  rounde. 
Two  chafing  disshes  olde  and  worne. 
Two  brazen  morters  wherof  one  greate  and  the  other  of  a  lesse 

sort.  ' 

Item  a  pestell  to  the  saide  morters.  ] 

One  other  lyttell  morter  with  a  pestell.  j 
Six  garnishe^^  of  good  pewter  vessells,  and  euery  garnishe  xij. 

platters,  xij.  disshes,  and  xij.  sawcers.  ] 

xxviij*^.  odde  platters,  whereof  vj.  vereye  fayre  and  the  rest  of  j 

a  worsse  sort.  j 

xxjK  porrengers  good  and  badde.  j 

vj.  fayre  greate  sawcers.  ; 

Foure  new  chargers  and  ij.  olde.  ! 

xxj*^.  old  brosed^i  platters  of  a  large  sort.  \ 

xiiij.  platters  vereye  old  and  broken  and  bowed  of  lesse  sort.  j 

xij.  disshes  of  a  meane  sort.  | 

xxij*®.  olde  brosed  and  broken  disshes.  | 

Nyne  sawcers  moche  broken  and  bowed.  \ 

Two  bazens  and  an  ewer  verye  olde.  ', 

A  cullender.  } 

A  lowe  candellsticke  of  pewter  with  ij.  socketts.  ■ 
A  greate  dressing  knyfe. 

Two  chopping  knyves  and  a  shreddinge  kniffe. 

A  ileshe  axe.*^  j 

vj.  bourdes  short  and  longe.  ] 

[Fo.  8].  -  •       ! 

Two  payre  of  pott     ....  ! 

A  skymmer.  '\ 

Three  olde  bredde  grates.^^  \ 

A  longe  brandierne*^  olde  and  broken.  ■ 

Fyve  drippinge  pannes  olde  and  moche  wor[ne].  i 
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Two  fryinge  pannes  olde  and  moche  worne. 

Three  kymmells  and  a  close  kytt. 

Two  bryne  tubbes. 

A  cheze  presse. 

A  hoggeshedde. 

A  verges^^  barrell. 

vj.  bourdes  longe  and  short. 

A  payre  of  mustard  quernes. 

Two  tallowe  spades. 

Two  stampes  of  the  waterboudge  for  vessell. 

A  brande  of  the  waterboudge  to  marke  cattell. 

In  the  Backhousse.*^ 

Two  brewinge  leades,^''  wherof  one  greate  and  the  other  halfe 
so  bigge. 

Nyne  wort  leades. 

Two  fattes  and  ij.  brode  kymmells. 

A  knedinge  troughe. 

A  mowldinge  bourde. 

One  other  bourde  with  a  payre  of  standinge  trestells. 

A  beddestedde  of  bourdes  and  a  fourme. 

A  bowltinge  hutche  and  one  small  fatte. 

A  lyttell  kymmell. 

Syr  Eobertes  Chambre. 

A  new  fether  bedde. 
A  new  bolster. 
Two  mattresses. 
A  payre  of  blanketts. 
Two  coverletts. 
A  hillinge*^  lyned. 
A  coffer. 
A  cheyre. 

[Fo.  8  dorso\. 

[CJhambre  within  that 

A  trund[le]  bedde. 
A  matt[r]esse. 

Two  bolsters,  wherof  one  of  ticke  stuffed  with  f ethers,  and  the 
other  of  canvas  stuffed  with  floxe,  olde  and  worne. 
An  olde  couerlett. 

The  Armerye  beneth. 

xviij.  payre  of  Almon  ryvetts.^^ 

Fyftye  payre  of  splentes  for  Ahnonryvetts. 

Four  hedde  peces  for  dymmy  lauces.^^ 
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One  harnesse  called  "  a  payre  of  curetts."^^  I 

Fourtye  and  iij.  salletts.^^  I 
A  payre  of  briggenders.^^ 
A  iacke  of  white  lynen  clothe. 
xvj.  payre  of  olde  blacke  splyntes. 

A  payre  of  bumbardes^^  broken  )        for  a  ' 

A  payre  of  vambraces^^                J  dymylance.  | 

xiij.  leade  mawlles.^^  ! 

xiij.  billes.  j 
vij.  hobberdes.^^ 

Three  poUaxes.  : 

Fyve  hande  gonnes,  wherof  one  lacketh  a  stocke.  ; 

A  lyttell  brasse  pece.  | 

One  home  with  pursses  for  powder  and  pelletts.  .1 

An  armynge  barrell.  | 

A  payre  of  sheeres  to  clipp  plate.  i 

A  lyttell  hookestothye^^  to  rj'vett  vpon.  i 

A  ryvitinge  hamer  and  a  fyle,  I 
A  payre  of  nyppers. 

XX*®.  peces  small  and  greate  of  dy verse  kyndes  of  harnesse. ^^  \ 

\ 

[Fo.  9].  \ 

The  New  St     ...     .  * 

Nyne  barres  of  yerne'^^  [whereof  v.  longe  and]  iiij.  short.  ^ 

Twelve  teames.  i 

A  payre  of  bridells  for  a  sleade. 

Tenne  lannde  yolkes.  1 

Two  copp  yolkes.  j 

A  weyne  roope  olde  and  worne.  \ 

Two  payre  of  wayne  clyves.^^ 

Fyve  payre  of  ploughe  clevis  having  but  iiij.  boltes.  ; 

Foure  lanndes  for  ploughes.  ; 

Six  pitcheforks.  \ 

Fyve  cnlters.  ,! 

Foure  olde  shares.  ' 

viij.  olde  weyne  fretts.  ; 

Foure  wymbles  greate  and  small. 

A  framynge  sawe. 

An  olde  buckett  with  bandes  of  yerne. 

xxxv*^^.  sackes  olde  and  worne.  ! 

Foure  olde  wynnowe  clothes.  ; 

A  hooke  for  a  ferne.^^ 

Nyne  myll  peckes.  i 

A  sheepe  brande  with  the  waterboudge.  : 

Three  spades. 

A  longe  rake  for  a  stacke.  \ 

i 
i 
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A  shorte  rake  for  the  garden. 
Two  paringe  yernes  for  the  garden. 

A  greate  pece  of  yerne  with  nyckes  to  make  hammers  for  the 
coll  pitts. 

[Fo.  9  dorso.] 

.     .     .     .     Halles  Chambre. 
A  [m]attresse. 
A  fetherbedde. 
Two  blanketts. 

A  bolster  of  ticke  with  fethers. 
Two  cou[r]se  couerletts. 
A  course  coveringe  lyned. 
A  beddestedde  cf  bourdes. 
A  trundell  beddestedde. 
A  mattresse. 

An  olde  lyttell  fetherbedde  moche  worne  and  torne. 
A  bolster  of  tycke  with  fethers. 
Two  blanketts. 
Two  olde  coverletts. 
Two  cousshins. 
A  tourned  chayre. 
A  coubbarde  of  bourdes. 
A  bourde  and  a  payre  of  trestells. 
An  olde  carpett. 
A  shorte  fourme  by  the  bedde. 
A  tester  of  dornix  moche  worne  and  torne. 

In  the  Chambre  next  to  the  Gate. 
Two  beddesteddes. 
A  narrowe  bourde. 
A  payre  of  trestells. 
A  fourme. 

In  the  next  Chambre  to  hit. 
Item  a  beddestedde  of  bourdes. 

No.  IL— 1609. 

An  Inventory  of  all  the  Household  Stuff   at  the  Neioe  Hall  at 

Wollerton  taken  the  xxilijth  dale  of  Septh\  1609. 

In  the  great  chamber  nexte  the  Garden. 
Item  ij.  drawing  tables. 
Item  ij.  cubwardes. 
Itemj.  forme. 

Item  j.  gryne  velffatt  cushen. 
Item  a  longe  cushen  of  nydle  worke. 
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Item  one  imbrodered  cushen  wythe  crown  and  rose. 

Item  one  imbrodered  cheare. 

Item  a  nydle  work  cheare  w*^  a  covre  of  red  bnckerum. 

Item  j.  lether  cheare. 

Item  ij.  Turky  stooles. 

Item  iij.  maxers. 

Item  one  jorne  gret  [iron  grate]. 

Item  a  fyer  shouell. 

In  the  Prynces  Chamber. 

A  pere  a  bellowes. 

Item  a  fetterbed,  a  bolster,  ij.  pylloes,  a  mattres,  a  pere  of 
blankettes,  a  sylke  qnylte  lyned  w*^  red  sea^^. 

Item  V.  sylk  curtenes  red  and  yellowe. 

The  testorne  [testor  or  head]  ot  the  bed  of  red  damask  with  gold 
lace  with  armes  imbrodered. 

Item  one  cheere  of  blew  velffed  and  ij.  stoles  a  lesser  and  a 
bigger,  a  blewe  velfett  cushen. 

Item  a  cubword  and  a  lytell  square  table,  ij.  blewe  curtens,  iij. 
maxre,  one  jorne  grete  [iron  grate]. 

[Page  4]. 
In  ye  Inner  Chamber. 
Item  a  fetter  bed,  a  bolster,  one  blanked,  a  red  rugg,  a  cannoby 
[=canopy]  of  yellowe  sylk. 

In  the  Chamber  nexte  the  Prynces  Chamber. 

Item  a  fetter  bed,  a  bolster,  a  pyllow,  on  [=:one]  blanket,  on 
coveringe — old. 

Item  fyue  [5]  gryne  sea  [=say]  curtenes,  the  testerne  of  the  bed 
gryne  velfFed  and  red. 

Item  on  cubward,  a  joyne  stole. ^* 

In  the  Quines  Chamber. 
Item  a  fetter  bed,  a  bolster,  a  pere  of  blankettes,  a  mattres,  a 
whyte  woir  quylte. 

Item  a  yalloe  sylk  covering  lyned  with  yallowe  sea  [=say]. 
Item  V.  yalloe  sylke  curtenes. 

The  bed  testerne  of  red  velffett  and  other  yalloe  stuff. 
Item  on  old  blewe  velflfet  cheare  imbrodered,  one  cubward. 
Item  on  jorne  grete  [=iron  grate]. 

In  the  Chamber  nexte  the  Quynes  Chamber. 

Item  a  fetterbed,  a  bolster,  a  mattres,  on  olde  coverlet  and  a 
rugg,  a  halff  cannaby  of  dornex,^-  with  thre  curtenes  of  sea  [say] 
blewe  and  yalloe. 

Item  vij.  peces  of  dornex  honging  in  the  same  chamber,  one 
lytell  Terky  stole,  and  a  joyne  stole. 
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[Page  5]. 
In  the  Inner  Chamber  next  the  Quynes  Chamber. 
Item  a  fetterbed,  a  bolster,  one  blankett. 

In  the  great  chamber  next  the  Quynes  Chamber. 

Item  a  longe  table. 

Item  a  short  table,  one  ciibward,  one  barfFett  stoole. 
Item  ij.  formes,  the  one  forme  his  [=is]  in  the  lobye. 
Item  viij.  peces  of  hanginges. 

At  the  Gallary  Dore. 
Item  a  table. 

In  the  Gallary. 
A  table  of  stone  covered  with  red  buckerum. 
Item  on  rownd  table  standing  vppon  a  foote. 
A  cheare  covered  with  red  lether. 
Item  xxij.  maxes  and  a  armes  in  glasse  [i.e.,  painted  on  glass]. 

In  the  Gallary  Chamber  vpon  the  Northe. 

Item  a  fetter  bed,  a  bolster,  a  pylloe,  a  blanket,  a  pylloe,  a 
a  blanket,  a  yelloe  rugg. 

A  testerno  of  whyt  stuff  tuffett,  with  curtenes,  a  square  ta[b]le, 
a  joyne  stoyle. 

In  the  Gallary  Chamber  vpon  the  Est. 

Item  one  fetter  bed,  a  lytell  cubward,  a  pere  of  bellows,  a  pere 
of  snuffers,  a  fyre  shoffell. 

\Page  6]. 
At  the  East  Gallary  doore. 
Item  a  table  and  frame. 

In  the  East  Tyrett  [Turret]. 

A  fetter  bed,  a  bolster,  iij.  pylloes,  a  mattres,  one  blankett. 

A  quylte  of  yalloe  stuff  lyned  with  fustyon,  v.  curtenes  of 
greene  and  red  sea,  a  testerne  of  whyte  and  blewe  sack  clothe. 

A  square  table  and  a  joyne  stole,  a  lytell  lowe  stoole  covered 
with  lether. 

On  jorne  [=iron]  creper^^ 

A  pere  of  bellowes. 

In  the  Chamber  vnder  the  same  Chamber. 
A  fetterbed,  a  bolster,   a  mattres,  one  blanket,  one  red  sylk 
quylte. 

In  the  Northe  Tyrett. 
A  fetter  bed,  a  bolster,  a  green  koveriuge,  a  yelloe   and  red 
koveringe,  a  pece  of  old  dornex,  a  joyne  stoole. 
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In  the  Sowthe  Tower. 

Item  a  fetter  bed,  a  bolster,  a  mattres,  one  blankett,  one  whyte 
quylt. 

Item  on  square  table. 

Item  one  old  chear. 

[Page  7]. 
In  the  Parler. 

A  greate  table,  ij.  formes,  a  lesser  drawing  table,  ij.  cubwardes, 
a  lytell  form. 

Item  a  cheare  of  lether,  one  imbrodered  cheare. 

Item  vij.  Turky  stooles. 

Item  ij.  joyne  stoles. 

Item  iij.  gryne  carpettes,  one  pewtes  sesterne. 

Item  one  skryne,  a  pece  of  bellowes,  a  pere  of  snuffers. 

Item  one  mappe. 

Item  a  pere  of  tables. 

Item  on  jorne  [=iron]  grate. 

In  the  Dukes  Chamber. 

Item  a  fetter  bed,  a  bolster,  a  pere  of  pylloes,  a  mattres,  a 
blankett,  one  whyt  rugg. 

Item  fyve  sylke  curtens  whyt  and  gryne,  a  bed,  testerne  with 
valenes  [=valence]  of  brougett*^*^  stufl'e,  gryne  and  whyte. 

Item  old  broken  cheare  of  clothe  o'sylver,  one  Turky  cusshen, 
one  blewe  curten,  one  joyne  stole,  one  jorne  grate,  a  pere  of  tonges. 

In  the  Inner  Chamber. 
Item  j.  fether  bed,  one  bolster,  one  mattres,  one  blankett,  one 
yellow  sylke  quylte  lyned  with  fusty  on,  one  jorne  grate  [=iron  grate]. 

[Page  8]. 
In  the  West  Chamber  next  ye  Gates. 
Item  a  fetter  bed,  a  bolster,  a  blankett,  a  rugg  of  ashe  coller 
[=colour]. 

Item  a  fyld  bedd  of  a  carnashion  stuffe,  tuffed. 
Item  a  cub  ward. 

Item  a  joyne  stole,  a  cushen  of  nydleworke,  a  pere  of  bellowes, 
tonges,  and  fyer  shovell. 

In  the  Inner  Chamber. 
Item  a  fetter  bed,  a  bolster,  a  blankett,  one  old  yalloe  quylt  of 
stuff  lyned  with  whyt  fustion. 

In  the  Pantry  Chamber. 

Item  a  fether  bed,  a  bolster,  a  mattres,  a  blankett,  a  coverlet 
old,  ij.  old  jorne  [=iron]  bound  chestes,  one  lytell  table  with  a 
cubward  in  yt. 

Item  other  lytell  square  table  and  a  joyne  stole. 
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In  my  M'^  Bed  Chamber. 

Item  a  fetterbed,  a  bolster,  a  pere  of  pylloes,  iij.  blankettes,  a 
whyte  quylte,  a  checker  riigg  old,  a  fyld  bed  stanall^^  clothe  frynged 
with  iij.  curtenes  sutable  to  the  same. 

Item  ij.  wanskott  chestes,  a  cubward,  a  lytell  table,  a  truncke, 
a  cheare  covered  with  blacke  lether,  a  joyne  stoole,  a  pere  helloes, 
fyer  shoffell  and  tonges,  a  pere  of  snuffers. 

\_Page  9]. 
In  the  Inner  Chamber. 

Item  a  fether  bed,  a  bolster,  on  pylloe,  a  mattres,  one  blankett, 
j.  gryne  sea  [=say]  quylte  lynedwith  fustion,  iij.  curtenes  with  yalloe 
and  gryne  sea,  a  standing  bed  of  stamell  clothe  with  my  M"^  his  armes 
imbrodered. 

Item  an  other  fether  bed  and  ij.  bolsters  in  the  same  chamber, 
a  pere  of  blankettes. 

Item  a  gryne  sea  [=say]  quylte  lyned  with  fustion. 

Item  an  old  cannaby  [=canopy]  of  stuffe. 

Item  in  the  same  chamber  an  other  fetter  bed  vpon  a  pallett,  a 
bolster,  a  whyte  blankett. 

Item  a  blewe  blankett. 

Item  ij.  Turky  stoles,  a  lytell  cheare  covered  with  lether. 

Item  a  cubward,  a  wanskott  cheste. 

Item  j.  jorne  [=iron]  grate  with  ij.  crepers,  one  fyer  shovell. 

In  M^^s  Sturles  Chamber. 

Item  a  fetter  bed,  a  bolster,  a  blankett,  a  gryne  rugg,  a  whyte 
fustian  blankett. 

Item  a  standing  bed  of  crymsone  velfett  with  fyve  red  sylke 
curtenes. 

Item  more  vppon  a  pallett  in  the  same  chamber,  a  fetter  bed,  a 
bolster,  a  blankett,  on  olde  coveringe  and  other  olde  coveringe  of 
sylke  all  to  pyces,  ij.  cubwardes,  one  cheare  covered  with  lether. 

\_Pa(je  10]. 

In  M"s  Sturles  Chamber. 

One  creper  of  jorne  [=iron]. 

Item  a  fyer  shovell,  and  a  23ere  of  tonges. 

Item  a  blewe  curten,  a  joyne  stoole. 

In  the  Inner  Chamber. 

Item  ij.  fetter  bedes,  one  bolster,  a  jDcre  of  pyllowes,  ij.  blankettes, 
one  old  covering. 

Item  jorne  [=iron]  grate. 


\ 
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[Page  11}  ; 

In  the  Wardroppe. 

Imprimis  vj.  peces  of  hanginges,  j.  pece  of  dornex  that  covers  | 

them.  1 

Item  vj.  Turky  carpettes.  j 

Item  ij.  gryne  carpettes.  ' 

Item  one  popyngay  [i.e.,  parrot]  gryne  carpett  which  my  Lade  I 

toke  to  Mydelton.  ' 

Item  one  cuhwart  clothe  of  gryne.  ; 

Item  a  testerne  for  a  bed  of  changable  stuffe  lyned  with  yelloe  i 

buckrum.  j 

Item  sylke  counterpane  for  a  bed  of  blewe  sylk  with  yalloe  and  ! 

blewe  frynge. 

Item  iij.  blewe  sea  [=say]  curtenes.  ' 

Item  iij.  yelloe  sea  curtenes,  a  lytell  pece  of  red  and  yaloe  sy[l]k 
for  a  bedes  head. 

Item  a  cubwart  cloth  of  nydle  worke  lyned  with  redd  buckarum. 

Item  j.  cubwart  clothe  of  nydle  worke  lyned  wyth  gryne  clothe. 

Item  on  whyt  quylte. 

Item  ij.  old  fetter  bedes.  ■ 

Item  fustyon  bed  with  downe  in  yt. 

Item  iiij.  peces  of  blewe  for  carpettes  or  curtenes  old.  : 

Item  ij.  old  Turky e  carpettes. 

Item  an  old  testerne  for  a  bed  of  arras. 

[Page  12].  j 

In  the  Wardropp.  j 
Item  an  old  pece  of  clothe  for  a  counter. 
Item  a  pece  of  old  hanging. 

Item  iiij.  peces  of  dornex  for  hanginges.  ] 

Item  on  old  mattres.  j 

Item  old  velfifett  sadle.  i 

Item  an  old  f ether  bed  tyck.  i 

Item  a  old  bolster  tick.  I 

Item  V.  instrewmentes  with  cases.  ' 

Item  a  tyller  boe*^^.  ■ 
Item  a  whyt  lute  of  bone. 

Item  a  pryvy  cote.  , 
Item  a  casse  [=case]  of  dagges  [pistols]. 

Item  a  male  [mail,  bag  or  trunk]  of  lether.  ■■ 

Item  a  truncke  sadle.  : 

Item  a  sylke  stremer.  ! 

Item  ij.  long  curten  rodes.  , 

Item  short  curten  rodd.  j 

Item  a  bar  forme  to   hange  pottes  and   thre  thinges  of  jorn  j 

[=iron]  to  beare  the  bair  vpone.  : 

\ 
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Item  on  jorn  [=iron]  pyck. 

Item  a  jorne  gret  [= grate]  and  a  fyer  shofifell. 

A  standing  bedsted  corded. 

Item  a  drome  [==drum]  and  drom  stickes. 

Deliuered  to  the  Deary  House. 

Item  one  fetter  bed,  one  bolster,  one  mattres,  j.  blankett,  ij. 
coveringes. 

In  Will.  Sores  Chamber. 
Item  one  mattres. 

[Pagei^. 

In  the  Cookes  Chamber. 

Item  a  fetter  bedd,  a  bolster. 

Item  a  redd  coverlett. 

Item  a  flocke  bed. 

Item  an  old  pece  of  kovering. 

Item  a  pece  of  an  old  quylt  ragged  and  torne. 

In  the  Porters  Lodg. 

Item  a  fetter  bed,  on  old  bolster,  a  pylloe,  ij.  old  blankettes. 
Item  an  old  quylte,  an  old  trancke. 
Item  an  old  chear. 

In  Margetes  Chamber. 
An  old  mattres,  a  covering,  a  bolster. 


NOTES. 

1.  The  water-bouclget  in  the  Willoughby  arms.  This  is  an  allusion  to 
the  name  Bicgge,  the  original  name  of  the  Willoughbys  of  Willoughby  on  the 
Wolds,  Notts. 

2.  A  f anon  was  originally  a  handkerchief  secured  to  the  left  wrist  of  the 
priest,  but  it  developed  into  a  mere  ornament  quite  unfitted  for  its  original 
purpose. 

3.  An  aumys  (almudum)  was  a  vestment  lined  with  fur  for  covering  the 
priest's  head  and  shoulders. 

4.  Crimson. 

5.  Sute,  set  or  suit. 

6.  A  rich  eastern  fabric.     See  the  New  English  Dictionarp,  s.v.  "  Camlet. " 

7.  BaudeJcyn,  a  precious  cloth  of  silk  interwoven  with  gold  threads, 
deriving  its  name  from  Bagdad  (Baldach). 

8.  Saye,  serge. 

9.  Burgees,  Bruges. 

10.  Tynsell,  cloth  of  gold. 

11.  Pares,  the  parure  of  the  vestment. 

12.  Dornix,  a  kind  of  cloth  imported  from  DornicTc,  the  Flemish  name  of 
Tournay. 
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13.  Siite  (sccta),  a  set  of  vestments,  that  is,  one  for  the  priest,  another 
for  the  deacon,  and  a  third  for  the  sub-deacon. 

14.  Chaiingeable  silke,  shot  silk  ? 

15.  The  word  "lacketh"  has  been  subsequently  written  against  this  item 
in  the  margin. 

16.  Panes,  panels. 

17.  Tunicles  (dimin.  of  tunic),  tunics,  dalmatics, 

18.  This  item  is  an  addition  in  another  hand. 

19.  The  word  "lacketh  "  is  written  in  the  margin  against  this  entry. 

20.  Cambric,  from  Kamerijk,  the  Flemish  name  of  Cambra}-. 

21.  Pillow-cases. 

22.  Harden,  clothe  made  of  the  hards  of  flax,  coarse  canvas. 

23.  A  towel  for  the  seioer,  that  is,  tbe  server  and  carver  of  meats. 

24.  Shuzanna,  a  species  of  cloth, 

25.  Tiltey,  in  Essex. 

26.  Haircloth.  Strainers  were  made  of  haircloth,  which  was  used  for  a 
variety  of  purposes. 

27.  Web  for  horse-girths. 

28.  Sparvers,  testers  or  hangings  for  the  canopy  of  a  bed. 

29.  Hilling,  covering,  coverlet  (from  A.S.  hclan,  to  cover). 

30.  Jack,  a  padded  doublet  faced  with  leather  or  canvas  and  sometimes 
strengthened  with  small  iron  plates. 

31.  Hale,  tent. 

32.  Binges,  bins, 

33.  A  species  of  brass. 

34.  Lomes,  vessels.  This  name,  which  is  derived  from  the  A.S.  Uma^  an 
implement,  tool,  &c.,  was  applied  to  any  description  of  vessel  and  to  almost 
any  tool  or  implement.  It  has  been  specialized  in  modern  English  as  the 
implement  of  a  weaver. 

35.  Aumbry. 

36.  Flocks. 

37.  Rabbit  skins. 

38.  Cobberdes,  sockets  for  the  ends  of  the  spit. 

39.  Gridiron. 

40.  Garnishe,  a  complete  set.  Here  the  number  of  pieces  in  a  "garnish  " 
is  twelve,  which  agrees  with  Harrison's  definition  in  his  DcscrijMon  of  England, 
New  Shakespeare  Society  reprint,  ii.,  72,  written  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

41.  Bruised,  dinted. 

42.  Meat-axe. 

43.  Grates,  graters. 

44.  A  fire-dog,  andiron, 

45.  Verges,  verjuice. 

46.  Bakehouse, 

47.  Leaden  vats. 

47,  Tubs, 

48,  Coverlet. 

46.  Armour  consisting  of  laminae  or  s]3lints  secured  by  rivets  working  in 
slots,  thus  allowing  great  facilities  for  movements. 

50.  Demi-lances,  pikemen  in  half-armour. 

51.  Curetts,  cuirasses. 

52.  Saletts,  head-pieces, 

53.  Brigandines,  jackets  made  of  iron  rings  or  plates  sewn  on  canvas  or 
leather,  frequently  faced  with  rich  stuff. 

54.  Bombards,  cannons  or,  perhaps,  large  muskets. 

55.  Armour  for  the  fore-avm  (avant  +  hras). 

56.  Mauls,  mallets. 

57.  Halberts, 
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58.  Stithy,  probably  a  small  anvil  for  riveting  armour  together. 

59.  Harnesse,  armour. 

60.  Iron, 

61.  Qy.,  wain  clouts,  pieces  of  iron  bound  round  the  end  of  the  axle-trees 

62.  Feme,  windlass. 

63.  Say,  a  fine  serge. 

64.  A  jointed  or  folding  stool. 

65.  According  to  Halliwell  "  small  low  irons  between  the  andirons  in  a 
grate." 

66.  The  name  of  a  fabric.  The  New  English  Dictionary  gives  only  one 
quotation,  s.v.,  "  Brogetie." 

67.  For  stamell,  as  in  the  eighth  line  below  this.  This  was  a  coarse  kind 
of  woollen  cloth,  which  derived  its  name  from  the  Latin  stamen,  the  warp  of  a 
fabric. 

68.  A  steel  or  cross-bow. 


A  Description  of  an  Ancient  Raft  recently  found  by  Messis.  Judge 
and  Cole,  in  a  field  adjoining  the  Brickyard,  in  their  occupation, 
belonging  to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Yarborvugh, 
situate  at  Brigg,  in  the  County  of  Lincoln. — By  J.  Thropp, 
Assoc.  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  County  Surveyor,  Lincoln. 

f pHE  town  of  Brigg  promises  to  be  prolific  in  unbosoming  to  us  of 
J_  the  nineteenth  century  hidden  boats  of  bygone  ages,  pre- 
served in  nature's  own  fashion,  to  remind  us  of  what  our  forefathers 
were,  and  how  they  wrought,  split  huge  trees,  and  worked  with 
tools,  the  primitive  nature  of  which  we  do  not  know. 

The  third  discovery  is  that  of  a  Raft,  for  so  I  think  it  must 
with  our  present  knowledge  be  described,  found  in  a  field  belonging 
to  the  Eight  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Yarborough  by  Messrs.  Judge 
and  Cole,  about  120  yards  north  of  the  site  of  the  planked  cause- 
way discovered  in  1884  in  the  same  field.  Its  situation  is  under 
the  right  bank  of  the  Ancholme  Navigation,  with  which  it  lies  at 
an  angle  of  53°,  and  about  96  yards  south  of  the  junction  with  the  old 
Eiver  Ancholme.  The  depth  below  the  surface  is  about  2  ft.  6  in. 
at  the  fore  end,  and  3  ft.  6  in.  at  the  aft  end ;  it  has  therefore  been 
left  on  a  comparatively  level  mud  bank  adjacent  to  the  river.  The 
former  boat,  now  preserved  by  Y.  Cary-Elwes,  Esq.,  was  found  in 
a  sloping  position  on  the  west  side  of  the  old  Ancholme,  between 
300  and  400  yards  south-east  of  the  present  raft. 

The  Eaft  was  uncovered  when  removing  clay  for  the  purposes 
of  the  adjoining  Brickyard,  half  of  it  has  been  taken  up  as  well  as 
could  be  done,  and  preserved  most  carefully  by  Mr.  Samuel  Cole 
(Mr.    Judge's   partner),   and    by   the    direction    of   the    Earl   of 
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Yarborough,  the  remainder  of  it  has  been  bared,  and  left  in  situ, 
to  enable  the  Archaeological  Society  to  see  it  at  their  Annual 
Meeting  in  June  next,  just  as  it  was  left  hundreds  of  years  ago. 

The  construction  of  the  Eaft  is  certainly  unique,  and  I  do  not 
know  that  any  other  raft,  or  boat,  of  this  description  has  been 
found  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Scotland  has  produced  several 
"  dug  outs,"  and  Ireland,  with  its  Lake  Dwellings,  has  not  been  a 
less  fertile  soil  for  exploration  under  the  skilful  reseaches  of  Lieut.- 
Col.  W.  G.  Wood-Martin,  R.  A.  The  length  of  the  Eaft,  from  end 
to  end,  is  40  ft.,  its  width,  at  the  fore  end,  is  6  ft.  6  in.,  and  at  the 
aft  end  5  ft.  6  in.  The  bottom,  which  was  quite  level  throughout, 
consists  of  five  boards  tapered  at  the  ends,  apparently  cut  out  of 
trees  split  down  the  middle,  cleats  being  left  at  intervals  in  the 
solid,  in  parallel  rows  to  receive  transverse  tie  bars.  At  each 
extreme  end  the  cleats  were  finished  flush  with  the  planks ;  not 
one  of  them  shewed  signs  of  splitting,  proving  the  great  care  taken 
in  the  construction  of  the  Raft.  There  were  ten  tie  bars  passing 
through  the  cleat  holes,  the  tie  bars  were  rough  branches  of  trees, 
secured  by  wedges  driven  in  at  the  sides  of  the  Raft,  and  also  in  the 
middle  rows  of  cleats  to  keep  the  framing  together.  Moss  caulking 
has  been  found  in  the  joints,  and  as  a  further  effort  to  make  it,  to 
some  extent,  watertight,  the  sides  of  each  plank  were  pierced  with 
fin.  holes  two  or  three  inches  apart,  and  the  joints  covered  with 
strai<^ht  pieces  of  wood,  2  in.  diameter,  fastened  by  lashing,  which 
was  passed  through  the  holes  and  over  these  round  packing  pieces. 

It  is  not  a  little  difficult  to  prove  satisfactorily  whether  the 
Raft  had  sides,  and,  if  so,  in  what  manner  they  were  connected 
with  the  floor.  The  traces  of  grooving  for  the  sides  are  very  slight, 
but  certainly  in  one  or  two  boards  it  was  observed.  The 
accompanying  drawing,  shewing  the  plan  on  top  of  the  floor  and 
a  transverse  section,  will  almost  speak  for  itself ;  suffice  it  to  say 
that  it  is  suggested  that  each  flooring-board  consists  of  half  a  tree, 
the  bottom  in  each  case  being  the  heart  wood,  and  the  remainder 
cut  down,  but  leaving  the  cleats  in  the  solid,  the  mortice  holes 
for  the  tie  bars  would  be  cut  when  framing  the  floor  together. 

In  a  description  of  the  Gokstad  Boat  the  following  passage,  by 
Professor  Nicolaysen,  President  of  the  Norwegian  Archaeological 
Society,  occurs : 

"  The  connection  of  the  plank  with  the  frames  is  effected  in  the 
same  peculiar  manner  as  the  Tune  ship. 

''In  the  top  sides  only  have  nail  fastenings  been  used,  part  of 
wood  and  part  of  iron ;  elsewhere  the  plank  and  frames  are  tied 
together  through  holes  in  the  underside  of  the  latter,  and  corres- 
ponding holes  in  cleats  ivhich  project  from  the  planking.  The  cleats 
and  the  plank  are  in  one  piece.  In  this  vessel  the  plank  is  fastened 
to  the  frames  with  ties  made  of  the  tough  roots  of  trees ;  in  the  Tune 
ship  bast  rope  has  been  used. 
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"  Such  mode  of  fastening  was  possibly  adopted  to  counteract 
the  injurious  effect  of  expansion  and  contraction  in  the  wood  when 
alternately  wet  and  dry." 

Judging  from  the  Professor's  description  of  the  method  of  tying 
the  planking  and  framing  together,  and  of  leaving  solid  cleats  in  the 
planking,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  Raft  may  have  been  the  pro- 
duction of  the  roaming  Vikings  of  Norway,  and  its  date  between 
the  eighth  and  tenth  centuries.  In  comparison  with  the  former 
boat,  found  on  Mr.  V.  Cary-Elwes'  property  by  the  Brigg  Gas 
Company,  it  is  evident,  from  the  construction  of  the  Eaft  and  its 
nearness  to  the  surface,  that  it  is  of  much  later  date  than  the 
''Dugout." 

The  same  end  came  to  both — they  were  left  to  decay,  but 
kind  nature  preserved  them  so  that  we  may  now  speculate  on  their 
history. 

•To  state  the  use  of  the  Raft  would  be  but  to  idealise,  it  may 
have  been  a  ferry-boat  for  crossing  the  river,  and  low  adjoining  land ; 
as  there  is  no  provision  for  a  mast,  we  cannot  look  upon  it  as  a  sailing 
boat,  and,  in  the  absence  of  sides,  we  cannot  prove  that  is  was  ever 
propelled  by  oars,  therefore  the  only  presumption  left  is  that  it  has 
been  a  raft. 

Some  animal  remains,  said  to  be  those  of  the  Reindeer,  were 
found  close  to  the  Raft. 

It  is  due  to  Mr.  Samuel  Cole  to  state  that  on  the  first  discovery 
he  at  once  took  steps  to  preserve  the  relic,  and  to  inform  the  Earl 
of  Yarborough  of  its  existence,  and  that  he  has  not  only  preserved 
but  he  has,  himself,  made  an  admirable  model  of  it,  which,  when 
varnished,  looks  as  if  it  represented  an  ingenious  construction, 
designed  in  the  nineteenth  century,  certainly  not  that  of  work  done 
a  thousand  years  ago. 


VOli,  XIX.,  PT.  I. 
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AECH^OLOGICAL  NOTES. 


lEWlrrg,KEATES«SC. 


Discovery   of  another  Lincohishire  Brass. 

A  BRASS  of  much  interest,  which  from  its  peculiar  position, 
JLjL  has  so  far  escaped  modern  notice,  may  now  be  added  to  our 
series  of  Lincolnshire  Brasses,  of  which  an  accurate  representation 
is  given,  through  the  kindness  of  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Sharp,  Vicar  of 
Edenham. 

This  has  long  stood  in  a  little  shallow  pannel  in  the  west  wall 
of  the  tower  of  Edenham  Church  at  a  height  of  about  30  feet  from 
the  ground,  whence  its  character  is  not  discernible  from  the  ground 
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below;  but  through  a  recent  opportunity  of  gaming  access  to  it, 
both  a  rubbing  and  a  photograph  were  taken  of  this  interesting  old 
relic  of  the  past,  enabling  us  to  see  its  exact  character. 

The  figure  is  18  inches  high,  and  clearly  pourtrays  an  Archbishop 
from  the  crosier  he  bears  and  the  pail  over  his  other  vestments. 

The  head  is  turned  to  the  right,  and  appears  to  be  a  real 
portrait,  from  the  length  of  the  face,  the  character  of  the  nose,  and 
the  long  puffed  out  hair.  The  mitre  is  enriched  with  large  precious 
stones,  crocketed  at  its  edges,  and  surmounted  by  an  acorn-shaped 
ornament.  The  feet  are  not  seen,  through  the  length  of  the  alb, 
and  the  hands  are  covered  with  gauntleted  gloves.  The  vestments 
are  those  fixed  by  the  "Ordo  Romanus"  of  a.d.  497,  which  con- 
tinued to  be  worn  with  trifling  changes  until  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  viz.,  the  alb  with  its  apparel,  or  oblong  piece  of 
embroidery  at  the  bottom  in  front,  the  stole  with  its  fringed  edges, 
ther  dalmatic  of  figured  silk,  open  at  the  sides  and  fringed  all  the 
way  round,  the  chasuble,  or  principal  vestment,  of  rich  silk  or 
velvet  often  embroidered,  consisting  of  a  large  pointed  oval  having 
a  hole  in  the  middle  through  which  the  wearer  passed  his  head, 
and  an  embroidered  border,  the  maniple,  resembling  a  miniature 
stole,  fringed  and  embroidered,  hanging  over  the  left  arm,  first 
serving  as  a  "sudarium"  or  handkerchief,  the  amice,  or  long  piece 
of  linen,  put  over  the  shoulders  and  crossed  in  front,  having  one 
edge  enriched  with  an  apparel  looking  like  an  embroidered  collar 
when  turned  back  over  the  chasuble,  and  lastly  the  pall,  or  narrow 
strip  of  white  woollen  material,  hanging  down  from  the  shoulders 
and  having  a  pendent  end  behind  and  before.  On  this  were 
stitched  a  number  of  black  or  purple  silk  pattee  fitchee  crosses, 
often  seven  in  number  before  and  behind,  as  in  this  case,  representing 
the  pins  with  which  the  pall  was  originally  fastened  on  to  the 
chasuble.  With  this  the  Pope  invested  the  Archbishops  of 
Christendom,  after  it  had  been  placed  upon  St.  Peter's  chair,  and 
blessed  by  him. 

Unfortunately  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  indicate  what 
Archbishop  is  pourtrayed  by  this  Brass,  how  it  came  to  Edenham, 
nor  why  it  was  inserted  in  so  high  a  position  in  the  tower  of  its 
church,  as  to  be  quite  invisible  without  the  aid  of  a  lofty  ladder  or 
scaffolding. 

E.  NOTTINGHAM. 


Note.— Gervase  Holies,  in  his  notice  of  Edenham  Church,  mentions  the  existence  of  a 
Brass  in  the  western  face  of  its  tower  thus  :— "  EflBgies  ara  (Episcopali)  siip  campanile  ex 
parte  occidentali ;  "  but  it  is  clear  that  he  did  not  know  who  was  represented  by  it,  from  his 
silence  on  this  point.  Since  then,  and  until  very  lately,  its  very  existence  has  become 
unknown,  although  still  occupying  the  same  place  where  it  was  seen  by  Holies,  through  its 
height  from  the  ground  level. 
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Richard  de  Potesgrave,  or  Byfleet,  Vicar  of  Hechington. 

AT  this  time,  when  the  chancel  of  Heckington  Church  has  just 
been  restored,  Eichard  de  Potesgrave,  whose  work  it  was  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  seems  to  be  worthy  of  fresh  notice,  and  more 
particularly  because  some  incidents  of  his  life  have  only  lately  been 
revealed  through  the  discovery  of  references  made  to  him  in  the 
Chancellor's  Roll  of  1  Edward  III.,  published  in  vol.  50,  pages 
216,  217  of  the  Archceologia.  We  already  knew  that  he  was 
presented  to  the  Vicarage  of  Heckington  by  Edward  II.,  in  the 
first  year  of  his  reign,  1307,  during  a  vacancy  in  the  Abbey  of 
Bardney,  to  whose  inmates  the  patronage  as  a  rule  then  belonged ; 
and  we  also  know,  from  a  record  of  Gervase  Holies,  that  in  his  time 
a  legend  still  remained  in  one  of  the  windows  of  the  chancel  of 
Heckington  church,  recording  that  De  Potesgrave  built  that  chancel, 
and  that  he  dedicated  it  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  St. 
Andrew,  and  All  Saints;  whilst  there  still  stands  under  a  low 
sepulchral  arch  in  its  north  wall  his  tomb,  surmounted  by  his  effigy 
carved  in  stone,  representing  him  in  his  eucharistic  vestments. 

ISTo  more  was  known  of  him,  and  it  could  only  be  suggested 
that  he  was  able  to  build  so  costly  a  chancel,  and  to  supply  it  with 
the  most  beautiful  Easter  sepulchre  in  England,  and  fine  sedilia, 
by  the  aid  of  monetary  help  from  Bardney  Abbey  and  Sir  Henry 
de  Beaumont,  Lord  of  Heckington ;  but  we  may  now  with  at  least 
equal  probability  conjecture  that  he  was  aided  by  no  less  a 
person  than  Edward  III.,  for  we  learn  from  the  above-named 
source  that  on  his  accession  to  the  throne  de  Potesgrave  was 
appointed  as  his  Chaplain,  and  confidentially  employed  by  him 
to  superintend  the  preparations  for  the  burial  of  his  father,  and 
the  transport  of  his  body  from  Berkeley  Castle  to  the  Abbey  of 
St.  Peter  at  Gloucester  for  interment  there,  which  took  place  on 
the  20th  of  December,  1307.  It  was  his  duty  also  to  audit  the 
accounts  of  Hugh  de  Glanvill's  clerks,  employed  practically  to 
conduct  the  funeral,  and  his  record  still  exists,  which  was  presented 
to  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer  by  order  of  a  writ  dated  at  York, 
summoning  him  to  attend,  and  is  attached  to  the  funeral  account, 
whence  we  gather  that  he  was  duly  paid  for  his  services,  in  common 
with  the  other  persons  employed  thus,  as  one  of  the  king's 
chaplains,  who  had  rendered  valuable  service  in  connexion  with  a 
very  delicate  and  confidential  duty.  De  Potesgrave,  when  he 
undertook  the  building  of  the  chancel  of  Heckington  church,  most 
probably  asked  for  and  received  aid  from  his  patron  Edward  III., 
through  which  we  are  still,  as  probably,  indebted  more  or  less  for 
that  beautiful  portion  of  the  fabric. 
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De  Potesgrave's  body  was  buried  in  a  stone  coffin  beneath  his 
tomb,  and  some  years  ago  this  was  opened,  when  his  remains  were 
exposed  to  view,  and  also  a  chalice  buried  with  him,  but  it  was 
then  entirely  unknown  that  when  living  he  had  looked  upon  the 
dead  body  of  Edward  II.,  superintended  its  preparation  for  burial, 
journeyed  with  it  in  solemn  array  from  Berkeley  Castle  to 
Gloucester,  and  seen  it  deposited  in  the  grave.  We  should  much 
like  to  know  whether  he  thought  that  he  was  waiting  upon  the  body 
of  a  murdered  man.  The  contemporary  chronicler  Murimuth  alone 
reports  a  scandalous  rumour  to  that  effect,  but  there  is  no  proof  of 
this,  no  charges  were  made  against  anyone  by  Edward  III.,  and 
certainly  his  father's  funeral  was  conducted  with  great  dignity  at  a 
large  cost,  whilst  the  woman  who  embowelled  the  corpse  might  have 
been  examined,  had  there  been  occasion,  which  was  not  done,  and 
it  was  only  after  many  years  that  the  above-named  rumour  grew 
into  an  exaggerated  story,  which  has  commonly  been  believed. 
Still  the  murder  may  have  been  committed,  and  now  God  only 
knows  whether  this  was  really  so,  or  not. 

E.  NOTTINGHAM. 
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Adel   Church  :     Its   Fabric,    Restorations,   and  Discovery   of 
Norman   Roof.^ 

ADEL  CHURCH  now  presents  itself  to  view  as  it  came  from 
under  the  hand  of  George  Edmund  Street,  K.A.  It  was 
one  of  the  last  works  of  that  eminent  architect,  whose  incessant 
devotion  to  his  profession  had  prohahly  no  little  effect  in  shortening 
a  life  abounding  in  such  glorious  results.     Not  indeed  that  there 

*  For  a  Paper  on  the  probable  founder  of  Adel  Church  and  earlier  Parochial  Antiquities 
see  Vol.  IX.,  p.  203,  of  this  publication. 
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was  need  here  of  the  eye  of  an  expert  to  indicate  the  lines  of  the 
original  building,  the  outline  of  which  had  happily  had  no  need  to 
be  disturbed  to  provide  for  accumulated  population.  The  marks  of 
the  original  small  windows  remaining  externally  in  the  east  wall, 
and  their  splays  internally  in  the  west  wall,  declared  that  they  had 
originally  harmonized  with  the  universal  type  of  Norman  small 
windows  throughout  the  church.  And  the  large  windows  on  the 
south,  with  their  angular  form  and  coarse  grit  dressings,  so  little 
harmonizing  with  the  fine-grained  sandstone  and  comely  curvatures 
of  the  ancient  ISTorman  building,  manifest  that  they  have  been 
intrusions  into  society  with  which  they  have  little  in  sympathy.  - 
But  it  was  right  that  the  lovers  of  ancient  architecture  should  ha"ve 
the  guarantee  of  the  name  of  a  prince  in  the  art,  that  no  incongruity 
would  be  perpetrated  under  the  name  of  restoration  in  such  an 
unique  specimen  of  Norman  architecture,  which  has  ap  happily  and 
mercifully  been  spared  to  us  from  the  fire  and  slaughter  in  the 
fourteenth  century  of  our  now  loving  fellow  subjects  of  the  north,* 
and  from  the  suicidal  destruction  purposed  for  it  in  the  seventeenth 
century  by  some  as  it  would  seem  of  the  parishioners  themselves. 

Before,  however,  we  enter  upon  details  of  the  several  restorations 
of  Adel  Church,  it  may  be  well  to  satisfy  curiosity  respecting  the 
various  prints  which  exist  of  its  elevation,  shewing  the  roof  in 
divers  forms,  and  to  explain  their  diff'erences. 

The  earliest  print  extant  is  in  Whittaker's  Loidis  and  Ehnet.\ 
This  {see  plate)  represents  its  appearance  in  the  earliest  years  of  the 
writer's  remembrance,  full  sixty  years  ago,  and  it  may  with  confidence 
be  asserted  to  represent  its  condition  from  the  year  1809,  when  his 
father  entered  upon  the  Eectory,  as  he  would  certainly  have  heard 
of  any  alteration  which  had  taken  place  in  the  fabric  after  that 
date.  Such  indeed  may  be  assumed  to  have  been  its  condition 
since  the  neighbouring  roof  of  the  nave  was  rebuilt  in  the  year 
1686. J  The  east  gable  was  left  standing  at  its  original  pitch  to  the 
height  of  the  apex  of  the  then  existing  chancel  roof,  but  this 
important  particular  could  not  appear  in  a  direct  north  view.  The 
"Addle  Pack- Saddle,"  which  tradition  in  1809  told,  had  been  a 
landmark  for  the  traveller  over  the  moors  on  his  way  to  York, 

*  See  below— end  of  paper. 

t  Additions  to  Thoresby's  Ducatus  Leodiensis,  p.  174,  fol.  ed.  1816. 

X  On  the  west  face  of  the  eastmost  beam  of  this  roof  was  the  inscription  :— "  This  Roofe 
Rebuilt  in  ye  yeare  1686.  Michael  Nicholson,  John  Wiggins,  Churchwardens."  This  roof  was 
of  oak,  and  its  chamfered  edges  plainly  showed  that  it  was  intended  to  have  been  open,  which 
Mr.  John  Smith,  of  Smithy  Mills,  testified,  a  few  years  before  his  decease  in  1853,  aged  97,  to 
have  been  its  state  till  1791,  when  also  the  gallery  was  enlarged,  and  the  old  oak  seats  replaced 
by  wainscot  oak  pews.  The  accounts  for  these  alterations  are  in  the  Parish  Chest.  About 
forty  years  ago  an  old  tulip-shaped  pulpit  in  very  tender  condition  was  found  encased  in  a 
three-decker  on  the  south  side  of  the  church.  This  encasing  would  seem  to  have  been 
previous  to  the  alterations  in  1791. 
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would  seem  to  indicate  that  our  church  had  long  presented  this 
peculiar  appearance.* 

At  this  date  (1816)  a  wood  and  plaster  dovecot-like  looking 
erection,  containing  the  single  bell,  nestled  almost  unseen  by  the 
passer  on  the  highway  behind  the  western  gable,  which  still 
retained  its  original  pitch.  At  what  period  this  was  put  up  cannot 
now  be  ascertained.  It  was  built  upon  the  massive  beams  of  the 
original  roof,  two  or  three  of  which  were  left  at  its  west  end  until 
the  renovations  of  1878,t  and  as  the  roof  of  1686  was  only  carried 
as  far  as  this  structure  (stopping  short  about  linably  with  the  apex 
of  the  pediment  of  the  doorway),  and  had  no  homogeneity  with  it, 
but  apparently  refrained  from  intruding  upon  ground  which  was 
already  occupied,  it  would  seem  probable  that  this  was  more  ancient 
than  that  roof.  This  structure  fell  through  decay  in  1838,  and  a  Yestry 
Meeting — the  minutes  of  which,  in  the  hands  of  the  Assistant 
Overseer,  are  now  before  the  writer — was  held  September  1st  of 
that  year,  when  it  was  resolved  : — That  the  plan  presented  by 
Mr.  Chantrell  (architect  of  the  Leeds  Parish  Church),  placing  a 
double  niched  bell-cote  to  crown  the  west  gable,  should  be  adopted. 
This  was  accordingly  carried  out  in  the  following  year,  and  the 
niches  supplied  with  three  bells  from  the  Messrs.  Mears'  factory, 
the  inscriptions  on  the  bells  being  : — 

Glory  to  God  in  the  Highest. 
On  Earth  Peace. 
Goodwill  towards  men. 

It  is  indeed  necessary  that  the  history  of  our  bell-gable  should 
be  recorded,  lest  in  time  to  come,  if  the  world  should  survive  this 

*  A  point  on  the  beck  where  it  bounds  the  parish  eastwards  has  or  had  the  name  of 
Thorner  i^orc?,  being  the  point  where  travellers  passed  from  "Addle  Pack  Saddle"  making 
their  way  to  Thorner,  their  next  point  over  the  Moors— full  sis  miles  away — the  inter- 
mediate poor  land  in  those  days  being  unenclosed.  It  is  a  little  above  where  the  Leeds 
water-pipes  did  pass  over  but  now  pass  under  the  beck.  The  writer  well  remembers  the 
approaches  to  it  being  on  one  occasion  cleared  of  whin-bushes,  but  probably  only  for  the 
convenience  of  sportsmen.  It  is  now  disused.  This  road  to  York  would  be  a  short  cut  over 
the  Moors  for  foot  and  horse  travellers  from  the  west,  instead  of  their  passing  along  York 
Gate,  now  the  western  boundary  of  the  township  of  Carlton,  down  into  Wharf edale,  and  along 
its  York  Gate,  where  it  may  be  supposed  there  would  be  a  good  road  for  conveyances, 
according  to  the  estimation  of  those  days,  from  the  Archbishop's  peculiar  at  Otley  and  beyond 
that  from  Skipton  to  the  city. 

The  long  Stoops  or  Monoliths  on  what  is  now  the  boundary  of  Yeadon  township  and  at 
Cookridge,  pointing  iu  our  direction,  may  have  been  erected  as  other  land-marks  for  this 
moorland  road,  for  it  is  improbable  that  the  long  Stoo|)  on  Yeadon  Moor  would  have  been 
placed  as  a  mark  of  the  boundary  of  the  township,  seeing  that  no  others  at  all  like  it  appear 
for  that  purpose.  Thus  the  Monolith  on  Black  Hill,  of  which  the  more  finished  octagonal 
base  remains  in  the  wall  of  a  farm  building,  may  have  indicated  a  branch  road  to  Knares- 
borough  from  the  Cookridge  long  Stoop,  by  Harewood  Bridge  or  Ford,  for  which  it  is  in  the 
direct  line.  Five  hundred  acres,  the  unenclosed  lands  which  remained  in  the  parish  of  Adel, 
were  enclosed  under  Act  of  Parliament  in  1 803.  The  award  is  in  the  Parish  Chest.  But  there 
had  been  other  enclosures  in  comparatively-speaking  recent  times,  as  that  of  which  Thoresby 
speaks  {Diary,  August  13,  1702),  and  of  which  the  name  Breary  Close,  an  eight  acre  field  of 
old  glebe  to  the  west  of  the  churchyard,  is  probably  a  further  record,  as  having  been  added 
to  the  glebe  in  Kector  Breary's  time. 

t  The  westernmost  of  these  huge  beams  was  so  decayed  at  one  end  that  it  fell  during  the 
operations  of  1878,  happily  giving  just  suflBcient  warning  for  workmen  underneath  to  escape. 
Some  of  the  rough  cornices  or  wall-plates  belonging  to  that  roof  are  deposited  in  the  old 
Sunday  School,  at  present  disused,  as  being  the  fittest  place  for  the  couserTation  of  the 
parish  memorials. 
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waning  age,  it  should  be  supposed  to  be  an  example  of  an  original 
Norman  bell-gable,  adding  indeed  to  the  special  glories  of  our 
church.  For  the  writer  has  not  been  able  to  ascertain  any  example 
in  England  which  can  establish  its  claim  to  that  age,  except  the 
"Sanctus"  bell-cote  at  the  east  end  of  the  nave  of  Bleddington 
Church,  Gloucestershire.  But  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for 
the  bell-gable,  decayed  by  lapse  of  ages^  would  be  the  first  part  of 
the  fabric  to  fall  before  the  storm ;  and  indeed  it  is  very  probable 
that  such  a  catastrophe  to  the  destruction  of  the  western  end  of  the 
roof  may  have  given  occasion  here  for  the  construction  of  this  dove- 
cote-like bell-case  on  the  old  beams,  which  just  spread  its  wing  over 
the  top  of  the  west  gable  sufficiently  to  cover  the  ruined  base  of  a 
bell-gable.  As  bell-gables  are  frequent  of  the  succeeding  Early 
English  age,  one  example  is  sufficient  to  prove  their  probability  in 
the  Norman."^ 

We  have  evidence  from  an  illumination  of  St.  ^thelwold's 
Benedictional,  and  from  Lanfranc's  Constitutions  to  the  Prior  and 
Monks  of  Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  as  well  as  from  other  sources, 
that  bells  were  in  use  in  the  Saxon  and  Early  Norman  periods,  and 
it  cannot  be  supposed  that  those  who  spared  not  expense  in  roofing 
their  sacred  fabrics  with  lead  would  fail  to  make  use  of  so  convenient 
a  method  for  assembling  their  congregations. 

There  was  indeed  no  evidence  here  of  any  further  erection  on 
the  west  gable,  unless  it  were  the  imperfect  flagging  which  had 
done  such  great  injury  to  the  wall.  But  even  if  there  were  no 
antiquarian  evidence  of  a  bell-gable  here,  the  nineteenth  century 
would  require  the  cheering  sound  to  speed  on  the  steps  of  the 
worshipper,  and  how  so  fittingly  provided  for  as  by  the  accustomed 
bell-gable  at  the  west  end  of  the  church  % 

But  the  faithful  archaeologist  has  a  sadder  tale  to  tell  in  regard 
to  this  otherwise  successful  operation.  When  the  work  was  begun 
it  was  found  that  the  groiting  between  the  wall-faces  had  been 
reduced  to  powder  by  the  wet  getting  in  through  the  imperfect 
flagging  of  the  gable;  and  it  was  necessary  to  take  it  down 
to  the  square  of  the  roof  to  enable  it  to  bear  the  additional 
weight  which  had  been  purposed  for  it.  The  wall,  indeed,  was 
itself  a  full  foot  out  of  perpendicular,  and  on  this  account  it  was 
arranged  that  the  bells  should  not  be  swung,  but  their  hammers 
struck.  It  was  promised,  however,  that  the  work  should  be  done 
most  carefully,  and  the  stones  scrupulously  restored  to  their  original 
positions.  Whether  this  were  faithfully  executed  the  writer,  not 
having  been  on  the  spot,  is  not  able  personally  to  testify.  But  he 
knows  no  reason  for  doubting  it,  while  he  confesses  that  a  re-built 

*  The  curious  large  scooping  out  of  the  side  of  one  of  the  old  beams  near  the  door,  which 
was  manifested  on  their  removal  in  1878,  can  hardly  have  served  for  more  than  a  temporary 
accommodation  for  the  swing  of  a  bell. 
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wall  does  not  afford  the  same  confidence  to  the  archaeologist  as  the 
original  where  sculpture  is  concerned.* 

At  this  period  the  Eector  had  the  two  large  incongruous 
windows,  which  had  been  substituted  in  the  west  wall  for  the  small 
original  Norman  to  give  light  to  a  gallery,  conformed  to  the  type 
of  the  larger  ]S"orman  window  ;  and  having  found  some  of  the  fine- 
grained stone  in  a  wall  of  the  rectory  outbuildings,  he  had  these 
taken  out,  the  eastern  gable  raised  with  some  of  them  to  its  original 
height,  and  the  rest  of  them — some  of  which  shewed  the  curvature 
of  the  small  Norman  window—  reserved  for  future  restoration.  In 
this  condition  he  had  a  lithograph  struck  of  the  church,  which  was 
largely  distributed. 

We  now  come  to  a  most  interesting  period  in  our  history — the 
unexampled  discovery  of  the  construction  and  of  many  of  the  timbers 
of  the  original  Norman  roof  of  a  country  church.  The  Eector  of  that 
day,  of  whose  previous  movements  in  the  direction  of  restoration 
we  have  spoken,  having  determined  to  raise  the  roof  of  the 
chancel  to  its  former  pitch — the  elevation  of  which  was  plainly 
indicated  both  by  the  angle  of  the  east  gable,  and  of  that  of  the 
weather  tabling  in  the  east  wall  of  the  nave,  of  which  there  were 
singularly  two  parallel  lines — a  difficulty  had  to  be  faced,  namely, 
how  to  treat  the  roof  of  a  Norman  church  internally,  for  no  example 
could  be  referred  to  for  authority.  Portions  indeed  of  the  roof  in 
Canterbury  and  Peterborough  Cathedrals  are  believed  to  be  Norman ; 
but  that  does  not  prove  that  the  treatment  would  be  the  same  of  the 
roof  of  a  small  country  church,  and  there  had  plainly  been  no  stone 
groining  here.  In  this  state  of  the  case  Mr.  Chantrell,  who  had 
again  been  engaged  for  the  work,  and  had  presented  an  elaborate 
design — now  before  the  writer — of  the  treatment  which  he  thought 
would  best  harmonize  with  the  style  of  the  building,  was  invited, 
with  some  amateur  members  of  your  Society  then  recently  formed, 
to  a  consultation  on  the  spot,  in  the  course  of  which  it  was 
determined  to  examine  the  existing  roof,  with  hardly  the  faintest 
hope  of  finding  therein  a  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

As  the  writer,  who  was  present,  in  searching  for  his  memoranda 
on  the  subject,  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  the  Paper  which 
was  read  by  his  brother,  eight  years  Secretary  to  your  Society,  at 
its  second  public  meeting,  at  Ripon,  he  cannot  do  better  than 
reproduce  it,  as  it  was  several  years  before  your  plan  had  been 
adopted  of  publishing  a  combined  volume  of  Architectural  Societies' 
Papers ;  only  testifying  that  its  statements  are  in  accordance  with 
his  memory  and  memoranda. 

»  He  can,  however,  testify  that  the  corbels  at  the  west  end  were  formerly  in  that  position. 

Mr.  Norman  Shaw  was  invited  by  a  succeeding  Rector  (the  second  after  the  one  above 
mentioned,  for  the  benefice  now  changed  hands  thrice  within  twenty  years— twice  by  resigna- 
tion—as if  its  improved  condition  was  felt  too  good  to  be  retained  by  the  same  incumbent. 
But  unhappily  tlie  patronage  was  transferred  as  often,  and  it  has  now  changed  again,  but 
happily  this  time  by  a  perfectly  pure  exchange),  between  the  visits  of  Mr.  Street,  to  give  his 
opinion  on  the  restoration  of  Adel  Church,  and  was  reported  to  have  advised  that  the  west 
wall  should  be  taken  down,  each  stone  marked,  and  replaced  in  its  original  position,  which 
might  be  more  satisfactory  to  an  architect  than  to  an  arch£eologist. 

Mr.  Street  met  the  occaBiou  by  putting  long  bolts  through  into  the  north  and  south  walls. 


1  „     ..  • 
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The  Discovery  of  a  Norman  Roof  at  Add. — A  Paper  read  before 
the  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society,  at  its  Meeting  at  Eipon, 
on  April  23rd,  1843,  by  the  Eev.  W.  H.  Lewthwaite,  M.A., 
Incumbent  of  Clifford,  Yorkshire. 

JT  has  been  the  lot  of  some  members  of  your  Society  to  make  a 
discovery  daring  the  present  week,  which  they  believe  will 
form  no  unimportant  addition  to  the  already  existing  information 
about  the  structure  of  our  earliest  churches — those  of  the  Norman 
period — and  particularly  valuable  to  this  Society,  which  possesses 
within  the  sphere  of  its  action  so  many  remains  of  that  date. 

The  subject  of  our  investigation  was  the  roof  of  the  chancel  of 
a  small  country  church,  well  known  of  late  years  to  those  versed  in 
the  ecclesiastical  antiquities  of  this  county — the  church  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist  at  Adel. 

Whilst  examining  the  timber  in  the  roof  of  this  church  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  how  far  it  would  be  available  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  one,  and  with  but  slight  expectation  of  being 
guided  to  its  design,  we  were  led  step  by  step  to  the  discovery,  as 
we  suppose,  of  the  exact  construction  of  the  original  roof,  raised  by 
the  pious  builders  of  King  Stephen's  reign.  Having  come  to  this 
happy  result,  it  seemed  fitting  that  we  should  lose  no  time  in 
communicating  to  you  the  information  we  had  acquired ;  and  this 
pleasing  task  having  devolved  upon  me  with  but  little  time  for 
preparation,  I  must  beg  an  indulgent  attention  whilst  I  proceed, 
according  to  my  ability,  to  explain  the  construction  of  this  original 
Norman  roof,  and  the  method  by  which  we  arrived  at  our  informa- 
tion, since  that  may  likewise  afford  some  useful  hints.  The 
difficulty  of  my  task  is,  however,  greatly  lightened  by  the  kindness 
of  Mr.  Chantrell,  a  party  to  the  discovery,  whose  drawings  I  hold 
in  my  hand. 

First  we  will  consider  the  construction  of  the  roof,  which  is,  I 
believe,  as  unknown  in  modern  buildings  as  it  is  beautiful  for  its 
simplicity,  and  admirable  for  its  geometric  strength  and  propriety. 
The  tie  beams,  formed  of  oak,  are  still  in  their  original  position ; 
they  are  from  eight  inches  to  a  foot  in  depth,  by  about  five  inches 
broad,  are  placed  one  foot  nine  inches  apart,  and  almost  pass  to  the 
outer  face  of  the  walls.  On  the  west  sides  of  these,  at  three  feet 
four  inches  from  the  walls^  are  mortice  holes,  which  contained  the 
tenons  of  braces  with  an  inclination  outwards  at  an  angle  of  about  55 
degrees ;  these  were  morticed  in  a  similar  manner  in  the  side  of  the 
rafters,  and  from  three  feet  six  inches  to  three  feet  eight  inches 
above  the  point  of  this  support  the  rafters  were  bound  by  a  collar 
fixed  in  mortices  similar  to  those  of  the  braces. 

Such  is  the  construction  of  the  truss,  and  if  we  picture  to  our- 
selves the  effect  which  would  be  produced  by  the  frequent  repetition 
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of  these  simple  figures,  we  shall  be  convinced  that  the  Normans 
were  by  no  means  unacquainted  with  the  religious  effect  produced 
by  the  creation  of  an  artificial  infinite,  one  which  might  suggest 
some  subjects  of  pious  thought  which  have  been  lost  in  the  more 
elevating  and  soul-inspiring  forms  of  a  succeeding  age. 

We  now  come  to  the  very  simple  and  beautiful  plan  which  was 
adopted  to  conceal  what  is  a  deformity  in  many  open  roofs — the 
union  of  the  rafters  with  the  wall-plate.  Here  was  a  cornice  which 
made  a  finish  on  the  upper  side  of  the  beam,  and  likewise  formed 
a  suitable  counterpart  to  the  rich  corbel  table  which  adorns  the 
church  externally.  This  cornice  is  formed  by  blocks  of  oak, 
hollowed  out  so  as  to  leave  a  pendant  eight  inches  deep  and  three 
inches  broad  between  each  beam,  passing  on  with  another  pendant 
to  the  succeeding  beam  or  beams,  the  remainder  of  which  as  a  plank 
rested  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  beams ;  the  lower  edges  of  these 
pendants  were  hollowed  in  continuous  curves,  with  an  ornament 
(possibly  a  rude  representation  of  a  flower),  in  some  cases  attached 
to  their  internal  surfaces  at  the  central  point,  thus  with  the  ends  of 
the  beams  an  arcade  is  formed,  in  the  manner  here  represented. 
The  plank  from  which  these  blocks  are  pendant  at  a  right  angle  is 
splayed  on  the  lower  surface,  and  projects  about  eight  inches 
beyond  them. 

Such  seems  to  have  been  the  construction  of  the  original  roof 
of  the  chancel  of  Adel  church,  and  its  pitch  is  abundantly  manifested 
in  existing  remains.  It  is  preserved  in  the  gable  at  the  east  end, 
a  great  portion  of  which  has  never  been  destroyed— in  a  part  of  the 
weather  moulding  still  visible  on  the  wall  of  the  nave — and  it 
might  be  ascertained  from  a  careful  investigation  of  the  angles  of 
the  mortices. 

I  must  now  shew  how,  from  what  at  first  appeared  by  the 
adaptations  and  repairs  of  seven  centuries  a  hopeless  wreck,  we 
have  been  enabled  to  speak  with  such  confidence  of  the  original 
structure. 

And  this  I  shall  do  not  only  from  a  sense  of  the  pleasure  which 
was  allowed  us  in  the  discovery,  which  pleasing  interest  I  should 
desire  as  far  as  possible  to  communicate  to  you,  but  also  as  teaching 
the  very  great  danger  of  putting  a  restoring  hand  to  any  remains 
of  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  however  debased  and  mutilated,  without 
a  most  deliberate  and  careful  investigation  of  the  siibject  as  it  at 
present  exists. 

In  advising  on  this  point  I  should  go  so  far  as  to  desire  that  all 
change  might  for  a  time  be  deferred,  when  anything  to  be  affected 
by  the  restoration  is  observed  to  be  ancient,  but  for  a  purpose  not 
clearly  ascertained ;  unless,  indeed,  the  building  would  materially 
suffer  by  the  delay,  or  the  due  and  orderly  performance  of  our 
sacred  ritual  be  greatly  interrupted.     And  I  say  this  deliberately, 
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not  without  considering  that  I  may  thus  check  the  zeal  of  some 
whose  hearts  may  from  time  to  time  be  slightly  warmed,  by  the 
spirit  of  the  Holy  One,  with  love  for  the  dwelling  place  of  His 
great  name,  yet  in  speaking  to  you  who  have  in  a  certain  degree 
pledged  yourselves,  to  do  what  in  you  lies,  for  the  restoration  of 
the  sanctuaries  of  your  own  rich  county,  I  cannot  but  hope  that 
this  will  prove  rather  a  stimulus  to  increased  exertion,  at  once 
affording  you  an  object,  to  the  elucidation  of  which  your  thoughts 
in  your  ecclesiological  investigation  will  continually  turn,  and  a 
purpose  which  shall  bid  your  hallowed  silver  and  your  gold  find 
wings  to  a  sure  treasure  house.     Excuse  this  digression. 

Our  first  discovery  was  that  the  beams  which  had  evidently 
been  employed  in  a  former  roof  still  occupied  their  original  position. 
This  was  ascertained  from  observing  that  the  mortice  holes  on  their 
west  side  were  all  at  the  same  distance  from  the  walls,  and  would 
both  north  and  south  give  the  same  external  inclination  to  the 
brace  which  might  be  inserted.  Was  this,  then,  Norman  1  If  so, 
the  flat  square  panel  ceiling  underneath  was  probably  of  the  same 
date,  since  the  old  ceiling  over  the  nave  of  Peterborough  is  said  to 
be  coeval  with  the  Norman  walls  which  support  it.  This  latter 
was  a  most  unwelcome  conclusion  to  those  who  felt  that  even  in 
an  arch  the  Normans  were  deficient  from  not  having  learnt  to 
guide  the  meditative  eye  to  heaven.  It  was  suggested  that  these 
might  be  the  remains  of  an  intermediate  roof ;  but  the  frequent 
recurrence  of  tie-beams  did  not  seem  to  countenance  such  a 
suggestion. 

We  had  now  been  in  the  roof  some  time,  and  as  there  seemed 
nothing  further  to  be  noticed  than  what  we  had  already  observed, 
we  were  about  to  descend,  but  before  doing  so  we  discussed  the 
best  mode  of  providing  for  the  preservation  of  three  rudely-carved 
loose  blocks  of  oak,  the  purpose  of  which  we  were  wholly  unable 
to  guess.  Two  of  the  blocks  were  attached  to  one  piece  of  plank ; 
the  other  was  attached  to  a  short  piece  of  plank,  but  by  itself ; 
this,  one  of  the  party  held  in  his  hand  during  the  discussion  we 
have  mentioned,  when  the  thought  struck  him  that  its  length  must 
very  nearly  correspond  to  the  width  between  the  beams.  Can  the 
whole  roof  have  been  a  succession  of  little  arches  worked  as  it  were 
out  of  the  solid  wood  1  It  was  improbable,  but  one  of  these  would 
make  a  nice  finish  against  the  wall-plate.  These  ideas,  we  may 
suppose,  passed  far  quicker  through  the  mind  than  a  heavy  tongue 
can  utter  them,  and  by  the  time  we  had  applied  the  block  to  the  beams 
on  which  he  stood,  the  three  existing  blocks  were  pronounced  to  be 
remains  of  an  ancient  internal  cornice,  which  from  their  design 
were  evidently  Norman. 

We  had  only  to  see  the  blocks  again  to  be  all  agreed.  And  on 
turning  up  an  old  piece  of  plank,  which  seemed  to  be  left  only  to 
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assist  in  stepping,  two  more  blocks  were  found,  so  that  we  have 
five  specimens,  but  they  only  give  three  varieties.* 

They  were  now  on  all  hands  allowed  to  be  Norman.  The 
mortice  holes  in  the  old  but  shortened  rafters  enabled  Mr.  Chantrell  as 
soon  as  we  reached  daylight  to  sketch  the  form  of  the  truss.  One  of 
the  pieces  of  cornice  brought  down  for  more  easy  inspection  enabled  us 
to  detect  the  splay  on  the  projection  of  its  upper  edge,  though  this 
plank  is  ver}''  much  decayed. 

Thus  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  quitting  the  church  with  the 
impression  that  our  information  was  complete ;  and  we  have  now 
much  pleasure  in  being  enabled  to  communicate  the  same  to  you. 

By  the  kind  permission  of  the  Council  of  the  Eoyal  Institute 
of  British  Architects,  Mr.  Chantrell's  paper  on  our  Norman  roof, 
read  before  the  Institute  in  a.d.  1847,  and  preserved  in  their  archives, 
is  also  presented  here  : — 

Observations  on  the  Ancient  Roof  of  the  Ohurch  at  Adel,  in  the 
West  Riding  of  the  County  of  Yo7%  5  miles  north-ivest  of  Leeds. — 
By  R  Dennis  Chantrell. 

AS  for  several  years  past  a  preference  has  been  shewn  for  the 
revived  mediaeval  architecture  for  ecclesiastical  structures, 
and  great  improvements  have  been  made  within  the  last  five  or  six 
years  by  copying  the  details  and  general  features  which  distinguish 
the  several  styles  prevalent  from  the  twelfth  to  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century :  it  is  indispensable  that  architects  should  not 
only  keep  pace  with  the  clerical  members  of  the  local  Architectural 
Societies,  but  be  foremost  in  all  antiquarian  researches,  and  enquiries 
relative  to  the  methods  employed  by  our  forefathers,  and  the  reasons 
by  which  they  were  guided,  in  the  construction  of  the  numerous 
beautiful  and  harmonious  works  of  art,  from  the  cathedral  to  the 
village  church,  which  abound  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom  :  with 
this  feeling  I  beg  to  submit  the  following  observations  on  a  small 
simple  roof  which  I  discovered  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1843, 
and  which  I  have  every  reason  to  suppose  covered  the  chancel  of 
the  Anglo-Norman  Church  of  Adel,  in  the  West  Eiding  of  Yorkshire. 
The  nave  of  this  Church  is  48  feet  long,  22  feet  8  inches  high,  and 
21 1  feet  wide,  within  the  walls  :  these  are  3  feet  thick  on  the  south 
and  north  sides,  and  nearly  4  feet  at  the  west  end,  and  eastward 
above  the  chancel  arch,  with  pilaster  buttresses  projecting  6  inches 
more,  the  same  as  a  corbel  table  above  them  jt  the  chancel  is  25|- 

*  Only  two  of  these  cornice  pieces  now  (1888)  present  themselves  in  the  Museum,  where 
there  is  also  half  of  the  pendant  of  anather  cornice  of  the  plain  type  without  a  flower,  of 
sound  wood,  from  which  the  other  half  has  been  recently  sawn  off. 

t  The  triangular  arches  of  the  corbel  table  are  continued  along  the  tops  of  the  buttresses 
with  the  commencement  of  a  second  row  in  the  two  easternmost  of  the  nave,  the  probable 
explanation  seeming  to  be  that  more  of  these  stones  than  required  had  been  worked,  »nd 
accordingly  were  thus  disposed  of.— (G.L.) 
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feet  long  and  17  feet  9  inches  wide,  and  18  feet  high  to  the  top  of 
the  wall  j  the  north  and  south  walls  are  2  feet  9  inches  thick,  and 
the  east  wall  is  nearly  4  feet  thick,  and  pilaster  buttresses  3  feet 
wide  with  6-inch  projection  are  at  each  angle ;  a  corbel  table  runs 
the  whole  length  of  each  side,  similar  to  the  nave. 

I  was  requested  by  the  Eector,  the  Revd.  George  Lewthwaite, 
to  examine  the  chancel  and  endeavour  to  restore  it  to  its  original 
Anglo-Norman  form,  which  I  found  a  difficult  task,  never  having 

been  certain  what  a  Norman  roof  was The  walls  are 

built  of  well  squared  and  coursed  masonry,  from  the  upper  series 
of  the  millstone  grit,  found  in  the  immediate  vicinity  and  proved 
to  be  a  very  durable  stone,  the  marks  of  the  tool  upon  it  being 
visible  after  an  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  of  more  than  seven 
centuries ;  they  are  substantial,  and  may  last  for  many  ages. 

The  pitch  of  the  original  roof  was  indicated  by  the  western 
gable,  a  small  portion  over  the  chancel  arch,  and  about  an  equal 
height  over  the  east  front  of  the  chancel,  all  being  exactly  in  the 
same  angle.  The  nave  was  and  is  still  partly  covered  with  a  flat 
boarded  and  leaded  roof;  that  of  the  chancel  rose  considerably 
above  it,  and  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave  was  a  large  rude  wooden 
belfry  like  a  farm  pigeon-house. 

Accompanied  by  the  Eector's  two  sons,  I  entered  the  roof  by  a 
trap  door  over  the  north-east  corner  of  the  altar,  and  examined  the 
timber  with  them  by  the  light  of  candles  and  lanterns.  The  roof 
had  been  lowered,  and  fir  trusses  inserted  with  purlins  tenoned 
into  the  principal  rafters  to  carry  the  lesser  rafters  (or  spars).  The 
trusses,  four  in  number,  were  framed  with  king  posts  and  struts, 
and  placed  upon  the  surface  of  the  walls. 

My  attention  was  particularly  drawn  to  the  position  of  the  tie- 
beams  of  these  trusses,  and  the  size  of  the  ceiling  joists,  bedded 
below  them,  nearly  of  equal  scantling,  and  in  the  same  direction, 
resting  on  the  north  and  south  walls.  The  trusses  were  entirely 
of  fir,  but  many  of  the  small  rafters  of  oak,  as  also  the  ceiling 
joists.  These  rafters  had  each  two  holes  or  notches  cut  into  them 
about  one  inch-and-a-half  deep  and  converging  upwards,  and  in 
some,  fragments  remained  of  nearly  equal  scantling  (5  to  4J  inches 
square),  firmly  attached  to  them  by  oak  pins  nearly  an  inch  in 
diameter,  the  distances  of  these  notches  from  each  other  correspond- 
ing in  every  rafter.  In  the  ceiling  joists,  or  rather  beams,  about  10 
by  7  inches,  more  and  less,  and  placed  only  21  inches  asunder, 
were  corresponding  holes  with  those  in  the  rafters,  diverging 
upwards,  and  in  some  of  these  also  the  ends  of  lesser  pieces  of  oak 
were  attached  by  pins,  being  of  the  same  scantlings  as  those  attached 
to  the  rafters  and  sawn  off  level  with  the  surface  of  the  beams.  In 
the  roof,  lying  across  these  beams,  were  some  loose  fragments,  which 
singly  I  could  not  understand,  but  from  some,  with  two  projecting 
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pieces  on  one  side,  and  then  meeting  with  one,  more  than  7  feet  in 
length,  with  three  projecting  pieces  attached  (as  here  shewn),  I  was 
induced  to  consider  them  portions  of  a  corbel  table,  and  on  being 
turned  down  they  fitted  to  four  of  the  beams,  which  confirmed  my 
opinion,  in  which  my  companions  agreed. 

On  taking  the  fragments  to  the  light,  in  the  churchyard,  they 
proved  to  be  hewn  out  of  the  solid  oak  (about  14 J  by  12  inches), 
and  were  evidently  formed  with  the  adze. 

In  the  middle  of  the  wall,  nearly  under  the  ends  of  these 
beams  and  within  a  foot  of  the  outside  of  the  stone  corbel  table, 
was  a  decayed  oak  wall-plate,  and  fragments  of  another  decayed 
plate  above,  covering  the  ends  of  the  beams,  into  which  the  ends 
had  been  sunk  about  four  inches  and  secured  with  oak  pins.  The 
stone  work  was  all  filled  in  with  well  dressed  and  squared  small 
ashlar,  perfectly  levelled  on  the  surface. 

I  consider  therefore  that  these  were  the  original  timbers  of  the 
Norman  roof.  The  direction  of  these  holes  in  the  beams  and  in  the 
rafters  when  placed  in  their  proper  angles  (as  directed  by  the 
gables),  corresponded,  and  gave  the  perfectly  horizontal  position  of 
the  upper  tie,  or  straining  piece.  From  the  circumstance  of  each 
beam  and  rafter  with  their  stays  forming  a  complete  truss,  the 
insertions,  too,  being  all  on  the  west  side,  and  the  ashlar  of  the 
gables  inside  being  as  well  squared  and  dressed  as  that  of  the  walls 
below  both  internally  and  externally,  I  am  of  opinion  that  this 
roof  was  open,  like  the  cradle  roofs  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
which  roofs  are  upon  many  churches  in  Yorkshire. 

Among  the  few  alterations  of  an  early  date  which  had  been 
made  in  this  church  was  the  boarding,  and  molding  in  squares,  of 
the  underside  of  the  chancel  joists  and  the  insertion  of  a  late 
Decorated  window  to  the  west  of  the  priest's  door,  which  I  consider 
took  place  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  or  commencement  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  small  carved  bosses  at  the  intersections  of  the 
moldings  having  the  character  of  that  period  the  remains  of  the 
painting  also  corresponding.  I  have  restored  this  roof  with  partly 
new  oak  using  the  old  materials  as  far  as  practicable,  and  the  efiect 
is  good,  harmonizing  with  the  general  form  of  the  building,  and  its 
ornaments. 

The  original  windows  of  the  nave  of  the  church  are  7  inches 
wide  and  4  feet  six  inches  long  circular  headed  with  a  sunk  chevron 
3  inches  from  the  edge :  the  outside  had  a  square  sinking  of  two 
inches  each  way,  and  the  inside  is  splayed  all  round  very  consider- 
ably. Four  windows  are  on  the  north  side,  and  two  on  the  same  level 
in  the  west  front :  a  third  of  the  same  size  is  placed  in  the  gable 
above  the  square  of  the  roof  and  there  were  three  on  the  south,  the 
south  door  is  one  of  the  finest  sculptured  Norman  specimens  in  the 
country. 
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The  chancel  windows  are  7  inches  wide  and  3  feet  8  inches  high, 
two  were  on  the  south  side,  east  of  the  priest's  door,  and  two  opposite 
to  them  on  the  north  side,  there  were  3  on  a  level  in  the  east  front, 
the  surface  of  the  window  cill  is  10  feet  from  the  floor  and  those  of 
the  nave  11  feet  and  half,  externally  under  the  cills  the  whole 
building  is  surrounded  by  a  molded  string  course.  The  capitals  of  the 
pillars  of  the  south  door  and  those  of  the  chancel  are  all  sculptured. 
The  capitals  of  the  principal  pillars  of  the  chancel  arch  contain  the 
clearest  subject,  that  on  the  north  has  a  group  of  figures  representing 
the  Baptism  and  that  on  the  south  side,  the  Crucifixion ;  the  same 
character  and  grouping  occur  above  the  door  of  the  Baptistry  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Basil,  generally  known  as  la  Chapelle  du  St.  Sang  at 
Bruges,  which  edifice  was  certainly  founded  in  1082.  On  a  southern 
capital,  facing  west  is  a  figure  of  a  warrior  on  horseback,  with  a 
spear,  the  kite-shaped  shield  of  the  time  of  William  the  First,  and 
the  Danish  nasal  helmet,  used  at  the  same  time.^  The  corbel  table 
on  the  north  and  south  sides,  is  supported  by  grotesque  heads  and 
figures,  all  differing  from  each  other.  This  curious  specimen  of 
church  architecture,  which  I  believe  to  have  been  erected  about  the 
close  of  the  eleventh  century  is  within  half-a-mile  of  the  Eoman  camp 
or  station  of  Burgdurum,  on  the  line  from  Olicana  to  Calcaria,  the 
present  Ilkley  and  Tadcaster,  both  on  the  Eiver  Wharfe.t 

A  roof  of  somewhat  similar  construction  is  shewn  in  Gaily 
Knights'  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of  Italy,  vol.  II,  plate  YIII,  as 
on  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Trastevere  at  Eome.  It  appears  to 
bave  the  like  frequent  recurrence  of  tie-beams,  with  two  queen  posts 
on  each  of  them.  It  was  built  in  a.d.  1139 — the  same  year  in 
which  we  place  the  foundation  of  our  church,  Mr.  Knight  says  that 
"a  handsome  ceiling  of  carved  and  gilt  panelling  was  added  to  this 
church  at  a  later  period."  A  plan  which  seems  also  to  have  been 
adopted  in  a  more  humble  way  in  our  example.  By  this  time 
attention  had  been  sufficiently  drawn  to  the  architectural  merits  of 
our  church,  and  photography  had  come  in  to  its  aid,  so  illustrations 
abound  of  its  external  appearance  from  1843  to  1879. J 

The  next  subject  of  reparation  which  ^chronologically  demands 
attention  is  the  renovation  of  the  south  west  door.  A  deal  panel 
casing  having  given  way  through  age  revealed  an  older  door  with 
very  rusty  hinge  work.  This  was  investigated  in  company  with 
Messrs.  Adams  and  Kelly,  architects.  On  the  front  of  the  old  oak 
other  marks  of  the  hinges  were  very  apparent,  proving  that  the  door 
had  been  turned  round,  as  also  was  evidenced  by  three  several 
deep  discolourations  by  the  old  handle,  shewing  that  it  had  been  in 

*  See  MeyricJc, 

t  Mr.  Chantrell  having  given  in  his  Paper  the  measurement  of  the  Church  with  the 
exactness  of  an  architect,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  return  to  the  subject,— G.  L. 

t  E.g.,  the  Frontispiece  to  previous  Paper,  Vol.  IX.,  p.  203. 
VOL.  XIX.,  PT.  I.  H 
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three  different  places,  and  some  long  time  in  each,  thus  establishing 
its  antiquity.  This  handle  had  been  removed  to  the  casing,  and 
had  partaken  of  its  several  coats  of  paint,  so  that  its  expression  was 
greatly  obscured.  The  original  position  of  this  handle  seemed  to 
have  been  about  where  the  latch  handle  is  now  placed,  the  evidence 
of  its  previous  position  having  been  overlooked  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  metal  work  of  the  new  door.  The  door  still  hung  on  the 
old  hinges,  the  staples  were  very  deeply  worn,  and  in  the  judgment 
of  the  workmen,  were  the  original  ones  :  one  apparently  had  a  new 
pin  welded  on  to  it,  the  other  a  great  worn  hole  filled  in. 

In  the  wall  to  the  east  of  the  door  is  a  long  hole  for  the  beam, 
which  was  drawn  across  to  bar  the  door.  Its  corresponding  space 
for  insertion  westward  is  now  blocked  by  the  plate  for  receiving  the 
bolt  of  the  new  lock.  The  old  door  had  no  lock.  The  foreman 
believed  that  two  diagonal  bars  had  been  placed  from  the  beam  to 
the  two  lesser  recess  holes  above  and  below. 

The  old  door  has  been  carefully  copied,  its  hinges  where  broken, 
having  been  made  out  from  other  examples  of  the  period."^ 

A  young  life  having  now  come  into  the  benefice  with  apparent 
intention  of  continuance,  it  was  felt  that  the  long  purposed  but 
painfully  delayed  restoration  of  the  nave  might  be  proceeded  with 
and  Mr.  Street  was  applied  to  for  its  direction.  His  first  plan  was 
indeed  a  restoration,  at  least  as  regards  the  windows,  restoring  every 
ancient  one  and  eliminating  all  more  modern  insertions  except 
of  course  the  historic  window,  probably  of  the  later  part  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  inserted  in  the  chancel  to  the  west  of  the 
priest's  door.t 

It  would  seem  that  Mr.  Street  had  confidence  that  the  nineteenth 
century  would  sufficiently  make  its  voice  heard  for  any  further  light 
which  it  might  consider  necessary.  So,  being  called  in  as  a  restorer 
he  first  shewed  himself  fully  equal  to  that  office.  The  next  question 
was  whether  the  two  larger  west  windows  which  had  been  conformed 
to  the  Norman  style  should  remain,  and  one  or  both  of  the  modern 
insertions^,  in  the  south  wall  of  the  nave  be  restored  to  their  original 
condition  or  the  reverse.  Mr.  Street  gave  his  opinion  of  the  greater 
importance  of  a  perfect  west  end  in  view  of  the  retiring  worshipper, 
which  judgment  was  at  once  accepted  as  of  authority.  Thus  then 
we  have  in  the  windows  of  the  east  front  the  number  of  the  Sacred 
Three,  and  altogether  in  the  Sanctuary  its  seven  lights.  Interpret 
also  if  you  will,  these  four  side  lights  in  a  church,  which  will 
hereafter  appear  so  full  of  symbolic  meaning,  as  of  the  light  shed 
upon  the  church  by  the  four  Evangelists. 

«  The  old  door  and  hinges,  etc.,  are  deposited  in  the  Museum,  but  unhappily  the  old 
marks  have  been  sadly  obliterated  by  workmen  having  used  it  to  mix  mortar  upon. 

t  See  note  at  end  on  Low-side  Window,  etc. 

t  Probably  these  large  angular  windows  were  the  outcome  of  the  "  Age  of  Light"  when 
"  Light  without  love  glared  on  the  aching  sight." 
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Note  also  the  form  of  the  early  Norman  window  as  carrying  us 
back  in  sympathy  to  Solomon's  divinely  inspired  Temple  at 
Jerusalem,  for  we  read,  I.  Kings,  YI.  v.  4,  that  "  for  the  house  he 
made  windows  of  narrow  lights  "  the  margin  reading  "  broad  within 
and  narrow  without." 

The  later  Temples  though  of  less  glory  would  probably  follow 
the  type  of  Solomon's.  And  the  Christians,  after  the  destruction  of 
the  Temple  in  the  end  of  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  may 
in  religious  affection  have  handed  down  this  type  of  window  through 
the  more  than  two  centuries,  when  they  were  driven  to  worship  in 
caves,  catacombs,  and  crypts,  till  the  church  was  again  permitted 
to  display  itself  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  or  the 
Crusaders  may  have  brought  back  the  devotion  to  the  ancient  type 
as  a  result  of  their  expeditions  to  the  Holy  Land.  Doubtless  there 
were  reasons  which  would  also  make  the  narrow  windows  convenient, 
the  scarcity  of  glass,  or  of  its  substitute  talk,  insomuch  that  the 
hinges  said  to  remain  on  the  outside  of  some  ISTorman  windows 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  those  examples  were  only  protected  by 
shutters  against  the  wind.  So  also  the  understood  uses  of  churches 
and  their  towers  for  refuge  from  the  sudden  incursion  of  a  foe,  for 
which  purpose  these  impassable  windows  would  be  most  convenient, 
and  to  which  end  the  massive  beam-protection  of  the  great  door 
would  seem  to  point.  At  least  the  height  of  the  windows  from  the 
ground  bespeaks  the  worshipper  to  have  no  thoughts  of  external 
scenes  whilst  in  the  House  of  God. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Street's  roof  the  most  rigid  antiquarian 
could  hardly  object  to  his  not  having  followed  the  construction  of 
the  original  roof  of  the  nave  as  indicated  by  the  beams  which  were 
left  at  the  west  end.  Oak  was  then  abundant  and  accordingly 
seems  to  have  been  lavishly  used,  but  the  appearance  must  have 
been  exceedingly  heavy. 

For  these  Mr.  Street  has  substituted  three  tie-beams,  with  a 
transverse  timber  running  the  length  of  the  nave  about  three  feet 
from  the  wall,  let  into  them  three  inches.  From  this  point  he  has 
followed  the  lines  of  the  old  Norman  chancel  roof,  substituting 
smaller  spars  for  the  tie-beams  of  that  roof,  and  carrying  them  only 
to  the  above  named  transverse  timber,  to  each  of  these  spars  attach- 
ing braces  to  the  roof  rafters,  with  a  collar  above  after  the  pattern 
of  the  truss  of  the  chancel  roof,  but  without  the  recurrence  of  the 
heavy  tie-beams,  these  spars  being  cut  short  at  the  transverse  timber 
into  which  they  are  inserted.  Between  these  spars  he  has  carried 
a  cornice  similar  to  that  in  the  chancel,  with  a  fluted  moulding 
below,  and  a  like  fluted  moulding  on  the  top  of  the  transverse  beam, 
probably  to  cover  some  uncomeliness  in  the  appearance  of  the  spring 
of  the  braces ;  then  he  has  boarded  over  these  spars  and  also  the 
rafters  of  the  roof. 
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Mr.  Street's  performance  in  this  respect  and  his  solid  oak  fittings 
throughout  the  church  are  to  view  for  the  approbation  of  all  visitors. 
The  writer  need  only  observe  that  he  has  not  heard  one  adverse 
criticism,  and  that  Mr.  Street  has  given  sufficient  space  for  the 
"worshipper,  which  is  too  often  sadly  curtailed. 

Parishioners  who  considered  that  they  had  hereditary  rights  to 
certain  seats  resigned  their  claims  in  favour  of  equal  use  by  the 
occupants  of  the  many  new  houses  which  have  been  built  in  the 
parish,  on  the  understanding  that  the  church  should  be  for  ever  free 
to  all  parishioners  and  unappropriated. 

There  yet  remains  one  stone  unturned  to  have  entered  on  all  the 
noteworthy  points  of  the  fabric,  excepting  of  course  the  most 
important  one,  the  sculptures,  which  are  reserved  for  another  Paper ; 
many  have  been  the  questions  addressed  to  it,  but  unless  the  stone 
will  speak,  it  will  probably  retain  its  secret  to  the  end  of  time.  A 
bracket  inserted,  for  it  is  evidently  no  part  of  the  original  building, 
in  the  north  wall  of  the  nave  about  four  feet  from  its  eastern 
extremity.  Has  it  been  for  the  support  of  a  rood  loft  ?  Or  perhaps 
of  a  crucifix,  image,  or  hour-glass  by  the  pulpit ;  but  it  seems  too 
massive  to  have  been  inserted  for  the  latter  purpose."^ 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  happy  escape  of  our  church  from 
destruction  by  foreign  foe  or  faithless  friend.  It  may  be  well  to 
support  this  assertion  by  historic  and  documentary  evidence,  lest  it 
be  supposed  to  be  a  mere  sensational  expression  of  an  over-sensitive 
mind. 

And  first  as  to  the  damage  by  the  Scots  in  the  fourteenth 
century. 

A  tithe  of  the  value  of  the  benefices  of  England  had  been  granted 
to  the  Crown  in  1288  as  a  subsidy  to  the  expenses  of  a  crusade. 
That  this  might  be  reaped  at  its  full  value  a  fresh  valuation  was 
taken,  commonly  known  as  Pope  Nicholas'  taxation,  which  was  not 
finished' till  1292,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  tax  had  not  been 
gathered  in  these  parts  till  the  Scots,  doubtless  not  before  the  death 
of  Edward  I.  in  1307,  and  probably  not  till  after  the  Battle  of 
Bannockburn  in  1314,  had  harried  the  district.  In  consequence  of 
which  Archbishop  Melton  promulgated  the  following  revision  of  the 
aforesaid,  which  is  extracted  from  Archbishop  Melton's  Pegister 
copied  by  Dodsworth  and  now  transcribed  from  his  MSS.  in  the 
Bodleian  Library. 

"  11  E.  2 Et  de  Ecclijs  Archidiaconatus  Ebor  vt 

sequitur. 
Ecclia  cle  Tadecaster  destructa  et  vastata  per  Scotos  XXXV. 

marc'. 
Ecclia  de  Adel    XV.  marc'. 

*  Old  hour-glass  stands  remain  in  like  position  at  Wolvercot  and  Beckley  in  Oxfordshire, 
and  at  Hammoon  or  Ham-Mohun,  Dorset. 
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Ecclia  de  Pannal  ad  nihil  taxatur  quia  Scoti  ibi  hospit- 

abantur,  et  combusserunt  in  recessu  suo. 

Ecclia  de  Harewood    xxiiij  marc." 

Or 
"  And  as  to  the  churches  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  York  as 

follows : — 
The  Church  of  Tadcaster  destroyed  and  laid  waste  by  the 

Scots 35  marks. 

The  Church  of  Adel    15  marks. 

The  Church  of  Pannal  is  taxed  at  nothing  because  the  Scots 

had  quartered  themselves  there,  and  burnt  it  on  their 

departure. 
The  Church  of  Harewood 24  marks." 

When  we  contemplate  the  abundant  marks  of  fire  on  the  porch  of 
our  church,  the  doors  being  the  only  access  to  its  interior,  which  are 
repeated  at  the  angle  of  every  buttress,  where  ignited  timbers  may 
have  been  piled  to  communicate  with  the  projecting  wood  of  the  roof, 
we  have  occasion  to  thank  God  that  our  Church  has  not  suffered  the 
fate  of  Pannal,  whilst  we  hope  that  those  who  had  betaken  them- 
selves to  their  sanctuary  of  refuge  had  resigned  their  ill-matched 
contest  before  they  were  actually  burnt  out ;  as  The  Bruce  ever  bore 
sadly  on  his  heart  the  reproach  of  having  slain  his  rival.  The  Red 
Comyn,  in  a  Sanctuary,  it  may  be  assumed  that  his  followers  would 
hold  their  hands  before  they  suffocated  our  poor  refugees  in  this 
their  church. 

It  is  right  to  record  here  that  a  pledge  of  future  amity  was  found 
the  only  relic  of  the  past  in  the  excavations  for  the  writer's  house 
in  1880,  a  silver  two-penny  piece  of  James  I.,  bearing  on  the  reverse 
the  inscription  "  Rosa  sine  Spina.'"  We  say  not  whether  it  were 
meant  that  the  Scotsman  could  now  grasp  the  Rose  of  England 
without  the  usual  unpleasant  results  of  such  freedom  of  action,  but 
we  will  hope  that  it  is  at  least  a  pledge  that  we  shall  have  no  more 
of  those  unpleasant  raids. 

As  to  the  danger  in  the  seventeenth  century  of  the  special 
features  of  this  interesting  fabric  being  greatly  marred,  if  not  utterly 
destroyed,  by  its  removal  to  another  site  some  two  miles  off,  at  a 
time  when  there  was  little  regard  for  architectural  beauty  or  care 
for  what  was  ancient,  the  writer  is  enabled  by  the  courtesy  of 
S.  W.  Kershaw,  E.S.A.,  of  the  Lambeth  Palace  Library,  to  give 
exact  copies  from  the  original  documents,  now  preserved  in  that 
Library. 

Extract  from  Survey  of  Church  Lands,  vol.  xviii.,  p.  329, 
Anno  1649. 

"  Wee  finde  belonging  to  the  Parish  Church  of  Addle  a  Parson- 
age  presentative   w^^  Cure   of  Souls  :  the  Advowson  for  Henry 
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Arthington  Esq^.  And  that  the  proffitts  of  and  belonging  to  the 
said  P'sonage  are  about  the  value  of  seaventye  pounds  per  ann. 

"Mr.  William  Clarkson,  a  payneful  and  pious  Mynister  is 
Parson  whoe  receyveth  the  proffitts  and  performes  the  Cure 
diligentlye.* 

"  Wee  finde  the  Parish  butt  competent  for  a  Parish. 

"  Butt  the  Church  very  ill  scituate  (viz.)  at  the  emptyest  skirt 
of  the  Parish,  and  furthest  distant  from  the  most  populous  partes 
thereof. 

"  Therefore  wee  doe  joyne  w^^^  the  desires  of  the  Parishion'"^  that 
the  said  Parish  Church  maye  be  removed  by  the  approbation  of  the 
State  and  rebuilt  in  the  centre  of  the  Parish,  w^^  the  Parishion^^ 
are  willing  to  doe  at  their  owne  charge  if  they  maye  have  order 
therefore." 

Extract  from  Augiiientation  of  Church  Lands,  circa  1657,  vol. 
1001,  folio  42  :— 

"  The  Parish  is  not  competent  for  a  Parish,  and  the  Church  very 
ill  scituate,  furthest  distant  from  y®  most  populous  partes  thereof : 
it  is  therefore  desired  it  may  be  built  in  the  centre  of  the  Parish, 
the  Parishioners  being  willing  to  doe  it  at  their  owne  charge." 

The  Henry  Arthington  named  in  the  former  of  these  documents 
as  the  patron  of  the  benefice,  whose  residence  was  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  parish,  three  miles  distant,  might  naturally  desire 
that  the  Parish  Church  should  be  brought  a  little  nearer  to  him ; 
and  having  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the 
sister  of  General  Fairfax,  it  may  be  supposed  that  his  wishes  with 
regard  to  the  parish  in  which  he  resided  and  held  the  largest  estate 
would  be  treated  with  ample  consideration  by  the  powers  of  the  day. 

But  happily  our  church  has  been  spared  to  be  restored  to  some- 
thing like  its  original  comeliness,  and  Arthington  provided  with  a 
church  of  its  own. 


THE  LOW-SIDE  WINDOW,  MEMORIALS  &  SCRIPTURES,  &c. 


The  Low-stde  Window. 
A  window  so  inserted  occurs  in  very  many  churches  of  earlier  date,  and 
its  object  has  been  the  occasion  of  much  discussion,  many  theories,  yet  no 
distinct  conclusion  ;  one  theory  is  that  it  was  so  inserted  for  the  ministration 
of  the  rites  of  the  church  to  lepers,  after  leprosy  had  been  introduced  into  the 
country  during  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  for  lepers  were  not  allowed  nearer 
intercourse  Avith  their  fellow-men.  It  seems  not  to  be  generally  known  how 
largely  leprosy,  from  which  we  are  now  so  mercifully  free,  at  that  time  prevailed 
in  England.  It  is  testified  by  the  many  lazar  or  leper  houses  which  existed  in 
our  country,  and  the  funds  of  which,  no  longer  required  for  their  special 
purpose,  are  the  basis  of  many  of  our  excellent  charities. 

*  An  inscription,  "  1662.  W.C,"  on  the  lintel  of  the  north  door  of  the  rectory  house,  now 
removed  to  another  position,  shews  that  Mr.  Clarkson  was  not  careless  about  domestic 
accommodation. 
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Memorial  Glass  and  Tablets. 

This  window  now  contains  four  memorial  tablets — (1)  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion :  "P.M.,  Thos.  Kirke  of  Cookridge  Esqre.  dyed  ye  24th  day  ot  April 
Ao.  Dni.,  1706.  Henry  Giles  in  a  most  gratefull  memory  of  his  eve.  hone, 
friend,  H.P."  Henry  Giles  was  a  celebrated  glass-stainer  at  York  ;  (2)  In 
memory  of  the  Reverend  William  Jackson,  26  years  Rector  of  the  Parish,  who 
was  buried  at  Weston,  near  Bath,  in  1766,  and  of  his  son,  interred  in  this 
church  ;  and  (3  and  4)  In  memory  of  his  grand-daughter,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Hutchinson.  In  the  quatrefoil  above  is  a  diagram  of  a  later  date  of  the 
Mystery  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

Mr.  Street  removed  the  then  east  window  to  the  vestry  to  make  way  for 
the  restoration  of  the  three  original  windows,  the  outlines  of  two  of  which  were 
manifest  in  the  exterior  wall.  This  window  contains  the  arms  of  Arthington, 
Breary  (then  Rector),  and  Kirke  above,  and  the  royal  arms  beneath,  with  the 
inscription — "Henry  Giles  fecit  Ao.  1681."  The  masonry  is  probably  of  a 
little  earlier  date. 

In  the  faculty  for  restoration,  1878,  it  was  ordered  that  all  memorial 
tablets  in  the  chancel  should  be  removed  to  the  vestry  or  to  the  passage 
thereto,  which  was  designed  in  order  to  show  the  north  wall  of  the  church 
more  entirely  by  detaching  the  vestry  from  it.  There  was  previously  a  vestry 
here  adjoining  the  church,  but  probably  none  in  earlier  times.  Accordingly, 
there  are  now  in  this  passage  : — 

(1)  A  tablet  to  Henry  Arthington,  died  Feb.  23,  1681,  erected  by  his 
relative,  Cyril,  of  the  same  name,  who  says  that  the  former  had  made  him 
Hercdem  ex  asse. 

(2)  To  the  Reverend  Sandford  Hardcastle,  Rector  of  Adel,  who  died  Oct. 
24,  1788,  and  was  interred  at  Methley,  erected  by  his  widow,  Sarah,  Countess 
of  Mexborough. 

(3)  To  Thomas  Arthington,  who  died  Sept.  29,  1801,  aged  75  (he  was  the 
last  of  the  family). 

There  was  also  a  tablet  in  the  nave,  to  which  the  above  order  did  not 
extend,  but  which  was  submitted  to  it  on  the  understanding  that  that  order 
would  be  faithfully  carried  out.  This  is  a  most  touching  memorial  of  Margaret, 
wife  of  Joseph  Briggs  Dickson,  who  died  within  a  month  of  her  marriage, 
when  on  her  wedding  tour. 

On  the  north  wall  of  the  nave  are  two  brasses  in  memory  of  the  Reverend 
John  Harker,  who  died  in  1761,  and  of  his  wife  and  children.  These  brasses 
were  found  under  the  flagging  of  the  aisle,  -when  the  flue  of  a  heating  apparatus 
was  laid,  about  1830  ;  and  on  the  same  occasion  a  monumental  slab  with 
inscription  in  Early  English  letters,  which  unfortunately  was  broken  before 
its  character  was  recognized,  of  which  little  more  can  be  deciphered  than 
quondam  hujus  eccl.  :  which  seems  to  indicate  that  it  had  been  a  memorial  to 
a  former  Rector.     The  remains  of  this  are  in  the  Museum. 

The  only  relic  which  was  found  during  the  restoration  in  1878  was  a 
tombstone  of  the  common  grit  of  the  country,  with  a  cross  flory  in  relief  upon 
it,  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave  :  this  now  lies  in  the  churchyard  with  the 
stone  coffins.  Here  also  we  may  mention  that  the  sill  of  the  south-west  door 
was  so  worn  that  it  had  to  be  replaced.  It  also  now  lies  amongst  the  relics  in 
the  churchyard,  a  testimony  to  the  many  feet  which  in  the  lapse  of  ages  had 
trodden  this  threshold,  though  in  a  sparse  population. 

SCRIPTUEES   ON  THE  WALLS. 

When  in  1843  the  hatchments  were  removed  from  the  walls  of  the  chancel 
to  their  present  position  in  the  vaulting  of  its  roof,  they  revealed  texts  on  the 
walls  which  had  been  protected  by  them  from  successive  coatings  of  limewash. 
They  appeared  on  a  first  coating  of  wash,  and  on  a  second  which  had  not  been 
washed  over,  shewing  that  the  walls  had  been  left  bare  till  that  treatment ; 
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and  as  the  character  of  the  letters  was  Elizabethan,  indicating  an  approximate 
period  at  least  to  which  the  wall  had  been  left  uncoated,  only  one  of  the  texts 
was  distinctly  legible,  namely,  Keep  thy  Font  when  Thou  goest  into  the  Hoiise 
of  God,  over  the  priest's  door.  And  again,  when  in  1878,  the  accumulations 
of  wash  were  being  taken  from  the  nave,  Scriptures  appeared,  notably,  the 
Beatitudes  extended  at  considerable  length,  nearly  opposite  the  great  door. 
And,  unless  memory  fails,  the  Ten  Commandments  were  drawn  out  in  like 
length  eastward  of  the  former. 

The  Font. 

The  bowl  of  the  present  font  was  lying  in  the  churchyard  in  1809.  The 
coarse  grain  of  its  stone,  and  the  shallowness  of  its  basin,  negative  any  idea  of 
its  being  Norman .  There  are  the  remains  of  one  of  unadorned  workmanship, 
which  is  probably  more  ancient.     The  present  base  is  modern. 
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The  Burial    Ground    of    The    Grey   Friars,    Northampton. — By 
Sir  H.  E.  L  Dryden,  Bart.,  Hon.  Mem.  Soc.  Ant.  Scot. 

IN  1887  houses  were  pulled  down  in  the  angle  contained  between 
Newland  and  the  south  side  of  Princes  Street  in  order  to 
build  the  new  Temperance  Hall,  and  excavation  was  made  to  contain 
the  cellars  and  foundations  of  the  new  building.  The  space 
excavated  was  about  97  ft.  east  and  west,  56  ft.  north  and  south  at 
the  east  end,  30  ft.  north  and  south  at  the  west  end,  and  about  7  ft. 
deep  from  the  surface  of  Princes  Street. 
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Over  this  whole  space  interments  were  found  numbering  80  or 
90.  The  ground  falls  to  the  west  and  to  the  south,  but  the  inter- 
ments were  nearly  on  a  level,  being  about  6  ft.  deep  at  the  north- 
east, about  2  ft.  deep  at  the  west  end,  and  4  ft.  deep  at  the  south. 
A  street  going  north  from  Princes  Street,  parallel  to  Newland,  and 
at  about  114  ft.  from  it,  is  called  Grey  Friars  Street,  though  the 
place  of  the  Friary  is  not  known,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
excavation  was  on  part  of  the  burial  ground  of  the  Friary  (see 
Plate  III.,  Fig.  \).  Bridges  mentions  in  Vol.  I.,  page  455,  that 
"  The  order  of  the  Franciscans  or  Grey  Friars  had  here  [in  North- 
ampton] a  settlement  soon  after  coming  to  England  in  1224,  and 
an  habitation  in  St.  Giles'  parish.  Afterwards  removing  to  the 
north-east  of  the  town,  they  built  a  house  iipon  ground  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Sepulchre,  which  had  been  given  them  by  the  townsmen, 
who  were  therefore  said  to  be  the  founders.  It  was  the  largest  and 
best  house  of  Friars  in  Northampton.  This  convent  we  apprehend 
to  have  been  built  about  the  30th  year  of  Henry  III.  (1245),  in 
which  year  they  obtained  a  grant  of  10  oaks  out  of  Salcey  forest." 

Several  distinguished  people  were  buried  in  the  church. 

No  accurate  account  was  taken  of  the  numbers  of  interments 
found  in  the  late  excavations,  but,  by  the  account  given  by  the 
workpeople  during  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  work,  there  must 
have  been  at  least  80.  The  skeletons  were  not  accompanied  by  any 
indication  of  coffins,  except  four  which  were  in  stone  coffins 
(Plate  III.,  2,  3,  and  4:).  No.  2  is  of  red  stone,  built  up  of  several 
pieces,  without  any  bottom  or  cover.  Possibly  they  had  wooden 
covers.     The  headstone  is  1ft.  3^  in.  wide  and  10  in.  deep  outside. 

No.  3  is  very  similar.  The  headstone  is  1  ft.  9|  in.  wide  and 
11^  in.  deep. 

^The  third  coffin  (No.  4)  is  of  oolite,  well  worked.  It  is  5  ft.  1 1  in. 
long,  1ft.  10  in.  wide  at  the  head,  and  lOf  in.  at  the  foot.  The 
lid  is  3|-  in.  thick,  of  the  same  size  as  the  coffin,  and  not  ridged. 
On  it  in  relief  is  a  cross  "  potent,"  at  the  top  of  a  stem  which  is  set 
on  three  steps,  with  the  double  U  ornament  (OC)  in  the  middle  of  the 
stem.     The  edges  of  the  slab  are  beaded. 

The  lid  was  fastened  to  the  sides  of  the  coffin  with  four  iron 
cramps.  In  the  bottom  are  two  holes.  The  coffin,  lid  included, 
has  been  much  broken  by  superincumbent  weights.  Coffins  with 
ornamented  lids  were  intended  to  be  placed  with  the  top  of  the  lid 
level  with  the  surface  of  the  floor ;  but  this  coffin  was  not  at  a 
higher  level  than  the  other  interments,  and,  as  this  was  without 
doubt  an  external  burial  ground,  the  carved  lid  never  was  visible. 
In  this  coffin  were  remnants  of  hair-cloth. 

The  fourth  coffin  was  only  partially  disturbed. 

Probably  coffins  and  coffin  lids  of  this  kind  were  *'  kept  in  stock  " 
by  the  masons   or  by    fraternities.     Mr.  Kowe,  in  his  paper  on 
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"  Horizontal  Memorial  Slabs,"  published  in  the  volume  of  the 
Associated  Societies  for  1878,  p.  241,  calls  the  ornament  mentioned 
before  as  the  "  double  U/'  "The  double  Omega,"  from  its  similarity 
(with  the  stem  of  the  cross)  to  the  Greek  letter.  He  states  that  it 
is  found  only  in  a  certain  part  of  England,  of  which  Southwell  is 
the  most  northern  point,  Great  Yarmouth  the  most  southern,  the 
coast  the  most  eastern,  and  Hargrave  in  Northamptonshire  the  most 
western.  He  is  certainly  wrong  in  taking  such  narrow  limits,  as  it 
occurs  in  various  places  in  Northamptonshire  more  west  than 
Hargrave,  and  at  least  as  far  south  as  Ipswich.  He  supposes  it  to 
represent  a  trestle,  but  Mr.  Bloxam  takes  it  to  be  a  conventional 
representation  of  ornamental  hinges  of  a  chest. 

Although  in  old  times,  when  interments  took  place  without 
coffins,  or  in  wooden  coffins,  the  body  was  laid  at  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  from 
the  surface,  yet  it  is  certain  that  when  a  body  was  buried  in  a 
stone  coffin  in  most  instances  the  surface  of  the  lid  was  shewn, 
whether  in  or  out  of  a  church,  and  the  coffin  and  its  occupant  were 
only  the  thickness  of  the  lid  below  the  pavement  or  turf,  as  the 
case  might  be,  the  only  additional  protection  being  the  mortar  with 
which  presumably  the  lid  was  adjusted  to  the  coffin.  In  some  cases 
it  is  evident  that  part  of  the  coffin  was  above  the  pavement  of  a 
church,  especially  under  monumental  arches.  Apparently  in  some 
cases  a  slab,  plain  or  ornate,  was  placed  at  the  surface  over  a  body 
buried  without  a  coffin,  at  some  distance  below.  The  lids  varied 
considerably  in  thickness.  In  this  district  the  slabs  of  red  stone 
are  thicker  than  those  of  lime  stone.  One  ornamental  slab  of  red 
stone  found  a  few  years  ago  at  the  "  Cross  Keys,"  was  when  found 
1  ft.  1  in.  thick.  It  was  reduced  in  thickness  before  removed  to 
the  Museum. 

The  burial  ground  of  St.  Andrew's  Priory  has  been  disturbed 
on  many  occasions,  the  first  being  in  the  time  of  the  late  Mr.  G. 
Baker.  It  included  at  least  the  area  between  Francis  Street  and 
Upper  Harding  Street  from  their  junction  with  Crane  Street  on  the 
south  to  about  half-way  towards  their  junction  with  Priory  Street. 
The  coffin  lids  once  in  possession  of  Mr.  Baker,  and  now  in  the 
Museum,  were  found  in  the  gardens  attached  to  houses  on  the  north 
side  of  Crane  Street,  between  Francis  Street  and  Upper  Harding 
Street.  The  discoveries  show  an  area  of  about  200  ft.  north  and 
south,  by  about  110  ft.  east  and  west,  and  the  burial  ground  may 
have  been  much  larger. 

A  workman  who  helped  to  uncover  these,  informed  the  writer 
of  this  article  that  in  some  cases  the  coffin  had  a  plain  lid  fastened 
by  cramps  to  the  coffin,  and  over  that  a  false  lid  with  ornament. 

There  have  been  also  found,  several  interments  in  coffins  formed 
of  many  thin  slabs  and  covered  by  the  same.  In  one  case  at  least, 
a  cross  and  stem  were  engraved  on  the  several  coverers,  treating 
them  as  one  slab. 
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The  former  Chancel  of  All  Saints^  Church,  Northampton,  and  the 
Crypt  under  it. — By  Sir  H.  E.  L.  Deyden,  Bart.,  Hon.  Mem. 
Soc.  Ant.,  Scot. 

IN  the  Architectural  Society's  Volume  for  1881,  is  a  "Memoir 
on  AU  Saints'  Church,"  by  the  Eev.  E.  B.  Hull,  the  Vicar. 
In  1882  a  new  organ  chamber  was  constructed  on  the  north  side  of 
the  chancel.  In  excavating  for  this  a  portion  of  the  north  wall  of 
the  former  chancel,  and  of  a  diagonal  buttress  at  its  north-east 
angle  were  disclosed,  and  these  ha^e  been  preserved  in  the  present 
bellows  chamber. 

In  last  year,  the  heating  apparatus  in  the  Crypt  required  repair, 
and  in  doing  this,  the  central  pillar  was  exposed  to  view.  By  this, 
the  original  level  of  the  floor  of  the  Crypt  was  ascertained. 

The  surface  of  the  ground  outside  is  now  about  4  ft.  6  in.  above 
the  surface  during  the  existence  of  the  old  Chancel.  The  level  of 
the  floor  of  the  former  Chancel  was  perhaps  a  few  inches  lower  than 
that  of  the  present  floor.  On  the  north  outside,  the  present  plinth 
is  flush  with  the  wall  of  the  former  Chancel  above  its  plinth,  which 
is  a  plain  chamfer  of  3  in.  projection.  The  old  wall  remains  for 
3  ft.  4  in.  above  that  plinth,  and  1  ft.  below  it ;  and  the  old  found- 
ation, rougher  wall,  as  low  as  the  bottom  of  the  Crypt,  which  is 
1 6  ft.  9  in.  below  the  top  of  the  modern  plinth. 

The  junction  of  the  angle  buttress  with  the  old  north  wall  is  at 
18  ft.  0  in.  from  the  east  wall  of  the  present  transept.  The  side  of 
the  buttress  just  above  the  plinth  is  1  ft.  9  in.  in  projection,  and  its 
face  about  2  ft.  6  in.,  a  peculiar  proportion.  (See  Plate  I.,  Jig.  1). 
On  the  south  side,  the  wall  of  the  present  Chancel  overlaps  that  of 
the  former  one  by  about  2  ft.  6  in.,  that  is,  it  is  outside  the  old  wall. 

The  Crypt  is  under  part  of  the  present  Chancel,  and  extends 
under  a  part  of  the  nave.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  former 
church  was  a  cross  church  with  a  central  tower,  of  which  parts 
remain  embodied  in  the  present  tower.  Therefore  the  whole  length 
of  the  present  nave  was  choir.  The  Crypt  appears  to  have  been 
originally  22  ft  10  in.  scpare  internally.  It  is  divided  into  four 
squares  by  longitudinal  and  transverse  ribs,  forming  pointed  arches^ 
and  each  quarter  is  crossed  by  diagonal  ribs  all  1ft.  1|  in.  wide, 
with  plain  chamfers.  (See  Plates  II.  ^  III.)  The  central  pillar 
is  octagon  of  1  ft.  8|  in.  diameter,  with  moulded  cap  and  projecting 
base,  both  octagon.  From  the  bottom  of  the  base  (the  v^riginal  floor 
level)  to  the  top  of  the  cap  is  6  ft.  4iin.  The  present  floor  is 
1ft.  11^  in.  above  the  former  one.  A  pilaster  on  the  south  wall 
remains  visible,  above  the  present  floor,  but  that  part  is  semicircular 
and  an  insertion.  The  lower  part,  which  is  original,  half-octagon 
of  1  ft  4  in.  diameter  with  a  base  corresponding,  is  under  the  present 
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floor.  The  cap  has  been  destroyed.  (Plate  II.)  In  the  east  wall 
are  two  small  rectangular  windows,  now  blocked,  which  show  that 
the  east  end  of  the  old  church  extended  no  farther — about  16  ft. 
short  of  the  present  east  end,  and  agreeing  with  the  angle  buttress 
described  before.  The  present  entrance  is  from  the  outside  on  the 
south  of  the  Chancel,  but  it  is  not  clear  that  this  was  the  original 
entrance,  though  it  probably  was. 

The  vault  arches  are  6  ft.  1 H  in  from  the  level  of  the  impost  to 
the  soffit  of  the  apex.  They  have  no  bosses.  The  side  walls  are 
lined  with  stone  from  about  6  ft.  to  about  2  ft.  thick,  which  doubt- 
less has  been  done  for  the  security  of  the  superstructure.  We  might 
fairly  suppose  that  this  was  done  when  the  new  church  was  built  in 
1675-80,  but  the  fact  that  the  splays  of  the  two  window-openings 
have  been  continued  through  the  lining,  goes  to  show  that  the  lining 
was  made  when  the  windows  admitted  light  during  the  existence  of 
the  former  Chancel. 

The  Crypt  is  now  about  18  ft.  0  in.  east  and  west,  by  19  ft.  2  in. 
north  and  south. 

It  is  evident  that  in  the  former  church,  the  steps  from  the  main 
part  of  the  choir  to  the  Chancel  or  sanctuary  were  farther  west  than 
the  present  ones,  as  there  is  not  room  below  the  pavement  of  the 
nave  for  the  stones  of  the  vault,  and  accordingly  the  vault  has  been 
mutilated  to  make  room  for  the  pavement. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  documentary  evidence  exists  of  the 
date  of  the  former  choir  or  chancel  j  but  the  capital  of  the  central 
pillar  of  the  Crypt,  and  the  diagonal  buttress  seem  to  assign  it  to 
the  fourteenth  century.  In  the  excavations  one  stone  was  discovered 
which  had  been  part  of  a  window  jumb,  and  gives  the  whole  section, 
and  part  of  a  mullion  of  the  same,  or  a  similar  window.   {See  Plate). 

The  purpose  of  these  small  Crypts  was  for  the  reception  of  bones 
not  inclosed  in  coffins  or  tombs,  and  those  at  Eothwell  in  this 
county,  and  Hythe  in  Kent,  still  retain  a  large  number.  They  must 
be  distinguished  from  the  much  earlier  and  larger  Crypts,  such  as 
those  at  Canterbury,  York,  Hexham,  Ripon,  Eepton,  and  other 
churches.  Of  this  latter  kind  there  are  many  abroad  which  often, 
and  perhaps  usually,  contained  the  tomb  of  a  Saint. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  a  list  of  the  Crypts  in  this 
county  is  subjoined,  with  the  sizes. 

East  &  West.      North  &  South, 
ft.     in.  ft.     in. 

Brackley,  St.  Peter's     15     10  15     10 

Harlestone 6     11  16       4 

Higham  Ferrers  Bedehouse  14       I  14       1 

Higham  Ferrers  Church    10     11  11       0 

Irthlingborough    32       0  21        0 

Same  15     10  13       0 
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East  &  West.      North  &  South. 

Kingsthorpe 15       7  15       7 

Northborough    

Northampton,  All  Saints' 22     10  22     10 

Same  same        Now  filled  up. 

Eothwell    30       3  15       1 

Towcester 16       7  16       7 

Wellingborough     Now  a  vault. 

There  are  a  few  other  chambers,  now  vaults,  which  were  perhaps 
always  so.  A  t  Brixworth  is  a  Crypt  in  the  form  of  an  ambulatory. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  large  Crypt  at  Irthlingborough  was 
a  charnel  house.  (See  Bloxam's  Architecture,  1882,  Vol.  II.  185). 
The  width  of  the  crypt  at  Northampton  gives  at  least  a  minimum 
width  of  the  chancel  or  Lady-chapel,  and  if  we  compare  this  with 
the  remains  of  the  central  tower  we  find  that  the  tower  was  very 
small  in  proportion  to  the  choir.  (See  Plate  attached  to  Mr.  Hull's 
Paper.)  The  outside  width  of  the  tower  was  about  equal  to  the 
inside  width  of  the  choir. 

Under  the  central  part  of  the  south  aisle  was  a  small  Crypt  used 
as  a  charnel  house.  The  entrance  to  it  as  stated  was  by  a  stair  on 
its  west  side,  from  the  floor  of  the  aisle.  It  had  on  its  south  side 
an  opening  sloping  upwards  to  the  surface  outside  for  light,  and  for 
the  admission  of  bones. 

This  Crypt  was  filled  up  when  extensive  repairs  and  alterations 
were  done  in  1866. 


Domesday  Book,  Northamptonshire. — By  Christopher  A.  Markham. 
A  Paper  read  at  the  Annual  Meeting  held  on  Monday,  12th  Dec- 
ember, 1887. 

mmS  remarkable  record,  the  oldest  land  registry  and  census,  of 
I       any  extent,  in  England,  was  according  to  some  authorities 
commenced  in   1081,  but  according  to   others  in   1085.     Eyton, 
taking  the  latter  view,  says  : — 

"  On  any  hypothesis  as  to  the  time  taken  by  the  different 

processes  which  resulted  in  Domesday  Book,  the  whole,  that 

is  the  survey,  the  transcription,  and  the  codification,  were 

completed  in  less  than  eight  months,  and  three  of  the  eight 

were  winter  months.     No  such  miracle  of  clerkly  and  executive 

capacity  has  been  worked  in  England  since." 

It  is  clear  by  the  colophon  in  the  second  volume  that  it  was 

completed  in   1086,  the   said    colophon   being   in    the   following 

words : — 

"  Anno  millesimo  octogesimo  sexto  ab  incarnatione  Domini 
vicesimo  vero  regni  Willelmi  facta  est  ista  descriptio  non  solum 
per  hos  tres  comitatus  sed  etiam  per  alios." 


to  inw  rmf  <$Vttfe. 


\ 
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The  writer  of  the  account  of  the  Domesday  Book  issued  by  the 
Eoyal  Historical  Society  also  follows  this  view,  and  takes  it  for 
granted  that  the  survey  was  completed  in  eight  months. 

But  on  the  other  hand  Eadulphus  Niger,  monk  of  Cogishall,  in 
Essex,  writing  in  the  time  of  the  Conqueror,  hath  these  words  ; — 
"  Annis  1081, 1082, 1083, 1084, 1085, 1086.  Hex Williemus 
describi  fecit  annes  Barones  &  f eudatos  milites  &  quot  carucatas 
terrae  quisque  habebant  et  redditus  possessionum," 
Thus  allowing  six  years  instead  of  eight  months  for  the  work. 
This  Eodulph  is  quoted  in  Coke's  Institutes,  published  in  1669, 
and  this  statement  is  followed  by  the  law  text  books.     It  is  clear 
that  the  Northamptonshire  survey  was  compiled  after  Nov.,  1083, 
as  Scaldwell  was  given  to   Saint  Edmundsbury  for  the   soul  of 
Queen  Matilda,  who  died  in  that  year. 

The  manner  of  making  the  survey  will  perhaps  be  best  described 
in  the  words  of  the  contemporary  writer  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle.  After  relating  how  in  the  year  1085  England  was 
threatened  with  invasion  from  Denmark  and  Flanders,  and  how 
King  William  prepared  for  its  defence  by  laying  waste  the  sea- 
shores, and  by  raising  the  largest  army  that  had  ever  been  seen  in 
the  island : — 

*'  billeting  the  soldiers  upon  his  subjects  every  man  according 
to  the  land  which  he  possessed." 
The  annalist  goes  on  to  say  that  at  mid-winter,  when  the  king 
was  at  Gloucester, 

"  he  had  a  great  consultation,  and  spoke  very  deeply  with 
his  witan  concerning  this  land,  how  it  was  held,  and  what 
were  its  tenantry.  He  then  sent  his  men  all  over  England, 
into  every  shire,  and  caused  them  to  ascertain  how  many 
hundred  hydes  of  land  it  contained,  and  what  lands  the  king 
had  in  it,  what  cattle  there  were  in  the  several  counties,  and 
how  much  revenue  he  ought  to  get  yearly  from  each.  He  also 
caused  them  to  write  down  how  much  land  belonged  to  his 
archbishops,  to  his  bishops,  his  abbots,  and  his  earls,  and — 
that  I  may  be  brief — what  property  every  inhabitant  of  all 
England  possessed  in  land  or  in  cattle,  and  how  much  money 
this  was  worth.  So  very  straitly  did  he  cause  the  survey  to 
be  made,  that  there  was  not  a  single  hyde,  nor  a  yardland  of 
ground,  nor — it  is  shameful  to  say  what  he  thought  no  shame 
to  do — was  there  an  ox,  or  a  cow,  or  a  pig  passed  by,  and  that 
was  not  set  down  in  the  accounts  and  then  all  these  writings 
were  brought  to  him." 
The  Commissioners  appointed  to  make  the  survey  were  to  visit 
each  county  and  village,  to  inquire  the  name  of  the  place,  who  held  it 
in  the  time  of  King  Edward  the  Confessor,  the  then  present  possessor, 
how  much  grass  and  arable  land  there  was  in  the  manor,  how  many 
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villagers,  how  many  free  tenants,  how  much  wood,  meadow,  and 
pasture,  the  number  of  mills  and  fish  ponds,  what  had  been  added 
to  or  taken  away  from  the  place,  and  how  much  each  free  man  had. 

This  was  all  estimated  as  a  three-fold  return,  first  as  it  was  in 
the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  then  as  it  was  bestowed  by 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  lastly  as  it  was  at  the  time  of  the 
survey,  and  then  these  particulars  were  all  sent  to  Winchester, 
where  they  were  arranged  and  entered  in  the  Domesday  Book. 

The  whole  of  England  except  Northumberland,  Cumberland, 
Westmoreland,  Durham,  and  part  of  Lancashire  is  described ;  and 
when  we  think  of  the  very  large  extent  of  country  surveyed,  and 
the  great  difficulty  of  travelling,  owing  to  the  roads  being  oftimes 
almost,  if  not  quite  impassable,  we  may  well  wonder  at  the  complete- 
ness and  accuracy  of  the  work,  as  well  as  at  the  shortness  of  the 
time  taken  for  the  survey,  even  supposing  it  took  six  years  to 
complete. 

Domesday  Book  is  contained  in  two  volumes  of  different  size. 
The  first,  in  folio,  comprises  almost  all  England,  having  382  leaves. 
The  second  volume,  in  quarto,  comprises  the  counties  of  Essex, 
Norfolk,  and  Suffolk.  The  writing  is  very  good,  the  letters  being 
separately  and  carefully  formed,  and  the  name  of  the  county  written 
at  the  head  of  each  page,  sometimes  with  capitals  in  red  ink,  some- 
times with  a  red  line  drawn  through  the  word.  The  red  and  black 
ink  are  as  perfect  as  when  the  book  was  written  eight  hundred  years 
ago.  The  plate  is  a  facsimile  reproduction  of  the  first  portion  of 
the  Northamptonshire  survey. 

Camden  remarks  that  it  pleases  him  to  call  the  book  Guliemi 
Librum  Gensualem,  it  is  also  called  Liber  Judicialis  Wilhelmi 
Conquestoris,  and  sometimes  Magna  Rolla  Winton. 

The  tenure  of  ancient  demesne  exists  only  in  those  manors 
which  were  in  the  hands  of  Edward  the  Confessor  or  William  the 
Conquerer,  so  no  land  can  be  held  in  ancient  demesne  unless  it 
appear  in  Domesday  Book  where  it  is  denominated  Terrce  Regis 
Edtoardi  or  TerrcB  Regis  ;  and  from  this  record  there  is  no  appeal, 
nor  is  there  any  averment  against  it,  it  being  a  book  of  such  great 
authority  that  even  the  Conquerer  himself  submitted  some  cases 
wherein  he  was  concerned  to  be  decided  by  it ;  and  from  this  the 
name  is  supposed  to  be  derived,  being  a  final  appeal  like  the  doom 
and  judgment  at  Doomsday. 

The  tenants  in  ancient  demesne  formerly  enjoyed  many  priviliges 
such  as  freedom  from  tolls  and  taxes,  and  the  right  to  sue  and  be 
sued  only  in  their  lord's  court,  but  now,  of  course,  all  these  immu- 
nities and  privileges  have  passed  away. 

The  Domesday  Book  for  Northamptonshire  enumerates  thirty 
hundreds,  but  a  considerable  part  of  Rutlandshire  was  included  in 
this  county,   Wiceslea   Wapentake   embracing  the  Townships  of 
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Barrowden,  Belmesthorpe,  Bisbrook,  Caldecote,  Casterton  Magna, 
Casterton  Parva,  Empingham,  Essendine,  Glaston,  Home,  Kelthorpe, 
Ketton,  Liiffenham  (JS'orth  and  South),  Lyddington,  Ryhall,  Seaton, 
Snelston,  Dry  Stoke,  Thorpe-by- Water,  Tickencote,  Tin  well,  and 
Tolthorpe  being  considered  part  of  this  county. 

The  Eutlandshire  part  of  the  survey  having  only  the  recorded 
population  of  862  persons,  much  of  the  present  county  being  in 
Lincolnshire  as  well  as  Northamptonshire.  *By  Inquisition  taken 
in  the  fourth  year  of  Edward  I.,  Eutland  was  certified  to  have  been 
given  by  Henry  III.  to  the  King  of  the  Almaines. 

Camden  writing  about  the  year  1580,  remarks  that — 

"  As  for  this  little  county  [of  Rutland]  it  may  seem  to  have 

been  ordained  a  Shire  or  County  but  of  late  dales.     For  in 

King  Edward  the  Confessour's  time  it  was  counted  a  part  of 

Northamptonshire,  and  our  Historiographers  who  wrote  three 

hundred  yeares  agoe  and  upward,  reckoned  it  not  in  the  number 

of  Shires." 

In  the  Cottonian  M.S.  which  contains  an  account  of  the  number 

of  hides  in  Northamptonshire,  compiled  in  the  reign  of  of  Henry  II., 

the   hundreds   are   enumerated  as  being  twenty-eight  besides  the 

Burgh  of  St.  Peter. 

And  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  they  were  contracted  to  and 
and  merged  in  the  present  number  of  twenty,  and  were  then  called 
by  the  names  they  now  bear. 

The  Hundred  of  Codweston  is  situated  in  Staffordshire  and  was 
no  doubt  inserted  in  this  county  by  mistake.  The  following  villages 
now  in  adjoining  counties  were  formerly  in  Northamptonshire  : — 
Berthewelle  (Berkswell),  Witacre  (Whitacre),  Salwebrige  (Saw- 
bridge),  Wavre  (Wavre),  and  Wicford  perhaps  Whichford  in 
Warwickshire. 

Finemere  (Finmere),  Hedham  (Hethe),  Schildeswelle  (Shelswell), 
Cotesforde  (Cottesforde),  Cerlentone  (Carlton),  S<;iptone  (Shipton), 
and  Sciptone  (Sibfordj  in  Oxfordshire. 

Farnedis  (Farndish)  and  Potintone  (Poddington)  in  Bedfordshire. 
Oitone  (Orton  ?)  and  Stabintone  (Stibbington)  in  Huntingdon- 
shire. 

According  to  Sir  Henry  Ellis  there  were  6Q  Tenants  in  capite 
enumerated  for  Northamptonshire,  and  amongst  them  the  following 
are  the  most  interesting  : — 

Rex  Willelmus  King  William. 

Episcopus  Baiocensis  The  Bishop  of  Bayeaux. 

„         Dunelmensis  ,,  Durham. 

„         Constantiensis  „  Coutance. 

„         Lincolniensis  „  Lincoln. 

*  Bridges'  History  of  Northamptonshire,  vol.  I.,  3. 
VOL.  XIX.,  PT.  I.  I 
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Nine  Abbeys  and  the  Ecclesia  Sancti  Eemigii  Remensis  or 

Church  of  St.  Eemigius  at  Rheims,  and 
Comes  Moritoniensis     The  Earl  of  Moriton. 
Comes  de  Mellent  „  Mellent. 

Comes  Alanus  ,,       Alan. 

„       Albericus  ,,       Alberic. 

„       Hugo  „       Hugh. 

Ogerius  Brito  Oger  the  Briton. 

Maino  Brito  Maino         „ 

Gislebertus  Coqus  Gilbert  the  Cook. 
Ansgerus  Capellanus  et  Lenuinus  Presbyter  et  alii  clerici  held 
lands  in  capite.  It  is  not  clear  what  was  the  difference  between 
these  priests,  but  probably  Ansgerus  was  the  king's  private  chaplain. 
This  Earl  Mortain,  the  half-brother  to  King  William,  was  one 
of  the  largest  holders  of  land  in  the  country,  possessing  797  manors 
I  esides  a  church  and  castles.  Of  these  99  manors  were  situated  in 
this  county. 

No  great  number  of  abbots  are  mentioned  in  the  survey,  but 
the  following  held  houses  in  Northampton  : 

Abbas  de  Sancto  Edmundo  (St.  Edmund's  Bury). 
„       „  Burgh  (Peterborough). 
„       „  Ramesyg  (Ramsey). 
„       „  Couentreu  (Coventry). 
„       ,,  Evesham  (Evesham). 
In  Northampton  "  Durandus  Praepositus,"  the  Reeve  or  Provost, 
held  one  house,  and  at  Fawsley  "  sunt  vi.    villani  cum  praeposito 
habentes  iiij.  carucas." 

There  were  261  undertenants,  sojne  of  whom  were  free  men,  who 
could  leave  their  land  when  they  liked,  as  at  Walton,  where  we 
read  that 

"  Quinque  taini  tenuerunt,  et  quolibet  ire  potuerunt." 
Othiers  could  not  leave  their  land,  but  were  bound  to  serve  their 
lord  all  their  life,  and  were  transferred  with  the  land,  as  part  of  the 
stock-in-trade.     Some  of  these  tenants  are  particularly  mentioned, 
as  at  Croughton  : — 

"Idem    [Aluric]   tenuit   de    filio    Burred,    et   non   poterat 
discedere." 
Churches    are    only   mentioned    at    Brackley,    Guilsborough, 
All  Saints'  and  St.  Peter's  at  Northampton,  Patishull,  and  Burgh 
St.  Peter  or  Peterborough  Abbey. 

There  were  66  Presbyteri  or  Priests  in  this  county,  and  it  is  a 
peculiarity  of  the  survey  to  class  the  Presbyteri  with  the  villains 
and  bordars. 

We  may  be  sure  that  there  was  a  church  wherever  a  Presbyter 
is  mentioned,  although  the  converse  does  not  hold,  and  it  is  some- 
what curious  that  no  churches  are  mentioned  at  Brixworth,  Barnack, 
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Barton  Seagrave,  Caster,  Earl's  Barton,  Stowe,  or  Whittering,  at 
each  of  which  places  there  are  churches  which  were  erected  before 
the  Conquest. 

At  the  time  of  the  survey  the  county  of  Northampton  rendered 
three  nights'  entertainment  for  the  king,  thirty  pounds  by  weight. 
For  hounds  forty-two  pounds  blank  of  twenty  in  the  ora.  Each  ora 
contained  20  pence,  and  if  the  coin  offered  at  the  Exchequer  were 
defective  in  fineness  as  well  as  weight,  the  receiving  officer  melted 
it  until  it  was  blanched  or  blank,  and  then  charged  for  the  smallest 
deficiency,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  present  officers  at 
Somerset  House,  who  now  cut  light  coin.  For  a  gift  to  the  queen 
and  for  hay  ten  pounds  and  five  orse.  Eor  a  hawk  ten  pounds. 
For  a  sumpter-horse  twenty  shillings.  For  alms  twenty  shillings^ 
and  for  the  huntsman's  horse  twenty  shillings,  or 
"  De  equo  venatoris  xx*^  solidos." 
The  difference  between  the  price  of  a  hawk  and  horse  being 
very  marked,  the  latter  shewing  incidentally  that  the  value  of  money 
has  increased  some  forty  or  fifty  fold  since  the  time  of  the  survey. 

A  great  number  of  mills  are  recorded,  almost  every  village  having 
two  or  three.  At  Oundle  there  was  a  mill  rendering  twenty  shillings 
and  250  eels ;  at  Warmington  "  Ibi  molini  de  xl.  solidis  et  cccxxv. 
anguillis."  Nearly  all  the  mills  in  the  Nene  valley  being  assessed 
at  fixed  numbers  of  eels  to  be  rendered  each  year  to  the  landlord. 
All  the  mills  mentioned  in  the  survey  being  almost  certainly  water 
mills. 

''Fabri"  or  smiths  used  to  render  100  shillings  to  the  King  at 
Towcester,  but  at  the  time  of  the  survey  they  rendered  nothing ;  at 
Greens  Norton  the  smiths  used  to  render  £7  in  King  Edward's 
time ;  the  Abbey  of  St.  Peter's  at  Westminster  held  Deene,  and  two 
smiths  there  rendered  32  shillings  to  the  church. 

From  the  large  sums  paid,  these  fabri  would  seem  to  have  been 
iron  workers  or  smelters,  and  in  the  old  forest  land  much  slag  is 
still  met  with  shewing  where  the  furnaces  were,  wood  being  exclu- 
sively used  for  the  smelting. 

Four  furnaces  are  mentioned  at  Geddington  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  XL,  as  belonging  to  the  King,  the  industry  however  seems 
to  have  died  out  after  the  "  fabri "  had  burnt  all  the  wood  round, 
and  it  was  not  revived  until  recently  when  it  became  possible  to 
bring  coal  to  the  iron  by  canal  or  railway. 

Thirty-two  "  miles,"  held  lands  of  the  Burgh  of  St.  Peter,  but 
these  were  probably  only  undertenants.  A  knight  held  a  hide  of 
land  at  Catesby,  there  was  also  a  knight  at  Byfield,  one  at  Weedon, 
and  one  at  Harrowden. 

"Francigeni"  or  foreigners  are  mentioned  at  several  jDlaces  thus 
at  Creaton :  "  est  unus  francigenus  cum  ii  bobus."  Also  at  Irchester, 
and  in  Hecham  Hundred ;  this  being  a  general  term  for  all  who  could 
not  prove  themselves  English. 
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''Bordarii"  or  bordars  were  serfs  who  used  to  perform  divers 
menial  work,  thus  at  Elkington  it  is  especially  mentioned  that  the 
bordars  used  to  plough.  "  Terra  est  iii  boum.  Hos  habent  ibi  ii 
bordarii  arantes ; "  and  at  Brayfield  it  is  said  that  "  Ibi  sunt  ii 
bordarii  cum  ii  bobus  arantes." 


The  print  is  from  a  manuscript  book  in  the  British  Museum, 
Cottonian  MS.,  Julius,  A.  YI.,  f.  3,  called  CaUndarium  Metricum 
cum  Tahulis.  Hymnarium  cum  Vers.  Interlin.  Anglo-Saxon,  it 
is  beautifully  written  on  vellum,  with  drawings  at  the  foot  of  each 
page  representing  the  agricultural  operations  for  the  month  ;  the  one 
chosen  is  for  January. 

These  being  the  only  places  in  this  county  where  animals  are 
mentioned,  it  is  clear  that  the  Saxon  chronicler  could  not  have  been 
thinking  of  this  county  when  he  talked  of  the  survey. 

"Servi"  or  serfs  are  mentioned  in  many  or  indeed  most  of  the 
parishes,  the  total  number  in  the  county  being  807. 

"  Ancillse  "  or  bondwomen  are  mentioned  at  Kettering  and  many 
other  places,  as  many  as  59  being  enumerated  in  this  county,  no 
such  large  number  being  named  in  any  other  part  of  England. 

Underwood  is  referred  to  as  "  silvae  minut^e,"  but  it  only  occurs 
once ;  at  Ashley,  "  ii.  acrae  spineti  "  are  mentioned,  and  at  Lamport 

an  ash  spiney.     "In  Langeport fraxinetum  j 

quarentena  longetudinis." 

Gardens  are  only  mentioned  at  Isham.  "  Isham  .... 
De  hac  terra  ....  iii.  hortulos  calumniatur  espiscopus 
constantiensis."  The  right  to  the  land  and  gardens  being  challenged 
by  the  Bishop  of  Coutance. 

There  were  markets  at  the  following  places,  but  there  were 
probably  others  in  the  county  : — 

"  Hecham  (Higham  Ferrars).     Ibi  est  mercatum  redens  xx 
solidos  per  annum." 

"  Sudlone  (King's  Sutton).     De  foro  xx  solidos." 
"  Vndele  (Oundle).     De  mercato  xxv  solidos." 

The  markets  at  Higham  Ferrars  and  Sutton  belonging  to  the 
king,  the  one  at  Oundle  to  the  Abbey  of  Peterborough. 

Honey  is  mentioned,  but  no  "  mellitarius "  or  "mellifcor"  or 
honey  manufacturer  as  elsewhere  in  the  survey. 
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The  following  notes  relate  to  the  different  Hundreds  as  they 
appear  in  Domesday  Book,  but  it  is  impossible  to  make  out  a  correct 
list  of  the  villages  in  each  of  the  Hundreds  enumerated  in  the  survey, 
because  the  names  of  the  Hundreds  seldom  refer  to  more  than  the 
first  or  first  and  second  of  the  villages  placed  under  them. 

Alioardeslea  or  Alvratlev  Hundred  is  now  merged  partly  in 
Fawsley  and  partly  in  Guilsborough  Hundreds. 

Clailea,  Clailoe,  Clalle,  Claveslea,  Clailei,  Claieslea,  Claiesh, 
Claislvnd,  or  Colentrev,  now  forms  the  present  Cleley  Hundred, 
probably  so  named  from  the  nature  of  the  soil,  which  is  for  the 
greater  part  clay,  and  was  called  by  the  Saxons  Klegele,  the 
Hundred  Court  having  been  held  in  a  clay  field  in  the  parish  of 
Potterspury. 

Colestrev,  Coleiitrev,  or  Coltrewestan  formed  the  western,  as 
Wimeresley  or  Winemereslea  Hundred  formed  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  present  Wymersley  Hundred,  probably  so  called  from 
Winemarus,  who  held  much  land  in  the  different  villages  of  this 
Hundred,  and  was  a  tenant  in  capite. 

Corheif  Corbie^  or  Corbi  Hundred,  nearly  the  same  spelling  as 
the  present  hundred  of  that  name.  This  Hundred  was  almost 
entirely  covered  by  Eockingham  Forest,  which  was  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  country.  It  is  described  in  a  Perambulation  taken  in 
1286  as  reaching  from  ^Northampton  to  Stamford,  and  from  the 
Eiver  JN"ene  on  the  south-east  to  the  Eivers  AYelland  and  Maidesell 
on  the  north-west,  being  about  thirty-three  miles  long  by  eight 
miles  broad,  and  forming  indeed  our  Northamptonshire  Arden.  In 
the  survey  this  formed  two  Hundreds,  Corbei  the  eastern  and 
Stocke  the  western  portion,  so  named  from  the  two  principal 
villages,  Corby  and  Stoke  Albany. 

In  this  Hundred  there  is  the  only  castle  mentioned  in  the 
survey  as  being  in  this  county,  namely,  Eockingham,  which  was 
held  by  the  king,  and  was  waste  until  King  William  ordered  a 
castle  to  be  built. 

"  Hanc  terram  tenuit  Boui  cum  saca  et  soca,  tempore  Eegis 
Edwardi.  Wastaerat  quando  Eex  Willelmus  jusset  ibi  castellum 
fieri." 

At  Kirby,  in  the  survey  called  ''Chercheberie,"  Eichard  held 
one  virgate  of  land  of  the  King. 

Elboldeston,  Mboldestov,  Edboldcbtov,  Edboldeston,  OldboldstoVf 
Olboldestov  or  Holeboldeston  Hundred,  with  Sudtone,  Suttone  or 
Sutton  Hundred  (so  named  from  the  market  town  of  that  name) 
form  the  present  Kings  Sutton  Hundred,  having  been  probably 
united  in  the  time  of  Henry  II. 

At  Brackley  in  this  Hundred  Alberic  held  of  the  King  one  hide 
with  a  church  and  a  mill  rendering  ten  shillings.  A  priest  at 
Brackley  also  held  land  there. 
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"  Comes  Albericus  tenuit  de  rege  ii.  hidas  in  Hasov  [Hawes] 
et  ii.  hidas  in  Sigresham  [Syresham]  et  i.  hidam  in  Brachelai 
[Brackley]  cum  secclesia  et  molino  de  x/solidis." 

Foxle,  Foxele,  Foxelea,  Foxhela,  Foxeslav,  Foxeslea,  Foxlev  or 
Foxesle  Hundred  took  its  name  from  a  town,  since  destroyed,  Avhich 
was  situated  near  its  northern  boundary.  The  present  name  for 
this  Hundred  is  Green's  JN'orton  from  the  village  where  it  is  believed 
that  Queen  Catherine  Parre  was  born,  this  name  being  first  used  in 
the  time  of  Henry  II.  At  this  village  the  wood  when  charged,  or 
prepared  for  hunting  was  valued  at  60s.  and  honey  at  3s. 

"  Eex  tenet  Nortone  .  .  .  Silva  iiii.  leucae  longitudinis.  et 
iii.  leucse  latitudinis.  cum  oneratur  valet  Ix.  solidos.  et  mel  iiii. 
solidos." 

Geritone  Hundred  is  mentioned  once  in  the  survey,  this  no  doubt 
was  Geddington.  Geddington  was  one  of  the  principal  manors 
of  Edward  the  Confessor  and  was  possessed  by  Queen  Edith  until 
the  Norman  Conquest,  it  has  always  been  a  royal  manor,  and  has  a 
chase  attached. 

A  Parliament  was  held  at  the  Royal  Palace  here  in  1188  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  money  for  a  crusade. 

The  most  perfect,  if  not  the  most  elegant,  of  the  crosses  erected 
by  Edward  I.  to  his  beloved  Eleanor,  now  remains  in  the  centre  of 
the  village. 

Gislelvrg  or  Gislehvg  Hundred  now  called  Guilsborough  Hundred 
and  so  named  from  the  village  in  the  centre  of  the  Hundred. 

The  survey  notes  that  a  church  appertains  to  this  village. 

"  Huic  terras  pertinet  secclesia  cum  una  vigata  terrae  in 
Gislebvrg.  et  sedes  molini  cum  tertia  parte  unius  vigatse  in 
Holewelle.     Hsec  sunt  vasta.'^ 

The  site  of  a  mill  was  useful,  and  worthy  of  mention,  because  it 
carried  with  it  the  right  to  erect  a  mill  at  any  time. 

Gravesende  or  Gravesend  Hundred  in  the  survey  now  forms  the 
present  Fawsley  Hundred,  probably  named  Gravesend  from  being 
situated  at  the  end  of  JSTobottle-grave  Hundred,  or  perhaps  from  a 
Mangrave  Court  belonging  to  the  King,  and  according  to  tradition 
held  under  an  ancient  beech  tree  in  Fawsley  Park,  this  Court  was 
some  two  hundred  years  ago  removed  to  Everdon. 

Hanverdesho,  Anvesdesov  or  Hanverdeslio  Hundred. 

Hochesland  or  Hoclieslav  Hundred  formed  the  northern  portion, 
as  Neveslond  or  Neveslund  Hundred  formed  the  southern  portion  of 
the  present  Huxloe  Hundred.  Hochesland  derived  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  heagli  and  English  high,  meaning  the  high  lands  raised  above 
the  Nene ;  and  Neveland  or  Newland  perhaps  so  called  from  the 
land  being  then  lately  cleared  of  part  of  Eockingham  Forest.  This 
Neveland  was  divided  into  north  and  south  at  the  time  of  Ed.  III. 

Hecham  Hundred  so  named  from  the  town  of  Higham  Ferrars, 
formerly  a  borough  returning  a  member  to  Parliament,  and  also 
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possessed  of  a  market  valued  at  20s.  yearly.  It  is  now  called 
Higham  Ferrars  Hundred ;  the  name  Ferrars  being  derived  from 
Earl  Ferrars  its  former  lord. 

Maleslea  Hundred  formed  the  western  part,  while  Ordinbardo 
or  Ordinharo  Hundred  formed  the  eastern  part  of  our  Orlingbury 
Hundred.     These  hundreds  formerly  had  a  High  Constable  each. 

The  Domesday  Book  mentions  that  at  Pytchley  in  this  Hundred, 
Alwin  the  Huntsman  held  lands  of  King  Edward  valued  at  xi. 
shillings  *'in  Piteslea  .  .  .  Has  terras  Eecardi  et  Willielmi  tenuit 
Aluninus  venator  tempore  Eegis  Edwardi." 

In  the  33rd  year  of  Henry  III.  it  appeared  by  an  inquisition 
that  Henry  the  son  of  Vitalis  Eugaine  held  the  manor  at  Pytchley 
by  the  sergeantry  of  hunting  the  wolf  whenever  the  King  should 
order,  and  the  manor  continued  to  be  held  of  the  crown  by  this 
tenure  for  several  generations.  Giles  Isham  held  Eugaine's  Manor 
in  the  beginning  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  of  the  crown  by  grand 
serjeantry  in  finding  hounds  for  the  destruction  of  wolves,  foxes, 
martons,  and  other  vermin.  Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  Hundred  paid  a  small  tribute  or  quit  rend  called 
Hound  Silver  to  Lord  Goring,  at  his  Court  at  Isham,  near  Pytchley, 
whose  predecessor  received  it  by  grant  from  the  Crown.  This 
Hound  Silver  was  no  doubt  originally  a  levy  for  the  king's  bounds, 
and  was  perhaps  a  part  of  the  42s.  returned  as  "  ad  Canes  Eegis." 
Until  the  end  of  the  last  century  the  renowned  Pytchley  Hunt  had 
its  head  quarters  at  Pytchley,  and  hunted  almost  the  whole  of  the 
northern  and  part  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  county.  The  old 
Pytchley  House  was  however  pulled  down,  and  the  kennels  removed 
to  Brixworth  about  sixty  years  ago,  where  they  still  remain,  the 
hunt  going  on  merrily  under  the  mastership  of  Mr.  Langham. 

The  survey  mentions  that  the  King  held  Brixworth,  and  that 
a  wood  pertained  to  the  manor  then  in  the  King's  Forest. 

At  Scaldwell  the  Abbey  of  St.  Edmunds  held  lands  which  were 
given  to  the  Abbey  for  the  soul  of  Queen  Matilda, 

"  In  Scadewelle  tenet  abbatia  j.  hidam  et  iii.  virgatas  terrse 
.  .  .  .  Willelmus  rex  dedit  Sancto  Edmundo  pro  anima 
Eeginse  Mathildis." 

Of  Mawsley,  now  one  of  the  smallest  villages  in  the  county, 
having  only  two  houses,  Morton  writes  : — 

"A  desployed  town  consisting  of  one  house  called  Mawsley 
Lodge  House  close  to  St.  Lawrence  meadow  part  of  the  wood 
now  called  the  church  yard." 

But  this  village  is  not  named  in  the  survey. 

Narresford,  Naresford,  Narrisford,  or  Navisford  Hundred  lay 
partly  on  the  northern  and  partly  on  the  southern  side  of  Nene, 
and  the  name  might  have  been  derived  from  some,  then,  new  ford 
on  the  river. 
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Nevehote,  Nivehot,  Nnvebold,  Niwebotle,  Niwebotlagrave, 
Nivebotlegrave,  or  Nevhotlagrave  Hundred,  now  jSTobottle  Grove 
Hundred,  and  so  named  from  the  wood  of  Nobottle  or  New- 
bottle,  where  the  Hundred  Meetings  were  held.  The  bailiwick 
of  the  Hundred  was  annexed  to  the  manor  of  Upton,  and  was 
granted  by  Henry  II.  to  Eobert  Fitz-Sewin.  Several  historical 
houses,  such  as  Olletorp  (Althorp)  and  Aldenesbi  (Holdenby)  are 
contained  in  this  Hundred. 

Neveslund  or  Neveslvnd  Hundred,  see  Hockesland  Hundred. 

Ordinhardo  or  Ordinharo  Hundred,  see  Maleslea  Hundred. 

Optongren,  Optongrave,  Optonegren,  or  Optone  Huuh-ed,  together 
with  Stoche,  Stock,  or  Stoc  Hundred,  are  now  called  Nassaburgh 
Hundred,  or  the  land  that  is  narrow,  from  the  Saxon  Ness ;  this 
Hundred  being  coterminous  with  the  Soke  or  Liberty  of  Peterborough. 

The  survey  contains  the  folio  win  entry  : — "  Abbatia  Sancti  Petri 
de  Burg  tenet  villam  quae  vocatur  Burg."  It  was  called  Medestam- 
stede  by  the  Saxons,  afterwards  Burh,  and  from  its  wealth 
Gyldenburh,  and  now  the  Burgh  of  St.  Peter  or  Peterborough. 

Rodeivell,  Rodeivel,  or  Rodwelle  Hundred,  and  Stodfalde,  Stod- 
fald,  Stofcdd,  or  Stotfcdde  Hundred  are  now  comprised  in  Eowell 
otherwise  Eothwell  Hundred,  Kodewelle  forming  the  eastern  as 
Stodfald  the  western  parts  of  the  present  Hundred.  Stotfald  now 
only  remains  as  the  name  of  a  grass  field  of  about  20  acres  in  the 
parish  of  Oxenden,  part  of  which  was  town  land,  and  the  assemblies 
for  the  Hundred  were  held  in  this  Stotfald.  Until  recently  two 
High  Constables,  one  for  the  eastern  and  one  for  the  western  portion 
of  this  Eothwell  Hundred,  were  appointed. 

SpelJwe,  SpeleJwv,  Spelho,  Spelehot,  or  Sperehov  Hundred,  no 
town  of  this  name  now  exists,  but  in  the  parish  of  Weston  Favel 
there  is  a  clump  of  trees  known  as  Spelhoe  Bush,  and  about  1650 
the  Hundred  Statutes  were  always  kept  at  this  spot. 

The  Borough  of  Northampton,  called  by  the  Anglo-Saxons 
Nordhamtun,  or  generally  Hamtun  only,  is  situated  in  this  Hundred ; 
the  King's  demesne  of  Portland  was  probably  a  part  of  the  meadows 
near  this  town.  In  King  Edward's  time  this  demesne  of  Portland 
with  the  meadow  used  to  render  48s.  and  10s.  ''pro  feltris 
sommariorum  regis,"  that  is  for  the  rugs  for  the  King's  sumpter 
horses. 

"Ad  aecclesiam  Sancti  Petri  jacet  i.  carucata  terras,  et  ad 
secclesiam  Omnium  Sanctorum  dimindia  carricata." 

One  carrucate  or  plough  land  belonging  to  the  ancient  church  of 
St.  Peter  and  half  a  carucate  to  All  Saints'  in  Northampton. 

The  Countess  Judith,  niece  to  the  Conqueror,  was  one  of  the 
principal  owners  named  in  Domesday,  she  married  Waltheof  the 
great  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  after  he  had  been  beheaded  for 
conspiracy,  William  wished  her  to  marry  Simon  de  St.  Liz,  the  lame 
Norman  Nobleman,  Judith  however  declined,  and  so  William 
alienated  her  honours  and  estates  and  granted  them  to  St.  Liz  on  his 
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marriage  with  Countess  Judith's  daughter.  The  name  of  St.  Liz 
is  still  remembered  at  Northampton,  and  every  year  a  cup  is  run  for 
at  the  Northampton  Eaces  called  the  St.  Liz  Welter  Handicap. 

Stoche,  Stoch,  or  Stoc  Hundred,  see  Optongren  Hundred. 

Stodfalde,  Stodfald,  St  of  aid,  or  Stotfald  Hundred,  see  Rodewelle 
Hundred. 

Svdione,  Svtone,  or  Svton  Hundred,  see  Elboldeston  Hundred. 

Tovestre  or  Tovecestre  Hundred  so  named  from  Towcester  or  the 
"  castre  "  or  Fort  on  the  river  Tove.  This  town  was  walled  with 
stone,  and  was  a  "  civitas."  It  was  called  Tofecaster  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxons. 

The  survey  mentions  that  at  Pattishall  in  this  Hundred. 

"  Goduinus   tenet    de   "Walterio   ii  hidas  ad   secclesiam   de 
Pascelle  (Pattishall)  in  Hecham  (Cold  Higham)." 

Wardone,  Wardvne,  Waredone,  or  Waradone  Hundred  is  now 
called  Chipping  Wardon  Hundred.  At  Edgcote  in  this  Hundred  a 
battle  was  fought  between  the  Lancastrians  and  the  Yorkists  in  1469, 
the  Yorkists  were  victorious  and  some  5,000  of  the  Welsh  who  were 
fighting  with  the  Lancastrians  were  slain. 

Eobert  de  Statford  held  three  virgates  of  land  in  Stantone  and 
a  meadow.  "  Ibi  iii,  acrae  prati."  This  Stantone  or  Stoneton  is 
now  one  of  the  smallest  villages  in  the  county  having  only  five 
houses.  The  village  of  Thorpe  Lubenham  has  only  two  houses, 
Higham  Park  two  houses,  Barford  two  houses,  and  the  smallest 
village  Beanfield  Lawns  with  only  one  house  and  a  population  of 
eight  souls  at  the  present  time. 

Wicesle  Hundred  noAV  Polebrook  Hundred  so  named  from  the 
village  of  Polebrook.  It  took  this  name  of  Polebrooke  Hundred 
during  the  reign  of  Edward  II. 

Chingstorp  or  Kingsthorp  mentioned  in  the  survey  is  destroyed 
but  was  probably  in  the  field  of  Polebrook. 

Willihroc,  Wilehroc,  or  Wilihroc  Hundred,  so  named  from  the 
brook  that  runs  through  the  midst  of  it.  In  the  seventeenth  century 
this  Hundred  was  under  two  Constables. 

The  wood  at  Eotheringhay  was  worth  10s.  when  charged,  and 
the  King  did  not  hunt  in  it.  "  In  Fodringeia  .  .  .  Silva  .  .  .  cum 
oneratur  et  rex  in  ea  non  venatur  valet  x.  solidos." 

Wimereslea,  Wimareslea,  Wimeresle,  Wime7'sley,  Wimerlev,  or 
Winemereslea  Hundred,  see  Colestrew  Hundred. 

Codwestan  Hundred  situate  in  Stafibrd shire,  and  Wiceslea 
Wapentake  now  part  of  Rutlandshire  complete  the  thirty  Hundreds 
mentioned  in  this  county. 

The  writer  is  only  too  well  aware  how  very  difficult  it  is  to  say 
anything  the  least  new  about  Domesday  Book,  and  his  only  aim  has 
been  to  put  together  a  few  notes  relating  to  this  county,  made  in 
memory  of  the  Domesday  celebration  held  last  year. 

He  also  wishes  to  acknowledge  the  great  assistance  he  has 
received  from  the  books  hereafter  enumerated  on  this  subject. 
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An  Antiquarian  Ramble  through  Worcester  Streets. — A  Paper  read 
by  Alderman  Noake  at  a  Conversazione  of  the  Worcester 
Diocesan  Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society,  February  1, 

1888. 

rpAKIN'G  the  Guildhall  (in  which  we  are  now  assembled)  as 
J_  our  point  of  departure,  I  should  state  at  the  outset  that  this 
noble  building,  as  also  the  Cathedral,  the  churches,  and  other 
remains  of  antiquity  to  be  met  with  on  our  progress,  are  of  sufficient 
importance  to  demand  separate  treatment,  and  will  therefore  be 
merely  alluded  to  en  passant  in  my  present  discourse. 
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Turning  to  the  right  as  we  leave  the  Guildhall,  we  first  come  to 
Copenhagen  Street — a  name  given  to  it  in  the  present  century, 
either  as  a  mark  of  approval  of  ^NTelson's  heroic  action  in  the  capture 
of  the  Danish  fleet  in  1801,  or  of  that  mischievous  meddling  with  old 
names  which  has  so  disfigured  our  own  times.  Ancient  names  are 
the  key-stones  of  history,  and  should  he  scrupulously  preserved  by 
our  Corporations  as  public  property.  Well,  the  old  name  of  this 
street  was  Cooken  or  Cucken  Street,  indicating  probably  the  high- 
way down  which  the  cucking  or  ducking  stool  was  taken  for  the 
submersion  of  poor  wretched  women  in  the  waters  of  the  Severn  at 
the  bottom  of  the  street.  It  has  been  the  opinion  of  some  good 
authorities  that  the  name  was  derived  from  the  street  having  been 
the  habitat  of  cooks ;  but  as  that  trade  was  never  incorporated  in 
Worcester,  and  could  not  have  attained  in  the  middle  ages  to  a 
numerical  importance  sufficient  for  the  naming  of  a  street,  I  must 
adhere  to  the  former  definition  as  the  most  probable  one.  Copen- 
hagen Street  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  Worcester. 
The  first  house  at  the  top  of  it,  opposite  the  Guildhall,  is  the  site 
of  '*  The  Earl's  Post,"  whatever  that  may  mean.  Some  have 
thought  it  was  the  residence  of  the  Earls  of  Worcester  in  the  middle 
ages — if  so,  of  course  after  the  destruction  of  the  Castle.  By  the 
ancient  masonry  which  now  forms  its  cellaring,  but  which  probably 
was  then  on  a  level  with  the  street,  this  was  evidently  a  building 
of  considerable  magnitude  and  importance.  There  may  have  been 
a  post  (afterward's  called  the  Earl's  Post)  at  the  corner  of  the  street, 
just  as  we  see  one  now  at  the  top  of  Bank  Street,  and  the  latter 
will  in  its  turn  soon  disappear. 

The  principal  locality  of  the  clothing  trade  was  also  in  Cooken 
Street,  and  the  Clothiers'  Company's  badge  of  a  woolsack  may  still 
be  seen  carved  on  a  barge-board  of  one  of  the  timber-framed  houses 
nearly  opposite  to  the  church.  In  mediaeval  days  every  principal 
trade  occupied  its  own  street,  a  plan  which  had  some  advantages, 
but  was  not  in  every  way  desirable.  For  instance,  you  might  get 
your  beef  at  the  butcher's,  who  at  that  time  confined  themselves  to 
the  Cross,  but  the  mustard  probably  was  unattainable  except  at 
one  of  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  So  the  fish  could  be  procured  at 
the  "King's  Boards"  in  Fish  Street,  but  if  our  forefathers  required 
anything  more  than  vinegar  for  their  sauce  (which  I  doubt)  they 
would  perhaps  have  to  go  further  in  quest  of  it  than  to  what  is  now 
the  seat  of  Messrs.  Lea  and  Perrins'  sauce  in  Broad  Street.  The 
glovers'  trade  occupied  Glover  Street,  which  was  afterwards  altered 
into  !N^ew  Street.  So  what  is  now  known  as  Pump  Street  (probably 
so  called  to  indicate  that  it  was  the  first  street  in  the  city  which 
had  the  honour  of  receiving  a  public  pump,  to  supersede  a  draw- 
well)  was  previously  known  as  Needlers'  Street,  either  because 
needle  makers  lived  there,  or  else  those  who  plied  the  needle,  such 
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as  tailors  and  sempstresses.  Church  Street,  St.  Swithin's,  was  then 
called  "  The  Dish  Market ; "  Goose  Lane  (now  St.  Swithin's  Street) 
was  the  poultry  market ;  Gardener's  Lane  for  vegetables ;  and  cattle 
and  other  commodities  had  their  markets  well  defined  in  special 
streets.  But  to  return  to  Copenhagen  Street,  it  was  here  that  the 
old  clothiers  resided,  traded,  and  smoked  their  pipes  nightly  at  the 
Wherry,  an  ancient  timber-framed  house  probably  as  old  as  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  We  must  not  quit  this  street  without 
noting  its  principal  ornament,  the  spire  of  St.  Andrew's  Church, 
which  is  famous  for  its  chaste  and  tapering  proportions,  and  also 
as  having  been  the  work  of  an  ordinary  mason,  named  Wilkinson, 
in  the  year  1733;  it  reaches  to  a  height  of  245  ft.  6  in.  from  the 
ground.  At  that  giddy  height  a  barber  named  Baylis  shaved  a 
customer  of  his  during  some  repairs  done  to  the  spire  in  1801 ;  and 
I  have  myself  seen  a  cup  (shown  me  by  the  widow  of  a  china 
painter  named  Cottrill)  which  was  painted  by  him  at  the  same 
elevation.  No  doubt  both  these  artists  ever  afterwards  looked  down 
with  contempt  upon  their  humbler  brethren  who  had  not  coveted 
to  a-spire  so  high. 

Two  centuries  ago,  at  the  bottom  of  Cooken  Street,  was  '^a 
common  storehouse  and  prison  called  Bridewell  for  the  said  city." 
No  institutions  have  been  more  changeable  than  our  prisons,  the 
localities  of  which  have  been  at  various  times  ; — St.  Nicholas 
Street  (then  called  Gaol  Lane) ;  one  at  the  site  of  the  old  Castle, 
near  the  Cathedral  j  another  in  the  basement  of  the  Guildhall ;  a 
fourth  in  Cooken  Street,  &c. 

At  the  bottom  of  Copenhagen  Street  we  turn  to  the  left  and 
soon  arrive  at  Warmstry  Slip,  which  in  old  times  was  called 
Cowell's  Lode,  until  the  Warmstry  family  settled  there,  residing  in 
a  handsome  mansion  on  the  site  of  what  is  now  Dent  &  Co.'s  glove 
warehouse.  This  was  a  leading  family  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries.  In  1597  Eobert  Warmstry  was  one  of  the 
Bailiffs  (or  Mayors)  of  the  city,  and  Dean  Warmstry  flourished  in 
1661.  His  father  was  Registrar  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  and 
others  of  the  family  were  notaries  and  proctors.  A  curious  little 
mural  monument  to  a  Miss  Warmstry  is  erected  near  the  west  end 
of  the  Cathedral,  which  the  vergers  used  to  point  out  to  visitors  as 
that  of  a  lady  who,  having  a  lump  in  her  throat,  had  died  of 
starvation!  The  fact  is,  the  monument  is  what  is  known  as  a 
"  cadaver,"  or  attenuated  figure,  which  it  was  customary  in  those 
days  to  represent  at  the  base  of  a  monument,  in  contrast  with  a 
representation  of  the  glorified  figure  above.  There  is  a  cadaver  in 
Tewkesbury  Abbey,  in  which  the  worms  are  represented  crawling 
in  and  out  of  a  skeleton  form. 

Now  pass  we  on  to  Fish  Street,  where  you  will  observe  many 
old  timber-framed  houses,  formerly  the  abode  of  members  of  the 
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Fishmongers'  Co.,  on  the  barge-board  of  one  of  which  houses  will 
be  seen  a  representation  of  a  salmon  as  the  badge  of  the  company. 
In  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  and  later  you  might  any  day  have  seen 
a  portly  alderman  going  his  rounds  at  certain  hours,  and  applying 
his  nose  to  the  fish  on  the  "  King's  Board  "  in  this  street,  seizing 
all  "corrupt  and  defective  vittell,"  which,  in  an  excess  of  charity, 
he  kindly  gave  to  the  poor  people  and  to  the  prisoners  in  gaol ! 

Palace  Yard  was  formerly  called  Bishop  Street,  as  the  entrance 
to  the  Bishop's  Palace  (now  the  Deanery)  was  in  that  street.  We 
have  not  time  to  consider  the  history  of  the  Palace,  but  passing  on 
we  are  introduced  to  the  ancient  area  known  as  "  The  Sanctuary," 
which  formed  a  circuit  around  the  Cathedral,  coming  up  from  the 
river,  passing  on  the  south,  between  the  College  Green  and  the  site 
of  the  old  Castle,  including  the  north  side  of  Edgar  Street  (which 
was  then  called  the  Knoll's  End),  across  Sidbury  to  Lich  Street, 
running  up  the  south  side  of  that  street,  and  so  down  between  the 
Palace  and  the  Cathedral  to  the  river.  It  is  of  course  well  known 
that  cities  of  refuge  are  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  and  also  that 
in  our  English  sanctuaries,  if  a  murderer  or  other  law-breaker  fled 
to  this  charmed  circle,  he  was  sheltered  by  the  Church,  and  was 
comparatively  safe;  but  if  the  avenger  of  blood  or  officer  of  justice 
seized  him  when  he  had  arrived  within  that  circle,  the  pursuer  was 
punished ;  a  heavier  punishment  awaited  him  if  he  captured  the 
criminal  at  the  Church  or  Cathedral  door ;  but  if  the  fugitive  were 
seized  when  he  had  reached  the  altar,  then  the  severest  penalties 
of  the  Church  fell  upon  the  man  who  thus  dared  to  "  break  the 
sanctuary."  He  who  escaped  the  pursuer,  and  made  good  his 
refuge,  was  usually  detained  in  safety  until  justice  was  in  some  way 
satisfied,  or  the  man  was  sent  out  of  the  kingdom.  We  read  that 
in  the  year  1302  a  man  fled  to  Worcester  Cathedral,  but  was 
followed  by  many  avengers,  who  succeeded  in  enticing  him  out, 
and  then,  notwithstanding  the  threats  of  the  sacrists  and  three  of 
the  monks  they  nearly  beat  him  to  death,  and  afterwards  forced 
him  to  leave  the  kingdom.  Eor  this  offence,  however,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  do  a  most  ignominious  penance  at  the  gate  of  the  Cathedral. 
Sanctuaries  were  suppressed  as  nuisances  by  James  I.,  except 
Holyrood  and  some  other  Eoyal  Palaces,  where  I  believe  at  the 
present  time  no  writs  can  be  served. 

Lich  Street  means  the  street  for  the  dead,  and  the  ancient  lich- 
gate, through  which  funerals  passed  to  the  Cathedral,  or  rather  to 
St.  Michael's  graveyard,  still  remains,  close  to  the  Punch-bowl  Inn. 
From  that  spot  straight  across  to  Edgar  Tower  was  called  St.  Mary's 
Alley  (now  The  Precincts),  and  the  steps  close  to  the  Tower  were 
St.  Mary's  Steps.  Edgar  Tower,  too,  was  called  St.  Mary's  Gate,  or 
the  gatehouse  of  the  Monastery,  until  some  time  in  the  last  century. 
College  Street  was  not  in  existence  till  about  1799,  the  open  space 
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on  the  north  side  of  the  Cathedral  being  previously  enclosed.  A 
gateway  with  tower  over  it  formed  the  approach  from  High  Street, 
and  in  that  tower  was  an  apartment  wherein  dwelt  the  College 
barber.  The  lich-gate  closed  the  next  entrance,  and  from  Sidbury 
there  was  no  approach,  as  that  part  of  the  present  street  then 
consisted  of  houses  and  gardens,  and  a  back  pathway  into  that  very 
ancient  hostelry,  the  Talbot  Inn,  where  Justices  of  the  Peace  and 
Mayors  and  Corporations  often  beguiled  the  tedium  of  civic  work, 
and  even  members  of  the  Cathedral  staff  quaffed  their  sack  amid  the 
grateful  perfume  of  "  the  weed."  Old  St.  Michael's  Church  at  that 
time  stood  very  near  the  Cathedral,  having  under  its  shadow  a 
number  of  houses,  in  one  of  which  the  great  Lord  Somers  was  born, 
as  attested  by  St.  Michael's  register.  At  the  west  end  of  St.  Michael's 
Church  the  ancient  clochium  or  bell  tower  reared  its  lofty  spire,  and 
I  have  often  wished  it  were  still  there  to  hold  the  present  noble 
ring  of  bells,  which  would  not  then  be  a  source  of  danger  to  the 
Cathedral. 

It  should  have  been  stated  that,  as  there  was  no  College  Street 
in  those  days,  Lich  Street  was  then  the  principal  entrance  to 
Worcester  from  London.  The  change,  of  course,  had  the  effect  of 
greatly  depreciating  property  in  that  street,  but  I  have  nowhere  read 
of  compensation  having  been  claimed  or  conceded.  I  hope  that  no 
remarks  of  mine  will  induce  the  owners  of  houses  there  to 
burthen  the  Corporation  now  with  claims  which  might  be  considered 
as  somewhat  delayed. 

Leaving  Lich  Street  and  its  ancient  but  very  dilapidated  houses, 
we  move  on  to  Sidbury  and  notice  there  the  King's  Head  Inn, 
formerly  called  the  Bell.  It  received  its  present  name  about  the 
time  of  the  Eestoration,  when  "  King's  Heads  "  cropped  up  generally 
throughout  the  country  in  compliment  to  the  Stuarts,  and  in  depre- 
cation of  the  act  of  regicide  of  which  the  Cromwellians  had  been 
guilty.  .  Close  by  that  house,  but  enclosing  the  street  which  leads 
to  St.  Peter's  Church,  ran  the  city  wall,  the  gateway  with  tower 
over  it  crossing  the  street.  A  few  yards  further  and  we  arrive  at 
the  Commandery.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  this  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  remains  of  antiquity  that  AYorcester  possesses,  although 
the  very  bad  taste  of  a  former  owner  induced  him  to  drive  a  carriage 
road  through  the  grand  old  hall  which  belongs  to  this  venerable 
establishment.  The  history  of  the  Commandery  remains  to  be 
written,  but  I  may  briefly  state  that  it  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Bishop  Wulstan  about  the  end  of  the  11th  century  for  a  master, 
four  brethren,  and  a  chaplain.  The  establishment  was  meant  to  be 
at  once  religious  and  charitable,  and  was  evidently  one  of  those 
houses  we  meet  with  frequently  in  the  outskirts  of  old  towns  and 
cities  just  outside  the  walls,  like  St.  Oswald's  on  the  north  side  of 
the  city,  meant  for  the  reception  of  those  wayfarers  who,  arriving 
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after  the  city  gates  were  closed  at  night,  must  have  slept  in  the  open 
air  but  for  the  hospitality  afforded  by  these  houses.  Such  admirable 
institutions,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly  attributed  to  those  grand 
old  Saxon  Bishops,  Oswald  and  Wulstan,  are  at  least  worthy  of 
their  memory.  The  Commandery,  no  doubt,  has  altered  its  name 
and  character  more  than  once,  and  its  present  name  has  given  rise 
to  much  discussion.  We  know  however  that  it  never  was  connected 
with  the  Templars,  as  some  have  thought,  and  the  name  Commandery 
was  probably  derived  from  the  title  of  the  former  lay  superiors  of 
the  establishment.  The  late  Mr.  Parker,  of  Oxford,  described  this 
hall  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  perfect  now  in  existence. 
It  has  a  fine  open- timbered  roof  of  the  time  of  Henry  YIL,  a  pro- 
jecting canopy  over  where  the  dais  for  the  high  table  once  stood,  a 
rare  instance  of  a  coved  ceiling  over  a  dais ;  there  is  also  a  screen, 
with  a  minstrel's  gallery ;  a  buttery  hatch ;  a  good  bay  window  with 
the  word  "  Emanuel "  repeated  in  each  pane  ;  an  ancient  balustraded 
staircase ;  a  room  where  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  is  said  to  have  died 
after  the  battle  of  Worcester ;  and  in  a  closet  at  the  top  of  the  stair- 
case is  a  recess  which  tradition  calls  "  King  Charles's  Hole,"  his 
Majesty  having  been  said  to  have  made  a  retreat  there,  but  I  must 
add  that  there  is  no  authority  whatever  for  this  statement.  In  the 
time  of  Edward  IL,  the  Foresters  of  Eeckenham  held  their  Court 
at  the  Commandery,  and  at  the  battle  of  Worcester  this  place  was 
in  the  very  heat  of  the  conflict.  The  house  was  suppressed  with 
other  religious  houses  by  Henry  YIIL,  and  at  length  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  notable  Wylde  family,  who  gave  the  name  to  the 
adjoining  lane,  which  had  previously  been  called  Commanders'  Way. 
Adjoining  the  Commandery  is  the  site  of  Fort  Eoyal,  with  the 
remains  of  its  bastions,  earthworks,  and  covered  ways,  all  associated 
with  the  great  fight  of  1651 ;  but  having  already  published  a 
pamphlet  on  this  subject,  I  must  reluctantly  turn  away,  and  retracing 
our  steps,  proceed  into  Friar  Street,  so  called  because  of  the  Grey 
Friars'  House  which  once  stood  on  the  site  of  the  late  City  Gaol. 
Here  we  may  see  many  specimens  of  old  timber-framed  houses,  one 
of  them  bearing  the  date  1642,  the  year  of  one  of  the  sieges  which 
this  unfortunate  city  underwent  in  consequence  of  its  adherence  to 
the  Stuarts.  A  much  larger  house,  next  to  the  late  Mr.  Laslett's 
Almshouses,  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  hostelry  two  or  three 
centuries  ago. 

At  length  we  reach  the  Corn  Market,  or  Corn  Cheaping,  which 
is  now,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  a  misnomer,  for  the  corn  trade  was  long 
ago  removed  into  Angel  Street ;  while  the  adjoining  Mealcheapen 
Street,  Oatmeal  Market,  or  Cheese  Cheaping  as  it  was  called  in 
Saxon  days  (in  each  case  cheaping  meaning  a  market),  no  longer 
affords  a  clue  to  the  business  carried  on  there.  Standing  in  the  old 
Corn   Market,  we  are  fairly  bewildered  with   the   multitude   of 
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antiquarian  thoughts  which  crowd  upon  us.  Here  stood  the  stocks 
and  whipping-post  and  pillory,  where  both  men  and  women  were 
treated  with  the  most  abominable  cruelty,  regardless  of  age  or 
sex.  The  Pageant  House,  at  which  the  trades'  processions,  with 
gorgeous  miracle  plays  and  mysteries,  were  marshalled,  also  stood 
here,  though  I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  the  exact  site,  except 
that  it  must  have  been  near  the  old  Wheat  Sheaf  Inn,  under  the 
colonnade  of  which,  40  years  ago,  the  farmers  of  the  county  carried 
on  what  was  then  a  thriving  trade.  It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  trade  guilds,  or  companies,  which  produced  these 
popular  pageants,  on  Corpus  Christi  Day,  on  Trinity  Sunday,  at 
Whitsuntide,  on  the  eve  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  other  festivals, 
including  the  days  of  the  patron  saints  of  the  various  trades,  had 
their  house  of  assembly  at  the  Trinity  Hall,  only  a  few  yards  from 
the  Corn  Market,  and  that  the  Pageant  House  was  probably  between 
the  two  points.  Some  fragments  of  the  Trinity  Hall,  with  its  old 
entrance  door  under  an  archway  in  the  Trinity,  near  to  some 
Elizabethan  almshouses,  still  remain,  but  will  soon  be  swept  away, 
being  a  portion  of  the  property  recently  purchased  by  the  Town 
Council  with  a  view  to  the  widening  of  St.  Swithin  Street  (formerly 
Goose  Lane). 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  the  Corn  Market.  In  its  south- 
east corner  still  remains  a  portion  of  the  Berkeley  mansion.  The 
ancestors  of  Mr.  Berkeley,  of  Spetchley,  were  wealthy  Worcester 
clothiers,  and  this  house  seems  to  have  been  erected  by  William 
Berkeley  in  1577.  The  inscription  over  the  entrance  is  "  Love  God 
[W.B.  1577.  R.D.]  Honour  the  Kinge."  The  initials  "E.D." 
may  have  been  his  wife's  maiden  name,  though  some  writers  have 
stated  that  it  stood  for  E.  Durant,  who  occupied  the  house  when 
Charles  11.  was  at  Worcester  with  the  Scotch  army  in  1651,  and 
that  the  inscription  was  placed  there  subsequently  by  him.  Rowland 
Berkeley,  the  purchaser  of  Spetchley  estate,  who  represented 
Worcester  in  Parliament  and  was  the  father  of  the  celebrated  Judge, 
lived  here  34  years ;  his  wife  Catherine  gave  birth  to  seven  sons 
and  nine  daughters,  and  in  many  other  ways  they  contributed  to 
the  prosperity  of  St.  Martin's  parish  and  the  city  generally.  The 
Judge  was  born  here  in  1584.  There  is  a  tradition  that  the  King 
lodged  in  that  house  in  1651,  and  that  after  the  battle  was  lost  he 
escaped,  with  Lord  Wilmot,  through  the  house  over  the  city  wall, 
which  was  just  at  the  back  of  it,  as  Colonel  Cobbett  entered  at  the 
front  in  pursuit  of  them.  At  that  time  the  mansion  extended 
round  the  corner  into  New  Street,  and  there  are  views  of  it  still 
extant. 

Passing  out  of  the  Corn  Market  in  the  olden  time  we  must  have 
gone  through  St.  Martin's  gateway ;  and  after  the  destruction  of  the 
old  city  wall  and  the  gatehouse,  a  substitute  for  the  latter  seems  to 
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have  been  set  by  the  name  of  Clap-gate,  the  origin  of  which  name 
is  simply  this,  that,  as  you  passed  through,  the  gate  clapped  against 
the  sides  to  and  fro.  Now  we  are  in  Silver  Street,  a  name  which 
we  find  in  many  old  towns,  and  which  I  am  of  opinion  denotes  the 
fact  that  this  was  the  site  of  the  ancient  Mint.  Worcester  had  the 
right  of  mintage  in  the  time  of  Domesday,  and  I  believe  that  there 
are  Saxon  coins  of  Worcester  fabrication.  We  know  that  a  half- 
crown  of  Charles  I.  was  coined  here,  and  if  you  have  a  chance  of 
purchasing  one  I  advise  you  to  do  so,  as  it  is  a  great  rarity.  Of 
Worcester  tradesmen's  tokens,  coined  to  supply  the  then  great 
scarcity  of  regular  money,  we  have  specimens  in  abundance.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  Worcester  was  at  that  time  the  fifth  in 
importance  of  the  cities  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  its  trade  was 
comparatively  extensive.  -In  this  very  Silver  Street  was  a  bell- 
founder's  yard,  which  in  the  seventeenth  century  was  used  by  John 
Martin,  whose  name  appears  on  some  of  our  bells,  but  it  seems  he 
was  unable  to  cope  with  his  rivals  at  Gloucester  and  Bromsgrove, 
and  so  the  trade  died  out,  but  1  believe  that  the  spot  where  the  bells 
were  cast  may  still  be  seen  in  that  yard. 

Nicholas  Street  was  once  Gaol  Lane,  one  of  our  gaols  being  then 
situate  there.  The  cattle  markets  and  fairs  were  also  held  in  the 
streets  before  the  present  Cattle  Market  was  established  half  a  century 
ago.  Sansome  Street  was  then  called  Town  Ditch,  as  the  trench 
or  fosse  which  defended  the  old  city  wall  passed  down  that  street,  and 
continued  along  what  has  since  been  called  Watercourse  Alley, 
deriving  its  name  from  the  old  ditch.  A  large  portion  of  that 
miserable  alley  has  been  recently  swept  away,  through  the  liberality 
of  our  late  Member,  Mr.  Eowley  Hill.  There  may  be  really  some 
objection  to  living  in  a  ditch,  and  so  one  cannot  wonder  at  Sansome 
Street  superseding  the  Town  Ditch  ;  but  that  any  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Salt  Lane,  Battenhall  Lane,  or  Wyld's  Lane,  should  be  so  lifted 
up  as  to  dislike  the  j^retty  rural  designation  of  "lane,"  I  cannot 
conceive,  especially  when  we  know  that  many  of  our  aristocracy, 
including  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Dudley,  had  no  fault  to  find 
with  Park  Lane.  Sansome  was  the  name  of  a  gentleman  who  owned 
an  estate  in  that  part  of  Worcester,  and  hence  the  name  of  the  street 
and  of  the  walk  adjoining,  which  in  the  last  century  was  a  pretty 
rural  resort  for  the  young  and  the  fashionable,  who  assembled  under 
the  umbrage  of  its  avenue  of  elms.  The  walk  had  been  bequeathed 
by  Sir  Trubshaw  Withers  (who  resided  in  the  house  now  occupied 
by  Mr.  Hopkins,  architect)  to  the  Corporation  of  Worcester,  in  trust 
for  the  use  of  the  citizens,  and  had  that  trust  been  faithfully  fulfilled 
we  might  probably  long  ere  this  have  been  enabled  to  number  a 
People's  Park  along  with  the  other  attractions  of  Worcester. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  city,  at  which  we  are  arrived,  two  of 
our  most  ancient  institutions— St.  Oswald's  Hospital  and  the  White 
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Ladies'  (formerly  a  nunnery) — claim  a  passing  notice,  but  here  is 
material  sufficient  of  itself  for  a  whole  lecture,  so  most  reluctantly 
we  move  on  towards  the  Cross,  and  in  passing  Salt  Lane  take 
notice  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  highways  in  or  near  the 
city.  It  is  supposed  that  the  salt  traffic  from  Droitwich  passed 
down  this  lane  on  its  way  to  the  Severn,  in  order  to  avoid  the  tolls 
chargeable  for  passing  through  the  city.  At  the  Museum  you  will 
see  a  narrow  passage,  formerly  called  Cheshire-cheese-entry,  probably 
denoting  the  name  of  an  inn  there,  and  a  tradition  remains  that  the 
first  coach  which  ran  from  Worcester  to  London  was  driven  from 
the  Cheshire-yard,  a  large  open  space  before  the  Museum  was  built. 
At  length  we  arrive  at  the  Fore-gate,  which  (being  approached  by 
a  bridge  over  the  Town  Ditch)  spanned  its  archway  across  the  street 
from  what  is  now  the  Hop  Market  Hotel  to  the  Berkeley  Hospital. 
Following  the  town  wall  down  Shaw  Street,  few  of  you  will 
personally  remember  that  Shaw  was  the  name  of  a  former  citizen 
who  gave  some  property  for  the  purpose  of  widening  this  street, 
which  had  previously  been  known  as  Gardeners'  Lane,  where 
vegetables,  &c.,  were  sold.  And  now  we  come  to  that  interesting 
old  site,  the  Butts,  where  centuries  ago  the  citizens  practised  shooting 
with  the  bow.  Every  effort  was  made  by  the  Government  to  per- 
petuate this  practice,  but  the  general  use  of  gunpower  gradually  put 
an  end  to  it  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Overlooking  the  Butts,  on 
the  high  city  wall,  the  course  of  which  may  there  be  easily  traced, 
was  the  house  of  the  Black  Friars  (Dominicans),  which  in  the 
fourteenth  century  was  founded  here  by  the  Beauchamps,  as  the 
Franciscans,  or  Grey  Friars'  House  had  been  established  close  to  the 
eastern  wall  of  the  city,  afterwards  called  The  Blockhouse  (probably 
from  a  wooden  defensive  tower  erected  on  or  near  the  wall).  The 
House  of  the  Black  Friars  extended  towards  Little  Angel  Street, 
and  what  is  now  called  the  old  Sheep  Market  was  the  Friars'  Orchard ; 
but  after  their  suppression  their  orchard  was  turned  into  a  burying- 
grouhd  for  All  Saints'  (I  mean  the  parish  of  that  name),  next  into 
a  sheep  market,  and  now  an  open  space  for  the  reception  of  carts 
and  waggons  on  market  days — Sic  transit  gloria  Wigornice  / 

Eeturning  to  the  bottom  of  the  Butts,  we  observe  the  remains  of 
old  St.  Clement's  Church,  which  was  a  Norman  edifice  attached  to 
the  old  city  wall.  Newport  Street  just  beyond  led  to  the  old  bridge 
over  the  Severn.  There  was  a  gate  here,  and  a  tower  on  the  bridge, 
but  these  were  removed  a  century  ago  when  the  present  bridge  was 
erected  lower  down  the  stream,  and  the  new  Bridge  Street  with  the 
new  road  to  St.  John's  were  formed,  thus  making  a  very  handsome 
approach  to  the  city,  now  rendered  still  more  attractive  by  one  of 
the  many  avenues  of  trees  that  in  our  day  I  am  glad  to  say  decorate 
our  suburbs.  Some  controversy  has  taken  place  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  names  Dolday  and  Merryvale,  many  persons  supposing  that  the 
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one  referred  to  the  "  doles  "  dispensed  from  the  adjoining  Friary  on 
special  occasions  such  as  funerals,  and  the  other  to  the  sports  carried 
on  at  popular  festivals.  I  myself  remember  that  nearly  half-a- 
century  ago  the  ancient^custom  of  "heaving"  or  "lifting"  was  practised 
in  Merryvale  at  Easter.  The  populace  assembled  in  the  street,  and 
any  pedestrian  who  strayed  that  way  was  seized,  unless  he  bought 
himself  off  with  "  backsheesh,"  and  lifted  high  up  in  the  air  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  crowd.  This  was  probably  a  survival  from  Romish 
days  of  the  popular  custom  of  typifying  the  Eesurrection. 

Had  time  permitted,  I  ought  to  have  taken  you  to  the  Cross, 
formerly  called  the  Grass  Cross,  at  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  spoken 
of  the  high  cross  of  stone  which  once  stood  there  (and  which,  when 
another  Jubilee  comes  round,  some  of  you  may  wish  to  see  revived) ; 
I  could  have  alluded  to  the  butchers'  stalls  which  then  formed  the 
main  display  there ;  to  the  middle  row  of  houses  then  dividing  the 
street  into  two  ;  to  the  servants  and  labourers  who  frequently  stood 
there  to  be  hired ;  and  to  an  inn  there  which  was  once  celebrated 
for  the  venison  feasts  of  the  Corporation,  when  the  Bishop  or  Lord 
Coventry  sent  them  a  buckj  but  here  we  must  halt,  or  I  shall 
utterly  exhaust  your  patience.  You  will  no  doubt  be  of  opinion 
that  in  this  discursive  rambling  through  the  streets  I  have  omitted 
many  "plums  from  the  pudding."  It  is  probable  that  at  some 
future  time  I  may  gather  up  these  plums  and  give  you  the  benefit 
of  them. 


The  Ancient  Encaustic  Tiles  of  Worcestershire. — A  Paper  read  by 
Alfred  S.  Porter,  M.A.,  P.S.A.,  Yicar  of  Claines,  at  a 
Conversazione  of  the  Worcester  Diocesan  Architectural  and 
Archaeological  Society,  Feb.  1^,  1888. 

JT  must,  I  fear,  be  confessed  that  we  do  not  as  a  county  rank 
very  high  in  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  our  parish  churches. 
We  look  in  vain  in  Worcestershire  for  such  grand  buildings  as  are 
so  frequently  found  in  Lincoln  and  Northampton  j  we  have 
nothing  that  can  vie  with  the  towers  of  Somerset;  we  have  no 
woodwork  to  show  that  will  equal  that  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  ; 
but  in  one  thing  at  anyrate  we  stand  alone,  and  that  is  in  the 
beauty  and  interest  of  the  flooring  of  our  churches. 

The  making  of  tiles  dates  back  from  very  early  times.  The 
first  mention  that  I  can  find  of  them  is  in  the  fourth  chapter  of 
the  Book  of  the  Prophet  Ezekiel ;  "  Thou  also,  son  of  man,  take 
thee  a  tile,  and  lay  it  before  thee,  and  pourtray  upon  it  the  city, 
even  Jerusalem."  These  tiles,  referred  to  by  the  prophet,  were 
doubtless  used  for  the  covering  of  walls,  and  were  probably  some- 
what like  the  azulejos  which  some  of  us  have  seen  in  the  ancient 
Moorish  buildings  of  Southern  Spain. 
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There  is,  however,  no  trace  of  such  a  manufacture  in  Northern 
Europe  in  very  early  days.  The  earliest  form  of  ornamental  pave- 
ments in  England  was  that  called  tesselated,  an  art  which  is  now 
being  most  happily  revived  among  us,  and  these  ancient  mosaics 
are  of  great  archasological  interest.  It  has  often  been  supposed  that 
this  art  died  out  after  the  Romans  departed  from  Britain  ;  this 
however  was  not  the  case.  The  Saxon  bleo-stoening  was  doubtless 
work  of  this  character,  and  the  glorious  floors  of  Prior  Crauden's 
Chapel  at  Ely  and  that  at  Westminster  still  remain  to  us  to 
illustrate  the  words  of  old  Chaucer,  who  wrote  exactly  five- 
hundred  years  ago  : — 

*•  The  flore  and  bench  were  pavyd  faire  and  smooth 

With  stones  square  of  manie  divers  he  we, 

So  Avell  joyn'd  that  for  to  say  thee  sothe 

All  seemed  one  that  none  the  other  knewe." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  fix  the  exact  date  when  these  tesselated 
works  began  to  be  superseded  by  decorative  tiles,  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  they  were  made  in  England  long  before  the  time  of 
Chaucer,  and  that  we  still  possess  in  Westminster  Abbey  some  fine 
examples  of  the  work  of  the  previous  century. 

In  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  the  exact  date  being 
A.D,,  1237,  the  following  order  was  given,  which  will  be  found  in 
the  Close  Rolls  : — 
"  Mandatum  est  quod  Parvam  Capellam  tegula  picta  decenter  paveari  faceatis." 

This  order,  that  the  small  chapel  at  Westminster  should  be 
paved  with  tiles,  is  the  earliest  reference  we  have  to  the  subject, 
and  I  cannot  doubt  that  certain  tiles  bearing  figures  of  a  queen  and 
a  bishop,  and  also  one  illustrating  the  famous  legend  of  St.  John 
receiving  a  ring  from  Edward  the  Confessor,  date  from  that  period. 

We  find  a  few  more  examples  which  are  said  to  date  from  the 
latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  among  these  are  some  very 
fine  tiles  which  were  discovered  by  Mr.  Halliday  among  the  ruins 
of  Halesowen  Abbey  in  the  extreme  north  of  this  county.  Among 
them  is  a  remarkable  series  illustrating  the  story  of  Tristram  and 
Yseult,  well-known  to  some  of  us  by  Matthew  Arnold's  poem,  and 
also  a  set  bearing  the  figure  of  an  abbot,  carrying  the  following 
inscription : — 

'•  Istud  op(us)  Nicholas  Matri  XPI  dedit  abas 
Vigeat  absque  chao  mater  dona  Nicholao." 
"  This  work  Abbot  Nicholas  gave  to  the  Mother  of  Christ  that 

he  may  flourish  without  confusion,  0  mother,  grant  to  Nicholas." 

Abbot  Nicholas  died  in  1298. 

These  however,  interesting  as  they  are,  may  be  omitted  from 
our  consideration,  as  I  feel  confident  from  peculiarities  of  shape  and 
general  design  that  they  are  of  foreign  workmanship  and,  if  not 
actually  made  abroad,  were  executed  by  foreign  workmen  in 
England. 
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Soon,  however,  the  manufacture  of  tiles  began  in  many  places, 
and  there  can  be  no  question  that  some  examples  still  existing  in 
this  county  date  from  the  earlier  part  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
We  have  now  reached  a  |)ei^iod  when  the  most  wary  walking  is 
needed.  To  take  an  example.  Eichard,  Earl  of  Cornwall  and 
King  of  the  Romans,  the  second  son  of  King  John,  bore  two  coats 
of  arms,  one  the  well-known  lion  rampant  for  Poictou,  in  a  bordure 
bezantee  for  Cornwall,  and  the  other  the  spread  eagle,  which  he 
bore  as  King  of  the  Eomans.  Tiles  bearing  these  two  coats  are 
found  at  Gloucester,  St.  George's,  Windsor,  Exeter,  and  Dublin, 
and  at  many  places  in  this  county,  notably  at  Malvern,  Holt, 
Bordesley,  and  Worcester.  It  might  at  first  sight  be  most  naturally 
supposed  that  these  tiles  would  date  between  1256,  the  date  of  his 
election  as  King  of  the  Eomans,  and  his  death  in  1271.  Such  a 
conclusion  would,  however,  be  erroneous,  as  all  these  tiles  date  from 
the  following  century,  and  the  only  suggestion  that  I  can  make  is 
that  the  design  originally  made  for  Hailes  Abbey,  near  Winchcomb, 
which  he  founded,  was  so  much  admired  that  for  more  than  a 
century  later  it  was  continually  reproduced  in  varying  forms.  If 
you  ask  me  for  a  proof  of  this  I  need  take  you  no  further  than  our 
own  noble  Cathedral,  and  ask  you  to  go  with  me  up  some  stairs 
leading  out  of  the  cloisters  to  a  set  of  rooms  which  are  between  the 
south  transept  and  the  chapter-house.  The  date  of  the  building 
of  these  rooms  is  accurately  known ;  they  were  built  by  William 
Poer,  the  cellarer  of  the  abbey,  in  1377,  in  the  episcopate  ot  Henry 
Wakefield ;  and  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  magnificent 
pavement  of  these  rooms,  now,  alas !  almost  obliterated,  is  of  the 
same  period.  These  pavements,  which  for  the  most  part  remain  in 
their  original  arrangement,  cover  nearly  seventy  square  yards. 
The  patterns  are  various;  besides  exquisite  designs  of  foliage, 
extending  over  sets  of  four,  nine,  and  sixteen  tiles,  there  is 
a  fine  series  of  heraldic  decorations,  the  grandest  of  which  are  the 
two  coats  of  this  very  Eichard,  King  of  the  Eomans,  who  died 
more  than  a  hundred  years  before  these  rooms  were  built. 

The  next  series,  to  which  I  shall  refer,  does  not  present  this 
difficulty.  The  tiles  at  Bredon,  which  form  the  finest  purely 
heraldic  series  that  England  can  boast,  were  made,  as  the  armorial 
bearings  on  them  show,  from  1372  to  1375.  They  are  all  arranged 
in  the  risers  of  the  steps  of  the  altar,  and  bear  the  following  coats  : — 

1.  England.     Gu,  three  lions  passant  guardant  or. 

2.  England,   with  label  of  three  points.     Edward  the   Black 

Prince  died  1376. 

3.  France  Ancient  (Semee  de  lys). 

4.  Leon  and  Castile  quartered  (Leon  in  first   and  fourth  is 

unusual).  These  arms  are  commonly  referred  to  Queen 
Eleanor,  here  however  they  are  probably  those  of  John  of 
Gant,  who  was  King  of  Castile  and  Leon  from  1372  to 
1386. 
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5.  Beaucliamp.     Gu.    a   fess   between   six   cross    crosslets    or. 

Thomas  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick,  from  1369  to  1401. 

6.  Clare,  or  three  chevronels  gules. 

7.  Warren,  Earl  of  Surrey,  chequy  or  and  azure. 

8.  Cantilupe,  azure,  3  leopard's  heads  inverted,  jessant  de  lys  ; 

now  arms  of  See  of  Hereford. 

9.  Latimer.    Gu.  a  cross  patee  or.    The  last  Lord  Latimer  died 

1381. 

10.  Granson.     Paly  of  six,  ar.  and  azure,  a  bend  gules,  charged 

with  three  eagles  displayed  or.  Sir  Thomas  de  Granson, 
K.G.,  died  sine  prole,  1376. 

11.  Audeley.     Gu.  fretty  or.     James,  Lord  Audeley,  died  1385. 

He  must  not  be  confounded  with  Sir  James  Audeley,  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter. 

12.  Hastings.       Or  a  maunch  gules.       John  Hastings,   second 

Earl  of  Pembroke,  born  1347,  KG.  1371,  died  1375,  and 
•    was  buried  at  Hereford. 

13.  Despenser.      Quarterly  ar.  and  gules,  in  the  2nd  and  3rd 

quarters  a  fret  or  over  all  a  bend  sa.  Edward,  Lord 
Despenser,  born  1336,  K.G.  1363,  died  1375,  buried  at 
Tewkesbury. 

14.  De  Genneville.     Three  horses'  bits  or,  on  a  chief  ermine,  a 

demi-lion  issuing  gules. 

15.  Berkeley.     Gu.  a  chevron  ar.  between  ten  crosses  patee  of 

the  second. 

16.  Wake.     Or,  two  bars  gu.,  in  chief  three  torteaux. 

17.  Badlesmere.     Ar.,  a  fess  double  cotised  gu. 

18.  Lingane,  of  Witton  Lingane,   co.   Worcester,    and  Lingen 

Castle,  near  Wigmore.  Barry  of  six,  or  and  azure,  on  a 
bend  gu.,  three  roses  ar. 

19.  De  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford.     Quarterly  gu.  and  or,  in  the  first 

quarter  a  mullet  ar.     Eoll  of  Richard  II. 

20.  Ferrers.     Vaire,  or  and  gu.     Eoll  of  Richard  II. 

21.  An  early  Beauchamp   coat.     Gu.   a  fess  or,  a  label  of  five 

points. 

22.  Old  Warwick  (Newburgh).     Chequy  or  an  azure,  a  chevron 

ermine. 

23.  Elmerugge.     Chequy  sa.   and  ar.  on  a  chief  or,  three  elm 

leaves  vert. 

24.  Mortimer,  with  the  inescutcheon  ermine.    Probably  Edmund 

3rd  Earl  of  March. 

25.  Mortimer,  with  the  inescutcheon  ar.  carrying  a  label  of  four 

points.     Roger  Mortimer,  afterwards  4th  Earl  of  March. 

26.  Mortimer,  of  Richard's  Castle,  with  inescutcheon  carrying  a 

bend. 

27.  Mortimer,  with  lion  rampant  on  inescutcheon. 
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28.  Either  Crofts,  of  Croft  Castle.     Quarterly  per  fess  indented 

az.  and  ar.  in  the  first  quarter  ar  lion  passant  guardant  or. 
Sir  Kichard  Crofts  took  Prince  Edward  prisoner  at  the 
battle  of  Tewkesbury  in  1471,  or  Fitzwarren,  of  Upton 
Warren,  quarterly  per  fess  indented  ar.  and  gu. 

29.  Mortimer,  with  an  ermine  bordure. 

The  following  seven  coats  I  have  been  unable  to  determine 
satisfactorily  : — 

30.  A  lion  rampant,  with  fleur  de  lys  on  breast.     ?  Stapleton  or 

Fauconberge. 

31.  Or  five  chevronels  gules.     This  coat  is  said  to  have  been 

borne  by  Strongbow,  Earl  of  Clare. 

32.  Six  crosses  fitchees,  3,  2,  and  1. 

33.  Or  three  bars,  wavy  gules.     1  Basset  (or  Lovel). 

34.  Paly  of  six,  on  a  fess,  three  mullets. 

35.  Three  axes  within  an  engrailed  bordure. 

36.  A  coat  very  like  that  of  the  De  Vismes,  or  three  bendlets 

azure,  a  chief  of  the  last  semee  of  golden  fl.eur  de  lys. 

These  arms  cannot,  however,  be  those  of  this  family,  as 

they  did  not  come  to  England  till  the  revocation  of  the 

Edict  of  Nantes. 
I  have  been  much  assisted  in  the  elucidation  of  these  coats  by 
some  admirable  drawings  of  the  Bredon  Tiles  kindly  lent  me  by 
Mr.  Eowland  Paul. 

To  the  same  period  must  be  referred  the  Bordesley  Abbey  Tiles, 
unearthed  by  Mr.  Bartleet  in  his  excavations  in  1864.  The  best 
were  in  the  choir  and  in  a  chapel  in  the  south  transept.  The  latter 
have  been  relaid  in  the  vestry  of  Eedditch  Church ;  they  are  well 
figured  in  Mr.  Bartleet's  book,  and  are  specially  interesting  as 
having  been  drawn  in  situ. 

Among  the  interesting  remains — for  alas  !  they  are  only  remains 
— of  the  pavements  at  Tewkesbury  there  is  one  set  of  special 
interest,  from  the  fact  that  it  never  has  been  disturbed  since  the 
day  it  was  laid  down.  This  is  much  rarer  than  would  be  supposed ; 
even  the  apparently  complete  pavements  of  Cotheridge,  Strensham, 
and  Wyre  Piddle,  have  been  relaid  by  ignorant  hands,  and  with 
the  exception  of  the  pavements  already  mentioned  at  Worcester 
and  a  set  at  Malvern  I  know  of  no  others  which  have  not  been 
disturbed.  The  set  I  refer  to  at  Tewkesbury  is  that  in  the 
founder's  chapel,  and  was  laid  down  in  1397.  It  repeats  the  fine 
old  armorial  escutcheon  of  the  lion  rampant  of  Fitzhamon,  the 
founder,  imf)aled  with  the  cross  ragul6,  the  arms  of  the  Abbey.  In 
the  next  chapel  also  the  tiles  are  undisturbed.  This  chapel  was 
erected  by  Isabella,  the  great  heiress  of  the  Despensers,  to  her  first 
husband,  Richard  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Worcester,  who  was  killed 
at  the  siege  of  Meaux  in  1421.     This  chapel  was  not  dedicated  till 
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August  2nd  1438.  The  tiles  bear  the  Beauchamp  coat,  with  a 
crescent  for  difference.  The  other  pavements  in  the  Abbey  are  in  a 
very  fragmentary  state,  though  every  care  was  taken  by  Mr.  Collins 
at  the  restoration.  Many  armorial  bearings  may  be  found  among 
them.  A  fine  tile  with  the  coat  of  Despenser  impaling  Burghersh 
(lion  rampant  queue  fourchee)  must  be  referred  to  Edward,  Lord 
Despenser,  who  married  Elizabeth  Burghersh;  he  died  1375,  aged 
39,  and  was  buried  in  the  Abbey.  These  arms  used  to  be  in  one 
of  the  windows  at  St.  Andrew's,  Pershore.  The  following  coats 
will  also  be  noticed :  Bohun  of  Hereford,  Clare,  De  Warrene 
Corbet,  Old  Warwick,  JSTevill  impaling  Despenser  and  Berkeley. 
One  tile  here,  examples  of  which  are  also  to  be  seen  at  Malvern, 
Holt  Strensham,  and  Warndon,  puzzled  me  greatly,  it  bears 
England  impaling  France  (modern),  and  the  mystery  was  not  solved 
till  Mr.  Wadley  called  my  attention  to  a  tile  at  Naunton 
Beauchamp  Court  bearing  France  (modern)  impaling  England  with 
a  label.  It  then  became  evident  that  two  tiles  together  made  the 
quartered  coat  of  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Henry  V., 
and  that  they  date  from  1405  to  1413. 

We  have  now  in  our  survey  arrived  at  the  close  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  it  seems  that  by  this  time  the  manufacture  had 
become  very  general.  Heyden,  a  monkish  chronicler  of  the  time 
of  Eichard  II.,  speaks  of  "the  white  and  red  clay  to  be  found  in 
England  valuable  for  potting,  and  fabricating  tiles. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  the  grand  work  of  the 
next  century  it  may  be  well  to  give  some  account  of  the  progress 
of  manufacture,  it  seems  to  have  been  as  follows :  a  quarry  of  red 
clay  from  four  to  six  inches  across  having  been  partially  hardened 
in  the  sun,  the  design  was  impressed  by  a  stamp  cut  in  relief,  and 
the  whole  was  covered  over  with  a  whitish  coloured  clay.  After 
being  allowed  to  dry,  the  superfluous  white  clay  was  scraped  off,  and 
the  "quarrel,"  as  it  was  called,  thus  formed,  was  put  into  the  kiln; 
after  the  -first  firing  these  quarrels  were  dipped  in  a  metallic  glaze 
and  again  burnt  in  the  kiln.  I  gather  from  a  very  valuable  article 
on  the  subject,  which  appeared  in  the  ^rc/«7ec^  of  May  13th,  1887, 
that  it  is  this  glaze,  which  has  ever  been  the  stumbling  block  of 
modern  manufacturers,  they  cannot  obtain  exactly  the  subdued  and 
varied  yellow  tone  which  characterizes  the  mediaeval  tiles.  This 
glaze  was  always  very  soft  and  in  most  cases  it  has  disappeared. 
When  this  is  the  case,  it  will  be  best,  when  the  ancient  tiles  have 
to  be  moved,  either  to  put  them  in  some  part  of  the  floor  where 
they  will  not  be  exposed  to  much  wear,  or,  better  still,  to  put 
them  in  a  band  or  recess  in  one  of  the  walls  of  the  church  as  has 
been  done  at  Claines  and  Fladbury. 

The  two  kilns,  where  our  Worcestershire  Tiles  were  made  were 
at  Malvern  and  Droit wich,  and  these  places  supplied  not  only  our 
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own  county  but  a  great  part  of  western  England.  Malvern  tiles 
have  been  observed  in  Gloucestershire  and  Devonshire,  and  also  in 
Suffolk,  while  Droitwich  tiles  have  a  still  wider  range.  They  are 
found  at  Neath  Abbey  and  St.  David's  Cathedral  in  Wales,  at 
Gloucester,  and  Bristol,  not  only  in  the  Cathedral  but  also  in  the 
house  of  the  younger  Canynge,  who  built  great  part  of  St.  Mary, 
Eedcliff,  and  who  was  ordained  deacon  at  Northwick,  in  the  parish 
of  Claines,  on  April  2nd,  1468. 

During  the  visit  of  the  Archselogical  Institute  to  Wiltshire,  last 
summer,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  finding  some  very  fine  Droitwich 
tiles  at  Heytesbury.  They  are  principally  representations  of  the 
arms,  crest  and  badges  of  the  Hungerford  family,  a  few  examples  of 
these  are  at  Salwarp,  St.  Peter's,  Droitwich,  and  Cotheridge,  but 
the  only  complete  set  in  the  county  is  at  Little  Comberton,  where 
they  are  well  cared  for  and  much  valued. 

The  Kiln  at  Malvern  was  found  by  a  respected  parishioner  of 
Claines,  Mr.  Harvey  Eginton,  in  the  year  1833,  and  a  full  description 
of  it  will  be  found  in  the  Gentleman^ s  Magazine  of  August  in  that 
year.  It  was  situated  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  Priory 
Church,  about  seven  feet  underground,  and  consisted  of  two  parallel 
arches  about  thirty-five  feet  in  length,  twenty-seven  inches  wide, 
and  fifteen  inches  high.  The  arches  were  composed  of  layers  of 
brick  and  tile,  the  outside  being  of  the  latter,  the  inside  of  the 
former  material^  below  the  floor  was  the  fireplace,  which  was  also 
about  fifteen  inches  in  height.  Some  tiles  were  actually  found 
in  the  kiln,  the  last  that  were  burnt  there.  One  was  a  tile,  which 
you  may  have  noticed  fixed  into  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  nave  of 
the  Priory  Church.  It  is  one  of  those  interesting  instances,  which 
show  how  deep  rooted  in  the  middle  ages  was  the  distrust  of 
executors.     Its  inscription  runs  thus — 

Thinke  mon  thy  liffe 
May  not  ever  endure 
That  thou  dost  thyself 
Of  that  thou  art  sure 
But  that  thou  keepist 
Unto  thy  sectur's  care 
If  it  ever  avail  thee 
It  is  but  aventure. 

This  may  be  compared  with  some  lines  which  used  to  be  on  the 
wall  of  St.  Edmund's  Church,  Lombard  Street. 

Man,  thee  behovyth  oft  to  have  this  in  mynd 
That  thou  geveth  with  thine  liond,  that  sail  thou  fynd 
For  wydowes  be  sloful  and  Children  beth  unkynd 
Executors  beth  covetos,  and  kep  all  that  they  fynd 
If  eny  body  esk  wher  the  deddys  goodys  be  gon 

They  answer 
So  GOD  me  helpe  and  Halidam  he  died  a  pore  mon. 

Think  on  tliis. 
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At  Malvern  there  still  remains  an  unequalled  display,  and  of 
those  I  would  first  mention  the  wall  tiles.  These  are  almost  peculiar  to 
Malvern,  though  some  of  Spanish  or  Flemish  manufacture  were 
used  at  Holt,  and  in  the  Mayor's  Chapel  at  Bristol,  and  some 
fragments  of  an  early  date  exist  at  Claines.  With  these  exceptions, 
and  some  from  Chertsey  Abhey,  which  I  have  not  yet  examined 
with  sufficient  care,  all  the  existing  wall  tiles  were  made  at  Malvern, 
and  they  have  been  found  not  only  in  the  Priory  Church,  but  also 
at  Suckley,  Monmouth,  and  Evesham. 

The  late  Mr.  John  Gough  Nichols,  F.S.A.,  to  whose  papers  I 
have  been  kindly  permitted  to  have  access,  made  out  that  there 
were  five  distinct  sets  of  these  wall  tiles,  and  that  they  dated  from 
1436  to  1457.  One  of  these  sets  consisting  of  sixty-four  tiles  is 
in  a  curious  position  on  the  east  wall  of  the  Abbey  Gateway,  it  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  get  a  good  view  of  them,  but  they  can  be 
seen  from  a  narrow  passage  close  to  the  butcher's  shop,  outside  the 
gateway. 

One  of  these  sets  is  specially  interesting  from  having  the  date 
of  its  manufacture  on  its  upper  margin 

anno.  r.  r.  h.  vi.  xxxvi. 
that  is,  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  Henry  YI.,  1457-8.  Amid  rich 
tabernacle  work  appear  the  sacred  monogram,  the  pelican  in  her 
piety,  and  the  royal  arms,  while  in  the  second  tile  appears  a  very 
strange  piece  of  heraldry,  a  shield,  charged  with  the  cross,  nails, 
scourge,  and  spear,  and  other  instruments  of  our  Lord's  passion. 
This  seems  to  have  been  a  common  device  in  the  middle  ages,  for 
example,  we  find  Margaret  Lady  Hungerford  bequeathing  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  lY.  "  a  payre  of  Candlesticks  pounced  with  the 
arms  that  longith  to  the  passion." 

Another  set,  dated  1453,  is  also  well  worthy  of  notice.  It 
bears  the  following  coats,  Royal,  The  Confessor's  (Malvern  was  a 
cell  of  Westminster)  Clare,  Despenser,  Beauchamp  of  Powick, 
Scull  of  Wichenford,  Stafford,  and  Mortimer  of  Kyre  Wyard. 

The  heraldic  tiles  at  Malvern  are  of  very  high  interest,  and  of 
good  design.  There  is  one  set  illustrative  of  the  descent  of  Malvern 
Chase.  It  was  given  by  Edward  I.  on  his  marriage  to  the  Princess 
Joan  of  Acre  to  Gilbert  de  Clare,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  the  head  of 
the  great  family  of  Clare,  who  gave  their  name  to  an  English  town, 
to  an  Irish  county,  to  a  college  at  Cambridge,  and  to  an  English 
Duked(;m  (Clarence).  On  the  death  of  their  only  son  at  the  battle 
of  Bannockburn,  the  manor  was  brought  by  Alianor,  his  sister,  to 
her  husband  Hugh  le  Despenser,  and  also  subsequently  by  Isabella, 
sister  and  coheiress  of  Richard  le  Despenser.  to  her  second  husband 
Richard  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  was  born  at  Salwarp, 
and  who  was  called  by  the  Emperor  Sigismund,  "  the  father  of 
courtesy."     All  these  alliances,  and  also  the  passing  of  the  manor 
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to  the  Crown  in  the  person  of  Richard  III.  are  commemorated  in 
this  series. 

The  other  heraldic  tiles  at  Malvern  are  very  numerous,  among 
them  I  found  the  arms  of  the  De  Bracis  of  Madresfield,  (gu,  a 
fess  or  in  chief  two  mullets  ar.)  the  ancestors  of  the  present  Earl 
Beauchamp. 

Time  would  fail  me  were  I  to  go  through  the  many  other 
interesting  products  of  the  Malvern  Kiln.  I  will  therefore  only 
mention  two  others.  The  first  is  that  called  by  Mr.  Nichols  the 
Mendicants  tile.  It  is  dated  1456,  and  bears  the  following 
inscription  from  the  book   of  Job, 

"Miseremini  mei,  miseremini  mei  Scaltem  vos 
Amici  mei  quia  manus  Domini  tetigit  me." 

**  Have  pity  upon  me,  have  pity  upon  me,  0  ye  my  friends,  for  the  hand  of 
God  hath,  touched  me." 

The  other  is  a  charm  against  fire.     The  inscription  runs 
"Mentem  sanctam  spontaneum  honorem  Deo  et  patrie  liberacionem  " 
which  may  be  rendered 

"A  holy  mind,  honour  freely  rendered  to  God  and  liberty  to  the  Country." 
Its  origin  is  this.  St.  Agatha,  Virgin  and  Martyr,  died  in  prison  in 
Sicily,  A.D.  253.  At  her  funeral  a  strange  youth  with  a  hundred 
others  vested  in  albs  appeared  and  placed  on  the  breast  of  the 
corpse  a  tablet  bearing  these  words, — Her  fame  became  great,  and 
the  veil  of  the  Martyr  was  carried  in  procession  to  check  an  eruption 
of  Mount  Etna  in  somewhat  the  same  way  that  the  relics  of  St. 
Januarius  were  used  to  mollify  Vesuvius.  History  does  not  record 
what  success  this  intervention  met  with,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
throughout  the  middle  ages  these  words  were,  held  to  be  an  effective 
charm  against  fire,  and  the  inscription  is  frequently  found,  the  best 
known  case  being  that  it  was  on  the  great  bell  at  Kenilworth,  which 
was  given  in  1402  by  Thomas  de  Kyderminster. 

Before  passing  to  the  Droit wich  tiles  I  wish  to  refer  to  two  sets, 
which  though  doubtless  made  either  at  Malvern  or  at  Droitwich 
cannot  with  certainty  be  referred  to  either.  The  first  represents  the 
arms  of  the  Abbey  of  Gloucester  (cross  keys  with  a  sword  in  pale). 
They  were  adapted  as  the  arms  of  the  See  on  its  creation  by 
Henry  VIII.  in  1541,  and  continued  in  use  till  the  sword  was  taken 
away  by  Bishop  Frampton  in  1661.  This  tile  is  found  not  only  at 
Gloucester,  but  also  at  Malvern,  Cotheridge,  Broad  was,  Spetchley, 
Claines,  Pinvin,  South  Littleton,  Salwarp,  Strensham,  JSTaunton 
Beauchamp,  and  Fladbury.  The  other  is  the  fine  sepulchral  cross, 
which  used  to  be  in  living  memory  in  the  north  aisle  of  the  Lady 
Chapel  in  our  Cathedral.  It  was  unfortunately  removed  by  Mr. 
Perkins,  and  I  can  only  find  eleven  of  the  fifteen  tiles  of  which  it 
was  composed.     I  fear  that  I  shall  never  find  one  in  situ,  though 
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many  modern  copies  of  it  by  Mr.  St.  John,  of  Worcester,  exist.  A 
few  of  the  original  tiles  are  to  be  seen  at  Shelsey,  Great  Malvern, 
Claines,  and  Huddington,  and  also  at  Evesham,  whore  the  cross  was 
found  under  a  stone  coffin. 

The  Kiln  at  Droitwich  was  discovered  in  December,  1837,  in 
parish  of  S.  Mary,  Witton,  but  from  an  erroneous  idea  that  it  was  an 
ancient  saltwork,  no  sufficient  notice  was  taken  of  the  discovery. 
A  large  number  of  tiles  were  found  in  the  kiln,  some  of  which  are 
in  the  Worcester  Museum,  I  am  most  anxious  to  know  what  became 
of  the  rest. 

A  very  grand  set  of  these  Droitwich  Tiles  is  to  be  found,  as  I 
have  before  said,  at  Canynge's  house  at  Bristol,  and  they  may  also 
be  studied  at  Tewkesbury,  Warndon,  Holt,  Buckland,  Flyford 
Flavel,  Leigh,  Fladbury,  Salwarp,  St.  Peter's,  Droitwich,  and  best 
of  all  at  Broadwas. 

Armorial  bearings  are  not  so  common  as  among  the  products  of 
the  Malvern  Kiln,  though  there  are  many  interesting  examples. 
The  grandest  of  these  known  to  me  is  the  full  coat  of  arms  of  Sir 
John  Talbot,  the  first  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  quartering  his  first  wife 
(Furnival),  and  impaling  his  second  wife  (Beauchamp).  This  is  on 
four  tiles,  and  is  in  the  Church  of  Middle  Littleton.  The  badge 
of  this  great  man,  "  a  talbot  seiant,"  is  on  a  tile  very  frequently 
found  in  our  Worcestershire  churches. 

Another  good  example  is  that  of  the  aims  of  John  Carpenter, 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  Provost  of  Oriel,  and  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  who  died  at  his  manor  at  JNTorthwick  in  1476, 
and  was  buried  in  the  Church  of  Westbury,  near  Bristol,  which 
he  had  built,  and  where  his  effigy  still  remains.  This  tile  which 
was  made  to  be  used  in  sets  of  four  has  only  been  hitherto 
observed  at  Broadwas  and  Worcester.  One  of  the  grandest  designs 
of  this  period  is  a  set  of  sixteen  drawn  by  Mrs.  Norris  from  the 
tiles  at  Buckland,  a  perfect  example  of  which  is  at  Fladbury,  it 
bears  the  •  lion  and  black  bull,  the  cognizance  of  Edward  IV. 
Another  set  of  sixteen  tiles,  which  I  have  never  seen  complete, 
though  one  or  other  of  the  tiles  composing  it  are  found  in  many 
churches  of  the  county,  bears  in  the  centre  a  favourite  badge  of  the 
same  king,  a  rose  with  rays  of  the  sun  issuing  from  it ;  it  is  to  this 
that  Shakespeare  refers  in  the  lines  : — 

' '  Now  is  the  Winter  of  our  discontent 
Made  glorious  Summer  by  this  Sun  of  York." 

Other  sets  of  sixteen  tiles  are  found,  more  or  less  complete,  at 
Buckland,  Warndon,  and  elsewhere,  of  exquisite  foliage  design,  in 
which  the  coat  of  Beauchamp  of  Warwick  is  introduced,  others 
are  found  with  the  bear  and  ragged  staff  with  griffins  and  wyverns, 
and  other  badges  of  noble  houses.  The  decorations  of  all  these  sets 
are  of  a  most  varied  and  elaborate  character,  the  oak,  the  vine,  the 
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ivy  and  other  leaves  were  gracefully  copied  from  nature,  and 
twining  stem,  calyx,  and  tendril,  are  represented  with  the  utmost 
faithfulness  and  beauty. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  notice  the  last  products  of  the 
Droitwich  Kiln.  I  say  the  last  because,  as  you  will  see  presently, 
they  are  of  later  date  than  any  we  have  yet  mentioned,  and  also 
because  a  fragment  of  one  of  the  tiles  is  among  the  examples  in  the 
Worcester  Museum,  which  were  found  in  the  kiln  in  1837.  Mr. 
Mchols  was  the  first  to  point  out  that  these  sets  were  originally 
made  for  the  Abbey  of  Bristol.  Whether  examples  of  these  sets  are 
now  to  be  found  there  I  cannot  say.  The  Dean  writes  somewhat 
discouragingly  about  them,  and  suggests  that  they  were  probably 
taken  out  of  the  Berkeley  Chapel  some  years  ago,  and  that,  if  now 
in  store,  they  are  probably  under  very  heavy  lumber. 

These  sets  have  been  of  singular  interest  to  me,  not  only  because 
two  of  the  tiles  were  among  our  earliest  discoveries  at  Claines, 
but  also  because  we  have  been  able  to  find  splendid  examples  of 
most  of  them  in  many  churches  of  this  county.  The  best  of  these 
are  at  Broadwas,  and  we  have  reason  to  thank  the  rector  and 
his  brother,  the  architect,  for  the  care  and  skill  with  which  they 
have  been  arranged. 

It  is  difficult  to  fix  exactly  the  date  of  these  sets,  as  all  the 
deeds  and  accounts  of  the  Abbey  of  Bristol  were  destroyed  by  the 
mob  at  the  time  of  the  Eeform  Eiots,  but  we  shall  at  anyrate  be 
safe  in  saying  that  they  were  made  between  1481  and  1525. 

They  were  made  by  the  order  of  one  of  the  two  following 
Abbots  of  St.  Augustine's,  John  Newland,  also  called  Nailheart, 
who  was  elected  Abbot  in  1481  and  died  in  1515,  and  Robert 
Elyot,  who  during  the  lifetime  of  his  predecessor  was  kitchener 
and  hostiller,  and  who  was  elected  Abbot  on  his  death,  and  held 
the  office  till  1525.  The  sepulchral  effigy  of  Abbot  Xewland,  or 
Nailheart,  is  in  a  recessed  arch  on  the  south  side  of  the  choir ; 
two  angels  at  his  feet  support  a  shield  charged  with  his  rebus  as  on 
the  tiles,  a  heart  pierced  with  three  nails. 

Of  the  first  of  these  sets  we  have  many  examples  in  the  county, 
there  being  no  less  than  seven  at  Broadwas.  The  inscription  is  a 
verse  of  the  79th  Psalm,  "Adjuva  nos  Deus  salutaris  noster  et 
propter  gloriam  nominis  tui  Domine  libera  nos."  The  letters  in 
the  corners,  R.E.,  stand  for  Robert  Elyot,  and  on  the  four  tiles  we 
have  the  arms  of  the  Berkeleys,  the  founders  and  patrons  of  the 
Abbey,  the  rebus  of  Abbot  Nailheart,  the  arms  of  Abbot  Elyot, 
and  C?)  the  mullets  of  St.  John. 

Of  the  second  set  of  four  only  one  tile  has  as  yet  come  under 
my  notice,  it  bears  Nailheart's  rebns  and  the  inscription,  "  modum 
speravimus."  When  the  complete  set  is  discovered  the  text  on  the 
whole  will  be  found  to  be,  "  Eiat  misericordia  tua  Domine  super 
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nos  quemadmodum  speravimus  in  te,"  "  Let  thy  merciful  kindness, 
0  Lord,  be  upon  us  like  as  we  do  put  our  trust  in  thee." 

Of  the  last  set,  one  tile  is  very  frequently  found  in  our  churches. 
The  inscription  is,  "  In  te  Due  S,"  and  it  also  bears  Eobert  Elyot's 
monogram  interlaced.  There  are  five  at  Leigh,  all  exactly  alike, 
and  others  at  Salwarp,  Wyre  Piddle,  and  Strensham,  but  I  was 
for  a  long  time  unable  to  find  the  other  three.  At  last  the  clue 
to  the  full  inscription  was  provided  by  a  single  tile  at  Broadwas, 
and  it  became  evident  that  when  the  full  set  was  discovered  the 
inscription  would  read,  "  In  te  Domine  speravi  non  confundar  in 
oeternum,"  ''In  thee,  0  Lord,  have  I  put  my  trust,  let  me  never 
be  put  to  confusion."  I  have  been  able  at  last  to  satisfy  myself 
that  this  solution  is  correct  by  discovering  the  second  tile  at 
Gloucester  and  Naunton  Beauchamp,  the  third  at  St.  Peter's, 
Droitwich,  and  the  fourth  in  the  porch  at  Bredicot. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  thank  many  kind  friends  for  the  valuable 
information  they  have  given  me  on  this  interesting  subject,  which 
is  rendered  more  remarkable  from  the  fact,  first  noticed  by  the  late 
Mr.  Albert  Way,  that  from  the  period  when  the  red  ware  usually 
termed  Samian,  introduced  by  the  Eomans  into  Britain,  had  ceased 
to  be  used  until  the  use  of  pottery,  as  one  of  the  elegancies  of  life, 
had  been  introduced  by  intercourse  with  France  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIIL,  these  pavement  tiles  are  the  sole  productions  of 
fictile  art,  properly  to  be  called  decorative,  which  appear  to  have 
been  used  in  our  country. 

May  I  venture  to  commend  this  and  other  kindred  studies  to 
the  Members  of  our  Society,  such  labour  will  surely  bring  its  own 
reward,  for  to  the  true  antiquary  each  fragment  of  sculpture,  each 
quarry  of  glass,  each  decorated  tile  brings  before  him  something  of 
which  he  was  before  ignorant,  and  tends  to  elucidate  some  obscure 
point  in  the  history  of  our  country. 


dairies  and  Sahoarpe  Clmtrclies,  Worcestersliire. — Papers  read  during 
an  Excursion  of  the  Worcester  Society,  June  28,  1887,  by 
Alderman  Noake,  J.  P. 

CLAINES. 

A  S  one  of  the  semi-detached  or  outlying  parishes  of  the  city, 
Jl\_  Claines  was  always  intimately  connected  with  the  Priory  of 
Worcester.  At  first  the  inhabitants,  like  those  of  the  other  parishes 
in  the  city,  were  compelled  to  bury  their  dead  in  the  cathedral 
ground,  but  were  at  length  released  from  that  most  unnecessary  and 
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inconvenient  custom  on  the  payment  of  6s.  8d.  annually  to  the  Prior. 
That  was  four  centuries  ago.  The  Priory  had  considerable  property 
here,  including  the  mill  at  Tapenhall,  with  "  the  miller  and  all  his 
men";  also  a  fishery,  with  the  weir  and  island  at  Bevere. 

I  shall  not,  however,  detain  you  on  the  ancient  history  of  the 
place,  but  at  once  bring  you  down  to  the  present  century,  during 
which  there  has  been  a  remarkable  development  of  the  parish,  a 
large  increase  of  its  population,  and  a  division  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  its  area  into  five  new  ecclesiastical  districts,  each  having 
its  own  church.  The  most  remarkable  increase  of  its  population 
has  been  in  the  village  of  Vernal  Heath,  and  the  accession  of  a 
railway  which  passes  through  that  part  of  the  parish  has  been  a 
great  feeder  to  local  progress  in  many  ways  considered.  I  use  the 
name  Vernal  Heath  advisedly,  for  although  local  ingenuity  has 
been  racked  for  many  years  past  in  spelling  the  name  as  Fearnal — 
Fernhall — Fernhill — and  even  Infernal  (in  consideration  of  robberies 
and  murders  which  no  doubt  were  perpetrated  on  the  heath  in 
former  centuries) — no  one  seems  to  have  thought  for  a  moment  of 
the  most  natural  and  proper  spelling,  namely  Vernal — of  course 
descriptive  of  its  green,  or  grass-grown  condition.  Nov  should  I 
have  the  right  of  forcing  this  spelling  on  you  except  by  authority. 
IlsTow  some  years  ago,  while  examining  the  MSS,,  deeds,  and 
documents  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  in  one  of  those  papers  relating 
to  their  property  in  Claines  were  the  words  ''Vernal  Heath," 
leaving  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  Chapter  of  that  day,  and  their 
clerk,  knew  well  enough  by  what  name  to  describe  their  own 
property."^  The  city  of  Worcester  had  always  looked  with  interest 
on  the  increasing  prosperity  of  their  neighbours  at  Claines,  and 
many  years  ago  a  good  deal  of  flirtation  took  place  between  the 
lovers ;  but,  like  many  other  matrimonial  alliances,  the  subject  of 
£  s.  d.  presented  a  difficulty,  and  there  was  much  investigation  of 
the  law  as  to  how  their  respective  debts  were  to  be  paid  (a  subject 
of  no  small  consideration  in  these  days  of  women's  rights,  and  the 
division  of  man  and  wife  into  two  substantive  beings).  At  length, 
however,  the  union  was  urged  on,  and  now,  "for  better  or  for 
worse,"  a  very  large  portion  of  the  parish  has  been  drawn  within 
the  boundary  of  the  neighbouring  city.  The  next  enlargement — 
about  the  year  2,000 — will  no  doubt  swallow  up  the  entire 
parish.  Next  as  to  the  church  in  which  we  are  now  assembled. 
Probably  few  parish  churches  in  the  diocese  have  undergone  more 
changes  than  this;  alterations,   repairs,    and  restorations,  having 

*  I  have  since  been  informed  by  the  Rev.  A.  S.  Porter,  Vicar  of  Claines,  that  in  the 
Register  of  that  Parish  for  the  year  1595-6  is  the  following  entry  :  "  William  Vearnall  of  the 
Heath  was  buried  the  xxii.  day  of  March  ; "  and  the  rev.  gentleman  infers  from  this  that  the 
heath  was  named  after  the  family  which  lived  there.  It  may  have  been  so,  but  on  the  other 
hand  the  family  may  have  taken  the  name  from  the  heath.  At  all  events  this  entry  confirms 
my  opinion  as  to  what  was  its  ancient  name. 

VOL.  XIX.,  PT.  I.  L 
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been  the  order  of  the  day  here  during  the  present  century;  all 
these,  however,  have  been  totally  eclipsed  by  the  great  work  just 
effected  here  by  the  present  incumbent,  the  Eev.  A.  S.  Porter, 
But  first  I  must  allude  very  briefly  to  the  history  of  the  church. 
There  was  no  doubt  a  Norman  building  on  this  site,  as  some  frag- 
ments belonging  to  that  period  were  met  with  during  the  recent 
works.  Little  is  known  of  that  fabric  down  to  the  time  of  its 
destruction ;  but  we  read  that  in  the  ninth  year  of  Henry  V. 
Helena  and  John  Frogmere  gave  two  parcels  of  land  in  iJ^Torthwick 
for  the  maintenance  in  Claines  church  of  a  chantry  to  the  Virgin. 
That  would  seem  to  have  been  a  late  period  for  founding  such  a 
chantry,  as  Mariolatry  had  then  been  popular  for  three  centuries  j 
it  was  more  probably  a  donation  or  bequest  on  behalf  of  a  chantry 
already  in  existence.  Only  a  few  years  after  that  event — namely, 
in  1430 — the  Norman  edifice  was  destroyed,  and  the  present 
structure,  which  belongs  to  what  is  known  as  the  Perpendicular 
style,  was  erected.  At  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  therefore,  this 
church  was  but  a  century  old.  Judging,  however,  from  an  in- 
ventory of  church  goods,  made  in  the  sixth  year  of  Edward  YI., 
by  royal  order,  the  appointments  of  Claines  church  were  on  a 
liberal  scale,  and  denoted  the  comparative  importance  of  the  parish. 
Belonging  to  the  church  were  at  the  time  "ij  chalises  with  the 
patens  sylver  &  gylte,  a  pax  sylver  &  parcell  gylte,  a  wholl  sute  of 
vestment  with  a  cope  of  blew  velvett,  a  courser  cope  of  sylke,  a 
payre  of  vestments  of  red  velvet  with  albes  belonging  to  the  same, 
ij  payre  of  old  vestments,  j  sylke  with  braunches  of  trees  in  gold, 
and  thother  of  paule  (fine  cloth),  ij  payre  of  blacke  vestments  of 
Turky  satten,  a  payre  of  white  vestments  of  fustyan,  ij  payre  of 
course  vestments,  ij  sensers,  a  pyx  of  brasse,  ij  crosses  of  brasse, 
a  pawle  of  sylke,  ij  great  candlestycks,  ij  smale  of  brasse,  iiij  cofers, 
iiij  bells  in  the  tower,  with  ij  liche  bells,  and  iij  sance  bells,  j  payre 
of  organes,  ij  stremer  clothes  of  sylke,  iiij  corperasse  casse  of  velvet, 
a  tinacle  (holy  water  pot)  of  brasse,  a  canape,  with  frynges,  ij 
fronts  of  sylke  for  the  hy  alter. — Humf.  Dolman,  Curat."  At  the 
bottom  of  this  document  we  have  this  information  :  "Chantry  of 
Our  Lady  founded  by  Jo.  Williams ; "  thus  confirming  my  opinion 
that  the  said  chantry  had  been  founded  before  the  period  of  John 
and  Helena  Frogmere.  From  the  period  of  the  Eeformation  to  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century  the  process  of  denudation, 
disfigurement,  and  decay,  went  on  through  all  the  "  churchwarden  " 
era,  culminating  in  galleries,  high  pews,  and  other  excrescences,  which 
gradually  became  attached  to  the  church,  like  barnacles  on  a  ship's 
bottom ;  and  it  required  the  courage  and  perseverance  of  a  gentle- 
man like  the  present  incumbent  to  originate  and  carry  out  the 
drastic  scheme  of  improvement  which  has  now  so  effectually 
changed  the  interior  aspect  of  this  venerable  building. 

The  new  work,  as  you  will  see,  includes  a  new  north  aisle, 
porch,  vestry,  and  organ  chamber,  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel, 
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with  new  roofs,  &c.  The  lay-rector,  Sir  Offley  Wakeman,  restored 
the  chancel,  and  it  is  sincerely  hoped  he  may  be  induced  to 
complete  that  part  of  the  restoration  by  inserting  a  new  east  window, 
which  shall  be  worthy  of  the  place.  I  beg  now  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  old  encaustic  tiles  which  have  been  discovered,  and  which 
the  Eev.  A.  S.  Porter  has  kindly  consented  presently  to  describe 
and  explain  to  you ;  also  to  the  admirable  carving  in  the  chancel 
and  its  aisles ;  to  the  Jesse  tree  on  the  floor  of  the  chancel — an 
unusual  position,  but  producing  probably  a  better  effect  than  the 
laying  down  of  brilliant  tiles ;  and  then,  if  you  take  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  whole  interior  of  the  building,  and  note  the  harmony 
which  prevails  in  the  details  and  colouring  both  of  old  work  and 
new,  I  quite  hope  and  believe  that  when  the  Society  has  inspected 
what  is  now  before  us,  they  will  agreee  with  me  in  my  report 
(inserted  in  the  Associated  Societies'  volume  which  will  shortly  be 
in  your  hands)  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Aston  Webb  has  well  dis- 
charged his  duty  as  architect,  and  that  the  church  is  now  a  credit 
to  the  parish.  But  I  must  not  forget  to  allude  to  the  Porter 
monument,  which  you  now  see  becomingly  located  on  the  south 
side  of  the  chancel.  The  Porters  were  a  good  family,  for  a  long 
time  resident  in  Claines,  and  it  was  from  them  that  Porter's  Mill 
derived  its  name.  This  man,  John  Porter,  died  in  1577,  and  on 
his  monument  is  an  inscription — "which  was  a  lawyer."  The 
effigy  and  tomb  at  first  lay  near  the  north  window  of  the  chancel 
aisle,  but  after  some  years  (I  hope  from  no  remembrance  of  the  old 
gentleman's  professional  delinquencies)  it  was  turned  out  of  doors, 
as  if  to  do  penance  by  lying  on  its  side  under  the  drippings  of  the 
roof."^  And  there  it  lay  until  the  present  incumbent,  having  taken 
compassion  on  the  venerable  relic,  reintroduced  it  to  the  church,  in 
a  much  more  decent  form,  and  at  the  best  part  of  the  chancel, 
where  I  trust  the  old  gentleman  may  now  be  allowed  to  occupy  his 
position  quietly  until  the  end  of  things  generally. 

I  have  myself  known  Claines  church  for  some  peculiarities  not 
not  now  existing.  At  one  time  it  was  a  sort  of  St.  George's, 
Hanover  Square,  and  marriages  here  were  very  fashionable ;  which 
was  duly  accounted  for  by  a  waspish  old  bachelor,  who  said  it  was 
but  natural  for  persons  to  seek  retired  spots  to  hide  their  follies ! 
Of  course  I  never  spoke  to  that  gentleman  afterwards.  I  remember 
also  in  the  churchyard  those  relics  of  a  barbarous  age,  the  stocks 
and  whipping  post.  Perhaps  they  were  not  so  much  out  of  place 
in  this  churchyard  as  might  be  supposed,  seeing  that,  until  the 
present  century,  wakes  prevailed  here  in  all  their  enormity  close 
under  the  walls  of  the  House  of  God.  I  hope  they  (the  stocks  and 
whipping  post)  will  not  be  destroyed,  but  presented  to  the  Museum 
as  relics. 

*  I  have  since  learned  that  this  efflgy  was  displaced  in  order  to  provide  naore  room  for 
a  great  pew. 
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Among  some  curious  charities  bequeathed  in  this  parish  are  the 
following : — Wm,  Norton  left  £1  yearly  to  the  minister  for  preach- 
ing a  sermon  on  every  anniversary  of  Norton's  burial;  and  £1  in 
twopenny  loaves  to  all  the  poor  persons  who  should  assist  in  making 
a  congregation  to  hear  the  said  sermon ;  the  residue  to  clothe  five 
poor  men  who  usually  attended  the  church,  but  who  must  not  be 
absent  when  the  Norton  sermon  was  preached.  A  grosser  form  of 
selfish  charity  than  this  was  the  case  of  the  Eev.  T.  Cooke,  who 
bequeathed  sums  of  money  for  bachelors  and  maids  on  St.  John's 
day,  and  a  sum  to  provide  gowns  and  coats  for  old  women  and  men, 
which  however  were  to  be  marked  with  the  letters  C.T.M. !  Fortu- 
nately that  is  an  idea  of  charity  which  has  long  ago  been  expelled 
with  shame  and  contempt,  as  savouring  too  much  of  the  county 
initials  R.V.  stamped  on  rogues  and  vagabonds. 

SALWARPE. 

This  parish  must  be  considered  as  one  of  those  which  are 
brought  to  the  front  by  their  connection  with  great  historic  families. 
The  manor  of  Salwarpe,  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  was  given  by 
Leofric,  Earl  of  the  Mercians,  to  the  monastery  of  Coventry,  and 
was  afterwards  annexed  to  the  barony  of  the  Castle  of  Worcester. 

At  the  time  of  Domesday  there  was  a  park  here  belonging  to 
Earl  Eoger,  with  no  doubt  a  residence  likewise.  That  park  was 
surrounded  by  the  Eorest  of  Ombersley,  one  of  the  great  forests 
which  at  that  time  occupied  the  greater  part  of  Worcestershire. 
The  king's  highway  between  Worcester  and  Droitwich  passed 
straight  between  Eeckenham  Eorest  on  the  right  and  Ombersley 
Eorest  on  the  left,  and  we  excursionists  are  to-day  dipping  and 
diving  into  the  outer  edges  of  each  in  an  irregular  and  zigzag 
manner,  with  fortunateley  no  apprehension  of  being  overtaken  by 
the  forest  laws,  or  of  being  incarcerated  for  any  infraction  of  them. 
On  the  site  of  the  present  Salwarpe  Court  (which  Mr.  Mence  has 
kindly  promised  to  show  us  to-day)  stood  one  of  the  baronial 
residences  of  the  Beauchamps,  Earls  of  Warwick,  and  there  is  a 
tradition  that  Richard  Nevil,  the  powerful  member  of  that  family 
who  was  distinguished  as  the  "  kingmaker,"  was  born  in  that  house 
in  the  fourteenth  century.  You  will  remember  what  a  part  he  took 
in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  how  he  fought  Owen  Glendower,  put 
him  to  flight,  and  took  his  banner  with  his  own  hand.  After  the 
attainder  of  Warwick,  the  manor  of  Salwarpe  was  granted  to  a 
branch  of  the  Talbot  or  Shrewsbury  family,  and  it  is  probable  the 
present  Court-house  was  built  by  one  of  that  family  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  You  will  observe  that  it  is  one  of  those  timber-framed 
structures  which  are  so  frequently  met  with  in  this  county,  forming 
generally  a  beautiful  feature  in  our  charming  landscapes.  As  an. 
episode  in  a  dry  architectural  address,  T  may  here  mention  an  in- 
teresting incident  connected  with  the  Talbot  family  when  residing 
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here.  John  Talbot,  a  younger  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
was  much  beloved  by  Dame  Olave,  a  daughter  of  Sir  Henry 
Sharington,  who  was,  however,  opposed  to  their  union.  The  young 
gentleman  was  discoursing  with  her  one  day  as  she  stood  on  the 
battlements  of  a  building  (either  her  father's  house,  or,  as  some 
accounts  say,  a  church)  when  suddenly  she  declared  her  intention 
of  jumping  down  to  him.  Young  Talbot,  although  horrified  at  the 
extreme  danger  of  the  movement,  replied  with  true  chivalry  that 
he  was  ready  to  catch  her ;  whereupon  down  she  came  upon  him, 
and  struck  him  apparently  lifeless.  Thinking  he  was  dead  she 
screamed  for  help,  and  with  some  difficulty  he  was  restored.  The 
inexorable  Sir  Henry  thereupon  wisely  said  that  since  she  had 
made  such  a  leap  as  that  he  had  no  further  objection  to  her 
marrying  the  young  gentleman,  and  in  due  time  the  ceremony  took 
place.  To  return  to  Salwarpe,  it  is  stated  that  during  the  Civil 
Wars  Salwarpe  furnished  a  supply  of  men  in  aid  of  the  royal  cause. 

I  am  informed  that  when  the  Worcester  and  Droitwich  canal 
was  made  a  slice  of  this  fine  old  building  was  cut  away,  and  that 
for  sometime  afterwards  the  ghost  of  a  former  occupier  occasionally 
revisited  his  old  haunts,  afi'righted  the  domestics,  and  after  gliding 
down  the  embankment  would  disappear  in  the  canal.  This 
apparition,  however,  it  appears,  has  never  disturbed  Mr.  Mence 
during  his  residence  here,  and  probably  a  School  Board  era  has 
something  discouraging  in  it  for  such  performances.  The  Court- 
house is  a  building  well  deserving  of  study ;  and  although  a  con- 
siderable amount  has  been  spent  on  it  within  the  last  few  years,  I 
trust  we  shall  find  this  morning  that  it  has  not  been  for  the 
purpose  of  indiscriminate  "  restoration,"  but  chiefly  to  rectify  the 
damage  caused  by  former  mutilations. 

But  I  have  too  long  detained  you  from  the  church,  which 
probably  I  ought  to  have  described  first,  only  that  it  is  not  always 
convenient  to  commence  with  the  ecclesiastical  account  of  an 
historical  parish  like  Salwarpe.  The  church,  which  is  dedicated  to 
St.  Michael,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  high  ground  above  the  little 
stream  which  gives  its  name  to  the  parish.  There  has  been  a 
church  here  for  at  least  700  years,  the  oldest  portion  of  the  present 
structure  being  Transitional  Norman,  with  Decorated  aisles,  and 
Perpendicular  tower.  We  have  here  a  chancel,  nave  divided  from 
its  aisles  by  four  obtuse  arches,  supported  by  square  and  semi- 
circular pillars,  very  plain  and  massive.  The  tower,  at  the  west 
end,  is  open  to  the  church  and  occupied  by  seats.  In  the  north 
wall  of  the  chancel  is  an  ogee-headed  recess,  containing  the  effigy 
of  a  priest,  probably  Wm.  Eichepot,  rector  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  who  is  supposed  to  have  founded  a  chantry  in  this 
church.  This  is  usually  the  spot  chosen  for  the  interment  of  the 
founder  of  the  church,  and  it  was  also  utilized  in  the  middle  ages 
as   the  sepulchre  in  which    a    crucifix    or    effigy  of   the    Saviour 
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was  laid,  and  watched,  preparatory  to  the  pictorial  ceremony  of 
the  resurrection  at  Easter.  There  is  no  evidence  as  to  which  of  the 
nave  aisles  contained  the  chantry  mentioned  above,  but  no  doubt 
exists  that  aL  the  east  end  of  each  was  a  chapel,  and  during  a 
visit  many  years  ago  I  saw  remains  of  oak  screens,  open  and  carved. 
One  of  the  Talbots  and  his  wife  (date  1613)  are  memorialised  on 
the  south  side  of  the  chancel;  they  are  kneeling  with  their 
children,  in  that  delightfully  interesting  form  which  distinguishes 
so  many  of  our  seventeenth  century  monuments.  The  carving  of 
this  specimen  is  delicate  and  good.  With  regard  to  the  chancel, 
the  rebuilding  of  that  limb  of  the  church  took  place  just  before  the 
accession  of  the  present  incumbent,  nearly  40  years  ago; 
and  the  parishioners  have  every  reason  to  be  thankful  for 
the  connection  of  the  Douglas  family  with  their  church,  as  the 
recent  extensive  restoration  accomplished  here  was  entirely  at  the 
cost  of  the  rector  and  other  members  of  his  family.  That  restor- 
ation consisted  of  the  addition  of  a  new  vestry  north  of  the  chancel, 
the  facing  of  the  chancel  walls  with  stone,  building  a  new  chancel 
arch,  removing  plaster  from  walls,  relaying  the  floor  with  blocks  of 
wood,  reseating  the  church  with  open  benches  of  oak,  supplying  a 
new  organ,  lectern,  and  other  beautiful  furniture,  as  recorded  on  a 
marble  tablet  on  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel.  The  architect  was 
Mr.  Chatwin,  of  Birmingham ;  and  the  church  was  re-opened  on 
the  15th  December,  1885.  You  will  find  here  memorial  windows 
to  the  Rev.  Henry  Do-uglas,  Canon  of  Durham,  and  formerly  rector 
of  this  parish;  the  Rev.  J.  Volant  Vashon,  likewise  a  former 
rector ;  and  M.  Ricketts,  Esq.,  late  of  Hill-end. 

And  now  for  just  one  peep  into  the  churchyard.  Here  I  am 
sure  you  will  be  pleased  to  observe  one  of  the  best  and  most 
appropriate  forms  of  memorializing  a  friend  or  relative,  namely, 
by  the  rebuilding  of  the  churchyard  cross,  which  was  done  in  1852 
by  the  two  sons  of  the  late  Mr.  T.  Wilson,  and  to  his  memory. 
Our  old  parochial  friends,  the  stocks  and  whipping-post,  disappeared 
many  years  ago,  some  mischievous  boys  having  thrown  them  into 
the  canal !  But  we  have  still  left  the  famous  old  sycamore  tree  at 
the  east  end  of  the  church,  which  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the 
finest  in  England.  Its  huge  blanches  spread  out  at  a  point  about 
8  ft.  from  the  ground,  covering  a  large  space,  and  many  persons 
may  there  be  comfortably  seated  as  in  a  bower.  There  is  a  flight  of 
stone  steps  leading  down  from  the  churchyard  to  the  river.  At 
the  time  of  my  visit  here  nearly  40  years  ago,  they  were  called 
"  Jacob's  Ladder,"  and  as  I  was  then  of  a  more  impressionable  age 
than  now,  1  was  no  doubt  convinced  of  the  suitableness  of  the 
name  from  the  beauty  of  Salwarpe's  daughters  who  glided  up  and 
down  those  steps.     Tem])ora  mutaniur^  et  nos  mutamur  in  illis  ! 
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Mus.  Brit,  Add.  MSS.,  6^94. 

A  Paper":  by  G.  A.  Blaydes,  Esq. 

LL  students  of  English  Ecclesiastical  History  are  familiar  with 
the  fact  that  upon  the  publication,  in  1570,  by  Pope  Pius  V,, 
of  a  bull  of  excommunication  and  deposition  against  Queen  Elizabeth, 
there  followed  immediately  thereupon  a  secession  of  the  Romanist 
party  from  the  Church  of  England.  For  some  time  previous,  it 
would  seem  that  the  Papists  had  been  busy  intriguing  and  conspiring 
against  the  Queei  and  the  Church  of  England,  and  consequently 
in  the  35th  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  1592-3  an  Act  was  passed  against 
Popish  Recusants,  which  required  them  to  remain  within  five  miles 
of  their  dwellings,  under  pain  of  forfeiture  of  all  their  goods  and 
chattels,  together  with  their  lands  and  tenements  during  life.     For 
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permission  to  travel  beyond  the  limit  imposed  a  special  licence 
under  the  hands  of  two  Justices  of  the  Peace,  with  the  assent,  in 
writing,  of  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  or  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
the  County  had  to  be  obtained.  Eefusal  to  conform  to  the  act  was 
punished  by  banishment  from  the  realm.  The  form  of  submission 
which  they  were  required  to  subscribe  to  was  as  follows  : — "  I  do 
acknowledge  and  testify  in  my  conscience  that  the  Bishop  or  See  of 
Eome  has  not,  nor  ought  to  have,  any  power  or  authority  over  Her 
Majesty,  or  within  any  of  Her  Majesty's  realms  or  dominions." 
That  severe  steps  were  necessary  to  preserve  order  in  the  realm  is 
evident  on  referring  to  the  history  of  the  period ;  there  is  also  in 
the  British  Museum,— Add.  MSS.,  4784,  ff.  39-42,  a  paper  which 
throw^s  considerable  light  on  the  attitude  of  the  Eomanist  party 
towards  the  Queen  and  the  Church  of  this  country.  It  may  not  be 
amiss  if  I  here  quote  one  of  the  articles — the  5th,  of  this  document, 
as  showing  the  animus  of  the  Eoman  Court  towards  this  country,  and 
the  absolute  necessity  for  taking  stringent  steps  to  counteract  it ; 
the  article  reads  as  follows  : — 

"  It  was  granted,  not  only  indulgence  and  pardon  to  the  party 
that  should  assault  her  grace  [i.e.  the  Queen],  either  private  or 
in  public,  or  to  any  cook,  brewer,  baker,  physician,  vintner,  grocer, 
chirurgeon,  or  any  other  calling  whatsoever,  that  should  or  did 
make  her  away  out  of  this  world,  a  pardon,  but  an  absolute 
remission  of  sins  to  the  heirs  of  that  party's  family  sprung  from 
him,  and  a  perpetual  annuity  to  them  for  ever,  and  the  said  heir  to 
be  never  beholden  to  any  of  the  fathers  for  pardon,  be  they  of 
what  order  soever,  unless  it  pleased  himself,  and  to  be  one  of  those 
Privy  Council,  whosoever  reigned  successively." 

Speaking  of  Popish  Eecusants,  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coke  in 
charging  the  grand  jury  at  the  Norwich  Assizes  of  1607  said, 
"  Notwithstanding  the  change  of  religion,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
for  the  first  ten  years  of  Her  Majesty's  reign  the  estate  of  Eoman 
Catholics  in  England  was  tolerable,  though  some  were  committed 
in  the  beginning  of  her  coming  to  the  crown,  yet  none  but  those 
whose  precedent  actions  had  caused  the  faith  of  their  allegiance  to 
remain  doubtful;  and  so  was  the  manner  of  their  commitment 
mixed  with  such  gracious  clemency  as  that  they  rather  endured  a 
favourable  restraint  than  any  strait  or  rigorous  imprisonment. 
But  as  well  those  restrained  as  generally  all  the  Papists  in  this 
kingdom,  not  any  of  them  did  refuse  to  come  to  our  church  and 
yield  their  formal  obedience  to  the  laws  established.  And  thus 
they  all  continued,  not  any  one  refusing  to  come  to  our  churches 
■  during  the  first  ten  years  of  Her  Majesty's  Government.  And  in 
the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  year  [1568-9]  of  her  reign 
Cornwallis,  Bedingfield,  and  Silyard  were  the  first  Eecusants,  they 
absolutely  refusing   to   come  to  our  churches.     And  until  they  in 
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that  sort  began,  the  name  of  Eecusant  was  never  heard  of  amongst 
us."  The  list  that  follows  contains  the  names  of  those  in  this 
county  against  whom  the  above  mentioned  Act  was  put  in  force, 
together  with  lists  of  their  tenants  and  particulars  of  their  estates. 
Most  of  the  families  here  recorded  were  of  considerable  position 
and  standing  in  the  county,  and  their  pedigrees  will  be  found  in 
the  Visitations  of  Beclfordsliire,  published  by  the  Harleian  Society. 
Those  who  were  able,  it  is  presumed,  comj)Ounded  for  their  estates, 
but  that  the  act  pressed  hardly  upon  the  majority  is,  I  think,  to  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  out  of  the  whole  list  only  one  family, 
Osborn,  of  Chicksands,  Baronet,  now  exists  as  a  landed  proprietor 
in  the  county.  In  Thurloe's  State  Papers,  vol.  iv.,  p.  513,  is  a  list 
entitled  "  a  Duplicate  of  the  several  Delinquents'  estates  which  are 
Decimated  Avithin  the  County  of  Bedford,  a.d.  1655,"  containing 
several  names  which  are  recorded  in  the  one  that  follows.  Although 
this  measure  was  directed  chiefly  against  the  Eoyalists,  yet  a  com- 
parison of  the  two  lists  will  show  many  names  common  to  both. 
The  inventories  of  house  goods  is  interesting  as  shewing  how  houses 
of  that  period  were  furnished,  though  it  is  evident  that  due  pre- 
paration had  in  many  cases  been  made  for  the  visits  of  the 
commissioners,  by  the  removal  and  secreting  of  things  which  it  was 
desired  to  preserve. 

F.  A.  B. 


Mus.  Brit.,  Add.  MSS.,  5494. 

The  Original  Accounts,  Informations,  Inventories,  and  other  Papers 
concerning  the  Real  and  Personal  Estates  of  Delinquents  seized 
by  the  Parliarnent  of  England,  from  the  year  1642  to  164-8 
inclusive,  as  they  were  given  in  at  that  time  to  the  Treasurers 
of  Sequestrations  at  the  Ouildhall  in  London,  with  many  other 
useful  particidars  relative  to  the  same. 

BEDFORD:   Ss. 
Gentlemen, 

We  have  received  yours  and  both  the  ordinaries  of  Parlia- 
ment for  the  better  regulating  and  ordering  of  the  Estates  of  the 
Papists  and  Delinqts.  and  thought  fit  to  certify  unto  you  that  we 
have  formerly  sent  up  to  the  Comittee  for  Compounding  with 
Delinquents  at  Goldsmith's  hall  and  also  to  the  Comittee  of  Is : 
and  Comns.  for  advance  of  money  at  Haberdasher's  hall  (with  whom 
as  we  are  enformed  you  are  in  joint  Comission  for  the  regulating  of 
Sequestrations),  several  Schedules  of  the  Estates  real  and  personal 
of  all  Delinquents  within  this  County  and  Papists  that  we  know 
of,  and  shall  within  ye  time  limited  endeavour  to  send  you  such 
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Schedules  as  are  required  by  the  ordinances  aforesaid,  what  hath  heen 
received  in  this  County  since  the  last  payment  unto  you  hath  been 
payed  according  to  other  particular  ordinances  of  Parliament  to 
diverse  persons  and  uses  as  this  bearer,  our  Solicitor  will  be  ready 
to  acquaint  you  with  all  the  Sequestrations  within  this  County  are 
still  charged  with  fower  hundred  pounds  or  more  which  is  in  Arreare 
to  Mr.  Broade  upon  one  of  the  last  mentioned  ordinances  which  we 
are  commanded  to  take  care  to  satisfy,  of  this  and  all  other  our 
proceedings  we  shall  in  convenient  time  give  you  an  account  and  rest 
Your  friends  and  humble  servants 
Thos.  Wilton,  Wm.  Boteler,  Th.  Eolt,  Jamy  Beverley. 

Bedford  28:  Sept.  1648. 

Noble  Gentlemen, 

T  received  a  letter  in  print,  the  same  ordinances  from  you  on 
the  7th  of  Sept.  I  shall  send  you  or  bring — first — we  have  not  in 
our  town  here  any  sequestered  (as  I  remember)  but  a  barber's  that 
little  could  be  had  from  likewise  a  little  prebendary  in  our  town, 
yielding  about  xiij^'  vj^*  and  I  put  the  letter  before  Sir  John  Smith 
who  will  wait  upon  you  as  aforetime. 

Sir,  1  remain 

Your  Servant 

Eich  :  Banister. 
Bed :  Xlth  Oct. 


A  Particular  of  the  Tenants,  Names,  and  rents  of  all  papists  and 
Delinquents  estates  within  the  County  of  Bedfordshire,  as  the 
same  were  let  for  yearly  before  the  war  first, — 

The  rent  of  Sir  William  Botler  a  Delinquent  in  Sharnbrook 


and  Marston. 


Impr'is  Francis  Shelby 
John  Hide     ... 
Tom.  Greenhill 
Thos.  Stanbridge 
John  Woodham 
Thos.  Burrowes 
Thos.  Eaton  ... 
Jos.  Manning 
Francis  Burrowes 
Eichard  Mathewes 
Eichard  Good  well 
John  Babbington 
Thos.  Crawley 


tena't 


£ 

s. 

d. 

40 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

21 

5 

0 

60 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

4 

10 

0 

100 

0 

0 

75 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

£    s. 

d. 

26  13 

4 

7  0 

0 

15  0 

0 

1  0 

0 

6  0 

0 

2  0 

0 

2  10 

0 

£   s. 

d. 

1  0 

4 

2  4 

0 

0  10 

0 

0  11 

0 

1  8 

0 

0  15 

0 

1  5 

0 
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The  rents  of  the  Lord  Brudenell  a  papist  as  the  same  were 
formerly  let  for,  by  the  year,  are  as  follows — 

Mr.  Faldow  tena't      

John  Cumberland       „ 
Tom.  Finding  „ 

Wm.  Stookes  ,, 

Thos.  Hodson  „ 

Newman  „ 

John  Williams  „ 

The  chief  rents  of  the  said  Lord  Bradenall — 

Wm.  Stoakes... 
Simon  Gales  ... 
Giles  Perrey  ... 
Thos.  Eussell 
Eichard  Baker 
Giles  Smithe... 
Eobert  Smithe 

A  Particular  of  the  Eents  of  the  Earl  of  North'ton  Delinquent 
in  the  parish  of  Goldington  as  they  were  anciently  let  for  before 
ggqred.  \yj  the  year,  viz** — 

£   s.    d. 

Ealph  Parilin  [?  Paradin]     ... 

William  Grant 

Mr.  Clarke 

Mr.  John  Eiseley 

Mr.  Parker 

Mr.  Abbot 

A  Particular  of  the  rents  of  Sir  George  Byrnion  Delinquent  in 
the  Parish  of  Eaton  Soccon  as  they  were  anciently  let  for,  by  the 
year  before  sequestred  as  follows — 

Mary  Stookes 

John  Emery 

Eichard  Moake 

James  Peters... 

Thos.  Boston...  ...  ... 

John  Smith  ... 

Thomas  Erankes        500  \ 

Widd.  Erankes  11     0     0  1 

Widd.  Child  

George  Wright 
John  Tingey... 
Gowin  Wright 
William  Grand  p  Graye]      


49 

3 

8 

75 

0 

0 

228 

17 

0 

36 

17 

0 

11 

5 

0 

36 

17 

0 

£ 

s. 

d. 

98 

16 

0 

40 

0 

0 

29 

12 

0 

7 

10 

0 

9 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

6 

0 

4 

0 

0 

2 

6 

0 

5 

0 

4 
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The  rents  of  Sir  Lewis  Diues  Delinquent  in  the  parish  of 
Brumham  Steaventon  and  Houghton-Regis  as  they  were  anciently 
let  for  before  Sequestred  as  follows  : — 

John  Bennett 
Henry  Lo win 

Matthew  Tyffin  

Ralph  Shipley 
Henry  Nottingham   ... 
Richard  Cooke 
Thomas  Savage 

William  Rushton       ^^^^  i 

Thomas  Litchfield     ... 

Thos.  Franklin I'd     0     0  j 

Lewes  Feynes 

John  Albony  

Andrew  Glascocke    ... 

Lewes  Rachell 

Edward  Stephenson  and  Henry  Rochell 

Mr.  Pentlow... 

Mr.  Francis  Leedes  ... 

Mr.  Tompkins 

Thos.  Partridge 

Thos.  Austin 

Robert  Cooke  

For  the  demeanes  about  the  manor  of 

Brumham,  which  werenotlet  before       139     0     0 

The  Parsonage  of  Brumham  valued  to  be  worth  £30    0    0. 

The  rents  of  Mr.  Geary  of  Bushmead  Delinqt.  which  was  not 
let  before  this  time  valued  at  £100  per  annum. 

An  annuity  of  £40  paid  out  of  it  to  Mr.  George  Geary. 

The  rents  of  Sir  John  Huet  Delinquent  in  the  parish  of  Thurley 
as  it  was  anciently  let  for  before  it  was  sequestered  as  follows — 

£    s.    d. 
Henry  Sammon  tena't  ...  ...  10     0 

Peter  Awcocke       „  ...  ...  300 

George  Gregory      „  12     0     5 

Thos.  Michell         „  3   13     4 

William  Harley      „  30     0     0 

A  particular  of  the  rent  of  Sir  Edward  Ashton  a  Delinquent  in 
in  the  parish  of  Wimmington  not  let  before  these  times — 
John  Moore  tena't       £100     0     0 


£ 

s. 

d. 

60 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

16 

12 

0 

0 

10 

0 

3 

6. 

8 

1 

13 

4 

7 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

13 

4 

115 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

2 

10 

0 

2 

0 

0 
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£    s.  d. 

10  16  0 

37  0  0 

4  10  0 

1  0  0 

2  5  0 

156  12  0 

36  10  0 

4  0  0 

13  0  0 

2  10  0 

4  0  0 

1  5  0 

24  0  0 

17  0  0 

... 

12  0  0 

A  Particular  of  the  rents  of  the  rents  of  the  Lord  Frank,  a 
papist  in  Patenam  as  they  were  let  by  the  year  before  sequestration 
as  follows — 

John  Clare  tena't 
John  Fitsieofory  tena't 
Eobert  Clare... 

Thos.  Selby 

William  Norman  senr. 
William  Davis 
Eichard  Gilbert 
George  Franklin  tena't 
William  Norman  Jun. 
William  Creamer  Senr. 
William  Bowm'n 
Joseph  Creamer 
Margaret  Barringer   ... 
William  Creamer  Jun. 
William  Frisby 

A  Particular  of  the  Prebend's  rents.     Rents  at  Bedford  yearly. 

An  anuity  belonging  to  Mr.  Thos.  Abbis  Delinquent  out  of  the 
lands  of  Mr.  Abisse  of  Bedds.  of  ^40     0     0. 

John  Hancocke  Chamberlin  at  £10  13     4. 

An  anuity  belonging  to  Mt.  Fr.  Boteler  Delinquent  out  of  the 
lands  of  Sir  Wm.  Boteler  of  Bidenham  of  £30     0     0. 

The  rents  of  Thos.  Pettit  Delinquent  anciently  let  for  by  the 
year  as  followes — 

Mr.  Hill  tena't  8     0     0 

A  particular  of  the  rents  of  the  Lady  Mordant  a  papist  at 
Turvey  as  they  were  let  for  before  sequestred  as  follows — 


Matthew  Skevington  tena't 
William  Skevington      „ 
John  Mann    ... 
William  Skevington  Senr. 
Hugh  Tisoe  tena't 
Lewes  Norman 
Eichard  Babington    .. 
Peter  Eichardson 
George  Beddington  ... 
Wm.  Foote 
George  Osmond 
Lewes  Stephenson     . . . 
Eichd.  Eeynolds 


£ 

s. 

d. 

8 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

8 

10 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

13 

4 

10 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 
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Thomas  Smith 

30 

0 

0 

Mr.  Jinpre     ... 

17 

0 

0 

Mr.  Goodlad 

140 

0 

0 

Mr.  Munnox 

20 

0 

0 

Stephen  Eolt 

120 

0 

0 

The  Lady  Mordant's  rents  at  Stagden  anciently  ] 

Let  for  yearly 

as  follows — 

£ 

s. 

d. 

John  Bennett  tena't., 

10 

0 

0 

Wm.  Houghton 

15 

0 

0 

Henry  Gardiner 

3 

8 

0 

Rogr.  Pitkin 

80 

0 

0 

George  Nicholls 

30 

0 

0 

Thos.  Smith 

8 

0 

0 

Eichard  Boswell 

9 

0 

0 

Stephen  Cook 

20 

10 

0 

Henry  Gardiner  Senr. 

4 

10 

0 

Richard  Marham 

12 

13 

4 

John  Aymes  ... 

24 

0 

0 

John  Gilbert 

10 

0 

0 

Mcholas  Stanbridge.. 

, 24 

0 

0 

Stephen  Wheeler 

12 

0 

0 

John  Cooper... 

6 

0 

0 

Elinor  Burley 

3 

0 

0 

William  Boddington 

10 

0 

0 

The  Rents  of  Mr.  Hunt  a 

,  Papist  at  Chawston  never 

let  bdiore 

these  times  valued  at  £100 

0     0. 

A  Particular  of  the  Rents  of  Mr.  Charles  Upton  delinquent  of 
Tempsford  as  they  anciently  let  for  yearly  at  following — 

James  Coate  tena't    ...         ...         ...      £16     0     0 

A  Particular  of  the  rents  of  Humfrey  Iremonger  delinquent  of 
Stanbridge  as  they  were  let  for  by  the  year,  before  they  were 
sequestered  as  follows — 

William  Coaley  tena't 
Thos.  Barnes 

Gabriel  Hogg  

Edward  Hooper 
Thos.  Aden  ... 
William  Carter 
William  Smith         

The  rents  of  Thos.  Hillersden  in  the  parish  of  Hockley 
delinquent  as  they  were  anciently  let  for  before  sequestred  yearly, 
as  follows — 

Mr.  Theede £83     0     0 


£ 

s. 

d. 

2 

5 

0 

20 

9 

0 

2 

10 

0 

23 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

17 

0 

0 
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The  rents  of  Mr.  Edward  Eiissell  delinquent  of  Woborne  being 
an  annuity  out  of  the  Earl  of  Beddf.  estate  yearly 

Lionell  Taylor  £500     0     0 

The  rents  of  ^Ir.  Michell  Grigg  of  Dunstable  delinquent  as 
they  were  antiently  let  for  by  the  year  before  they  were  sequestered 
as  follows — 

£     s.    d. 

Henry  Weyne  26     0     0 

John  Groome  16     0     0 

Eichard  Coxland       2  10     0 

Eichard  Briggs  40     0     0 

Mr.  Pedder  20     0     0 

William  Chapman    ...  ...  ...  6  10     0 

The   rents  of   Mr.    Huett  a  papist  at  Amptill    as  they  were 

anciently   let   for   by   the   year  before  they  were  sequestered  as 
follows — 

£     s.    d. 

Mr.  Stone  tena't       14     0     0 

M.  Styles       16     0     0 

William  Price            500 

JohnVaux 12     0     9 

JohnWhitbred         400 

Mr.  Parkinson           3     0     0 

Thos.  Price 3  10     0 

Anthony  Dunkin      40     0     0 

John  Odell  and  John  Penyfather     ...  12     0     0 

John  Odell 20     0     0 

Mr.  Hill         30     0     0 

Mr.  Feary      14     0     0 

The  rents  of  the  Lady  Mordant's  Daughter  a  papist  in 
Willshamstead  as  they  were  anciently  by  the  year  let  for,  before 
sequestred  as  follows — 

£  s.  d. 

Edward  Albone         70  0     0 

John  Luke 90  0     0 

Lewes  Albone  30  0     0 

Thos.  Ashbolt  ...  4  0     0 

Wm.  Fullferr  3  0     3 

Wm.  Willmott  ...  : 2  0     0 

The  rents  of  Mr.  Eichard  Conquest  delinquent  in  the  parish  of 
Houghton  Conquest  as  they  were  let  for  by  the  year  before  seques- 
tred as  follows — 

£    s.    d. 

Eobert  Minnis  tena't  60     0     0 

John  How 65     0     0 
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Wm.  Eowse 


0     0 


£ 

s. 

d. 

6 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

William  Howse         600 

Eichard  Hankin        5     00 

Wm.  Pryor 3     6     0 

George  Child 3  10     0 

Thos.  Hooker            1   10     0 

Thos.  Willcox           300 

Ihos.  Toach 110     0     0 

John  Palmer 44     0     0 

Wm.  Abbis 2     0     0 

Eichard  Pridden        38     0     0 

Ben.  Willmott           32     0     0 

For  certain  ground  not  let  before  these  times  valued  at  £190. 

A  Particular  of  the  Eents  of  Mr.  Smith  delinquent  in  the  parish 
of  Wootton  and  Marston  as  they  were  let  for  by  the  year  before 
sequestred  as  follows — 

Wm.  Woodcraft 
Thos.  Stoakes 
Mary  Beacham 

Thos.  Fuller 

Thos.  Basterfeald 
For  certain  grounds  not  let  before  this  time  valued  at  £11. 

The  rents  of  Sir  George  Blundell  delinquent  of  Marston  anciently 
let  for  by  the  year  before  sequestred  as  follows — 

Eeynald  Shankley £80     0     0 

The  rents  of  Mr.  Wattson  delinquent  of  the  parish  of  Amptill 
which  was  never  let  before  these  times,  valued  at  £200  Os.  Od. 

The  rents  of  Mr.  Yarway  delinquent  at  Kempson  which  were 
not  let  before  these  times,  valued  at  £10  Os.  Od. 

ThQ  Eent  of  Mr.  Foster,  delinquent  in  the  parish  of  Stretly  | 

anciently  let  by  the  year  as  follows —  1 

John  Bunnyon  tena't  ...  ...       £30     0     0  | 

The  rent  of  Mr.  Spencer  Potts  delinquent  of  Chaulgrave  which 
were  never  let  before  these  times,  being  one  house  and  seventeen 
acies  of  land,  valued  at  £12  Os.  Od. 

The  rent  of  Mr.  Browne  delinquent  of  Kempson  never  let  before  ! 

these  times  valued  at  £6  Os.  Od.  per  ann. 

A  Particular  of  the  Eents  of  Sir  Thomas  Leighe  of  Leighton  ! 
delinquent  as  they  were  anciently  let  for  before  sequestred  by  the 

year  as  follows —  i 

£     s.    d.  ] 

Eichard  Doggett  ten.  for  Stanbridge  j 

tithe  at 100     0     0 
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£      s.   d. 

George  Elliot  ^and  John  Doggett  ten's 

for  Leighton's  tithe  at  .. .  ...       100     0     0 

Eichard  Townesend  ten.  for=  the  tithe 

of  Billingdon  at  ...  .%-.        100     0     0 

John  Foster  ten.  for  the  tithe  of  Eging- 
ton  and  Clipson  at        ...         ...         80     0     0 

Thomas  Taylor  and  William  Honor  for 

the  tithe  of  Heath  and  Eeach  at         80     0     0 

Mr.  Neale  ten.  for  the  gleab  and 
parsonage  closse  at 

William  Peynton  tena't 

Thos.  Doggett 

John  Jefford  . . . 

Henry  Turney 

Henry  Churchill 

Eichard  Doggett 

William  Turney 

John  Sibley  ... 

Edmund  Bolesworth  for  a  mill 

Elias  Jackson  ten.  for  the  parks 

William  Winch  ten.  at 

Thos.  Wigg  and  Edmund  Walker  ten.  at 

Eichard  Doggett  ten.  for  the  toll  at 
Hanton  ... 

Besides  the  woods  valued  at . . . 

The  rents  of  Sir  Henry  Cayson  a  delinquent  let  before  seques- 
tred  as  foUows — 

William  Crowch 
Matthew  Crowch 
Woods  etc.  valued  at 

The  rents  of  Sir  Eobert  Naper  delinquent  in  the  parish  of  Luton 
as  they  were  anciently  let  before  by  the  year  before  they  were 
sequestered  are  as  follows — 

John  Berry    ... 

Thos.  Sibley  ... 

Thos.  Samm  ... 

William  Bridgment  ... 

William  Barker         ...  ,,, 

Thos.  Crawley 

Thos.  Cooper  Senr.   ... 

John  Inward... 

Edward  Lawrence     ... 

VOL.  XIX.,  PT.  I.'  M 


18 

0 

0 

2 

10 

0 

0 

14 

0 

1 

2 

0 

220 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

45 

0 

0 

3 

18 

8 

20 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

85 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

t  let  before 

£ 

s. 

d. 

93 

0 

0 

59 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

£ 

s. 

d. 

94 

17 

0 

72 

0 

0 

12 

5 

8 

12 

0 

0 

16 

3 

4 

10 

10 

0 

3 

10 

0 

6 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 
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£    s. 

d. 

Robert  Simons 

. .. 

... 

.  .* 

50  10 

6 

Thos.  Marsam 

,,, 

. . . 

... 

3     6 

0 

George  Collins 

... 

. .. 

. .. 

1  10 

0 

Tho.  Seamer  ... 

. .. 

... 

... 

1  10 

0 

Edward  Kilby 

. .. 

... 

.. . 

2     3 

0 

Jeremy  Rolfe 

... 

... 

... 

28     0 

0 

Walter  Fyron 

... 

... 

... 

24     0 

0 

Thos.  Barker... 

... 

... 

... 

27     0 

0 

Robert  Huett 

. .. 

. . . 

. .. 

12     0 

0 

Edward  Wilson 

... 

... 

... 

31     0 

0 

Edward  Gilby 

•  •• 

... 

. .. 

7  10 

0 

George  Pigeon 

. .. 

. .. 

. .. 

1     6 

8 

Jasper  Clarke 

... 

... 

... 

1  10 

0 

Robert  Smith 

... 

... 

... 

1  10 

0 

William  Catteline 

. .. 

. . . 

109     0 

0 

John  Threall 

... 

... 

... 

84  12 

0 

Thos.  Bourne 

... 

... 

... 

45     0 

0 

Thos.  Simons 

... 

... 

... 

38     0 

0 

Henry  Chapman 

... 

... 

... 

4     0 

0 

John  Brinklow 

. . . 

1  13 

4 

Thos.  Day     ... 

.. . 

0  15 

0 

Thos.  Briggs  . . . 

... 

... 

31     0 

0 

Edward  Slowe 

... 

... 

60     0 

0 

Thos.  Piggott 

... 

... 

4     0 

0 

Richard  Jakeway 

... 

... 

40     0 

0 

Mr.  Peters     ... 

. . . 

. . . 

111   13 

0 

Phillip  Larkin 

. .. 

. . . 

24  15 

0 

Mr.  Henry  Redder 

.. . 

50     0 

0 

Thos.  How   and  Thos.  Crawley 

ten's 

for  the  tithe  of  Stoppesley 

at  ... 

200     0 

0 

John  Berry  John  Threall  and  William 

Catteline  ten's 

for  the  tithe  of  the 

East  Hide  and  West  Hide 

... 

280     0 

0 

The  other  Particular  of  the  Rents  of  Sir  Robert  Naper  delin- 

quent as  they  were  let  for 

yearly 

before 

sequestred — 

£     s. 

d. 

John  Crew  tena't 

... 

... 

20     0 

0 

Thos.  Leggett 

2     0 

0 

Edward  North 

6     0 

0 

Robert  Winch 

4     5 

0 

Thos.  Halsey 

... 

10     0 

0 

Samuel  How... 

9     0 

0 

John  Beech  ... 

... 

17     0 

0 

William  Cripsey 

... 

53     0 

0 

Nicholas  Ciowch 

... 

15     0 

0 

Besides   the   woods    and 

the 

parks 

which  they  value  at 

... 

... 

150     0 

0 

I 
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A  Particular  of  the  Eents  of  Sir  Francis  Crawley  delinquent  I 

in  the  parish  of  Luton  as  they  were  let  for  yearly  before  seques-  i 

tred  are  as  follows —  ' 


£     s. 

d. 

Thomas  Cheney 
Thos.  Field 

4  10 
8     0 

0 
0 

Thos.  Crawley 
George  Crawley 
William  Crawley 
John  Gillman 

14  19 
64     1 
77  10 
39  18 

3 

4 
0 
6 

Henry  Piggott 
Thos.  Creswell 

53     4 
12     3 

0 
0 

Widd.  Field 

50     0 

0 

John  Crawley 
William  Puddevant  ... 

20     0 
5     0 

0 
0 

The  house  and  ground  about  the  same 

which  were  unlet  value 

d  at      ... 

100     0 

0 

The  Earl  of  Cleeveland  delinquent  his  estate  in  Tuddington 
Harlington  and  Westinnge  being  but  little  of  it  let  unto  tenants 
before  these  times  the  value  of  it  being  estimated  about  £600  per 
annum,  but  very  little  of  it  could  be  collected  for  the  use  of  the 
State  in  regards  most  part  of  it  was  mortgaged  before  it  was 
sequestered. 

The  Eents  of  Mr.  Wingate  of  Harlington  delinquent  anciently 
let  for  by  the  year  as  follows — 

Thomas  Allen  tenant £60     0     0 

The  Eents  of  the  Lady  Ferrars  delinquent  in  the  parish  of 
Studham  as  they  were  let  for  yearly  before  sequestred  as  follows — 

£     s.    d. 

John   Huddle    tena't  34     4     0 

George  Slanter      „  20  10     0 

Thomas  Seer 7     40 

The  Eents  of   Charles  Ventris  delinquent   in   the  parish   of 

Shefford  and  Stotfold  as  they  were  let  for  yearly  before  sequestred 
as  follows — 

£     s.  d. 

Thomas  Kettle  tena't 10     0  0 

The   mills    and   certain    grounds    in 

Shefford  at  the  value  of            ...         30     0  0 

The  Lord  Capell's  rents  in  the  parish  of  Warden  delinquent  as 
they  were  let  for  by  the  year  before  sequestred  as  follows — 

£     s.    d. 

Mr.  Winn  tena't       70     0     0 

William  Smith         10     0     0 
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£ 

s. 

d. 

John  Glenister 

38 

0 

0 

Walter  Swinsea 

56 

7 

0 

Edward  Spark 

Q6 

13 

4 

William  Baull           

22 

0 

0 

Thos.  Rose    ...         ...         

52 

0 

0 

John  Bently ...          ...          ... 

35 

0 

0 

James  Fisher...          ... 

58 

0 

0 

Eichard  Laud 

8 

0 

0 

Thos.  Kington 

36 

0 

0 

John  Everitt... 

11 

0 

0 

Lewes  Tichmas 

24 

0 

0 

Mr.  Lewes  Mordant  ... 

19 

0 

0 

Thomas  Thoroughgood 

16 

0 

0 

Edmund  Farrowdine  pParadine]     .. 

12 

0 

0 

Richard  Allen 

102 

6 

8 

The  rent  of  a  Doctor  Ratcliffe  delinquent  in  the  parish  of 
Cardington  as  they  were  let  for  by  the  year  before  sequestred, 
are  as  follows — 

Thos.  Marryott  tena't  £50     0     0 

The  rents  of  Sir  William  Palmer  delinquent  in  the  parish  of 
Warden  anciently  let  for  by  the  year  as  follows — 

£     s.  d. 

Nicholas  Rutchfold  tena't 20     0  0 

Nicholas  Sharpe        60     0  0 

JohnAbbis 60     0  0 

William  Brownehill . . ".         ...          ...  3000 

WilHam  Barker         13  10  0 

Henry  Lunnis            ...          ...          ...  10     0  0 

Thos.  Atterton          16     0  0 

Edward  Bray 9     0  0 

John  Abbee  ... 24     0  0 

Thos.  Pryor ...  40     0  0 

James  Langford         ...          ...          ...  24     0  0 

William  Chambers 40     0  0 

Thos.  Hill      ...         80     0  0 

Jasper  Cole    ...          •••          3     0  0 

Besides  that  which  the  Lady  had  in 

her  own  hands,  valued  at         ...  1600 

The  rents  of  Sir  Peter  Osburne  delinquent  in  the  parish  of 
Chicksand  and  Hawnes  as  they  were  anciently  let  for  yearly  before 
sequestred  as  follows — 

£  s.  d. 

Thomas  Langford       83  0  0 

Thomas  Day... 30  0  0 

Richard  Bindell         35  0  0 
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Peter  Pry  or  ... 

John  Austen  . . . 

William  Maxey 

Thomas  Warner 

Ben.  Willimott 

John  Kingsteed 

Ralph  Coaley 

Daniel  Gotten 

Ealph  Compton 

John  Ashbolt 

Besides  the  woods  valued  at 


£     s.    d. 

66     0     0 

32     0     0 

15     0     0 

139  12     0 

52  19  10 

35  18  10 

8     0     0 

20     0     0 

242     8     8 

124     6     8 

60     0     0 


The  Rents  of  Mr.  Robert  Spencer  delinquent  in  the  parish  of 
Blunham  not  let  before  these  times  valued  at  £20     0     0. 

The  rents  of  Mr.  George  Blundle  delinquent  as  they  were  let 
for  yearly  before  Sequestred  as  follows — 


£ 

s. 

d. 

Thomas  Gouch  tena't 

78 

0 

0 

Thos.  Moore  ... 

20 

0 

0 

John  Goare  ... 

24 

0 

0 

John  Hancock           

10 

0 

0 

Thos.  Gudgeon 

8 

0 

0 

Thos.  Norris... 

4 

0 

0 

The  Account  of  Gaptain  John  Smith  Gollector  for  sequestered 
rents  within  the  Gount}^  of  Bedford,  of  all  the  personal  estates  of 
delinquents  and  papists  within  the  said  Gounty  which  was  or  could 
be  collected  or  seized  on  for  the  use  of  the  State  since  the 
Ordinance  for  Sequestration  could  be  put  in  Execution  within  the 
said  Gounty. 

An  Inventory  of  the  goods  of  Xpofer  Turner  of  Bedford,  Ar. 
brought  to  the  Gommittee  at  Bedds.  the  18th  day  of  January 
anno.  dom.  1643  and  delivered  into  the  custody  of  William  Parker 
Mag^.  of  the  Swann  in  Bedford — 

Impris.  fifteen  turkey  work  chairs  valued  at 
Itm.  eight  leather  chairs     ... 

three  brass  pots  ...  ...  ... 

two  brass  kettles  and  a  warming  pan  val.  at 

6  bolsters  and  pillows  valued  at 

one  desk  covered  with  red  sequestered  at 
Itm.  twelve  knobs  for  beds  valued  at 

one  trunk  valued  at 

Five  old  pieces  for  hangings  and  three  pieces  for 
curtains  all  old  val.  at 

One  pewter  cesterne  at  . . . 


£   s. 

d. 

...     7  15 

0 

...     0  16 

0 

...     1     4 

0 

...     0  15 

0 

...     0     6 

8 

...     0     3 

0 

...     0     2 

0 

...     0     1 

6 

lor 
...     0     8 

0 

...     1     0 

0 
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£    s.    d. 

Three  large  chargers  or  dishes  three  old  pewter 
platters  one  pasty  plate  one  basin  six  trencher 
plates  two  little  saucers  two  chamber  pots  and 
a  close  stool  pan  all  of  pewter  valued  at        ...     2     3     0 

Six  pieces  of  tin  valued  at         ...  ...  ...     0     1     4 

Three  fire  shovels  one  fire  fork  a  pair  of  tongs  a 
gridiron  six  pairs  of  iron  andirons  and  two 
brass  pairs,  two  pairs  of  pot  hooks,  one  chopping 
knife,  one  grater  four  iron  wedges  one  iron 
trivot  one  old  frying  pan  and  two  old  hampers 
all  valued  at 2  15     0 

Six  old  blue  cushions 0     9     0 


£18  19     6 


Those  whose  names  are  here  under  written  have  seen  all  these 
particulars  and  do  value  them  to  be  worth  the  sums  and  sums 
thereon. 

January  John  Spencer. 

1643.  John  Hancocke. 

In  regard  Mr.  Turner  could  not  be  proved  a  delinquent  the 
Comittee  ordered  his  goods  should  be  restored  unto  him  which 
he  had  accordingly. 

Warden. 

An  Inventory  of  all  the  goods  and  chattels  of  Sir  William  Palmer 
taken  the  second  day  of  January  1643  and  appraised  by  them  whose 
names  are  hereafter  subscribed — 

£  s.  d. 
Impris.  In  the  little  parlour  two  round  tables  with 
carpet  a  couch  nine  chairs  four  stools.  In  the 
little  study  a  table  with  shelves  and  some 
books  with  andirons  tongs  and  fire  shovel  and 
gilded  branch  to  set  candles  in  ...  ...     2     0     0 

Itm.  in  the  hall  3  tables  5  formes  3  chairs  and  a 

pair  of  andirons  ...  ...  ...  ...     110     0 

Itm.  In  the  great  parlour  one  huge  table  and  one 

still      10     0 

In  the  low  parlour  one  little  table  two  chairs 

and  a  form       ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     0     6     0 

Item.  In  the  great  Larder  house  one  binn  one  table 

six  hogsheads  3  rundlets         ...  ...  ...  010  0 

In  the  wine  cellar  one  hogshead  1  tearso  ...  0     1  6 

In  the  buttery  one  binn,  1  press  and  a  little  table  0     6  0 
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£    s.  d. 

In  the  kitchen  fifteen  pewter  dishes  6  pewter 
plates  five  great  pewter  plates  two  flagons  1 
quart  pot  six  tins  two  candlesticks  one  brass 
pot  one  jack  four  spits  three  dripping  pans  one 
rack  a  grate  two  creepers  two  formes  and 
dressing  boards  one  pestle  and  mortar  ...     2   10     0 

In  the  store  house  one  table  and  shelves  with 
glasses  and  galley  pots  two  little  cellarettes  for 
strong  waters  four  dozen  of  trenchers  ...     0     5     0 

In  the  Clerk's  Study  1  desk  one  chair  one  trunk 
and  in  the  gallery  one  press  two  trunks  three 
chests  one  table  ...         ...         ...         ...     1     0     0 

In  tJie  Chamber  over  the  Parlour. 

Itm.  One  bedstead  with  a  feather  bed  1   bolster 

one  table  one  stool      ...         ...         ...  ...     2  10     0 

In  the  Chamber  over  the  entry  one  bed  with  the 
furniture  one  table  two  stools  and  hangings 
about  the  room  ...  ...  ...  ...     2  10     0 

In  the  Chamber  over  the  hall  one  bedstead      ,..     0     3     4 

In    the    Chamber   over   the   great   parlour   one 

bedstead,  one  mattrass,  one  table       ...  ...     0  10     0 

In  the  next  Chamber  to  it  one  half  headed  bed- 
stead with  feather  bed  sheets  and  blankets  one 
table 0  10     0 

In  the  Chamber  over  the  buttery  one  bedstead 

one  table  one  pair  of  creepers...  ...  ...     0     5     0 

In  the  next  Chamber  one  carpet  bed  with  the 

furniture  one  chair  one  stool  ...  ...  ...     0     6     8 

In  Sir  William's  studio  one  little  table  two  chairs 
two  desks,  one  chest,  one  couch  one  pair  of 
trays  fire  shovel  and  tongs      ...  ...  ...     010     0 

In  the  Clock  Chamber  one  clock  one  bedstead...      1   10     0 

In  the  Nursery  two  canopys  one  trundle  bed 
with  the  furniture  one  little  table  one  chest  of 
drawers  with  the  children's  linen  one  pair  of 
creepers  three  little  chairs  two  cradles  with  the 
furniture  and  hangings  about  the  room         ...      1     8     0 

In  my  Lady's  Chamber  1  bed  with  blue  stuff 
furniture  one  table  one  chest  of  drawers  with 
my  Lady's  wearing  linen  one  chair  two  stools 
one  pair  of  creepers  fire  shovel  and  tongs  and 
hangings  of  the  wardrobe        ...  ...  ...     2     0     0 

Also  in  the  same  room  twelve  books  four  pairs  of 

bellows  and  other  small  things  ..  ...     0  12     0 

The  goods  and  chattels  without  doors — 
Impris.     One  horse  prized  at         ...  ...         ...     1     0     0 
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£     s.    d. 


Itm.     Three  cows  ... 

Two  carts  and  two  pairs  of  rugged  wheels 

For  thirteen  qrs.  of  Barley 

For  five  qrs.  of  Oats 

For  two  qrs.  of  Wheat  and  five  loads  of  hay 

For  one  hog  and  six  pigs 


Thomas  Hill  and  )  p         ^.g 
Thomas  Pryor      /        ^ 
These  goods  were  sold  for 


...     6     0 

0 

...     1  10 

0 

...     8  13 

4 

...     2  10 

0 

...     5  14 

8 

...     2     0 

0 

£49     3 

6 

£47     3 

6 

An  Inventory  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  right  honourable 
Margaret  Lady  Mordant  taken  the  18th  of  March  1643  and  praysed 
by  them  who  are  hereafter  subscribed. 


£    s.    d. 


Impris.  In  the  parlour  three  tables  four  chairs  four 
stools  two  carpets  one  pair  of  andirons  fire  shovel 
and  tongs  with  the  hangings  and  small  cistern 

In  the  hall  two  tables  and  a  form 

In  the  pantry  two  binns  two  chests  twelve  pewter 
candlesticks     ... 

In  the  kitchen  three  brass  pots  two  kettles  two 
pesuets  seven  spits  one  pair  of  racks  sixteen 
pieces  of  pewter  one  pestle  and  mortar 

In  the  wainscott  parlour  one  bed  with  old  silk 
curtains  one  chair  two  old  stools  one  pallet  bed 
one  court  cupboard  fire  shovel  and  tongs 

In  the  other  parlour  two  half  headed  bedsteads 
two  feather  beds,  bolster  and  an  old  trunk   . . . 

In  the  Lord's  Chamber  one  blue  bed  with  the 
furniture  three  little  chairs  one  cupboard  fire 
shovel  and  tongs 

In  the  Inner  Chamber  a  bed  and  bedstead 

In  the  Servant's  Chamber  one  old  yellow  bed  one 
table  one  old  chair  and  two  old  stools 

In  the  Drawing  Chamber  eighteen  stools  four 
chairs  of  turkey  work  one  table  and  one  cup- 
board two  turkey  work  carpets  and  one  pair  of 
Andirons 

In  the  Red  Chamber  one  red  bed  two  chairs  one 
court  cupboard  and  old  hangings 

In  the  little  Passage  Chamber  1  bed  with  old 
silk  curtains  one  table  two  old  stools  and  a 
chair  with  striped  hangings    ... 


0 
10 


0  13     4 


2  10     0 


5     0     0 


1     0     0 


13 
13 


0  16     0 


10     0     0 


1   10     0 


8     0     0 
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£    s.   d. 
In  the  next  little  Chamber  one  old  red  bed  with 

the  furniture  one  old  chair  one  stool...  ...      1     0     0 

In  the  old  gallery  two  old  quilts  two  chests  four 

old  trunks  thirty  pairs  of  sheets  old  and  new 

ten  dozens  of  old  napkins  eighteen  old  table 

cloths  and  eight  pairs  of  pillow  cases 10     0     0 

In  Mr.   Lewes  Mordant's  Chamber  one  bed  and 

bedstead  with  old  coloured  curtains  one  old 

chair  one  table  fire  shovel  and  tongs...  ...     1     0     0 

In  his  man's  Chamber  one  half  headed  bed  and 

bedstead  ...  0  10     0 

In  Mrs.  Elizabeth's  Chamber  One  old  red  bed 

and  furniture  a  cupboard  three  low  stools  and 

two  little  tables  ,.  1   10     0 

In  the  Maid's  Chamber  one  yellow  bed  ...     0  10     0 

In  the  great  passage  Chamber,  two  old  chairs  two 

cupboards  two  presses  three  old  trunks  one  old 

table  a  form  and  an  old  trunk  . .  ...     013     4 

In  the  Closet,  a  few  old  books  ...  ...  ...     0     6     8 

In  my  Lady's  Chamber  one  white  wrought  bed 

three   stools  one  chair  fire  shovel   and  tongs 

and  old  hangings         ...  ...  ...  ..5     00 

In  the  High  Gallery  one  press  one  cupboard  six 

stools 0  10     0 

In  Mary  Child's  Chamber  one  old  tawny  bed 

one  cupboard  five  chairs  one  old  leather  couch     0  13     4 
In  Mrs.  Margaret's  Chamber  one  pallet  bed  two 

old  chairs  one  table  fire  shovel  and  tongs      ...      1      0     0 
In  Mr.  James  his  Chamber  three  stript  beds  one 

little  table  and  chair  ...  ...  ...  ...     2     0     0 

In  the  Chamber  near  the  Kitchen  1  red  bed  one 

stool  and  one  table      ...  ...  ...  ...     0  10     0 

In  the  Chamber  over  the  Cellar  one  half  headed 

bedstead  one  bed  and  a  table... 
In  the  Servants'  Chamber  two  old  beds 
In  another  of  the  Servant's  Chambers  two  old 

beds  and  bedding 
In    Mr.    Goodlad's   Chamber    one    half  headed 

bedstead  and  bed 
In  the  Wash  house  three  old  beds  and  a  clocke... 
In   the  Embroider's   Chamber  one  half   headed 

bedstead  and  the  bedding 
Itm.  for  six  chamber  pots  ... 
Itm.  for  five  pairs  of  bellows 


0  10 

0 

0  13 

4 

0  13 

4 

0  10 

0 

1     6 

8 

0  13 

4 

0     3 

6 

0     1 

8 

Sum  total    £59     0  10 
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Eoger  Pitkin 

William  Foote 

Robert  Jeffery 

Francis  Hyet 

Eecd.  in  pt.  of  these  goods        ...         ...  <£20     0     0 


•Praysers. 


An  Inventory  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  Mr.  Spencer  Potts 
taken  on  the   2nd   of  March   1643   and  appraised  by  them  those 
names  are  hereafter  written  vizt. 

£   s.    d. 
Impris.  In  the  hall  two  tables        ...         ...         ..      0     5     0 

Itms.  In  the  parlour  seven  stools  three  chairs  one 

cupboard  and  one  little  table...  ...  ...     0  13     4 

In  the  room  by  the  hall  one  table  and  one  form       0     2     0 
In  the  kitchen  four  pewter  dishes  six  porringers 
one  pair  of  pot-hooks  one  little  pot  one  bottle, 
Andirons,   fire   shovel   and   tongs    and   three 

stools 1   10     0 

In  the  little  parlour,  one  table  one  court  cupboard 

six  chairs  and  two  stools         ...  ...  ...      1     5     0 

In  the  great  Chamber  five  beds  and  the  bedding 

three  cupboards  one  table 
In  the  little  Matted  Chamber  three  cupboards.. 
In  the  great  Chamber  one  bedstead 


5     0 
0  13 
0     5 

0 
4 
0 

£9  13 

8 

The  one  half  of  these  goods  belongeth  to  Mr. 
Nicholas  Potts  as  appeared  by  their  father's 

Will 4  16  10 

In  Mrs.  Potts  own  Chamber  one  bed  and  bedding 
curtains   and   valence  and  one  cupboard  one 
chair  and  two  stools    ... 
Itm.  One  quarter  of  wheat  at 
Itm.  One  cow 

In  the  brewhouse  1  vat  three  tubs  two  barrels  . . . 


2 

15 

0 

1 

4 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

The  last  sum  with  one  part  of  the  former  sum  is  £11   15  10 


^Z:- I'<=^'^«  .  Ipraisers. 

William  Peirson     j 

The   grain  of  Doctor    Moore  of  Barton  appraised   by   Henry 
Fuller,  John  Goldsmith  and  William  Crouch  as  follows — 

£     s.    d. 
Impris.  The  wheat  and  barley  at  ...  ...  ...   60     0     0 

The  peas  at         20     0     0 
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£     S.  d. 

Eecd.  for  the  grain  which  was  sold        ...          ...   66  18  0 

And  paid  out  in  taxes  until  the  next  incumbent 

came    ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...   15     0  0 

The  goods  of  Sir  Lewis  Diues  delinquent  in   the  parish   of 
Brumham  as  follows — 

£     s.    d. 
Sold  to  William  Browne  of  Bedford  40  quarters 

at         28     0     0 

Sold   to    Thomas    Matthews    of    Barton    seven 

quarters  of  barley  at...  ...  ...  ...     3     11     3 

Sold     to     Eobert    Pryor    of    Barton    thirteen 

quarters  of  barley  at  ...         ...         ...         ...     6  10     0 


£38     1     3 


The  residue  of  Sir  Lewes  Diues'  goods  were  carried  away  by 
the  soldiers  before  they  were  sequestered. 

Eecd.  for  nine  quarters  of  barley  of  Mr  Hunt  of 

Eoxon  a  papist  ...         ...         ...         ...  £9     6     0 

The  rest  of  Mr.  Hunt's  goods  here  taken  away  by  the  soldiers 
under  the  command  of  Capt.  Cockaine  and  Capt.  Seer  before 
sequestration. 

The  goods  and  chattels  of  Sir  Thomas  Leigh  of  Leighton  a 
delinquent  now  seized  upon  by  Sir  Samuel  Luke  before  they  were 
sequestered. 

An  Inventory  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  Sir  Peter  Osburne 
taken  and  appraised  the  first  day  of  January  1643  by  them  who 
have  hereafter  subscribed  their  names — 

£    s.    d. 

Impris.  Two  Mare  Colts 1     0     0 

In  the  hall  one  long  table  three  round  tables  one 
side  table  one  pair  of  Andirons  fire  shovel  and 
tongs  and  two  carpets  ...  ...  ...     1   10     0 

In  the  great  parlour  two  dozen  of   chairs   one 
dozen  stools  three  tables  one  court  cupboard 
and  one  pair  of  Andirons       ...  ...  ...     4     0     0 

In  the  matted  Chamber  one  bed  with  the  furniture 
two  chairs  five  stools  one  round  table  one  court 
cupboard  and  one  pair  of  Andirons  ...  ...     2  10     0 

In  the  Chamber  next  to  the  Matted  Chamber  one 
bed  with  the  furniture  three  chairs  one  little 
table  the  room  hung  with  green  stuff  ...  1  10  0 
In  the  green  Chamber  one  bed  with  the  furniture 
two  little  tables  three  chairs  two  cushions  one 
press      0  13     4 
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£     s.   d. 

In  the  worne  Chamber  one  bedstead  two  chairs 
one  court  cupboard  one  press  and  hangings 
about  the  room  of  Penystone...  ..*  ;..     0  10     0 

In  Sir  Jno's  Chamber  one  bed  with  the 
furniture  five  chairs  one  stool  a  table  and  court 
cupboard  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     2     0     0 

In  my  Lady's  Gallery  two  tables  one  chair 
drawing  cupboard  a  press  and  hangings  about 
the  rooms         ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     1     0     0 

In  my  Lady's  Chamber  one  bedstead  four  chairs 

one  pair  of  andirons  two  little  tables...  ...     0  13     4 

In  the  Chamber  next  my  Lady's  two  beds  with 
the  furniture  two  tables  and  hangings  about 
the  room  2     0     0 

In  the  ITursery  Chamber  one  bed  with  the 
furniture  three  chairs  three  stools  one  press 
one  table  Andirons  and  hangings       ..  ...     3     0     0 

In  the  Gallery  two  tables  three  chests  of  linen 
and  one  chest  with  a  piece  hanging  two  cushions 
in  it,  and  six  stools     ...  ...  ...  ...     2     0     0 

In  the  Wardrop  a  bed  with  furniture  two  presses 
one  of  them  with  books  the  other  with  old 
hangings  one  court  cupboard  and  a  chair       ...     5     0     0 

In  the  pantry  one  table  and  a  chair       ...  ...     0     5     0 

In  the  little  parlour  two  tables  with  carpets  two 
court  cupboards  a  couch  two  chairs  seven  stools 
and  hangings  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     1   10     0 

In  the  Chamber  next  the  little  Parlour  two  beds 
with  the  furniture  one  press  one  chest  and  two 
stools 2     0     0 

In  the  Closet  a  safe  two  trunks, and  shelves  with 

bottles  and  glasses  on  them    ...  ...  ...      1     0     0 

In  the  Chamber  next  the  Chapel  one  bed  with 

the  furniture  one  chest  and  a  trunk  ...  ...     0  10     0 

In  the  Chaplain's  Chamber  one  bed  with  the 

furniture  one  table  and  two  chairs     ...  ...      1     0     0 

In  the   Servant's  Chamber   one   bed   with  the 

furniture  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     1     0     0 

In  the  Chapel  one  table  one  carpet  a  great  Bible 
and  a  little  bell 

In  the  Cloyster  one  longe  table  and  two  ladders 

In  the  kitchen  one  longe  table  two  forms  one 
pair  of  racks  three  spits  one  mortar  and  pestle 
three  brass  pans  six  pewter  dishes  1  jack     ... 

In  the  brew  house  one  furnace  four  brewing  vessels 
Itm.     For  a  clock  belonging  to  the  house.... 


1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 
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£     s.    d. 
Itm.     For  bricks  ready  burnt   being  about  40  or 

50,000  

„    For  timber  ready  fallen 


.  20  0 
.  6  6 

0 
8 

£72  18 

4 

Ben  Willimot       ^ 
Eichard  Bingdell 
John  Eingsteed 
Thomas  Warner 


Praysers. 


An  Inventory  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  Mr.  Peter  Eichardson, 
a  papist,  taken  the  19th  March,  1643,  and  appraised  by  those 
whose  names  are  here  under  written  vidzt. 


Impris.     In  the  hall  two   tables  three  stools  one 

chair  and  two  forms    ... 
In  the  Chamber  by  the  hall  one  bedstead  one 

trunk  ... 
In  two  other  Chambers  two  bedsteads  with  two 

old  flock  beds  ... 
In  the  kitchen  one  table  one  little  kettle 
In  the  barn  one  parcell  of  wheat,  barley  and  peas 
One  ram  ...         ... 


£    s.    d. 


0  10     0 


0     1     6 


Sum  if 


Eecd.  for  2  pts.  of  these  goods 


...  0  13 
...  0  2 
3as  8  6 
...  0  3 

4 
6 
0 
4 

...  £d   16 

8 

...£6  5 

6 

Francis  Hyett    >    . 
Eobert  Woodin  i  ^^P^^' 


isers. 


An  Inventory  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  Eichard  Conquest 
Esq.  a  delinquent  taken  the  27th  of  February  1643  and  appraised 
by  them  whose  names  are  hereafter  written  vidzt. 

Impris.     For  160  sheep 
for  two  bullocks 
for  three  colts 
for  one  colt 
for  hay     . . . 
for  two  carts 
for  wood  about  the  grounds 


Sum  is 


£ 

s. 

d. 

58 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

2 

10 

0 

5 

10 

0 

£90     0     0 


John  Howe       )    . 
Thomas  Teach  |  ^PP^^^ 


isers. 
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An  Inventory  of  the  goods  of  Eobert  Huett  Amptill  a  papist 
taken  the  29th  of  January  1643  and  appraised  by  them  whose 
names  are  here  under  written. 


Impris.  In  the  parlour  six  chairs  one  court  cup- 
board four  stools  and  one  table  at 

In  the  kitchen  one  iron  grate  one  ketle  one  table 
two  pewter  dishes  fire  shovel  and  tongs  one 
jack,  one  pail  three  little  stools  and  two  window 
curtains 

In  the  hall  one  table  two  forms  one  pair  of 
Andirons  one  iron  chest  one  cypress  chest     . . . 

In  the  Chamber  over  the  parlour  one  bedstead 
one  chair  two  stools  and  a  table 

In  the  dining  room  one  table  six  red  chairs  one 
couch  and  a  cupboard... 

In  the  Matted  Chamber  one  bedstead  one  feather 
bed  one  boulster  one  round  table  one  chair 
two  stools  1  court  cupboard  2  cushions 

In  the  garret  six  bedsteads  two  feather  beds  one 
bolster  one  table  one  trunk  one  chair. . . 

In  the  brewhouse  one  furnace  and  the  brewing 
vessels  at 

In  the  hay  barn  one  parcel  of  hay 

One  parcel  of  wood  in  the  yard... 

Sum  is     ... 
Eecd.  for  the  2  parts  of  these  goods 


£    s.    d. 


0  15     0 


0  15     0 


1     0     0 


0  8     0 

1  10     0 


1  10     0 

2  10     0 


2  10 
,     2     0 
.     0  13 

0 
0 
4 

£13  11 

4 

.£9     4 

0 

Eobert  Price 
Eobert  Maynard 
John  Odell 


Appraisers. 


Kempson  Com'  Bedfd.  An  Inventory  of  the  goods  and  chattels 
of  Mr.  William  Yarwey  delinquent  taken  Bedford,  the  30th  of  April 
1644  and  appraised  by  them  whose  names  are  hereafter  written 
vidct. 

Impris.     In  the  room  over  the  hall  one  feather  bed  £     s.    d. 
one  flock  bed  two  sofas  and  one  chest  ...     1  10     0 

In  the  room  over  the  kitchen  one  bedstead  one 
feather  bed  one  flock  bed  two  sofas  one  press 
In  the  room  next  the  hall  one  half  bedstead  and 

one  flock  bed  ... 
In  the  kitchen  one  table  one  brass  pot  four  kettles 
six  pieces  of  pewter  fire  shovel  and  tongs  and 
one  pair  of  Andirons  ...         ...         ...         ...     1   15     0 


1   10     0 


0  16     8 
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£ 

s. 

d. 

In  Servant's  Chamber  one  flock  bed 

...     0 

2 

6 

Twelve  pairs  of  Sheets 

...     1 

4 

0 

Two  dozens  of  Napkins  ... 

...     0 

6 

0 

Three  Table  Cloths         

...     0 

6 

8 

In  the  yard  ten  Shirtts 

...    1 

10 

0 

Three  horses 

...     6 

0 

0 

Five  cows  and  three  bullocks     ... 

...   12 

0 

0 

Ten  Sheep            

...     1 

0 

0 

For  three  quarters  of  wheat 

...     4 

0 

0 

Two  carts  and  pair  of  wheels 

...     1 

10 

0 

In  the  brewhouse  the  brewing  vessels   . . . 

...     1 

0 

0 

Sum  is     ... 

£34 

10 

10 

Kchard  Halsey  )  ^        j 
William  Jayes    )     ^^ 


sers. 


An  Inventory  of  the  goods  of  Sir  Francis  Crawley  taken  and 
appraised  this  28th  February,  1643,  by  William  Sam  and  Thomas 
Bigg. 


Impris.  In  the  drawing  room  one  table  one  court 
cupboard  six  frames  of  chairs  and  six  frames  of 
stools   ...         ...         ...         ... 

In  the  Matted  Chamber  one  bedstead  four  chairs 
six  stools  one  little  table  fire  shovel  and  tongs 

In  the  Queen's  Chamber  one  bed  with  the 
furniture  one  chair  four  stools  one  little  table 
one  pair  of  andirons  fire  shovel  and  tongs     . . . 

In  the  two  next  Chambers  two  old  bedsteads 
with  small  furniture    ... 

In  the  great  parlour  two  tables  one  court  cupboard 
one  form  one  dozen  of  leather  chairs  with  old 
hangings  in  the  room... 

In  the  little  parlour  one  table  one  couch  three 
chairs  six  stools  and  a  cupboard 

In  my  Lady's  Chamber  two  beds  one  court  cup- 
board one  chest  one  pair  of  andirons  fire 
shovel  and  tongs         ...         ... 

In  the  hall  two  tables  and  two  forms    ... 

In  the  Chamber  over  the  buttery  one  bed  with 
the  furniture  belonging  thereto  one  table  four 
chairs  one  court  cupboard  four  stools  with  old 
hangings 

In  the  kitchen  four  spits  two  dripping  pans  one 
jack  one  dozen  of  pewter  dishes  three  little 
bottles  three  skellets  one  iron  pot  one  brass  pot 


£    s.    d. 


0  15     0 


0  10     0 


1     6     8 
0     6     8 


2     0     0 


1     0     0 


0 
10 


3     0     0 


1     6     8 


£25 

8 

4 

...   10 

0 

0 

...     5 

0 

0 
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£  s.  d. 
In  linen  nine  pairs  of  sheets,    four    dozens   of 

napkins  and  six  table  cloths  ...          ...          ...     2  6  8 

In  the  brewhouse  one  furnace  with  the  vessels...     3  6  8 

One  old  coatch 2  0  0 

For  cartwheels,  plough  and  other  implements  ...     2  0  0 

For  certain  books  about  the  house         ...         ...     2  0  0 


Eecd.  for  these  goods 

Allowed  the  Lady  Crawley  for  her  5th  part 

The  said  Lady  being  plundered  afterwards  by  Capt.  Sutton, 
the  residue  of  the  money  was  respited  by  order  from  the  Committee. 
All  the  rest  of  Sir  Francis  Crawley's  goods  was  taken  away  by 
Col.  Blare  before  sequestration. 

Amptill.  An  Inventory  of  all  the  goods  and  chattells  of  Mr. 
Eichard  Watson  a  delinquent  taken  the  6th  of  January  1643  and 
praysed  by  Mr.  Arnold  and  Jeremiah  Robins. 

Impris.  In  the  hall  two  tables  and. two  forms       ...     0  13     4 

In  the  parlour  one  table  one  cupboard  six  chairs 

and  three  stools  ...  ...  ...  ...     1     0     0 

In  the  middle  parlour  one  table  one  round  table 
one  court  cupboard  one  couch  four  chairs  two 
stools  and  four  Andirons        ...  ...  ...     1     0     0 

In  the  Inner  Parlour  one  table  with  glasses  with 

sirropps  and  such  like  ...  ...  ...     010     0 

In  the  little  Parlour  four  chairs  four  stools  one 

round  table  one  pair  of  creepers         ...         ...     1     0     0 

In  the  kitchen  one  brass  pot  two  iron  pots  two 
kettles  three  spits  one  jack  three  skellits  one 
jack  three  pairs  of  creepers  fiie  shovel  and 
tongs  one  brass  mortar  and  pestle  one  brass  pan 
six  pewter  dishes  two  basins  one  pint  pot  and 
quart  pot  one  flagon  three  chamber  pots  one 
pewter  plate  one  iron  dripping  pan  one  table 
and  other  necessaries  ...  ...  ...  ...     2  10     0 

In  the  milk  house  vessels  and  a  safe      ...  ...     0     5     0 

In  the  Chamber  over  the  larder  one  press  two 
beds  and  a  truckle  bed  with  furniture  one 
little  table  two  chairs  with  the  hangings       ...     2     0     0 

In  the  little  Chamber  one  bed  with  the  furniture 

one  little  table  and  one  chair...  ...  ...     1     0     0 

In  the  Clock  Chamber  one  press  one  chest  one 

trunk  Ave  pairs  of  sheets        ...         ...         ...     1     0     0 
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£    s.    d. 

In  the  Closet  one  chest  with  other  things         ...     0     5     0 

In  the  Chamber  over  the  kitchen  one  bed  with 
furniture  one  cupboard  three  chairs  six  stools 
two  tables  one  chest  two  trunks  a  warming- 
pan  one  pair  of  Andirons  fire  shovel  and  tongs 
and  darinx  hangings  with  pictures    ...  ...     5     0     0 

In  the  garret  two  half  headed  bedsteads  and  one 

trunk 0  10     0 

In  the  Chamber  over  the  hall  one  bed  with  the 
furniture  one  court  cupboard  one  little  table 
two  chairs  four  trunks  two  stools  two  cabinets 
and  hangings  of  darinz  ...  ...  ...      110     0 

In  the  Chamber  over  the  Cellar  one  bedstead  one 
linen  cupboard  one  cabinet  with  the  drawers 
five  stools  one  chair  and  a  little  table  ...      1     0     0 

In  the  Chamber  over  the  Parlour  one  bedstead 
one  linen  cupboard  one  table  three  stools  two 
chairs  one  feather  bed  a  quilt,  boulster  and 
pillows 3  10   .0 

In  the  great  Chamber  one  bedstead  one  little  table 
one  linen  cupboard  six  chairs  two  stools  and 
one  red  chair  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      2     0     0 

In  the  brewhouse  two  brass  furnaces  with  the 

necessary  brewing  vessels       ...  ...  ...10     0     0 

In  the  servants  house  one  bed  one  table  and  boxes     0  10     0 

In  the  Men's  Chamber  one  half  headed  bed  with 

the  furniture 0  10     0 

In   the   bailiff's    Chamber    one    bed   with   the 

furniture  ...     0  10     0 

Without  Doors. 
Itm.  One  hovill  of  oats  quart,  of  a  rick  of  oats    . . . 

One  Bay  of  Eye 

For  about  30  or  40  loads  of  hay 
For    three    large  Carts,    four   pairs   of    wheels, 

plough,  harrow  and  other  implements 
For  two  Mares  and  a  gelding     ... 
For  six  cows  and  two  bullocks  ... 
For  four  hogs      ...  ...  ... 

In  the  little  Closet  a  little  table  tongs  Andirons 

and  fire  shovel 
In  the  Cheese  loft  cheese  shelves  and  racks 


20 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

2 

13 

4 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Sum  total  £132  16     8 

Sold  and  money  reed.  

for  these  goods  the  sum  of      £80     3     4 

VOL.  XIX.,  PT.  I.  N 
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The  residue  of  these  goods  not  sold  were  left  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Arnold  of  Ampthill  since  which  time  the  said  Mr. 
Eichard  Watson  hath  compounded  for  them  at  Gouldsmith's  Hall. 

An  Inventory  of  the  goods  of  the  Earl  of  Cleeveland  a  delinquent 
remaining  in  the  Manor  House  of  Toddington  dated  the  28th  March 
1644. 

In  the  hall  one   shovel-board,  table  and   three    <£    s.    d. 
other  tables  two  long  frames  and  two  short 
frames  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  •••     2     6     8 

In  the  Steward's  room,  two  tables  and  one  cup- 
board one  old  turkey  carpet  ten  leather  stools 
and  one  old  chair  one  pair  of  creepers  and  an 
old  pair  of  tongs  0  13     4 

In  the  dining  room  next  the  Steward's  Eoom, 
one  table  one  carpet  of  old  green  baize  one 
cupboard  one  leather  carpet  two  old  turkey 
work  chairs  and  ten  old  turkey  work  stools  one 
pair  of  creepers  and  fire  shovel  and  tongs     ...     1     0     0  j 

In  the  little  room  next  the  dining  Eoom,  two  ; 

cupboards,  one  press  two  little  old  turkey  work 
chairs  one  pair  of  creepers       ...  ...  ...     010     0 

In  the  great  Parlour,  one  great  round  table  one 
cupboard  two  side  tables  four  leather  carpets 
seventeen  leather  chairs  ten  leather  stools  one 
pair  of  creepers  with  brass  knobs  fire  shovel  ! 

and  tongs  and  eight  griffins  to  hold  lights  in...     3     0     0  ! 

In  the  Chapel,  two  desks  and  one  great  Bible  one  ^ 

cushion  for  the  pulpit...  ...  ...  ...     0  15     0  | 

In  the  Green  Eoom  next  the  Parlour  one  table 

one  green  leather  carpet  six  leather  chairs  and  '; 

six  leather  stools  answerable  to  the  carpet  one  ; 

pair  of  creepers  with  brass  knobs       ...  ...     1     0     0 

In  my  Lady's  Chamber,  the  chamber  hung  with 

five  pieces  of  arras,  one  standing  bedstead  one  ■ 

feather  bed   and   bolster    with    valence  and  ;: 

curtains  of  old  damask  covering  one  cupboard  i 

two  little  tables  one  pair  of  brass  Andirons  one  j 

pair  of  creepers  with  brass  knobs  fire  shovel  j 

and  tongs         5     0     0  j 

In  my  little  Lady's  Chamber  one  bedstead  one  i 

feather  bed  and  bolster  the  valence  and  curtains  < 

of  red  perpetuany  the  counterpaine  of  old 
Holland  one  pallet  with  a  cloth  answering  to 
the  counterpane  of  the  bed  one  cupboard  one 
chair  and  three  wicker  chairs  one  pair  of  creepers 
with  brass  knobs  fire  shovel  and  tongs  ...     2   10     0  i 
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In  Mistress's  Chamber,  four  pieces  of  old  tapestry- 
one  standing  bedstead  one  feather  bed  and 
feather  bolster  the  valence  and  curtains  of 
yellow  taffita  the  counterpane  of  yellow  taffita 
two  cupboards  with  two  old  yellow  cloth 
carpets  one  chair  two  stools  one  pair  of  creepers 
and  fire  shovel  and  tongs        ...  ...  ...     4     0     0 

In  Smith's  Chamber,  the  chamber  hung  with  red 
perpetuany  one  standing  bedstead  the  curtains 
and  valence  of  old  red  taffita  one  feather  bed 
and  bolster  the  counterpane  of  India  Stuff  two 
cupboards  with  carpet  suitable  to  the  hangings 
four  stools  one  pair  of  creepers  with  brass  knobs 
fire  shovel  and  tongs  ...  ...  ...  ...     2     0     0 

In  the  Dining  Eoom  next  over  the  Steward's 
room  one  table  and  one  cupboard  six  leather 
chairs  two  leather  stools  one  pair  of  creepers  a 
fire  shovel  and  tongs.  In  the  gallery  over  the 
hall  is  one  Billyar  table  covered  with  baize  and 
valued  at         2     0     0 

In   the   Great   Chamber  over  the  Parlour  one 

cupboard  and  one  pair  of  creepers     ...  ...     0     1     6 

In  Queen's  Chamber,  one  bedstead  two  cupboards 
one  great  chair  and  one  little  chair  for  the 
Queen's  inward  chamber  is  one  folding  table 
two  little  wrought  stoKpls.  In  the  passage 
Chamber  to  the  Queen's  Chamber  one  cupboard 
and  one  pair  of  creepers  all  these  things  in  the 
three  rooms  above  -written  are  valued  at        ...      I     0     0 

Jn  the  Green  Gallery  four  chairs  wrought  with 
frence  stuff,  two  chairs  with  wooden  backs.  In 
the  picture  Gallery  is  one  old  couch  one  back 
chair  with  one  foot  stool  of  Irish  work  one 
Ibony  round  wrought  table  the  goods  in  these 
two  galleries  are  valued  at      ...         ...         ...     010     0 

In  Leicester's  Chamber  at  the  end  of  the  picture 
gallery,  one  bedstead  two  cupboards  one  pair 
of  creepers.  In  the  passage  between  the  picture 
gallery  and  Leicester's  Chamber  three  chairs 
with  Irish  work  and  one  cupboard,  these  goods 
in  both  rooms  are  praised  at  ...         ...         ...     0  18     0 

In   the   Wooden   Gallery  three  hands  to  hold 

lights  in  ...  ., 0     3     0 

In  the  New  Chamber  one  bedstead  one  cupboard 

one  little  table  and  two  stools  0     6     8 
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In  the  Clock  Chamber,  one  bedstead  feather  bed 
and  bolster  one  counterpane  of  old  blue  taffita 
■with  curtains  and  vallence  of  the  same  five 
pieces  of  tapestry  which  hangeth  the  chamber 
three  chairs  and  three  stools  of  braucht  stuff 
one  table  and  cupboard  one  pair  of  creepers  fire 
shovel  and  tongs  all  at  ...  ...  ...     4     0     0 

In  the  Square  Chamber  over  the  pantry,  three 
tables  and  one  cupboard  one  couch  of  red  baize 
one  great  chair  four  lesser  chairs  one  dozen  of 
stools  all  suitable  to  the  couch  ...  ...     3     6     8 

In  Crawley's  Chamber  one  bedstead  one  feather 
bed  and  bolster  the  counterpane  and  curtains 
of  stript  stuff,  the  Chamber  hung  with  stript 
stuff,  two  tables  with  carpets  of  stript  stuff  one 
chair  and  three  stools  of  striped  stuff  one  pair 
of  creepers  fire  shovel  and  tongs        ...         ...     2     0     0 

In  the  little  Chamber  next  to  Crawley's  Chamber, 
one  half  headed  bedstead  one  flock  bed  and  one 
bolster  one  chair         ...         ...         ...         ...     0     6     8 

In  the  fencing  Eoom  two  tables  and  one  settle...     0     3     4 

In  Carr's  Chamber  the  chamber  hung  with  green 
baize  and  guilt  leather  one  half  headed  bedstead 
one  feather  bed  and  bolster  one  old  green  rug 
one  cupboard  with  a  green  carpet  two  gilt 
leather  chairs  .. .         ...         ...         ...         ...     1   10     0 

In  the  old  Nursery  two  old  half  headed  bedsteads 
with  curtains  and  valence  of  old  stript  stuff  two 
feather  beds  and  bolsters  with  coverlets  of  stript 
stuff,  one  table  one  cupboard  and  carpet  of 
stript  stuff  one  chair  and  three  stools  of  old 
stript  stuff       3     0     0 

In  the  inward  Chamber  to  the  ISTursery  one  half 
headed  bedstead  one  flock  bed  and  bolster  one 
leather  chair    ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     0     6     0 

In  the  Chamber  at  the  end  of  the  Tennis  Court 
one  half  headed  bedstead  one  feather  bed  and 
feather  bolster  one  counterpain  of  green  silk  one 
chair  and  four  stools  of  old  green  satten  one 
table  and  one  cupboard  with  two  old  valure 
carpets.  In  the  inward  Chamber  to  this  is  one 
half  headed  bedstead  one  flock  bed  and  bolster 
all  valued  at    ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     1  13     4 

In  the  Footmen's  Chamber  one  half  headed  bed- 
steads one  flock  bed  and  bolster  one  old  coverlet     0     5     0 
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In  the  footman's  Chamber  one  half  headed  bed- 
stead one  feather  bed  and  bolster       0  15     0 

In  Shottrigee's  Chamber  one  flock  bed  and  bolster 

half  headed  bedstead  and  old  coverlet  ...     0     8     0 

In   the   Faulkoner's   Chamber  one  half  headed 

bedstead  ...  ...  ...  ,_  _     q     3     4 

In  the  huntsman's  Chamber  one  half  headed  bed- 
stead one  flock  bed  and  bolster  0     5     0 

In  one  of  the  Chambers  in  the  Wash  house  one 
half  headed  bedstead  one  feather  bed  and 
feather  bolster  one  old  coverlet  one  cupboard 
one  table  one  old  stool  016     0 

In  the  other  Chamber  over  the  Wash  house,  two 
half  headed  bedsteads  one  flock  bed  and  feather 
bolster 0  10     0 

In  another  Chamber  over  the  Wash  house,  one 

half  headed  bedstead 0     2     0 

Brass  and  pewter  valued  at        110     Q 

Three  cows  valued  at      ...  ...         ...         ...     8     0     0 


The  sum  of  the  goods  in  this  Inventory  as  it  is 

praised  amounts  to      £64  11 


The  goods  within  the  Manor  house  of  Toddington  written  in  this 
Inventory  are  praised  by  George  Eeene  pKeenel  and  Stephen  Godfry 
whose  names  are  here  under  written. 

George  Eeene         ) 

Stephen  Godfrey    J 

It  was  ordered  by  the  Comitee  at  Bedford  upon  debate  and  full 
hearing  of  the  Case  of  the  Countess  of  Cleeveland  concerning  the 
said  goods  in  regard  it  then  appeared  all  the  rest  of  the  Earl  of 
Cleeveland's  goods  were  carried  to  London  and  there  seized  and 
sold  for  the  use  of  the  State,  that  the  aforesaid  £64  lis.  2d.  should 
be  respited  and  the  goods  not  removed  till  further  notice. 

Isa.  LLOYD  Solicitor 

and  Sequestrator 

in  Com.  Bedford 

Exd. 
Exhibited  9th  of 
December  1648. 
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Robert  de  Stretton,  Bishop  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  1360  to  1385. — 
A   Paper   read    before    the   Leicestershire    Architectural    and 

'"  Archaeological  Society,  on  the  26th  September,  1887,  by  the 
Eeverend  William  George  Dimock  Fletcher,  M.A.,  F.S.A., 
Vicar  of  St.  Michael's,  Shrewsbury. 

EOBEET  DE  STRETT0:N'  was  a  native  of  Stretton  Magna,  in 
Leicestershire.  His  father,  Robert  Eyryk,  of  that  place,  had 
issue,  by  Johanna,  his  wife,  three  sons — Sir  William  de  Stretton, 
knight,  who  is  said  by  Nichols^  to  be  the  ancestor  of  the  Heyricks 
of  Houghton-on-the-Hill,  Leicester,  and  Beaumanor,  Robert,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  and  John,  and  one  daughter  Adelena.  In 
accordance  with  a  common  custom  of  the  times,  William  and 
Robert  adopted  as  their  surname  the  place  of  their  birth,  and  were 
known  as  "  de  Stretton,"  instead  of  "Eyryk."  Nichols  gives  the 
following^ 

(1)  Nichols's  Leic,  ii.,  579-580.  (2)  Ibid.,  p»  615. 
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Pedigree  of  EYEICK,  of  Great  Stretton. 
Eyrick,  of  Stretton,  temp.  Hen.  III.  = 


1.  Alan  Eyrick,  of  Stretton =.  ...  2.  Henry  Eyrick,  of  Stretton  ==. 


Robert  Eyrick,  of  Stretton.  John  Eyrick,  of  Stretton = 


Robert  Eyrick,  of  Stretton = Joanna. 


I  III 

1.  Sir    William    Eyrick,  2.  Robert    Eyrick,       John  Eyrick,       Adelena. 
of    Stretton,     Knt.,  Bishop  of  Lich-  of  Stretton. 

from      whom       the  field,  died  1385. 

Eyricks  of  Houghton. 

He  does  not  state  his  authority  for  this  pedigree ;  and  there  are 
not  many  early  documents  to  confirm  its  accuracy.  Sir  William 
and  his  brothers  were  undoubtedly  sons  of  Eobert  and  grandsons 
of  John ;  but  there  is,  so  far  as  I  aware,  no  evidence  for  making 
John  Eyrick  son  of  Henry  Eyrick. 

The  Eyricks  were,  however,  undoubtedly  seated  at  Stretton 
Magna  at  an  early  date,  and  held  land  there  under  Leicester 
Abbey.  In  1327  Eobert  de  Stretton'  was  assessed  v^.,  and  John 
Heyrek'  xxij^.,  to  the  Subsidy  granted  by  Parliament  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  the  Scotch  War.^  In  1334  Isabella, 
wife  of  Ivo  Eirick,  recovered  seizin  from  Matilda,  daughter  of 
Ivo  Eirick,  of  a  messuage  and  3^  acres  of  land  in  Stretton 
Magna.*  William  Chary te.  Prior  of  Leicester  Abbey,  who 
commenced  his  Rentale  Novum  Generate  Monasterii  B.  Marie  de 
Pratis  Leycestrie^  in  the  year  1477  and  finished  it  in  1502,  speaking 
of  the  lands  belonging  to  the  Abbey  in  Stretton  Magna,  says  that 
Sir  Ealph  Nevill  held  a  few  years  since  two  virgates  of  land  there, 
one  of  which  Eoger  Torr  once  held,  and  after  him  Alan  Eyryk  held, 
and  after  him  Eobert  Eyryk,  son  of  the  said  Alan,  held,  at  the  rent  of  a 
pound  of  pepper ;  and  that  the  said  Ealph  Nevill  held  there  a  moiety 
of  a  tenement  belonging  to  the  Bishop  of  Chester  ;  and  that  there  were 
eight  virgates  of  land  in  Stretton  which  lately  belonged  to  the  said 
Bishop  of  Chester.^  Also  that  Thomas  Kybulle  held  a  virgate  of  land 

(3)  Lay  Subs.,  1  Edw.  III.,  Leic,  133-1.  (4)  Abbrev.  Rot.  Orig.,  ii.,  93. 

(5)  The  Rentale  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  marked  H.  72.  See  also  the  Cott.  MS.,  Vitell. 
F.  17,  in  the  British  Museum. 

(6)  Robert  de  Stretton  is  sometimes  called  Bishop  of  Chester.  His  predecessor,  Peter, 
consecrated  Bishop  of  Lichfield  in  1067,  removed  the  See  to  Chester  in  1075,  and  was  called 
Bishop  of  Chester  and  Lichfield  ;  and  although  the  next  Bishop,  Robert  de  Limesey,  not  liking 
that  situation,  and  coveting  the  wealth  of  Coventry  Abbey,  removed  it  to  Coventry  in  1101, 
yet  his  successors  were  frequently  called  Bishops  of  Chester,  The  See  of  Chester  was  not 
founded  until  1642. 
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in  Stretton,  formerly  of  Eoger  Tor,  afterwards  of  Alan  Eyryk,  &c.,  at 
the  rent  of  a  pound  of  pepper.'''  Charyte  in  another  place,  speaking 
of  the  free  tenants  in  the  Hundred  of  Gartree,  says  that  Thomas 
Friday  held  of  the  Abbey  in  Stretton  two  virgates,  of  which  they 
gave  one  to  John,  son  of  Ealph  Friday,  and  which  Eoger  Tor 
formerly  held,  and  after  him  Alan  Eyrik,  and  the  other  Henry 
Eyrik  held,  at  the  rent  of  a  pound  of  pepper  to  King  Henry ;  and 
that  Eobert  Eyrik,  son  of  the  said  Alan,  and  several  others,  held 
those  two  virgates,  in  parcels.^ 

This  is  nearly  all  the  documentary  information  we  have  about 
the  Eyricks  of  Stretton  Magna ;  and  from  it  we  learn  that  they 
were  free  tenants  of  their  own  land  there  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  that  they  held  two  virgates  (about  50  acres)  under  the  Abbey 
of  Leicester,  on  payment  of  an  annual  quit-rent  to  the  King  of  a 
pound  of  pepper. 

In  1352,  John  Eyrie  and  Eichard  de  Stretton,  amongst  others, 
witnessed  a  grant  of  Archbishop  Tslip  to  Leicester  Abbey,  dated  at 
Ingwardby.^ 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  Eobert  de 
Stretton,  entering  into  Holy  Orders,  became  Doctor  of  Laws,  one 
of  the  auditors  of  the  Eota  in  the  Court  of  Eome,  and  Chaplain  to 
Edward  the  Black  Prince.  In  1358  he  was  appointed  Prebendary 
of  Pipe  Parva  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Lichfield  ;  and  in  1358,  on 
the  death  of  Bishop  Northburg,  was  chosen,  by  the  King,  Bishop  of 
Lichfield  and  Coventry,  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  Black  Prince. 
Although  learning  was  at  that  time  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  ranks 
of  the  clergy,  still  illiterate  ecclesiastics,  even  of  high  rank,  were 
by  no  means  uncommon.  Stretton  was  so  illiterate,  that  complaints 
were  made  to  the  Pope  Innocent  VI.  of  his  want  of  learning  and 
consequent  unfitness  for  the  bishopric ;  the  result  of  which  was, 
that  the  Pope  sent  a  special  injunction  to  Archbishop  Islip  not  to 
consecrate  him.^^  The  Archbishop,  accordingly,  and  his  assessor, 
John  de  Shepey,  Bishop  of  Eochester,  rejected  him  for  insufficiency. 
Stretton  however,  either  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Black  Prince,  or 
because  he  was  cited  by  the  Pope,  hastened  to  Avignon,  and 
submitted  himself  to  the  examination  of  the  Pope's  examiners,  who 
rejected  him  *^  propter  defectum  literaturse."  But  the  King  insisted 
on  the  appointment,  and  for  two  years  the  See  lay  vacant,  the  King 
in  the  meantime  enjoying  the  temporalities  of  it.  The  Black 
Prince  besought  the  Pope  to  put  an  end  to  the  scandal  by  appoint- 
ing a  commission  to  examine  Stretton  again,  that  he  might  receive 
consecpation.  Innocent,  not  altogether  daring  to  reject  a  man 
protected  by  so  great  a  Prince,  and  yet  seeing  that  he  could  not 

(7)  Nichols's  Leic,  ii.,  579  ;  Charyte's  Rentale,  fo.  cxxxiv. 

(8)  Nichols's  Leic,  i.,  App.  99.  (9)  Ibid.,  ii.  680. 

(10)  Bishop  Godwin  De  Froesulibus,  pp.  262,  821.    See  also  Wharton. 
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approve  of  him  without  some  loss  to  his  reputation,  chose  a  middle 
course,  and  referred  the  matter  to  the  decision  of  the  Archbishop 
af  Canterbury.  The  Archbishop  accordingly  examined  him,  but 
found  him  insufficient,  and  peremptorily  refused  to  consecrate  him. 
At  length  however,  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  Black  Brince,  the 
Pope  suddenly  gave  in,  and  confirmed  Stretton's  election,  and 
wrote  to  the  Archbishop  to  consecrate  him  without  examination. 
This  he  refused  to  do  himself,  but  commissioned  two  of  his 
Suffragans  to  do  so.  Accordingly  Stretton  was  consecrated  on  the 
27th  of  September,  1360,  by  Michael  de  Northburgh,  Bishop  of 
London,  and  John  de  Shepey,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  though  with 
evident  reluctance  on  their  part.  On  the  6th  of  February  following 
he  made  the  usual  professions  of  canonical  obedience  at  Lambeth, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Archbishop,  "  another  person  reading  the 
profession,  because  he  himself  could  not  read,''  the  register  states. ^^ 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  such  a  degree  of  ignorance  in  a  Prelate, 
but  the  words  of  the  archiepiscopal  register  are  clear  enough. 

Bishop  Stretton  presided  over  the  Diocese  of  Lichfield  and 
Coventry  for  a  period  of  25  years.  William  Whitlock,  Canon  of 
Lichfield,  styles  him  "  a  very  eminent  person,  doctor  of  both  laws, 
and  one  of  the  auditors  of  the  Rota  in  the  court  of  Rome,  and  a 
canon  of  this  church.  He  was  chosen  at  the  earnest  request  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  whose  chaplain  he  was,  and  consecrated  1360."^^ 
This  character  is  scarcely  consistent  with  the  account  given  by 
Bishop  Godwin  and  others. 

We  have  not  much  information  as  to  what  took  place  in  the 
diocese  during  his  25  years'  episcopate.  He  found  his  diocese 
prostrate  after  the  Black  Death ;  and  his  register  shows  that,  as  a 
consequence  of  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country,  exchanges  of 
livings  became  for  a  time  remarkably  frequent,  whilst  some  of  the 
monasteries  could  not  support  their  inmates,  and  others  lacked 
discipline.  In  1378  the  plague  again  broke  out  in  his  diocese, 
with  fatal  results.  A  curious  act  of  Stretton  soon  after  his  con- 
secration was  to  admit  a  young  lady  of  20  to  be  Abbess  of  Pole  worth ; 
and  in  his  commission  he  expressly  stipulated  that  no  questions  as 
to  her  age  were  to  be  asked  her.^^. 

His  two  Registers  preserved  at  Lichfield  are  fuller  than  those  of 
other  Bishops  ;  perhaps  because  a  good  deal  of  episcopal  work  was 
done  by  Suffragans  in  his  time.  It  is  curious  too  that  his 
Ordinations  were  frequently  held  at  Colwich. 

(11^  Godwin,  ubi  supra.  "  alio  professionem  legente,  quod  ipse  legere  non  posset."  Dean 
Hcok  charitably  suggests  that  h-is  sight  may  have  been  failing  him.  He  was  blind  in  1381, 
some  years  before  his  death.  See  Hooks'  Lives  of  the  Archbishops,  iv.,  148-9  ;  Aiiglia  Sacra, 
1.,  449 ;  Moberley's  William  of  Wykeham,  40-42.  The  latter  work  gives  a  clear  account  of  the 
proceedings  prior  to  Stretton's  consecration. 

(12)  Shaw's  Staffordshire,  i.,  269  ;  Anglia  Sacra,  i.,  449. 

(13)  8.P.C.K.  Lioc.  Hist,  Lichfield,  pp.  165-157. 
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The  Bishop  founded  a  Chantry  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Giles  at 
Stretton  Magna,  his  native  place,  which  he  endowed,  Sept.  4th, 
1378,  with  four  messuages  which  formerly  belonged  to  John 
Phelippe  and  John  Attewell  priests,  John  Baldwin,  and  Thomas  de 
Willouby  deceased,  and  eight  virgates  containing  ]  98  acres^*  of 
land  in  Stretton  Magna  ;  two  tofts,  one  east  of  Thomas  Willoughby's 
messuage,  abutting  on  the  king's  highway  at  both  ends,  the  other 
joining  David  Atwell's  messuage  on  the  west,  and  abutting  on  the 
north  on  the  high  road ;  a  meadow  called  Lodecroft,  Milneholme 
Joneswynesgore,  formerly  belonging  to  John  Phelippe,  inLe  Mersch,^^ 
and  one  dole  of  medow  or  pasture  in  Leholmes,  late  of  Walter 
Haliday ;  one  selion  in  the  same  place,  one-half  selion  in  Le  Mores, 
abutting  on  Eoger  Bondon's  land ;  one  selion  at  Middelsykende, 
one  selion  at  Haddemermedowe,  near  his  late  brother^^  John 
Eyrik's  land;  one  rood  of  meadow  at  Meredale,  near  Wm. 
Cole's  land ;  a  rood  of  meadow  in  Le  Mersch,  near  John 
Wynwhik's  land;  and  one  rood  of  meadow  in  Scamdale,  near 
Henry  Burdett's  land;  half  a  rood  of  meadow  in  Le  Mersch,  late 
of  Walter  Halliday;  three  doles  of  meadow  in  Scamdale,  near 
Hugh  de  Hoghton's  land ;  one  dole  of  meadow  in  Addemer 
medowe,  formerly  of  the  said  Walter  Halliday ;  and  one  dole  of 
meadow  in  Harrewelswyk,  near  Henry  David's  land;  one  parcel 
of  meadow  called  Salverholm ;  one  dole  of  meadow  in  Le  Mores, 
near  Eoger  Attekyrk's  meadow;  one  dole  of  meadow  called  Le 
Holme,  near  John  de  Wynwhyk's  land ;  and  one  dole  of  meadow 
in  Addemermedewe,  near  Roger  de  Bondon's  meadow,  lying 
separately ;  and  pasture  for  48  fat  animals,  &c.  Ralph,  who  was 
appointed  the  first  chaplain  of  the  chantry,  was  to  pray  at  the  high 
altar  of  the  said  chapel,  for  the  founder  while  he  lived  and  for  his 
soul  after  his  death,  and  for  the  souls  of  King  Edward  III.,  his 
son  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Isabella  his  wife,  of  Robert  the  son 
of  John  de  Stretton  and  Johanna  his  wife  his  father  and  mother, 
of  Sir  WilUam  de  Stretton  knight  and  John  de  Stretton  his  brothers, 
and  Adelena  his  sister  deceased.!^ 

In  the  same  year,  1378,  Bishop  Stretton  obtained  the  King's 
license  to  amortize  five  messuages  and  eight  yard  lands,  at  Stretton- 
super-Dunsmore,  in  Warwickshire,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  priest, 
to  say  mass  daily  in  the  chantry  of  All  Saints,  which  had  lately 
been  founded  in  the  chapel  of  that  village  by  Thomas  de 
Wolvardynton,^^  Rector  of  Lubbenham  in  Leicestershire.  From  this 

(14)  A  virgate  was  the  fouth  parth  of  a  hide.  In  this  part  of  the  county  it  seems  to  have 
contained  about  24  acres.    These  eight  virgates  are  noticed  in  Charyte's  Rentale ;  see  above. 

(15)  These  field-names  are  noticeable.  (16)  "  Fratris  nostri  carnalis  defuncti." 

(17)  Ordinatio  Cantarie  de  Magna  Stretton,  reg.  Bokingham,  anno  1 5  ;  Nichols's  Zejc,  ii.,  580. 

(18)  Thomas  de  Wolwardington  was  presented  by  John  de  Wolwardiugton  to  the  rectory 
of  Lubbenham  in  1311.    Nichols's  Leic,  ii.,  705. 
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act  Sir  William  Dugdale  erroneously  supposed  the  bishop  to  have 
been  a  native  of  the  Warwickshire  Stretton.^^  Why  he  should 
have  endowed  the  chantry  at  Stretton-super-Dunsmore  is  not  clear ; 
unless  he  endowed  it  as  being  a  poor  chantry  within  his  diocese 
bearing  the  name  of  his  native  place. 

At  some  period  during  his  episcopate  Bishop  Stretton  seems  to 
have  restored  or  renewed  the  shrine  of  St.  Chad,  which  stood  in 
the  Lady  Chapel,  behind  the  high  altar  of  Lichfield  Cathedral,  and 
had  been  constructed  by  his  eminent  predecessor.  Bishop  Walter 
de  Langton,  to  hold  the  relics  of  the  saint.  This  seems  clear  from 
a  covenant  entered  into  in  1390,  by  Thomas  Wyght,  Sub-chanter, 
and  the  Vicars  of  Lichfield  Cathedral,  to  say  daily  mass  before  the 
shrine  of  St.  Chad  for  (amongst  others)  the  soul  of  Bishop  Stretton 
for  making  the  shrine  of  St.  Chad,  and  for  a  gift  of  £24  to  the 
vicars.  2^  And  by  his  will,  the  bishop  left  a  missal  to  the  altar  of 
St.  Chad,  near  his  shrine  newly  constructed.^^ 

In  1381,  having  become  old  and  blind,  and  unable  properly  to 
perform  his  episcopal  functions,  Bishop  Stretton  was  ordered  by 
the  Chapter  of  Canterbury  (the  Archiepiscopal  See  being  thei; 
vacant),  to  appoint  himself  a  coadjutor  within  ten  days.^^ 

Four  years  later,  on  March  28th,  1385,  he  died  at  his  manor 
house  of  Heywood,  at  an  advanced  age.  By  his  will  he  directed 
his  body  to  be  buried  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Lichfield,  in  the 
place  set  apart  by  him  near  the  newly  constructed  shrine  of  St. 
Chad  on  the  north  side.  This  direction  was  probably  carried  out ; 
Shaw  says  that  he  "was  buried  in  St.  Andrew's  chapel."^^  The 
chapel  on  the  north  side  of  the  shrine  being  the  easternmost  portion 
of  the  present  north  choir  aisle,  where  Bishop  Eyder's  monument 
now  stands,  was  in  all  probability  called  St.  Andrew's  chapel. ^^  On 
the  south  side  of  this  chapel,  between  the  piers,  Bishop  Stretton 
was  no  doubt  interred. 

In  Shaw's  History  of  Staffordshire,  vol.  i.,  plate  xxiii.,  is  depicted 
an  engraving  of  a  very  handsome  "  Monument  formerly  in  Lichfield 
Cathedral."  It  represents  an  altar-tomb,  on  which  reposes  the 
recumbent  effigy  of  a  Bishop  fully  vested,  his  hands  joined  in  prayer, 
and  his  pastoral  stafi"  lying  by  his  side.  On  three  panels  of  the 
monument  are  as  many  shields  of  Arms  j  on  the  first  and  third 
panels,  azure  on  a  chief  indented  three  escallops ;  on  the  centre 
one,  azure  a  bend  between  six  escallops.  Over  the  monument  is  a 
very  handsome  gothic  canopy,  supported  by  eight  pedestals.     This 

f  19)  Dugdale's  Warw.  i.,  41. 

(20)  Shaw's  Staffs.,  i.,  304 ;  Wm.  Salt's  Hist,  CoUns.,  vi.,  pt.  2.,  p.  169 ;  Hewitt's  Handbook 
of  Lichfield  Cathedral,  112. 

(21)  "  Altari  Sci  Cedde  iusa  feretrnm  eiusdem  in  eccl'ia  p'd'ca  lych'  de  novo  constructu.'  " 

(22)  Shaw's  Staffs.,  i.,  270.  (23)  Ibid,  i.,  270. 

(24)  Ground  plan  of  Lichfield  Cathedral,  with  references  to  its  various  objects  of  interest, 
A.D.  1883. 
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tomb  was  not  in  existence  in  Shaw's  time  ;  but  was  copied  by  him 
from  Dugdale's   Visitation  in  the  Herald's  College,  in  which  it  is 

called,    "  Tumulus Eoteler,    Coventr'    et   Lichfeldensis 

episcopi "    Now  there  was  no  Bishop  Boteler,  of  Lichfield, 

and  Shaw,  perhaps  quoting  from  the  Ashmolean  MSS.,  calls  it  "  the 
monument  of  Bishop  Blith,"  (who  was  Bishop  1503  to  1534,  and 
was  buried  in  the  Cathedral  before  the  image  of  St.  Chad),  but 
himself  suggests,  from  the  similarity  of  the  arms  on  Bishop  Stretton's 
Seal  to  those  on  this  monument,  and  from  the  resemblance  of  the 
tabernacle  work  on  the  Seal  to  be  gothic  canopy  over  the  tomb,  that 
it  was  probably  Bishop  Stretton's  monument ;  and  he  adds  that 
Edmondson  assigns  the  arms  on  the  first  and  third  panels  to  the 
name  of  Stretton.^^  The  monument  depicted  by  Shaw  is  evidently 
very  much  earlier  than  the  time  of  Bishop  Blith,  and  it  would  seem 
very  probable  that  it  is  the  monument  of  Bishop  Stretton.^*^  Bishop 
Blith  was  probably  buried  to  the  west  of  Stretton's  tomb. 2'''  Bishop 
Stretton's  Will,  dated  the  19th  of  March,  1384,  nine  days  before 
his  death,  was  made  at  his  Manor  of  Hey  wood.  It  has  never  before 
been  printed.  The  following  is  an  English  abstract  of  the  latin 
copy  preserved  at  Lambeth. 

Will  of  Eobert  de  Stretton,  by  the  grace  of  God,  Bishop  ot 
Coventry  and  Lichfield.  Inprimis  firm  in  the  catholic  faith  and 
contrite  for  my  sins  I  devoutly  commend  my  soul  to  God,  to 
blessed  Mary,  and  to  all  the  saints.  And  I  elect  to  be  buried  in 
the  cathedral  church  of  Lichfield  in  the  place  set  apart  by  me  near 
the  shrine  of  St.  Chad  on  the  north  side  chosen  for  my  body.  And 
although  I  shall  not  desire  a  pompous  funeral,  anxious  for  the 
salvation  of  my  soul  alone,  yet  so  that  I  may  follow  the  manner 
accustomed  I  bequeath  for  the  funeral  expenses  at  the  time  of  my 
death  and  burial  100  pounds,  and  for  distribution  to  the  poor  50 
marcs. 

Item  I  bequeath  to  my  next  successor  for  the  reparation  of 
house  and  defects  happening  in  my  time  my  best  mitre  and  pastoral 
staff,  which  I  had  for  the  reparation  of  houses  from  my  immediate 
predecessor,  if  my  same  successor  will  be  content  with  them  for  the 
entire  reparation. 

Item  I  bequeath  to  the  altar  of  St.  Chad,  near  his  shrine  in  the 
aforesaid  church  of  Lichfield  newly  constructed,  my  second  best 
missal.  Item  I  bequeath  to  the  same  altar  an  osculatorium  silver 
gilt  and  enamelled,  and  my  best  gilt  chalice  with  gilt  paten.  Item 
I  bequeath  to  the  high  altar  of  the  church  of  Lichfield  a  vestment 

(25)  Shavfs  Staffordshire,  i.  247. 

(26)  The  Dean  of  Lichfield,  writing  March  27,  1888,  says,  "  I  quite  incline  to  the  opinion 
that  the  monument  is  that  of  Bishop  R.  de  Stretton.  It  is  evidently  much  earlier  than  the  time 
of  Bishop  Blyth,  and  accords  well  with  the  time  of  Bishop  Stretton."  The  Rev.  J.  Charles 
Cos,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  is  of  the  same  opinion. 

(27)  around  Plan  of  Lichfield  Cathedral,  18a3. 
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of  black  velvet  and  a  pall  of  the  same  set,  with  a  crucifix  fashioned 
of  gold.  Item  I  bequeath  to  the  same  high  altar  a  red  cope  woven 
with  gold  of  the  set  of  a  certain  other  vestment  given  by  me  to  the 
same  church. 

Item  I  bequeath  to  the  cathedral  church  of  Coventry  a  new 
vestment  of  blue  velvet  with  all  that  belongs  to  it.  (Cum  toto 
apparatu.) 

Item  I  bequeath  to  the  monastery  of  Pypewell  a  white  vestment 
with  Agni  woven  with  gold  with  all  that  belongs  to  it. 

Item  I  bequeath  to  the  priory  of  St.  Thomas  near  Stafford  a 
vestment  of  red  gold  cloth,  with  all  that  belongs  to  it. 

Item  I  bequeath  to  my  chantry  of  St.  Giles  of  Stretton  Magna 
a  vestment  of  green  velvet  with  all  that  belongs  to  it.  Item  I 
bequeath  to  the  same  chantry  a  chalice  of  pure  silver  gilt  within 
with  silver  paten.  Item  I  bequeath  to  the  same  chantry  a  missal 
without  notation.  Item  I  bequeath  to  the  chapel  of  Stretton 
Magna  aforesaid  a  silver  thurible  with  the  small  box  for  the  same 
to  be  included. 

And  all  the  residue  of  my  goods  not  specifically  bequeathed,  I 
give  and  bequeath  to  my  executors  named  below,  to  lay  out  for  my 
soul  as  they  shall  see  to  be  expedient. 

I  appoint  as  executors  of  this  my  will  Magistri  Eichard  de 
Bermynchin  and  William  de  Neuhash,  Canons  of  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  Lichfield,  Magister  Richard  de  Torpeclyfe,  Archdeacon 
of  Stafford,  domini  John  de  Stretton  and  John  de  Uttoxhatr', 
Canons  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Chad,  Salop,  and  Eoger  de 
Outheby  chaplain,  in  order  that  they  may  fully  carry  out  and  duly 
perform  this  my  last  will,  according  to  the  discretion  given^  to  them 
by  God. 

In  witness  thereof,  I  have  caused  the  seal  of  my  office  and  my 
private  seal  to  be  affixed.  Given  at  my  manor  of  Heywood,  the 
19th  day  of  March,  1384,  in  the  presence  of  Wm.  de  Hampton  and 
John  de  Wynkebarne,  public  notaries,  and  Thomas  de  Froddesh'm, 
rector  of  Franketon,  and  John  de  Castre,  clerk,  witnesses  in  Coventry 
and  Lichfield,  York,  and  Lincoln  dioceses,  on  this  behalf  called. 

The  will  was  proved  before  William,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, Primate  of  all  England,  and  legate  of  the  Apostolic  See, 
at  Exeter,  on  the  10th  of  April  1385,  by  William  ]S"ewhash, 
and  John  TJttoxhatre,  power  reserved  to  the  other  executors. 

Commission  from  the  Archbishop,  11th  April  1385,  to 
Edmund  de  Stafford,  LL.D.,  Canon  of  Lichfield,  and  our 
Vicar  in  the  diocese  of  Lichfield,  the  see  being  vacant,  to  admit 
the  other  executors. 

Administration   granted    at    Lichfield,    to    Mag.    Eichard 
Topclyf,  Archdeacon  of  Stafford,  and  Eoger  Oudeby  chaplain. 
Acquittance  to  the  Executors  at  Lambeth,  8th  ISfov,  1386. 
[Lambeth  Wills,  Courtenay,  fo.  211a.] 
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Shaw  states  that  by  his  will  he  bequeathed  ''  to  his  Church 
200  marks,  with  some  plate  and  missals,  which  were  by  his  executor, 
Mr.  Stretton,  citizen  of  Lichfield,  bestowed  the  greatest  part  upon 
the  vicars-choral  of  that  Church."  ^^  Beresford  follows  him  in  this 
error. 29  This  however  from  the  above  abstract  of  his  will  would 
seem  to  be  incorrect ;  and  John  de  Stretton,  who  was  a  canon  of 
St.  Chad's  Salop,  does  not  seem  even  to  have  proved  the  will,  or 
acted  as  executor. 

He  was  however  a  benefactor  to  the  vicars-choral  of  Lichfield, 
as  is  evident  from  the  Covenant,  above  referred  to,  dated  in  1390, 
in  which  Thomas  Wyght,  Sub-chanter,  and  the  Vicars,  bound 
themselves  to  say  mass  every  day  before  the  shrine  of  St.  Chad, 
and  other  prayers,  for  Robert  Stretton,  Bishop,  for  making  St.  Chad's 
shrine,  and  for  giving  them  <£24,  to  continue  amongst  them,  to  the 
end  they  should  maintain  continual  singing  at  the  said  altar  by  one 
of  the  priest-vicars,  each  vicar  to  receive  14d.  during  his  week  of 
office,  and  to  forfeit  2d.  each  time  he  neglected  his  service.^^  This 
benefaction  was  no  doubt  made  by  Bishop  Stretton  during  his  life- 
time. 

There  is  also  extant  among  the  Cathedral  muniments  at  Lich- 
field, the  draft  of  a  Deed  of  Impropriation  by  E,  Bishop  of  Lichfield, 
to  St.  Michael's  College,  Cambridge,  of  the  Rectory  of  Cheadle.^^ 
This  is  probably  Bishop  Stretton's  deed.  Trinity  College  is  the 
successor  of  St.  Michael's,  and  still  has  the  patronage  of  Cheadle. 

Divine  Service  was  no  doubt  said  for  the  soul  of  Bishop  Stretton, 
during  the  space  of  L50  years,  at  his  chantry  of  St.  Giles  in  Stretton 
Magna.  At  the  survey  of  the  chantries  in  1530,  on  their  surrender 
to  the  Crown,  it  was  found  that  the  lands  belonging  to  this  chantry 
were  worth  £4:  10s.  a  year,  and  that  there  were  no  plate,  jewels, 
or  moveable  goods  belonging  to  it.  The  return  then  made  was  as 
follows : — 

"  Cantaria  de  Stretton,  in  com.  Leic'.  li.     s.    d. 

"  Redd'  sive  firma  omnium  terrarum  et  tene- 
mentorum  predicte  cantarie  pertinentium,  solvend' 
quatuor  anni  terminis  ibidem  usualis,  prout  patet 

per  Rentale  inde  fact' per  ann'     410     0 

"Founded  by  Robert  Heyrick,^^  sometym  byshoppe  of 
Chester,  for  one  prest  to  sing  masse  and  other  dyvyne  servyce 
within  a  chapell  caullyd  the  Chauntry  of  Seynt  Gyles,  being 

(28)  Shaw's  Stafs.,  l,  210. 
(29)  S.P.C.K.,  Dioc.  Hist,  Lichfield,  by  Rev.  W.  Beresford,  p.  157.     The  author  apparently 
never  saw  the  Bishop's  will,  but  took  his  information  second-hand  from  Shaw. 
(30)  Shaw's  Staffs.,  i.,  304,  Wm.  Salt  Hist.  Collns.,  vi.,  pt.  2,  p.  169. 
(31)  Wm.  Salt  Hist.  Collns.,  vi.,  pt.  2,  p.  34. 
(32)  Mr.  Mackenzie  Walcott,  citing  this  return,  states  "  there  was  no  Bishop  who  bore 
the  name  of  Hey  rick."    He  had  evidently  not  looked  at  Nichols's  account  of  Stretton  Magna. 
See  Assoc.  Arch.  Soc.  Reports  and  Papers,  x.,  334. 
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distaunt  from  the  parishe  churche  one  qnater  of  a  myle,  and 
havyng  no  lands  nor  tenements  sold  from  the  same  sythin  the 
time  before  termed.  Also  there  ys  nether  plate,  Jewells,  or 
any  other  movable  goods  to  the  same  belonging." 

Mr.  John  Tailby,  who  made  an  accurate  inspection  of  the  site 
in  1796,  noted  that  no  walls  or  foundations  were  then  visible;  but 
the  chantry  stood  about  200  yards  south -south-east  of  the  church, 
near  the  bridle  road  from  Stretton  to  Glen.  It  was  an  oblong 
square,  about  44  yards  by  35,  surrounded  by  a  moat  or  ditch. ^^ 

Shaw  gives  an  engraving^^  of  Bishop  Stretton's  episcopal  seal, 
taken  from  a  charter  dated  1382.  It  is  the  usual  vesica  shape,  and 
represents  a  bishop  (probably  St.  Chad),  clothed  in  the  usual 
episcopal  vestments,  and  standing  under  a  handsome  canopy,  in  the 
act  of  benediction,  his  right  hand  upraised,  his  left  holding  his 
pastoral  staff.  To  his  right  is  a  shield,  bearing  the  arms  of  France 
and  England  quarterly.  To  his  left  a  shield  of  his  private  arms, 
which  look  like  azure,^^  on  a  chief  indented  azure  (sic)  four  pheons. 
Beneath  his  feet  in  a  niche  a  figure  of  a  man ;  in  front  of  him  a 
pastoral  staff.  Eound  the  seal  is  the  legend,  s.  roberti  :  dei  :  gra  ; 
covntr[         ]  :  et  :  lich  :  epi. 

Of  his  relatives  very  little  is  known.  John  de  Stretton,  his 
executor,  was  appointed  a  Canon  of  St.  Chad's,  Shrewsbury,  on 
10th  May,  1366,  and  died  in  1399.^^  Qne  Thomas  de  Stretton, 
perhaps  a  relation,  was  elected  Dean  of  Lichfield  15th  May,  1390, 
on  the  resignation  of  Wm.  de  Packington,  and  his  election  was 
confirmed  by  Bishop  Scrope.^'^  In  1424  Dean  Stretton  and  the 
chapter  confirmed  a  gift  of  Bishop  Heyworth  of  a  piece  of  land  in 
Bacon  Street,  Lichfield,  for  the  use  of  the  more  indigent  poor.^^ 
Amongst  the  muniments  at  Lichfield  are  several  documents  relating 
to  Dean  Stretton  : — an  ordinance  dated  in  1390  of  Bishop  Scrope 
and  the  Dean  for  increasing  the  commons  of  Vicars  Choral  to  3d. 
per  day,  with  penalty  for  absence ;  particulars  as  to  his  election  to 
the  Deanery,  1390;  and  his  death,  &c.^^  He  died  on  the  15th  of 
July,  1426,  William  Burford  and  Alan  Newburgh  being  his 
executors,  to  whom  on  the  31st  August,  1426,  a  gold  chalice, 
gemmed  with  precious  stones,  was  pledged  for  £18,  till  the  Feast 
of  the  Purification.^^ 

(33)  Nichols's  Leic,  ii.,  581.  (34)  Shaw's  Staffs.,  i,,  pi.  xxix.,  fig.  2. 

(35)  Shaw's  tinctures  cannot  be  relied  on ;  he  depicts  nearly  all  azure! 

(36)  Owen  and  Blakeway's  Hist,  of  Shrewsbury,  ii.,  534. 

(37)  Shaw's  Staffs.,  l,  270,  286.  (38)  Shaw's  Staffs.,  U,  271. 

(39)  Wm.  Sa/t  Hist.  Collns.,  vi.,  pt.  i.,  pp.  31 ,  87,  88,  89. 

(40)  /Wd.,p.  89. 
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In  1302,  Richard  de  Stretton  occurs  as  Prebendary  of  Thorngate, 
and  afterwards  of  Sexaginta  Solidorum,  in  Lincoln  Cathedral ;  and 
the  same  year  had  the  custody  of  St.  Peter's  Altar  granted  to  him. 
He  founded,  jointly  with  Wm.  Wolvey,  a  chantry  for  one  chaplain 
at  St.  Katherine's  Altar.  In  1349,  a  chantry  was  ordained  at 
St.  Michael's  Altar,  Lincoln,  for  the  soul  of  Richard  de  Stretton.*^ 
Whether  this  Richard  de  Stretton  was  related  to  the  Bishop,  or 
not,  has  not  been  ascertained. 

It  is  clear  that  the  bishop's  brothers  Sir  William  and  John, 
and  his  sister  Adelena,  were  all  dead  at  the  time  he  founded  his 
chantry  in  1378.  Whether  any  of  them  left  issue,  or  not,  is  not 
known.  Nichols  states  that  the  Hey  ricks  of  Houghton,  Leicester,  and 
Beaumanor  were  descended  from  his  brother  Sir  William ;  but  none 
of  the  received  pedigrees  of  Heyrick  trace  descent  so  far  back. 
Considering,  however,  the  contiguity  of  Stretton  Magna  and 
Houghton,  this  is  by  no  means  improbable. 

(41 )  Nichols's  Leic,  iii.,  893,  895 ;  Harl.  MS.,  6950,  fo.  9  ;  Willis,  ii.,  34, 253  ;  Reg  Dalderby. 
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The  Earliest  Leicestershire  Lay  Subsidy  Roll,  1327. — A  Paper 
procured  by  the  Leicestershire  Architectural  and  Archaeological 
Society,  with  Introduction  by  the  Reverend  William  George 
DiMOCK  Fletcher,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Vicar  of  St.  Michael's, 
Shrewsbury. 

PROBABLY  no  class  of  records  preserved  in  the  Public  Record 
Office  is  more  valuable,  both  to  the  genealogist  and  to  the 
topographer  than  the  Exchequer  Subsidy  Rolls.  These  are  divided 
into  two  classes,  the  Clerical  and  the  Lay  Subsidies;  the  latter 
being  the  most  important  series.  To  the  genealogist  they  are  of 
great  service,  for  they  often  contain  the  only  record  of  the  existence 
of  persons  not  of  knightly  or  gentle  rank,  and  give  the  locality  where 
they  lived.  To  the  topographer  they  are  of  great  interest,  for  they 
show  the  relative  importance  of  different  places  at  different  times, 
and  often  afford  an  insight  into  the  trades  and  occupations  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  student  of  surnames  too  will  find  them  exceedingly 
valuable. 

The  Lay  Subsidy  Rolls  have  been  carefully  calendared,  and 
arranged  in  counties.  Some  Rolls  begin  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  ;  but  most  counties  have  none  before  the  middle  of 
Edward  I.  There  is  none  for  Leicestershire  before  Edward  III. 
(1327);  and  this  Subsidy  is  generally  perfect  for  most  of  the 
counties.  At  present  it  has  not  been  printed  in  full  for  any  county 
excepting  Staffordshire,  which  is  printed  in  the  William  Salt 
Archceological  Collections,  vol.  vii.,  pp.  195-255.  That  for  a  portion 
of  Norfolk  is  printed  in  Mr.  Walter  Rye's  Rough  Notes  for  a 
History  of  North  Erpingham,  part  ii. 

The  return  for  the  Poll  Tax  of  2  Richard  II.  (1379)  is  also 
usually  perfect.  That  for  Leicestershire  is  unfortunately  imperfect, 
and  the  Hundred  of  Gartree  only  has  been  preserved ;  but  the  return 
for  this  Hundred  is  perhaps  three  times  as  lengthy  as  the  Subsidy 
of  1  Edward  III.  for  the  whole  county. 

The  Hearth  Tax  Rolls  are  also  usually  very  full.  That  for 
Leicestershire,  of  25  Charles  II.,  is  fairly  complete,  and  contains 
the  names  of  all  the  householders  in  the  Hundreds  of  West 
Goscote,  East  Goscote,  Guthlaxton,  and  Framland,  and  the 
towns  of  Leicester  and  Loughborough,  arranged  under  towns  and 
villages,  with  the  number  of  fire-hearths  in  respect  of  which  each 
householder  was  taxed.  They  begin  14  Charles  II.,  but  were 
repealed  in  1  William  and  Mary.  The  Leicestershire  Hearth  Tax 
Roll  is  written  on  13  large  membranes,  and  is  in  excellent  condition, 
the  reference  to  it  being  Exch.  Lay  Subsidy  134-322. 
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Altogether  there  are  about  325  Lay  Subsidy  Eolls  preserved, 
relating  to  the  county  of  Leicester,  and  extending  from  1  Edward  III. 
to  about  25  Charles  II.  The  earliest  of  these  Rolls,  which  has 
been  transcribed  for  our  Society  by  Miss  F.  Hopper,  is  here  given, 
the  date  of  it  being  1327,  and  the  reference  Exch.  Lay  Subsidy  i|~^. 
This  Subsidy  was  granted  by  the  First  Parliament  of  King 
Edward  III.  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  Scotch  War.  The  Statute 
has  been  lost,  but  the  King's  Commission,  dated  23  November, 
1  Edward  III.,  recites  that  the  Earls,  Barons,  Knights,  Citizens  and 
Burgesses  of  the  Kingdom,  had  granted  to  him  a  twentieth  part  of 
all  moveable  goods  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom  against  the  Scots. 

The  Collectors  and  Taxers  for  Leicestershire  were  Hugh  do 
Prestewold  and  Roger  de  Belegrave.  They  were  directed  to 
summoii  before  them  several  loyal  and  good  men  from  each  vill,  to 
carry  out  the  assessment.  These  were  to  be  sworn  to  enquire  what 
goods  every  man  of  the  vill  possessed  on  Michaelmas  Day, 
1  Edward  III.,  and  to  tax  the  same  according  to  their  true  value. 
The  things  to  be  excepted  from  the  taxation  were  the  armour,  riding 
horses,  jewels  and  robes  of  knights  and  gentlemen,  and  their  silver 
and  pewter  plate  ;  and  the  goods  of  all  whose  moveable  property 
did  not  amount  to  ten  shillings.  As  no  distinction  is  made  between 
freemen  and  others,  it  is  probable  that  the  villein  tenants  of  every 
manor  were  taxed  equally  with  the  freeholders. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  upper  classes  paid  no  tallage  on  their 
most  valuable  goods ;  but  we  must  remember  that  they  mostly  paid 
scutage,  and  were  bound  to  attend  the  King  on  his  military 
expeditions,  when  they  were  put  to  an  enormous  expense  in  the 
necessary-  equipment  of  themselves  and  their  retinue.  Those  too 
who  held  any  office  under  the  King  claimed  to  be  exempt  from 
taxation."^ 

From  Framland  Hundred  £101  5s.  2d.  was  collected;  from  the 
Borough  of  Leicester  £16  Os.  3d.;  and  from  Gartree  Hundred 
£124  10s.  8id. 

Amongst  the  more  important  names  mentioned  on  the  Roll  of 
the  Hundreds  of  Framland  and  Gartree  are  : — Sir  John  Hamelyn 
of  Burton  Lazars,  Isabell  de  Hastynges  of  Claxton,  Roger  de  Verdon 
of  Broughton,  Lady  Alice  Beler  of  Somerby,  Ralph  Beler  of 
Sixtenby  and  of  Kettelby,  Alice  Beler  of  Kirkby,  Lady  Agnes  de 
Segrave  of  Croxton,  Wm.  de  Ros  of  Bottesford,  Sir  Philip  de 
Calcroft  of  Saxelby,  Wm.  le  Zouche  of  Thorp  Ernald,  Thomas  Bardolf 
and  John  Engayne  of  Hallalon,  Robert  and  John  de  Langeton  of 
West  Langton,  Robert  Mortemany  [i.e.,  Marti val]  of  Noseley, 
John    Boyvill    of   Stockerston,    Ralph   de    Hastyng   of    Wistaw, 

*  For  much  of  the  substance  of  the  foregoing  I  am  indebted  to  Major-General  Wrottesley's 
Introduction  to  the  Staffordshire  Subsidy  Roll  of  1327,  contained  in  the  Wm.  Salt  Historical 
Collections  for  Staffordshire,  vii.,  195-6,  and  to  Mr.  Walter  Rye's  Records  and  Record  Searching. 
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Thomas  de  Chaworth  of  Medbourne,  Sir  Ed.  de  Grey  of  Evington, 
Eobert  de  Stretton  and  John  Heyrek  of  Stretton,  and  Thomas 
Basset  of  Welham,  &c. 

On  comparing  the  places  named  in  the  Hundreds  of  Framland 
and  Gartree  in  the  Subsidy  EoU  with  those  included  therein  at  the 
present  time,  we  notice  that  Belvoir  and  Easthorpe  are  not  named 
in  Framland  Hundred.  Probably  Easthorpe  is  included  under 
Bottesford ;  and  Belvoir  may  be  included  in  the  Lincolnshire  Eoll, 
though  William  de  Eos,  its  feudal  lord,  was  taxed  under  Bottes- 
ford. l!^ewbold  Saucey  and  Burrow  (then  called  Erthburgh), 
which  are  both  now  in  Gartree  Hundred,  are  in  the  EoU  inserted 
in  Framland  Hundred.  In  Gartree  Hundred,  besides  Iliewbold 
Saucey  and  Burrow,  we  miss  Bringhurst,  Drayton,  Church  Langton, 
Leesthorpe,  and  Thurnby.  Bringhurst  and  Drayton,  as  in  Domesday, 
are  probably  included  under  Easton ;  Church  Langton  under  East 
Langton ;  Leesthorpe  under  Pickwell ;  and  Thurnby,  which  in 
Domesday  is  included  in  Stoughton,  perhaps  under  Stoughton  and 
Bushby. 

The  "  Suburbs  of  Leicester  "  is  included  in  Gartree  Hundred ; 
as  later,  in  1416,  in  the  book  of  fifteenths  and  tenths  granted  by 
the  laity  3  Henry  V.  In  Mchols's  Toion  of  Leicester,  i.,  cxx.,  is  a 
list  of  Knights'  Fees  taken  7  Edward  I.,  in  which  we  find  it 
described  as  "  Leic'  suburbium,  extra  portam  orientalem  in  hundredo 
de  Gartre,"  and  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  is  the  chief  freeholder. 

The  remaining  Hundreds  in  the  county  will  be  printed  in  a 
subsequent  part;  Framland  Hundred,  the  Borough  of  Leicester, 
and  Gartree  Hundred  only  are  now  given. 

"Where  there  might  possibly  be  a  difficulty  in  deciphering  the 
name  of  a  place,  the  present  spelling  is  given  in  parentheses. 

EXCHEQUEE   LAY   SUBSIDY  EOLL,  LEICESTEESHIEE 
1  EDW  :  III.   133. 

EoTULi  Hugon'  de  Prestewold  et  Eog'i  de  Beleg'ue  taxac' 
YiCEsiME  IN  Com'  Leyc'  D'no  Eegi  E.  t'cio  post  conquestu' 
Ao'  r'  sui  p'mo  concesse. 

[HUNDREDUM  T>B  FRAMELOND.] 

Walth'm  (Waltham-on-the-Woulds). 

s.        d. 
D'Eico' Atte  tounesende     ...  ....  ...         iiij 

Walt'o  de  Berscoldeby    ...  ...  ...  ij 

Eob'to  de  Exton'  ...  ...  ...  iij 

Gilb'to  de  Wynchecoub'e  ...  ...  iij 

Will'mo  le  Baxstere        ...  ...  ...  ij        v 
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s.        d. 

JSTich'o  le  Eeue    ...          ...          ...          ...            ij 

Rob'to  de  Hous  ... 

iij       iij 

Nich'o  Angatyn    .. 

ij 

Cecilia  la  Broustere 

llj           IX 

Rob'to  Pelef of     . . . 

xviij 

Joh'ne  Lucas 

xvj 

Rog'o  de  Segbrok 

ij 

Alano  Gerey 

xviij 

Steph'o  Walter    ... 

XV 

Will'mo  Fauconer 

ij 

Rog'o  le  Chapman 

xxj 

Joh'ne  Serle 

xviij 

Simone  de  Eyton' 

XX 

Rob'to  de  Neuill 

XV 

Ric'o  Pelef ot 

XX 

Joh'ne  Breteuiir  . . . 

ij        vj 

Nich'o  S'jannt     ... 

ij 

Nich'o  le  Baxstere 

ij       ix 

Vmfri'do  Atte  stunnes 

iij        vj 

Will'mo  Hare       ... 

XXllj 

Joh'ne  Agetyn     ... 

iij 

Sm' 

Ivj     viij  p'b^ 

Muston''. 

d, 
vj 

Margar'  de  Coleuyll' 

s. 
viij 

Joh'ne  Charnels 

iij 

iij 

Hugo'e  fir  Will'i 

iij 

iij 

Will'6  de  Houton' 

ij 

llj 

Ric'o  de  Screueton' 

iij 

ix  ob'  q" 

Rog'o  de  lueleston' 

xvij 

Hugone  Simon'    ... 

ij 

Rob'to  de  Beauuer 

iij 

Ric'o  Atte  Touneshende 

iij 

Hugone  fil'  Gilb'ti 

ij 

Ric'o  de  Schaldeford 

xxij 

Andr'  Hillar'        ... 

iij 

Will'mo  Bourney 

iij 

Ric'o  de  Houton'... 

xviij 

Sm' 

...          ^ 

ixob'q"p'ba 
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Coldou'ton'  (Cold  Overton). 


Cristiana  de  Seg'ue 
Rob'to  de  Ou'toii 
Nich'o  de  Ou'ton 
Wiirmo  Gregori' 
Walt'o  Fox 
Eog'o  Odesone 
Eog'o  Atte  Cros 
Henrico  p'  po'i'to 
Joh'ne  Wylimoth 
ThomaCok' 
Rob'to  Atte  Grene 


Sm' 


s. 

d. 

vj 

V  ob'  q" 

uj 

vj  ob' 

"J 

vij 

IJ 

viij  ob' 

IJ 

VllJ 

XllJ 

xviij  ob' 

IJ 

ob'  qu 

1.1 

vij  ob' 

IJ 

job' 

IJ 

iij  q" 

XXX     viij  q"  p'b-'^ 


Plugarth  (Plungar). 


Joh'e  fir  Ead'i  ... 
Will'moBuck'  ... 
Agn'  Douy 
Ead'o  Vilers 
Cicilia  Atte  Brigge 
Joh'ne  Beronger  . . . 
Will'mo  Douy     ... 


Sm' 


s. 

d. 

"J 

llj 

llj 

IJ 

IJ 

IX 

IJ 

IJ 

"J 

IJ 

IX 

XVllJ 


p'b^ 


Barkeston'. 


Eic'o  de  Belhous... 
Job'ne  de  Bernak' 
Joh'ne  de  Bringhurst' 
Will'mo  Graunt  ... 
Joh'ne  fir  Will'i 
Joh'ne  fil'  Petri   ... 
Will'mo  Chaueney 
Eob'to  de  Fenne... 


s.       d. 
vj       iij  ob'  q" 
vj 
i"j 

xij 
xij 
vij 

ij 

ix 


Sm' 


xxviij  ob'  q"  p'h^ 
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Normanton'. 


Rog'o  tunnyg' 

Rog'o  fil' Joh'i 

Matill  de  Wynehich'  (?).. 
Cicilia  la  Rene     ... 

Rog'o  fil'  Matiir 

Rog'o  fir  Isabell ... 
Ric'o  Le  Rede 
Joh'ne  Broun 
Joh'ne  fir  Ric'i    ... 
Ric'o  fir  Rob'ti    ... 


ij 

V 

ij 
ij 
ij 
ij 

ij 
ij 


XVllJ 


Sm' 


xxvj       vj  p'b^ 


Scaldeford  (Scalford). 


Joh'ne  Mewrose  . . . 
Ric'o  Hauberk     ... 
Galfr'o  Ponne 
Hugo'e  ad  fonte'  ... 
Rob  "to  de  Walth^m 
Thoma  de  Arreby 
Thoma  Compaynon 
Rad'o  Noueray    ... 
Hugone  fil'  Ranulpb' 
Joh'ne  de  Walth^m 
Rob'to  Hauberk' 
Hugo'e  de  Frecheby 
Simone  le  Hunte 
Walt'b  de  Scaldeford 
Agn'  q'  fuit'  ux'  Rob'i 
Si'one  Hauberk'  . . . 
Ric'o  Fil'  Hugo'i 
Margar'  Hunte    ... 
Nich'o  Haubeney 
Joh'ne  Palm'e 
Rob'to  Riuet 
Will'mo  Palm'e  ... 
Joh'ne  fil'  Thome 
Rog'o  Laueroch'  ... 


Sm' 


1"J 

ijq" 

lllj 

xxiij  ob  q" 

XV 

ij 

xj 

iiij 

q" 

xiij 

xiij 

V 

vj 

ij 

iiy 

xij 

iij 

iij 

vj 

iij 

X 

ob' 

ij 

ij 

ij 

iij 

V 

ij 

ij 

vj 

ij 

vj 

Ixxij 

vj  ob'q^p'b* 
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Stapilford. 


Clement'  de  Vescy 
Joli'ne  Le  Barkere 
Rob'to  Eumbold 
Rad'o  Passelew    ... 
Wiiro  de  Wissendene 
Will'o  fir  Job'     ... 
WilFmo  Eumbold 
Job'e  Passelew    . . . 
Matiir  La  Wryth' 
Walt'o  fir  Will'mi 
Ead'o  Passelew    . . . 
Eob'to  Eumbold... 
Eic'o  Crane 
Ead'o  Grettop'     ... 
Eob'to  Cheuercourt 
Margar'  de  Leuesthorp' 
Alicia  in  Cimit'io 
Eob'to  fir  Walt'i  .. 
Hugone  Le  Spenser 
Eob'to  Le  Spenser 
Thoma  de  Bermandeshull 
Thoma  Herlewyn 
Eob'to  de  Derley 
Job'e  Le  Couherde 
Eob'to  Gricok'     ... 
Eob'to  Molendinar' 
Will'mo  de  Wytb^m 
Eob'to  Le  Cart'e 


ij 
iij 
ij 

y 

ij 
ij 
ij 

ij 
ij 
iij 
ij 
"J 
iij 


xvij 


xij 


xiij 
xij 

xij 

ij 

J 

xviij 


XlllJ 
V 


XX 

j 

vij 


Sm' 
'ulde  (Eedmile). 

Ix 

xp'b^ 

Raden 

,1 

Will'mo  de  Eos 

s. 
iiij 

u. 

vj 

Job'ne  de  Chasterton'     . . 

xiiij 

Hugone  de  Carleton' 

... 

vij 

viij 

Eob'to  fir  Eic'i 

. . .          ... 

ij 

ix 

Eob'to  Bisscb'op... 

...          ... 

iiij 

j 

Eic'o  Halk'           

xij 

Eic'o  Burgeys 

V 

Eic'o  Clarice 

... 

ij 

Eic'o  fir  Joh'is     ... 

... 

xiij 

Joh'ne  Le  Clerck' 

Sm' 

xij 

xliij 

j  P'b^ 
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Salteby.  | 


Galfrido  Luterel'... 
Martino  de  Strongs'ton 
Joh'ne  atte  Becke 
Joh'ne  Striueyn  ... 
Will'mo  Houweth' 
Eic'o  Billyng'       ... 
Will'o  Le  Gardiner' 
Isabella  de  Mapilbeck 
Will'mo  de  Gouneby 
Eob'to  Le  Math'on 
Will'mo  de  Denton' 
Emma  atte  Beck' 


Sm' 


s. 

d. 

iij 

X  ob'  q' 

V 

vj  q" 

XXJ 

xiiij  ob' 

1] 

xiij  ob' 

XXllJ 

xvij  ob' 

xij  ob' 

X13 

iJ 

xxiij 

xp'b* 

Burton  S'ci'  Lazari  (Burton  Lazars). 


D'no  Joh'ne  Hamelyn 

Will'mo  T'uey     ... 
Will'mo  Abone  the  ton' 
Eic'o  Virmale 
Cicilia  Inge 
Hugone  Jouet' 
Walt'oPrest 
Joh'ne  freman 
Will'mo  fir  Henr' 
Alano  Joye 
Petro  Schot' 
Joh'n6  Amory 
Eob'to  Aunsell    ... 
Will'mo  Stoke     ... 


Sm' 


s. 

d. 

iiij 

ij 

ij 

vj 

xviij 

xij 

iij 

iij 

iiij 

xij 

xij 

ij 

ob' 

xij 

iiij 

xij 

xxxj 

ob'p'b^ 

Clayton'  (Long  Clawson). 

s. 
Joh'ne  Boson'      ...  ...  ...  ...  x 

Issabell  de  Hastynges      ...  ...  ..=  v 

Will'mo  Hauberk  v 

Eic'o  Le  Mareschal  ...  ...  ...  iij 


d. 
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Wiirmo  Doket    ... 

s. 

V 

Henrico'  Braunche 

. .    , 

iij 

Eic'o  Hoiiloth     ... 

V 

Joh'ne  Le  Smith... 

viij 

Will'mo  Le  Reue 

iiij 

Wiirmo  Rubhon... 

V 

Eic'o  Mouhare     ... 

iiij 

Will'mo  Power    ... 

iij 

Joh'ne  Steil 

iij 

Hugone  Le  Coupe 

iij 

Simone  de  Muston' 

.. 

iiij 

Sm' 

Ixx 

p'b^ 


Sproxton'. 

s. 

d. 

Will'mo  Brabazon' 

V 

Joh'ne  Pain  el 

ij 

vj 

Eob'to  Ley          

Ead'o  fir  Eob'ti 

vj 

Eob'to  Marioth' 

ij 

Agn'  Gamel 

ij 

Henr' fir  Thorn' 

ij 

Hngone  de  Garthorp' 

Eog'o  Broun        

ij 
ij 

Will'mo  de  Wytton'        

Joh'e  Lente 

iij 

ij 

Ead'o  Pipere 

Ad'deCofton 

ij 
ij 

vj 
vj 

Sm' 


Neubold  Sauce.  ^ 


Hugone  de  Neubold 
Hugone  Broun     ... 
Eic'o  Broun 
Eic'o  de  Twyford 


Sm' 


xxxij 

p'b^ 

s. 

d. 

"IJ 

"J 

1"J 

ly 

llj 

uij 

llj 

IJ 

XV 

p'b^ 

*  Now  in  Gartre  Hundred,  in  Oustou  parish. 
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Bokemynst'  et  Seust'ne  t  (Buckminster  and  Sewstem). 

s.       d. 


Joh'ne  Dreye 

... 

XX  q" 

Will'mo  Dreye    ... 

... 

iij 

vq" 

Auicia  Maufras   ... 

...          ... 

ij 

ixoV 

Will'mo  de  Elton' 

.. 

xvij 

Ad'  Tryg' 

ij 

V  ob'  q" 

Will'mo  de  Bokeminst' 

. . . 

iij 

jq" 

Ric'o  de  Blaston' 

.. 

ij 

viij  q" 

Eog'o  Wayte 

iiij 

J 

Matil'  Russel 

.. 

ij 

xq" 

Matil'deBrune'... 

...          ... 

iiij 

Thoma  de  Blaston' 

. . .          ...          ... 

iij 

vq" 

Hugone  Pate 

...           . .          ... 

ij 

iiij 

Will'mo  de  Brune' 

.. 

V 

iij  ob' 

Joh'ne  Wayte      ... 

iiij 

viij 

JsTich'o  sup'  Le  Grene 

.. 

i"j 

ob' 

Ad'  Wayte 

.. 

ij 

viij  ob'  q"    - 

Hugone  Bonde     . . . 

V 

xjoV 

Will'mo  Penne     ,. 

...          ... 

xvj  ob'  q^^ 

Bob' to  Atte  Tia,ne 

Sm' 
hecok  (Withcote). 

iij 

Ixj 

iiijob'q^p'b'^ 

Wyt 

8. 

A 

Henr'  de  Wythecok' 



xviij 

Rob'to  Faucons    . . . 

xviij 

Ric'o  fir  Rob'ti   ... 

...          ... 

ij 

Nich'o  fir  Joh'is 

...          ... 

xij 

Will'mo  Bacon'   . . . 

xij 

Joh'ne  Chapman 

.. 

xij 

Ric'o  Bedecoun    ... 

Sm'        .... 
Statherne. 

vj 

viij 

vj  p'b' 

d. 

ix 

Walt'o  de  Trikingh-^m 

s. 
iij 

Rob'to  Bonde 

...        ... 

xiiij  ob' 

Ric'o  Nobil 

...         ...        ... 

xix  q" 

Will'mo  Le  Warde 

iiij 

iij  q" 

Joh'ne  Rus' 

.. 

xij  ob'  q" 

t  aewstern  is  a  chapelry  or  hamlet  of  Buckminster. 
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S.            (1. 

Thoma  Le  Torlater' 

xxj 

Laurenc*  de  Goutteby 

iij         ij  q" 

Ric'o  de  Okeley  . . . 

iij       vj  ob' 

Joh'ne  Geraud     ... 

xviij 

Will'moBate       ... 

xiij 

Hugone  Le  Carpent' 

xij  q" 

Ric'o  Gerueys 

xvj  ob' 

Hugone  Geraud  ... 

xij 

Ad'  de  Dglinton' 

XV  ob' 

Ric'o  Reynald      . . . 

Sm' 

xiiij 

..    xxviij       ix  ob'  q" 

Brough'ton  (Nether  Brougbton). 


d. 


Rog'o  de  Verdon' 

.. 

V 

Joh'ne  de  Boseworth' 

xviij 

Juliana  relicta  Henr' 

xij 

Will'mo  de  Bare  well 

xij 

Henr'  fil'  p'  po'iti 

ij 

Ric'o  Erl' 

i1 

Will'mo  Walt'     ... 

xij 

Ric'o  de  Lentone... 

i  J       vj 

Isabelle  Solle       ... 

ij 

Joh'ne  Le  Reue  ... 

iij 

Rob'to  fir  p'  po'iti 

xij 

Joh'ne  fil'  p'  po'iti 

xviij 

Rob'to  Freman    ... 

xviij 

Rob'to  Fil'  Reginald' 

ij 

Galfrido  de  Lenton' 

Sm' 

xij 

. .    xxviij 

Berscoldeby  (Bescaby). 


Galfrido  de  Scroop 
Phi'oMotte 
Rob'to  Heruy 
Thoma  Lording' 
Petro  Fauconer' 
Rob'to  Fil'  Phi' 


i"j 
ij 

ly 

ij 
ij 


VJ 


Sm' 


XVJ  VJ 
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Eyton'  (Eaton). 


Ad'  Le  Reue 
Rob'to  Le  Reue  ... 
WilFmo  fir  Ad'  ... 
Joh'ne  de  Walth^m 
Rob'to  de  Byngh^m 
Emma  La  Yedue 
Rog'o  fil'  Hugo'is 
Will'mo  Le  Reue 
Rob'to  fir  Hugo'is 
Rog'o  de  Plugartb' 
Joh'na  q'  fuit'  ux'  Will'i 
Rog'o  fir  Gilb'ti  ... 
Hugo'ne  fil'  Galfri' 
Will'mo  Le  Botiler 
Thoma  deEston'... 
Will'mo  fir  Hugo'is 
Will'mo  Le  Carpent' 
Henr'fil'Ade      ... 
Will'mo  fil'  Rob'ti 


Sm' 


s. 

d. 

ij 

iij 

ij 

vj 

ij 

vj 

ij 

ij 

xviij 

XV 

XX 

xviij 

ij 

vj 

XVllj 

ij 

viij 

iij 

xviij 

xviij 

iij 

ij 

J 

xlv 

Som'deby  (Somerby). 


Dn'a  Alicia  Beler' 
Simone  Carte' 
Walt'o  Adam 
Alano  de  Burgli' . . . 
Will'mo  Chapman 
Marg'ia  de  Eton'... 
Will'mo  Le  Carpent' 
Thoma  Bateman  . . . 
Rob'to  Berew 
Rob'to  Su'pter'    ... 
Will'mo  Houbyn 


Sm' 


lllj 

ly 

ly 

111] 

iiij 

iiii 

iiij 

iJ 

iiij 

VJ 

i"J 

VJ 

xlj 

Saxeby. 


Dn'o  Ph'o  de  Calcoft' 
Thoma  de  Multon 
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d. 


Rog'o  fil'  Rob'ti  . . 

.. 

iij 

Galfrido  sup'  Le  Grene 

ly 

Petro'fiF  Eob'ti... 

.. 

iij 

Hugone  Le  Mareschal 

,, 

.. 

iy 

Adam  Le  Mareschal 

. . 

iiij 

Will'mo  Osb'n     ... 

... 

.. 

iiij 

Joh'ne  de  la  Grene 

,, 

iiij 

Thoma  Cl'rico 

iiy 

Hugone  Godyer  ... 

.. 

xl 

Sm' 
eneby  (Sysonby). 

Sixt 

s. 

d. 

Rad'oBeler 

V 

Will'mo  de  Sixteneby 

V 

Walt'o  Fil'  Eob'ti 

x 

iiij 

Joh'ne  fil'  Gilb'ti 

V 

iiij  ob 

Ric'o  fil' Rad'i     ... 

iij 

Joh'ne  de  Barwe.. 

ij 

Ric'o  fil'  Thome  . . 

ij 

Joh'ne  Mahil'i^).. 

^'^ij 

Joh'ne  Brid 

xij 

Ric'o  :N"eel 

ij 

Ric'o  de  Berw 

ij 

Rad'ode  Oleby    .. 

vj 

Sm'         ...    xxxix 

ijob 

Wyuordeby  (Wy  ford  by). 


Joh'ne  Cheu'court 
Rob'to  Cheu'court' 
Joh'ne  Fir  Ranulphi 
Reginald  Poutrel' 
Rad'o  Rotour 
Will'mo  de  Estwell 
Will'mo  Merewvnt 
Will'mo  de  Balsale 


mj        IX 

iiy     ly 

y     ly 

... 

XVllJ 

... 

XVllJ 
XV 

... 

xviij 

... 

vy 

Sm' 

xvij      vij 
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Dalbi  p'ua  ^ Little  Dalby). 


Joh'ne  Hamelyn... 

d. 

X 

Hugone  fil'  Henr' 

liij 

J 

Rob'to  le  Wayte 

iij 

J 

Joh'ne  Fabr' 

.. 

iij 

J 

Rob'to  de  Parys  ... 

.. 

iij 

y 

Walt'o  Freman    ... 

ij 

WiiroAleyn       ... 

. . 

ij 

Will'o  le  Warner 

. . 

i.i 

iiij 

Rob'to  Fil'  Henr' 

... 

ij 

Will'o  fir  Ric'i    ... 

... 

iii) 

Rad'o  fir  Ric'i     ,.. 

Sm' 
,tylby  (Ab-Ke 

ij 

XXX 

vij 

Appeket 

ttleby). 

d 

Will'mo  de  Louch'm 



iij 

u. . 

ix  ob' 

Rog'o  Monk' 

• . 

ij 

jq" 

Thoiua  de  Lentone 

xix  ob' 

Will'mo  fil'  Alex'i 

. . 

iiij 

j  ob' 

Ric'o  de  Nethir'ford 

xviij  ob' 

Joh'ne  fir  Ric'i    ... 

xxj 

Joh'ne  de  Morland 

ij 

ijob' 

Will'mo  fil'  Will'mi 

xxij  q" 

Ric'o  Repyn 

ij 

Henr'  i^tte  Cros  ... 

ij 

Sm' 
Coston*. 

xxiij 

s. 

d. 

Thoma  de  Berkeley 

.. 

vj 

viij 

Henric'o  de  Berford 

.. 

.. 

iij 

vj  q^ 

Thoma  le  Clerk'  ... 

. . 

iiij 

Thoma  fil' Joh'is... 

iij 

ij  ob'  q' 

Rob'to  Aboue  the  Halle 

iij 

ixoV 

Joh'ne  Baldewyne 

. . 

iiij 

viij 

Steph'o  Alwold   ... 

. . 

lij 

ij 

Hugone  Knyth    ... 

ij 

vj  ob' 

Rog'o  Bele 

.. 

iij 

ijqu 

Rob'to  Nerde 

xxj 

Thom'  Chapman... 

.. 

xviij 

Joh'ne  Saroth'     ... 

Sm' 

ij 

iiij  q" 

.    xxxix 

iiij  ob' 
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Gartborp'. 

s. 

d. 

WilFmo  Brabazon 

vj 

Em'a  Vidua 

iiij 

Eob'to  Ad  Porta'... 

iiij 

Eob'to  Ad  Ponteni 

iiij 

Joh'ne  Kyng' 

iij 

Eob'to  le  Barkere 

V 

Eog'o  fir  Rad'i     ... 

V 

Will'mo  Godman 

iij 

ii\i 

ThomaEoalf      ... 

8m' 

iiij 

..  xxxviij 

iiij 

Gouteby  (Goadby  Marwood). 


Will'mo  Man  ward 

iiij 

Sibiir  Man  ward  ... 

V 

Will'mo  Wayte 

Eob'to  del  Hay 

iij 
i  J 

vj 

Amicia  Wyles 
Henr'  Bonde 

i J 

xvj 

Nich'o  de  Wolueye 
EuaEelicta  Nich'i 

ij 

XX 

Will'mo  Phelip' 

Nich'o  de  Bernofton' 

ii.i 
ij 

v.i 

Eeginald  de  Pek' 

xij 

Sm' 

. .    xxviij 

Ertbburgb'  (Burn 

)W).* 

d. 

Maria  de  Stocton' 

s. 
iiij 

Galfrido  Atte  Kirkestile 

xviij 

Will'mo  Atte  Tounesende 

^ij 

Joh'ne  fil'  Thome 

ij 

Will'o  Hascolf 

xij 

Eob'to  le  Westreue 

i] 

Will'o  de  Aleston'            

i j 

Eic'o  Marioth 

xviij 

Eob'to  fil' Galfri' 

i j 

vj 

Will'o  le  Wrighte           

ij 

»  Now  in  Gar 

re  Hundrec 

\. 
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Eob'to  le  Baxt'e  ... 

Galfr' Maleyn      

Rob'to  Pynzoii  ... 
Wiiro  de  Twyford 
P'sona  Eccl'le  de  Erthburg' 


ij 
vj 


Sm' 


,.   XXXVllJ 


VJ 


Estwelle  (East well), 


D'no  WiU'o  de  Graptou^ 
Henr'le  Botiler'  ... 
Joh'ne  de  Seust'ne 
Gilb'tole  Carte'  ... 
Joh'ne  de  Quemdon' 
Henr' fir  Eic'i     ... 
Ead'o  Broun 
Geruasio  de  Berinston' 
Henr'  fil'  Joh'is    ... 
Alicia  le  Carb'e    . . . 
Joh'ne  le  Berch'  . . . 
Ric'o  le  Dekene  ... 
Joh'ne  Golde 


VIJ 

viij 

ij       vj 

XX 

ij 

xij 

iij 

llj                           \ 

iij 

ij 

ij 

ij 

ij      iiij 

Sm 

'         ...     xxxix       vj 

Thorp  Ernald. 


Will'olaZouche... 

. .     xxiiij 

Agnet'  de  Codington' 

.. 

iij 

RoVto  p'po'ito     ... 

ij 

Petro  de  Ey ton'  . . . 

.. 

V 

Ead'o  fir  Rob'ti  ... 

.. 

ij 

Reginald  Paulyn... 

.. 

iij       vj 

Alic'  Hay  word     ... 

.. 

xvnj 

Thoma  de  Eacheford 

.. 

ij 

Joh'ne  de  Holte  . . . 

. . 

ij 

Will'mo  de  Saxeby 

ij 

Joh'ne  fil' Matir... 

.. 

XVllj 

Will'oAndreu     ... 

.. 

xviij 

Petro'  de  Codyngton' 

.. 

xij 

Eustach' Fab'r     ... 



ij 

Sm 

> 

..         Iiij 
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Houwes  (Hose). 


s.      d. 


Joh'ne  Charneles... 

i] 

viij 

Joh'ne  Duffeld 

iiij 

Joh'ne  le  Eous     ... 

ij 

vj 

Joh'ne  fil' Mch'i 

iij 

vj 

Will'mo  Crrico 

iij 

viij 

Will'mo  le  Baxt'e            

iiij 

ij 

WiU'moNich' 

xvj 

Joh'ne  le  Ceh^er' 

xvj 

Joh'ne  Briddesmouth 

iiij 

Kob'to  le  Wricte 

ij 

iiij  ob'  q" 

Eob'to  Power       

ij 

Allc'ux'M'ri      

viij 

Will'mo  le  Wry tte          

ij 

vj 

Sm' 

.  xxxiiijs. 

viijd.  ob'  c 

Guypton'  (Knipton). 

s. 

d. 

Will'mo  Auenel               

iij 

Joh'ne  Capp'l'no 

iij 

Will'mo  de  Gotham         

iij 

Walt'oPayn        

V 

Edmimdo  Chapman 

iiij 

Eob'to  fir  Will'mi           

^ij 

Will'mo  Burgeys             

ij 

Sm' 

xxjs 

Brentyngby. 


d. 


Joh'ne  de  Wodeford 

"^j 

Eob'to  Cicil' 

ij 

Eic'o  Paulyn 

iij 

Eob'to  Menrose   ... 

iiij 

Will'mo  Frameleyn 

iiij 

Hugon'  Frameleyn 

xij 

Will'mo  Schonfin 

ij 

vj 

Eic'ofil'Eic'i      ... 

Sm' 
P 

ij 

vj 

xxvs. 
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Kirkeby  (Kirby  Bellars). 


Alicia  Beler 
Rog'o  Toucher     ... 
Rog'o  de  Colston' 
Adam  de  Stocton' 
Hugon'  Raumpayn 
Alicia  Colyn 
Ead'o  de  Burgh' 
Ric'o  Cosyn 
Will'mo  Foucher... 
Rog'o  Kemcheued 
Will'mo  Edelyn  ... 
Rog'o  Flemjmg'   ... 
Mch'o  Rauell 
Ric'o  fir  Hugo'is  . . . 
Ric'o  Atte  Welle... 
Joh'iie  Base 
Will'mo  Wysman 
Rob'to  de  Rempston' 


SOCIETY. 

s. 

d. 

vij 

vij 

vj 
iij 
iij 
iij 

iijq- 

ob'  q" 

ob' 
vj  ob' 

ob' 

iiij 

iiij 

iij 

vj 

ij 

vj 

vj 

iij 

"J 

iij 

vj 

iij 
ij 

vj 
q- 

ij 

J 

Sm' 


Ixvs.    ob'  q^ 


Harstan. 


Will'mo  de  Grey 
Will'mo  fir  Joh'is 
Alex'  Bonde 
Ric'o  Cl'rico 
AVill'mo  Buddyng' 
Joh'ne  fil'  Will'm 
Simone  Burdon    ... 
Will'mo  fil'  Ric'i 
Rob'to  de  Garthorp' 


s.        d. 

vj       vj 

vj 

vj 

xviij 

xviij 

vj 

ij 

ij 

ij 


Sm' 


XXVllJS. 


D'na  de  Tatirsale 
Ric'o  fil'  Thom'    . 
Walt'o  Prest 
Thorn'  fil'  Ric'i     , 


Holewell. 


VJ 


d. 

vob' 
xix  ob' 
oV 
xxij  ob'  q" 
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Margareta  Bonde... 
Beat^ce  sup'  monte' 
Auucia  say 
Agn'  Eelicta  Will'i 
Eog'ofilEic'i  ... 
Thorn' leClerck'... 


Sm' 


Frecheby  (Freeby) 


Will'mo  Fraunceys 
Rad'o  bi  the  Wat' 
Eob'to  de  Assheby 
Eob'to  Lady 
Agn'  le  Barker'     ... 
Hugon'  fir  Si'ois  . . . 
Emma  Jasabel 
Eob'to  de  Saxeby 
Eob'to  Grauntsack' 
Will'mo  Grauntsak' 
Joh'na  del  Hull'    .. 
Eog'o  Solle 
Will'mo  Basset     ... 
Eob'to  atte  touneshend 


Sm' 


s. 

d. 

vj 

iij  ob'  q" 

xvj  ob' 

xxjq- 

ij 

q- 

ij 

q" 

xxj  ob'  q" 

xxvijs. 

iiijd. 

s. 

d. 

iij 

vj 

ij 

iij 

ij 

vj 

ij 

iij 

ij 

jq" 

ij 

vj 

ij 

vj 

iiij 

ij 

vj 

iij 

iij 

iij 

vj 

ij 

iiJ 

xxxviijs 

vijd.  q^ 

Brauncston'  (Branstone) 


Will'mo  de  Cossale 
Edmu'do  de  la  EokelP 
Galfrido  fir  Eob'ti 
Eob'to  de  Eochel' 
Agn'  atte  Touneshend 
Joh'ne  de  Walssale 
Em'a  du  Chastel' 
Alb'te  de  Croxton' 
Eic'o  fir  Math'i    ... 
Walt'o  Walt'man 


Sm' 


d. 


V 

llj 

llj 

IJ 

VJ 

llj 

lllj 

IJ 

VJ 

IJ 

IJ 

llj 

lllj 

VJ 

VJ 

xxvs. 

xd 
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Herdeby  (Harby). 


Eob'to  de  Wolnesthorp' 
Henr'  de  Hickelyng' 
Will'mo  Odinel'  ... 
Wiirmo  Hamond 
Hugon'  fir  Ade   ... 
Geruasio  le  Graun 
Eog'o  Osbern 
Will'mo  Burdon'... 
Eeginaldo  Chapman 
Cicir  de  Gnypton' 
Thoma  fil'  Rad'i  . . . 
Henr'  fil' Mch'i  ... 
Juon'  Done  wold  ... 
Eic'o  de  Affordeby 


d. 


Sm' 


lllj 

vj 

llj 

llj 

vj 

ij 

vj 

xvuj 

ij 

iij 

vj 

Xlllj 

ij 

ij 

XX 

xviij 

ij 

^^j 

2^ij 

xxxijs 

.    iiijd. 

Croxton'  (Croxton  Kerrial). 


D'na  Agn'  de  Seg'^ue 
Will'mo  kelom     ... 
Job'ne  atte  kirke... 
Eic'o  Eery 
Joh'ne  Martyn     ... 
Eob'to  Broun 
Thoma  le  Carpent' 
Simone  de  Muston' 
Will'mo  Broun    ... 
Hugone  Lente 
Thoma  Pacy 
Eob'to  Waleys    ... 
Eob'to  de  Segbrok' 
Will'mo  atte  Well' 


Sm' 


Stounesby. 


Will'mo  de  Wyteby 
Will'mo  fil'  Will'i 
Thoma  Ale 
Eob'to  de  Huntyngfeld' 


lllj 

V 

iij 

V 

iij 

V 

iij 

iiij 

iij 

vij 

iij 

ij 

iiij 

iij 

V 

vj 

iij 

vj 

ij 

iij 

iij 

J 

ij 

Ivs. 

s. 

d. 

vj 

llj 

xvnj 
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Joh'ne  Bandy      xii 

Hugon' fir  Galfri'           '"          H]  ^ 

WiirmoHult'     xij 

Rob'to  Launcelyn            ....  xii 
Will'mo  de  CrophuU       ...          ..'.'          .*.';           fij 

Joh'ne  Eichard vi'i 


Sm'         ...       xxijs.    vjd. 
Oleby  (Welby). 


Walt'o  Prest 


vj 


Rob'to  de  Assheby  ij 

Thorn'  de  Garthorp'  ...  {] 

Galfrido  fir  Mch'i  ...         ..'.'         ,[[ 

Will'mo  Joye 

Ric'o  Gray 

Joh'ne  fir  Mill'    ...  ...         [[[         */.' 

Walt'o  Jagge       


d. 


X 

XV 


Sm' 


xvjs.      jd. 


Wymondh^m  et  Thorp'  Edem'  (Edmondthorpe).* 

s        d 

ThomadeVeer' vj     yij- 

Eic'o  de  Castirton'           ...          ...  y^     yjj,- 

Rog'oMolend'     .'.'.'           **  x 

Will'mo  Boket     '"*  yj] 

Will'mo  Knyth .'*.'  xii 

Eob'to  Papiloun '"  [[{; 

Henr' Marioth'    ..T         ...          ,[[          [[,  '^      xv 

Eob'to  Spens'      ...                                       *  i-: 

Walt'o  Molend' ''          \[\  ^      xv 

Adam  Schort       iij,-       ^j 

Eog'o  Carpent'     .*.**          '*'  ^v 

Joh'ne  Maidyngod          '."  xviii 

Joh'ne  Brabazon ...  yi 

Thoma  de  Coston'            .*  j;       y,- 

Adam  Pipenray ']'  xii 

Joh'ne  Hamelyn yu] 

Hugone  de  Purley           *.'.'  y 

Adam  de  Charnels           ' "  xii 

Will'mo  Papiloun            *.'.'  jij 

/««eray/o'?128nthp.^"l^'^"^;'^^^'•'■P•^  \"  2)om..ciay  Book  formed  one  Manor;   and  in  the 
innerary  ot  i  jso  they  answered  collectively  as  one  vill. 
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WiU'mo  Arachel' 
Wiirmo  Arreby  . . . 
WiU'moAlbot     ... 
WiU'mo  Anibroys 
Eob'to  le  Cart'e   ... 
Eog'o  de  Sutton'... 
Beat^ce  Coberd    ... 
Thorn'  Albot 
WiU'mo  de  Langh^m 
Joh'ne  de  Purleye 
Eic'o  de  Norton' . . . 
Galfr'  Adam 
Joh'ne  de  Holand 
Eob'to  Hannyir  ... 
Eic'o  Hub't 
Ead'o  de  Stoke    ... 
Joh'ne  Duraunt  . . . 
Eob'to  Schot 
Mch'o  atte  Hegge 
Adam  Capp'llo    ... 


s. 

d. 

i.i 

vj 

xiij 

iiij 

xiij 

XV 

X 

vj 

vij 

vj 

X 

vj 

viij 

xviij 

iiij 

ij 

vj 

ij 

vj 

y 

vj 

xij 

xviij 

xviij 

xij 

xj 

viij 

Sm'         vij^^  xiijs.   iiijd. 


Kettelby  (Eye  Kettleby). 


Ead'o  Beler' 
Henr' fil' Eob'ti  ... 
WiU'mo  fil'  Eic'i... 
Eob'to  de  Dalby... 
Joh'ne  Adecock'  . . . 
Joh'ne  le  Clerk'  ... 
WiU'mo  le  Breweste' 
Eog'o  Flebot' 
Eob'to  de  Eakedal' 


Sm' 


s. 

d. 

IJ 

VJ 

XXIJ 

xix  q" 

ij 

ob' 

"J 

XVllJ 

XUIJ 

xij 

llj 


xvijs,  vijd.  ob'  q" 


Walt'oPrest' 
Isabell  Orger' 
Joh'ne  Brid 
Eog'o  de  Walth^m 


Melton' 


s. 
xxij 
ij 
ij 


d. 


11] 
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Wil'mo  Crous 
Henr'  CaunmyH' ... 

Eic'o  Marioth'      

Thorn'  de  Belton' 
Will'mo  deFech'ford      ... 
Henr'  Clippyng'  ... 
Eob'to  deEeth'by 
Eog'o  Stoille 
Joh'ne  Chapman... 
Ead'o  Wychenech'  ... 

Hugon'  de  Spuncto 
Will'mo  Godefrey 
Ead'o  Burgeys 
Will'mo  de  Kirkebi 

Ead'o  Peyl  

Eob'to  Bonar' 

Matill'  Soly         

Joh'ne  ad  Aulam... 
Marti'o  de  ISTorthfolk 
Walt'o  Horn 
Joh'ne  de  Burgh' 
Walt'o  le  Walker' 
Eob'to  de  Garthorp' 
Will'mo  de  Northburg'   ... 
Joh'ne  le  Walkere 
Adam  in  ye  Lane 
Eob'to  de  Assheby 

Phi'oCut'  

Eob'to  de  Och^m 

Will'mo  Scharp' 

Joh'ne  Molend' 

Will'mo  Glower' 

Eob'to  Orger 
Eob'to  de  Walth^m 
Hu,  on'  Orger' 
Eic'o  de   Holewell 
Eob'to  le  Palmere  .  . 


s. 

d. 

vj 

viij 

iiij 

vj 

viij 

xij 

XVllj 

xij 

XX 

xij 

iij 

xij 

iiij 

vj 

xij 

vj 

viij 

ij 

liij 

iij 

xviij 

xviij 

iiij 

iiiJ 

■vj 

iij 

iij 

vj 

viij 

xij 

xviij 

vj 

viij 

X 

vj 

viij 

V 

V 

iij 

iiij 

V 

iiij 

xiij 

iiij 

ii 

Sm^ 


VllJ^ 


xijd. 


Will'mo  de  Eos*... 
Will'mo  de  Hotoft 


Bottelesford. 


d. 


vij 


*  William  de  Ros,  2nd  Baron  Eos  of  Hamlake. 
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s.        d. 


Wiirmo  fir  Joh'is 
Will'mo  de  Beauuer' 
Eob'to  de  Saxendale 
WiU'mo  Chaufyn 
Agnet'  Maynard  ... 
Joh'ne  Taillour    ... 
Ead'o  Darderon  ... 
Ead'o  Bleweth'    ... 
Joh'ne  le  Taillour  de  Gran' 
Clem'  Chaueney  ... 
Matiir  Maynard 
Will'mo  Bleweth' 
Joh'ne  Chauffyn  ... 
Eobt'o  le  ken 
Joh'ne  Bonndre   ... 
Ead'o  Corfyn 

Eob'to  de  Stouk' 

Joh'ne  Sturmyn  ... 
Thorn' Aleyn       


Sm' 


vij 

xij 

vj 

iiij 

vj 

vj 

ix 

vj 

vj 

vj 

ix 

vj 

^j 

vj 

vj 

vj 

vj 

vj 

V 

iij 

V 

iiy 

vj 

xiiij 

V 

iiij 

viij 

vj^^'  xvs. 

iiijd, 

Sm'  to4'  Eet'  Hundr'  de  Framelond  ...    cj^i*    v^*    ij^' 


BURG'  DE  LEYCESTRE. 


D'Hng'  de  knyghton' 
Joh'ne  ^N'orman   ... 
Henr'  de  barkeby 
Joh'ne  de  knyttecote 
Will'mo  le  Palmere 
Will'mo  le  Post'  senior 
Petr'  le  Palmere  ... 
Adam  le  Tannour 
WiU'mo  Tulle      ,.. 
Maria  de  Couentre 
Emma  de  Stapilforde 
Elena  de  Mistirton' 
Will'mo  Waryn  ... 
Eob'to  de  Stretton' 
Will'mo  de  Thurmesto' 
Eob'to  de  Eerisby 


vj 


s. 
vj 

V 

ij 
vj 
ij 

vj 
xviij 
ij       vj 
iij 

V 

iij 

V 
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JoVne  brid 
Joh'ne  de  N"orton' 
Will'mo  de  Suthflk' 
EoVto  de  Lyncolne 
Cecilia  Blanchard 
Alano  Cbirrey 
Will'mo  de  Assheby 
Will'mo  le  Coup'e 

Thorn'  Mikillone 

Galfr'o  de  Stanton' 

Elia'leSeler        

Eob'to  le  lorim'  ... 
Eic'o  de  Anlep    ... 
Eic'o  de  baddesleye 
Eeginald  de  Wykyngeston' 
Job'ne  de  ludgate 
Joh'ne  de  gloucestre 

Alio'  de  Okh^m 

Will'mo  de  beby... 
Mch'o  le  Skynnere 
Joh'ne  Tebald 
Ead'o  de  Burton'... 
Will'mo  de  Sheyle 

Eob'to  le  Spit'     

Will'mo  de  Exton' 
Simon'  le  Tau'ner 
Simon'  le  barber 
Joh'ne  Laules 
Joh'ne  Gounfrey 

Will'mo  Aldyt' 

Eeginald  Pastel  ... 
Will'mo  Wreke-ton  (?)     ... 
Will'mo  de  broughton'    ... 
Will'mo  de  Holgate 
Henr'  Dowel 
Eic'o  de  Craunforde 
Thom'  le  Marchal 
Will'mo  le  T'nour 
Eob'to  burgeys    ... 
Simon'  Korraan  ... 
Thorn'  Goryn 
Joh'ne  Goryn 
Eob'to  Goryn 
Galfr'o  de  Osberston' 
Steph'o  le  belyet'e 
Thorn'  de  Merkefold 


s. 
ij 


ij 

iij 


liij 
ij 


iij 


iij 

Vllj 

ij 
iij 


d. 


xij 

xij 

vi 


xvnj 
xij 
xij 

xij 
xviij 

xij 
vj 


XIJ 

vj 


XIJ 

vj 
vj 
vj 

vj 
xvnj 


XIJ 

xij 

vj 
vj 
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s. 

d. 

A  lie'  de  Thorneton 

. 

xij 

Henr'  de  Skefyngton 

. 

vj 

Joh'ne  burgeys    ... 

. 

xij 

Ric'o  de  Swepston' 

ij 

Joh'ne  de  Silbesdon' 

vj 

Joh'ne  de  ]S'orton' 

...          ... 

vj 

Henr'  de  boresworth 

. 

xij 

Hugon'  le  Tannour 

iij 

Galfr'o  le  Tannour 

iiij 

Walt'o  le  Tannour 

ix 

Alex'  de  boseworth' 

ij 

Thorn'  Martyn     ... 

xviij 

Eic'o  Martyn 

. 

xij 

Ric'o  leuerich'      

iij 

Henr'  Merlyng'    ... 

XV 

Joh'ne  le  ken 

V 

Simon'  kelyng'    ... 

...               ... 

xij 

Will'mo  de  lynerich' 

...               ... 

vj 

Joh'ne  le  Marewe 

ix 

Joh'ne  leuerich'   ... 

iiij 

Joh'ne  de  Stapilton' 

iiij 

Joh'ne  de  Diggeby 

iiij 

Rad'o  Geryn 

iij 

Joh'ne  Martyn    ... 

xij 

Galfr'o  de  kent    ... 

ij 

Joh'ne  blake 

vj 

Henr'  de  Petlyng 

xvj 

Joh'ne  Alcy 

xviij 

Will'mo  de  Cloune 

iiij 

Will'mo  de  Gondeby       . 

vj 

Will'mo  de  Waynhous    . 

xviij 

Joh'ne  de  Derby 

iij 

Rob'to  le  Port'     ... 

ij 

Nich'o  de  knapetoft 

xij 

Eob'to  de  Stoghton' 

iij 

Rob'to  de  beby    ... 

ij 

vj 

Ric'o  Cagge 

ij 

Will'mo  Geryn    ... 

ij 

Ric'o  de  Houby'  ... 

xviij 

Ric'o  bonyfaunt  ... 

ij 

Will'mo  c'co 

xij 

Will'mo  de  Clipston' 

...          ... 

ix 

Will'mo  de  Normanton' . 

iiij 

vj 

Sm'     ...    xvjii- 

iijd- 

*  Compare  this  list  with  the  Talliage  Roll  of  1S36,  printed  in  Jas.  Thompson's  History  of 
Leicester,  pp.  451—5. 
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HUNDR'  DE  GERTRE. 
Holt. 


s.        d. 

'Marg'ia  de  Heryerd         ...          ...          ...           vj       iij 

Joh'ne  de  Holt    ... 

.. 

xij        ij 

Marg'ia  Pribby    ... 

iiij       vj 

Ead'o  Waryn 

xxj 

Eog'o  le  Clerk'     ... 

ij       vj 

Will'mo  le  Smyth 

xix 

Will'mo  Staunforde 

xxj 

EoVtoPage 

iij 

Joh'ne  le  Warde 

XX 

Will'mo  Walkelyn 

iij 

Walt'o  de  b^Mleye 

xij 

Kob'to  Aleyn 

xij 

Boudon'  (Bowden  IV 

xls.      ij( 

lagna). 

».         u. 

Magr'o  Joh'ne  de  boudon'          ...          ...            x 

Eic'o  le  Dekene  ... 

.. 

viij 

Thom'  Auerey 

vj 

Eic'o  ad  eccam'    ... 

iiij 

Adam  de  Sutton'... 

iiij 

Thorn'  atte  Mor  . . . 

iiij 

Isabell  Mayn's    ... 

iij 

Eic'o  boner 

V 

Thom'  Gerard      ... 

i J       V j 

Will'mo  Walkere 

xviij 

Will'mo  Mawdyt 

vj 

Agn'  Herberd 

iij 

Eic'o  Harp'e 

iij 

Will'mo  Pachet  ... 

iiij 

Adam  Ingold 

iij 

Eog'o  fir  Eeginald' 

V 

Eob'to  Sparewe  ... 

iiij 

Eog'o  White 

iij 

Ead'o  Sparewe     ... 

iij 

Adam  Mayn's 

iiij 

Thom'  Pere 

... 

iiij 

Sm' 

iiij^i-            xs. 
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Halughton'  (Hallaton). 


Thorn' bardelf     ... 
Joh'ne  Engayne  ... 
Joh'ne  Haclut'     ... 
Will'mo  Giffard  ... 
Will 'mo  Eadecleue 
Joh'ne  de  blaston' 
Eob'to  TaUnor  (]) 
Adam  Carnifex   ... 
Henr'  ad  fontem ... 
Will'mo  Irnemong' 
Will'mo  Softyng' 
Joh'ne  bay 
Eob'to  Taillour    ... 
Petro  Eow 
Alano  bay 
Joh'ne  Blakemon 
Walt'o  Coup'e      ... 
Hug'  Dextere 
Ead'o  de  Farnh^m 
Eic'o  bune 
Henr'  Dauy 
Will'mo  Hakenesse 
Will'mo  bann 
Will'mo  Mercenar' 
Hug'  Yeisi 
Will'mo  Edewyne 
Eob'to  baret 
Will'mo  pistor'    ... 


Sm' 


s. 
xvj 

X 

Vllj 

viij 


V 


J 
xiiij 

xij 


xij 


xviij 


V 

ij 


VllJ 

ij 

V 
V 

ij 
ij 
iij 
ij 


xij 
xij 


cxiijs.     vjd. 


Glen  Martel  (Glen  Magna). 


Eob'to  de  Kyngested 
Eic'o  de  Tilton'    ... 
Alex'  Ster' 
Walt'o  Thomas    ... 
Adam  de  Strutton' 
Eic'o  Kyng 
Joh'ne  Kyng' 
Eob'to  Henry 
Joh'ne  Henry 
Eob'to  balle 
Ph'obate 


s. 

ij 

ij 

ij 

iij 

iij 

iiij 


ij 
iiij 


V] 


xij 
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s.      d. 


Nich'oPolle 

iij 

Rob'toleEyr       ... 
WilFnio  Crane     ... 

ij 
ij 

Felicia  Crane 
Will'mo  Edens    . . . 

xviij 
iij 

Ric'o  de  Southorp' 
Galfr'o  Alex' 

iij 

iij       vj 

Adam  sup  Monte' 
Galfr'o  gyboun     ... 
Joh'ne  de  Foxton' 

ij       vj 

ij       vj 

xij 

Ric'o  Hulot' 

ij 

Will'mo  Attegrene 
Rog'o  Fentonn     ... 

iiij 
ij 

Will'mo  Thom     ... 

xij 

Walt'o  Silkok'     ... 

ij       vj 

Felicia  nut'x 

iij 

Sm' 

Ixvs. 

Kybbeworth  (Kibworth  Beauchamp). 


Will'mo  swan 
Rog'o  le  Ferour 
Rog'o  fir  Marg'ie 
Marg'ia  swan 
Will'mo  Aleyn 
Joh'ne  Em 
Hug'  fir  Rog'i 
Joh'ne  Wodarth' 
Will'mo  Gilemyn 
Rob'to  fir  luon'  . 
Rob'to  Asteyn     . 
Will'mo  le  keu     . 
Joh'ne  Edezene    . 
Joh'ne  Harme 
Ric'o  de  langeton' 
Rob'to  fir  Simon'  Wodare 
Rob'to  le  zunge 
Galfr'o  Puot 
Rob'to  Palmere 
Thom'  Wodart' 
Will'mo  Warde 


iiij 


d. 

V 

xij 

XV 
XV 


xij 

XV 

xviij 

ij         J 
xiij 
ij       vj  o' 

XV 

xviij 
ij         J 


XIJ 

iiij 

vij  o' 
xiiij 
xviij 
xviij 


Sm' 


xxxviijs.     ijd. 
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Mardefeld  (Marefield,  in  Tilton  parish). 


GaWofil' Thorn'... 
Will'mo  fir  Simon' 
Galfr'o  gardin'     ... 
Ric'o  de  Louseby 
Eic'o  le  Lyer 
Will'mo  fir  Thom' 
Joh'ne  fir  Galfri' 
Eog'o  Hereward  ... 
Rob'to  Abbot' 
Galfr'o  Jurdan     . . . 


iij 


ix 
xix 


Sm' 


xxxijs.     ijd. 


Tirlyngton'  (Tur  Langton). 


Elia  le  Eede 
Joh'ne  Maiintel   . . . 
Eic'o  Peck' 
Eic'o  fir  Agn'       ... 
Ead'o  Gygar 
Eic'o  fir  Eob'ti    ... 
Hug'  de  Shanketon' 
Eob'to  fil' Eici    ... 
Will'mo  bisshop  ... 
Eic'o  Mauntel      . . . 
Eob'to  Eadmond... 


V 

iij 


d. 
vj 

xxiij  o' 

xviij  o' 

XV  o' 

xviij  o' 

xvij  o' 

XX  o' 

xvij  o' 

xviij 


q" 


Sm' 


XXUJS. 


Carleton'  (Carlton  Curlieu). 


Will'mo  Loue 
Simon'  de  Weston' 
Will'mo  de  Caue... 
Eob'to  fir  Ade    ... 
Joh'ne  baronn 
Nich'o  de  kilbeworth 
Adam  de  Medburne 
Eob'to  bronn 
Eob'to  fil'  Eob'ti... 
Joh'ne  fil'  Joh'nis 
Elya  le  Taillour  ... 


vnj 

V 

uij 

iij 

vj 

uij 

vj  • 

i"J 

iJ 

xij 

lUJ 

ijo' 

iJ 

llj 

vij 

Sm' 


xxxixs. 


vd.  o' 
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Busseby  (Bushby). 


s.       d. 


Joli'ne  de  knygh*o°          



... 

Eic'o  Drap' 

iij 

Felic' atte  Hassh'             

... 

Eob'to  fir  Henr' 

ij 

Eob'to  fir  Eog'i 

ij 

vj 

Joh'ne  atte  Spyneye 

iij 

vj 

Joh'ne  le  barbour 

xviij 

Hug'de  Outheby... 

iij 

Thom' de  Sot'by 

ij 

vj 

Will'mo  fir  Eob'ti           

ij 

Joh'ne  fir  Walt'i 

ij 

vj 

Thorn' fiP  Eob'ti 

iij 

Eob'to  fil' Will'mi           

ij 

vj 

Agn'  gerweys 

ij 

vj 

Eob'to  Neuman 

ij 

vj 

Ric'o  ad  finem     ... 

ij 

vj 

Will'mo  fir  Joh'nis          

iij 

Juon'  de  Stoghton' 

ij 

Thorn'  le  Neuman 

iiij 

Will'mo  le  Herle 

ij 

Will'mo  p'po'iti  ... 

ij 

vj 

Eic'o  de  Stoghton' 

nj 

Will'mo  Turgys 

ij 

Eic'o  fir  Eob'i 

i  j 

vj 

Joh'ne  Gamel 

ij 

vj 

Simon' atte  Well             

ij 

Sm 

'         ...        Ixvjs 

• 

Laugh 

ton. 

d. 

Joh'ne  de  Neuton' 

ij 

Eic'o  Eichard      

xviij 

Will'mo  le  White            

vj 

Laur'nt'  kyng' 

iij 

Eob'to  Emmote   ... 

ij 

vj 

Joh'ne  Wyote 

xviij 

Alic'  Wygeyn 

iij 

Sibil'  de  Newton 

xij 

Agn'  Smert 

xij 

Henr'  ad  eccam'  ... 

ij 

Eog'o  de  Clipston' 

ij 

Joh'ne  Wygeyn 

xij 
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Joh'nefir  Henr'  ... 
Joh'ne  Roberd     ... 
Galfr'o  de  Petlyng 
Joh'ne  de  Norton' 
Joh'ne  atte  Welle 


XVllJ 


Sm' 


Langeton'  West. 


Rob'to  de  langeton' 
Joh'ne  de  langeton' 
Amit'  vidua 
Joh'ne  Dicas 
Thorn'  de  Olendon' 
Alio'  broun 
Eob'to  Vityng'    ... 
Joh'ne  Adecok'    . . . 
Will'mo  boweman 
Ric'o  fil' Thorn'   ... 


Sm' 


Foxton. 


Will'mo  Adecok' 

Magr'o  Eog'o  de  Foxton' 
Eic'o  Godwyne    ... 
Rog'o  Godwyne  ... 
Will'mo  Attebrok' 

Rog'o  Atteg^ne 

Ric'o  Chapman    ... 

Ric'o  d'no  de  thorplangeton' 

Joh'ne  barefot'     ... 

Will'mo  Osemond 

Magr'o  Will'mo  de  Lubenham 

Ric'o  Page 

Ric'o  le  Chapman 

D'no  Ric'o  fil'  Rog'i 

Will'mo  fir  Rog'i  de  Foxton' 

Rog'o  le  Smythessonne   ... 

Adam  de  Sadynton' 


Sm' 


xxxvjs. 

s. 

d. 

vj 

iiij 

iij 

iJ 

vj 

ij 

vj 

iij 

vj 

ij 

ij 

x 

iJ 

XX 

xxxs. 

s. 

d. 

xxj 

iij 

vj 

ij 

ij 

iij 

iij 

ix 

iij 

vj 

iij 

vj 

vij 

vij  o'  q^ 

iij 

J 

xij 

XX 

vij 

iij 

viij 

iij 

vj 

vj 

xvj  o' 

iiij 

iiij 

Ixxiijs. 

jd.  q" 
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Sadynton' 


Thorn'  b'bazonn   ... 
Joh'ne  Patrok'     ... 
Joh'ne  Ammory  ... 
Hawis  ux'  Reginald 
WiU'mo  Sweyn  ... 
Wiirmo  Swan     ... 
Joh'ne  fil'Ph'i    ... 
Hug'  Noreys 
Ric'o  Perotrell     ... 
Rob'to  Foukeleyn 
Ric'o  in  Angulo  ... 
Joh'ne  fir  Ric'i    . . . 
Joh'ne  p'poi'to     ... 
Joh'ne  Geffrey     ... 
Adam  b'bazonn   . . . 
Alic'ux'  Walt'i  ... 
Joh'ne  de  Stonhull 
Adam  de  Oudeby 
Rog'o  p'poi'to 
Rob'to  Thory       ... 


ly 


vj 

Xlllj 
X 

xij 

X 
XV 

xviij 
xiiij 

XX 

viij 


XVJ 

llj 

VJ 

IJ 

VJ 

IJ 

IX 

Sm' 


xls.      ijd. 


Nousolee  (Noseley). 


Rog'o  Mortmany=5^ 
Galfr'o  lessy 
Simon'  atte  lane  . . . 
Ranulpho  de  Gloston' 
Hug'fil'Petr       ... 
Joh'e  Counseil     ... 
Emma  le  Coup'e 
Rob'to  le  Coup'e 
Ric'o  fil'  Math'i  ... 
Galfr'o  le  Smyth 


Sm' 


s. 

d. 

XX 

xj 

llj 

vy 

IJ 

VJ 

IJ 

y 

IJ 

VJ 

llj 

VllJ 

ly 

y 

ly 

ly 

y 

ly 

ly 

viy 

Iviijs. 


*  Roger  de  Martivall,  lord  of  Noseley,  Bishop  of  Salisbury  1315,  died  14  March  1329. 
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Hug'  de  Morle     . . . 
Eeginald'  Eidel   ... 
Joh'e  Gycok' 
Adam  Herigoon  ... 
Will'mo  Ridel     ... 
Agn'  Norman 
Elianor'  Ridel'     . . . 
Adam  le  Clerk'    ... 
Rog'o  broun 
Joh'ne  Throsshere 
Andr'  fabr' 
Rob'to  Rolleston' 
Will'mo  le  Clerck' 


Goucheby  (Goadby). 


iij 

vj 

ij 

vj 

iij 

ij 

ij 

ij 

lij 

V 

iij 

xij 

vij 

vij  0 

ij 

vj 

ij 

vj 

xij 

Sm' 


xxxs. 


vjd.  o' 


Horin'g  Wold  (Horninghold). 


Ric'o  p'poi'to 
Joh'ne  G^nnok'   ... 
Eob'to  Wytlook'... 
Simon'  A  chill'      ... 
Rob'to  fabr' 
Joh'e  de  Eston'    ... 
Joh'ne  bate 
Will'mo  benet'     . . . 
Joh'e  bolyf 
Rog'o  de  Kibbeworth' 
Elya  Harald 
Reginald  de  kendale 
Ric'o  Harald 
Will'mo  de  beleg^ue 
Will'mo  le  Smyth 
Hug' Harald 
Joh'ne  Powe 


Sm' 


Will'mo  Curzon' 
Rob'to  de  Mousele 
Elena  de  Mous'    . . . 
Thom'  de  Lobenh^m 
Will'mo  Cli'co     ... 


Mousele  (Mowsley). 


s. 

d. 

iij 

viij 

iij 

J 

ij 

V 

ij 

vj 

iij 

ij 

ij 

iij 

XX 

XX 

ij 

vj 

XX 

iij 

ij 

ij 

J 

iy 

lij 

iij 

xliijs.     vjd. 


ij 

V 


d. 


XIJ 
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Rob'to  de  Lobenh^m 
Petro  de  kibbeworth 
Ancellm'o  b'deyn 
Will'mo  ad  g®ne  . . . 
Rob'to  Aleyn 
Galfr'o  Seyntes    ... 
Galfr'o  de  Ilueston' 
Anable  Haldeyn 
Petr'  de  Stretton' 
GilVtoFabr' 
Tbom'  fir  Rog'i  ... 
Will'mo  Carpent' 
Joh'ne  Carpent'  ... 
Henr'  Taillour 


s. 

d. 

iij 

vj 

ix 

iij 

xij 

XX 

xij 

^ij 

1 1 

xviij 

\\ 

xviij 

iiy 

iii.i 

vj 

xxiij 

XX 

Sm' 


xliiijs. 


Thorp  juxa  Langeton.' 


d. 


Ric'o  Ram 

. . .          ...          . . . 

iiij 

Joh'ne  Ayer 

V 

j(») 

Will'mo  fir  Simon' 

. . .          ...          . . . 

iij 

X 

Will'mo  Ilger      ... 

. . .          ...          . . . 

Henr'Holdyn      ... 

Henr'fil'Joh'      ... 

... 

iiij 

iij 

Joh'ne  West 

iij 

Rob'to  baronn     . . . 

... 

ij 

vj 

Rob'to  Salueyn    ... 

Sm' 
Wistowe. 

ij 

xxxs. 

iijd.  ( 

s. 

d. 

Rad'o  de  Hastyng' 

. . .        ...        . . . 

vj 

Joh'ne  Wawt'      ... 

. . .        ...        . . . 

xiij 

Will'mo  fil'  Rob'i  p'po'i 

... 

ij 

vj  m 

Rob'to  Port' 

...        ...        . . . 

ij 

Rob'to  fil'  Rob'ti  p'po'i 

... 

xix 

Galfr'o  Gilbe       ... 

... 

ij 

Rob'to  knyth       ... 

. .. 

ij 

Joh'e  de  la  grene 

... 

XX 

Ric'o  Prechere     ... 

. . .        ...        . . . 

xvj 

Galfr'o  bateman   . . . 

...        ...        . . . 

'"^ij 

Auit'  de  Shanketon' 

Sm' 

iij 

XXVf 
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Flekeneye. 


Will'mo  Steyn 

Eob'to  de  kibbeworth     . . 

iij 
iij 

Nich'o  Frere        

i j 

WilFmo  Ordrich' ... 

iij 

Joh'ne  Derma'     ... 

xij 

Thorn'  de  beiiestou' 

... 

xviij 

Heur'  Derm  on     ... 

ij 

Galfr'oAley'        

Joh'ne  Maihen     ... 

iiij 
ij 

Will'mo  de  Eston 

ij 

Thorn'  Pilgrym 

Will'mo  Vrkete' 

iij 
iij 

vj 

8m' 
l'  (Stonton 

xxxs 

ijd 

Stontoi 

Wyville). 

s. 

d. 

Eob'toWyuill 

Eob'to  g'-^unt        

vj 
ij 

vj 
vj 

Joh'ne  Chapman... 
Joh'ne  fabr' 

iij 
ij 

ij 

Rob'tofelot'         

ij 

vj 

Rob'to  le  Coup'e 

Will'mo  le  Eeue 

XV 
XV 

Joh'ne  le  Spens'  ... 
Will'mo  Ward     ... 

ij 
ij 

iij 
iij 

Rob'to  attep'sones 

Sm' 
gton'  (Kn 

V 

vj 

xxixs. 

vjd 

Cnossyn 

ossington). 

s. 

d. 

Alic'  gernonn 
Rad'o  de  Xowers... 

. 

iiij 

V 

xj 

lllj 

Joh'ne  fir  WiU'mi 

iij 

— Albred              

ij 

Joh'e  fir  Ric'i      

xxij 

ISrich'o  herblot' 

. 

... 

xiij 

Will'mo  le  Reue 

. 

... 

xxj 

Rob'to  Attebrok' 

Sm' 

xij 

xxs. 

xjd 
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StokfastOU  (Stockerston). 


Joh'e  de  boyiiill  ... 
Eob'to  fir  Thorn'... 
Petroiiiir  Wade  . . . 
Will'moWade    ... 
Thorn'  brock' 
Rob'to  Peryn 
Eob'to  Wade 
Thorn'  bercar' 
Joh'ne  Wade 
Thoma  Wade 


Sm' 


Crawenho  (Cranoe). 


Joh'e  de  boyuill  . . . 
Will'mo  breton    ... 
Thorn'  Janyn 
Will'o  de  Egynton' 
Will'mo  gyron     ... 
Will'mo  fil'  Nich'i 
Joh'e  Chan'birleyn 
Joh'e  Eustac' 
Eog'o  fir  Eustac'... 
Will'mo  fir  Ead'i 


xij 


Sm' 


Medburne. 


Thom'  de  Chaworth 
Joh'e  de  Medburne 
Alex'  de  brot' 
Thom'  de  Crassale 
Joh'e  le  Parker    ... 
Walt'o  de  hemygton' 
Walt'oPirly 
Agn'  de  Londoniis 
Will'mo  le  Carect' 
Ead'o  Carpount'  ... 
Eic'o  corueyser    , . . 
Ead'o  de  Preston' 


d. 
xij 


d. 

xij 
vj 
xij 
xij 
ix 

xij 
vj 

XV 

vj 


s.         d. 
XV     viij 
xiiij 

X 

ij 
xvnj 

ij       vj 
iij 
ij 
xviij 

ij 
iij 
iij       vj 
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Will'mo  le  Taillour 
WilFmo  le  Spens' 
Rob'to  Chapman 
Joh'e  de  Tilton'   ... 
Rob'to  Ade 
Alex'  Odard 
Rob'to  fir  Walt'i 
Hug'leWyth'     ... 
Walt'o  Norman  ... 
Alio'  Chapman    ... 
Mabil'  atte  Medue 
Agn'  ux'  Ric'i  fil'  Steph'i 
Agn'  Martyn 
Rob'to  de  Waldeyn 


s. 

d. 

XVJ 

IJ 

vj 

XVllJ 

^J 

vj 

y 

vj 

iij 

lllj 

y 

XVllJ 

XTJ 

iiij 

1".] 

X 

iiy 

iij 

ij 

Sm' 


iiiji^'  xvijs. 


Thedyngwerth '. 


Rog'o  Hymayns  ... 
Joh'e.  .  .  .  Rit'  •'.., 
Henr'le  Taillour.. 
Thorn'  Warner     ... 
Thorn'  sup'  Monte' 
Walt'o  bisshop'    . . . 
Nich'o  le  Taillour 
Joh'e  de  Mousele 
Joh'e  de  Pirye     . . . 
Henr'  Godknaue... 
Henr'  bonde 
Rob'to 'fir  Thom'.. 
Will'mo  Sibile     ... 


Sm' 


s. 

d. 

V 

vj 

V 

ix 

vj 

XV 

xiiij 

xxj  ob'  q" 

V 

iiij         q" 

iiij 

iij 

iij 

vj 

iij 

iij 

xiiij 

vj 


xlviijs. 


Smetheton'  Westerby. 


Rog'o  White 
Will'mo  Mantild. 
Galfr'o  F-'^unceys. 
Joh'e  le  Ferour  . 
Joh'e  Aylewold  . 
Rob'to  de  leyte    . 


s. 

d. 

llj 

VUJ 

"J 

VllJ 

V 

lllj 

llj 

V 
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Wiirmo  Chapman 
Joh'e  P'Moimter 
Will'mo  fir  Mabiir 
Rob'to  Hardekyn 
WiU'mo  Dauntelot' 
Will'mo  Asteyn  ... 
Will'mo  Faukoun 


d. 


xvnj 

xviij 

xviij 

xvj 

X 


Sm' 


XXXVIJS. 


Guthmon'dele  (Gumley). 


Thom'  Maimtel'  ... 
Rog'o  buttecourt... 
Magr'o  Nich'o  Vnfrey 
Will'mo  ;N"oreys  . . . 
Joh'e  Aleyn 
Joh'e  de  Clipston* 
Walt'o  Hert 
Nich'o  de  Ilueston' 
Joh'e  deWolde  ... 
Henr'  Jurdan 
Rog'o  beremau     . . . 
Henr' le  Clerk'     ... 


vj 

ij 

iiij 

vj 

ij 

ij 

iJ 

ij 

iij 

iij 

liij 


"J 
iiij  q^^ 

iiij 
vj 


VJ 


Sm' 


xls.      ijd.  q" 


Haliot'  (Holy  Oakesj. 


Joh'e  de  Hellowe 
Henr'  Eussel 
Rob'to  Nichol      ... 
Henr' fil' Rog'i    ... 
bened'co  de  Haliot' 
Henr'  Vincent 
WiU'mo  Jurdan  . . . 
Joh'e  le  Clerk'     ... 


Sm' 


Gloriston  (Glooston). 


Marg'  ux'  Joh'  Harington' 
Rob'to  p'poi'to     ... 


vij 

ij 

ij 

iiij 


d. 

vj 
xviij 
iiij  q" 

iij 

vj 

xq" 
xiiij 


jd.  o' 
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Rob'to  Hunte 
Rob'to  Car^t' 
Rad'o  Wete 
WiU'mo  broun     . . . 
Rob'to  de  Trosogh' 


s. 


d. 


Sm' 

xxs. 

Keythorp' 

s. 

d. 

WiU'mo  de  saufton' 

viij 

q" 

Marg'ia  de  Tilton' 

... 

viij 

Alio'  Dauy 

... 

iiij 

o'  q^^ 

Joh'e  le  Peyntou' 

... 

xiij 

Wiirmo  fir  Will'i 

...        ... 

ij 

"ij 

Joh'ne  Dauy 



xij 

Sm' 


xxiiijs.     vjd. 


Euynton'  (Evington). 


D'no  Ric'o  de  Grey 

s. 

X 

d. 

Joh'e  de  Euynton' 

Ric'o  fir  Hug'      

Will'mo  fir  Hug' 

iiij 
lllj 
y j 

vo' 

vj  o' 

vo 

Thorn' Mantyl     

Thorn'  en  le  Wro 

viij 
iij 

vij  o' 
iiij  o' 

Joh'e  d'ico          

X 

V 

Joh'e  Alyy 
Joh'e  balle 

ij 

Vlj 

xj  o' 
viij  0 

Thorn'  le  Fissher... 

vij 

ix 

Henr'  fil'  p'poi'    ... 

Rob'to  Mantyl 

John^  Prest 

xiij 
iij 

Vllj 

ij 
vo' 

WiU'mo  bole 

iiij 

j 

Joh'e  fir  p'po'i     ... 
Ric'o  Monke        

Sm' 

iij 
iJ 

Cs. 

jd. 

q" 


qu 


q" 
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Stretton'  (Stretton  Magna). 


Sm' 


d. 


Eob'to  de  Stretton' 

V 

Joh'e  Heyrek' 

xxij 

Ric'o  fir  Jiion'     ... 

xij 

Rob'to  Palmere 

xvij 

Walt'o  ad  eccam' ... 

ij     viij 

Walt'o  Sanney     ... 

xvij 

Thorn' Capll'o      

XV 

Rog'ofil'Ph'i      

iij     viij 

xviijs.     iijd. 


Blaston' 


Joh'edeHolt      ... 
Hug'  de  Notingham 
Thorn'  de  blaston' 
Hug'  Godman 
Joh'e  Moris 
Will'mo  Mauntel 
Joh'e  Aft'e 
Eic'o  Makehayt  ... 
Will'mo  Arm 


s. 

d. 

iiy 

VJ 

vij 

VJ 

vj 

vj 

VJ 

vij 

ly 

J    0 

VJ 

VJ 

y 

iiy 

VJ 

Sm' 


xlvijs.    vijd.  ob' 


P'ua  Stretton' 


s. 

d. 

Rio'o  bonde 

ij 

Will'mo  leuerich' 

V 

viij 

Hug'  de  Houghton' 

xvj 

Isold  Randolf     

iij 

Will'mo  de  Houghton'    ... 

xiiij 

Amit'  ad  Aulam  ... 

V 

viij 

Joh'e  fir  Eob'i  Sim'ond  ... 

XX 

Rob'to  atte  Wolde          

ij 

Will'mo  loeteby  ... 

xviij 

Sm' 


xxmjs. 
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Suburbio'  leyc* 

Will'iuo  de  Eollestou'     ... 
Rob'to  de  V'^iindesLon'     ... 
Amit'  de  Rochele 
Eob'to  Power 
Joh'e  de  Sallowe... 
Henr'  de  Assheby 
Joh'e  de  Wylughby 
Joh'e  de  Lydynton' 
Joh'e  de  Foxton'... 


s. 


d. 


Magr 


Joh'e  C'co 


ij 
iiij 

xviij 

y 

V       vj 
xij 


Sm' 


Will'mo  de  babbeg^ue 
Will'mo  Pernel  ... 
Joh'e  Templer  . . . 
Rob'to  Maihen  ... 
Rob'to  biyetonn  ... 
Agn'  le  Hunte  . . . 
Thorn' fir  Rob'i  ... 
Will'mo  P'uel      ... 


Sm' 


Scrapetoft. 


Joh'e  Attekyrke  . . . 
Joh'e  Elianore 
Rob'to  le  Kellere... 
Ric'olkot' 
Ric  0  inyewro 
Will'mo  fir  Thom' 
Joh'e  broun 
Agn'  que  fuit  ux'  Joh' 
Joh'e  in  yewro     . . . 
Rob'to  fir  p'poi'  . . . 
Rob'to  de  Spkeleye 
Will'mo  fil'  Rob'ti 
Ric'o  le  Smyth    . . . 
Walt'o  fil'  Rob'ti 


Sm* 


xxviijs. 

0.       s. 

d. 

ij 

iij 

iij 

vj 

ij 

V 

vj 

ij 

iiij 

X 

x 

xxs. 

s. 

d. 

xiiij 

xiij 

ix 

ij 

X 

iij 

jo' 

V 

V 

vij 

ij 

vj 

nij 

ix 

ij 

ij 

ij 

xj 

XX 

ij 

vj 

xviij 

xxxixs. 

,    iiijd.  0^ 
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Schanketon'  (Shangton). 


Johir^  de  Wylughby 
Joh'edeWell      ... 
Will'mo  Togod    . . . 
Rob'to  Godale 
Will'mo  Jauniiill 
Rob'to  Attekyne... 


Sm' 


s. 

d. 

XUJ 

lllj 

ly 

"ij 

1.1 

V 

vj 

'1.1 

IJ 

xxxjs. 


Neuton'  (Newton  Harcourt). 


Ph'o  de  HardeshuU 
Kad'o  Smyth 
Ric'o  Huberd 
Thom' Warde      ... 
Rog'oWych' 
Petr'  de  XJlseby   ... 
Job'e  Smyth 
Rog'o  Mercere 
Rad'o  de  Thirneby 


Rob'to  benet' 
Rob'to  fir  Reginaldi 
Henr'  fi'  Joh' 
Henr'  Randolf    ... 
bened'co  fil'  Rob'i 
Will'mo  Walkeleyii 
Rob'to  fir  Thorn'... 
Joh'e  fir  Rob'i     . 
Rob'to  Gower 
Rob'to  fil'  Rob'i  ... 


s. 

d. 

... 

vij 

ij  o'  q^ 

... 

i"j 

o'  q" 

... 

iij 

iij  o'  q" 

... 

ij 

iiij      q" 

... 

V 

V      q" 

... 

iiij 

iiij       q^^ 

... 

viij 

iij  o'  q" 

... 

i.i 

viij 

... 

iij 

viij 

Sm' 

xls. 

iiijd.  o'  q" 

Estlangeton". 

s. 

d. 

... 

iiij 

vj 

... 

iiJ 

... 

iij 

iij 

... 

ij 

vj 

... 

ij 

ix 

... 

ij 

vj 

... 

iij 

xvij 

... 

ij 

liij 

V 

lij 

Sm' 


xxxs.     vjd. 


Rob'to  Domer 
Joh'e  fir  Thom' 


Eston'  (Easton  Magna). 


s. 

ix 

iiij 


d. 
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Ric'o  F^unceys     ... 
Eob'to  broun 
Ric'o  Offcher 
Ric'o  Myecroftes... 
Joli'e  Sim'ondes  ... 
Hug'  de  Codyngh-'^m 
Joh'e  le  bonde     ... 
Joh'e  broun 
Will'mo  Peceman 
John^  de  Northwyk' 
Will'mo  Joilyn    ... 
Rad'o  ad  eccam'  . . . 
Rog'o  Seyntelis    ... 
Ric'o  Cous 
Rob 'to  de  barnak' 
Petr'  de  Pr'steg^ue 

Joh'e  Nel 

Rob 'to  Attewell  ... 
Joh'e  Attewell 
Will'mo  Otyn      ... 
Will'mo  Dolbe    ... 


vj 
vj 
iij 
vj 
vj 

iiij 
iij 
iij 

Vllj 

viij 
ij 
ij 


XVll] 

xviij 

xviij 

iij 


XV 


XXJ 


Sm' 

Billesdon.' 


.iiij^^-  xvs.     ixd. 


Alb'te  de  leyc'     ... 
Joh'e  Child 
Thorn'  de  Norton' 
Joh'e  Attekyrke  . . . 
Joh'e  de  Wulston' 
thorn' burdet       ... 
Henr'  Rogg' 
Thom'  Page 
Joh'e  F'^unceys    . . . 
Rob 'to  Macekyn  . . . 
Joh'e  Glyde 
Will'mo  burdet    ... 
.  Will'mo  Hulle     ... 
Juon'  Harald 
Joh'e  fir  Rad'i     . . . 
Will'mo  Faukous 


s= 

d. 

vj 

viij 

uj 

iij 

iij 

vj 

iij 

vj 

ij 

vj 

iij 

ij 

iij 

vj 

ij 

vj 

iij 

iij 

ij 
xviij 

ij        vj 


Sm' 


xlvjs.      ijd. 
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Joh'e  Wake 
Will'mo  Milot'    .. 
Will'mo  bonde    .. 
Eob'to  bonde 
Joh'e  Attewell     . . 
Simon"  Wake 
Joh'e  de  Stretton' 
Joh'e  kempe 
Rob 'to  Henr' 
Eic'o  Osberne 
Rad'o  Wake 
Rob'to  Capoll 
Nich'o  Harm 
Eic'o  Coup'e 
Joh'e  Faukener   .. 


Galby. 


Sm 


s. 


iiij 


xvnj 

XV  iij  q" 
xij 

xviij 


xvnj 
xviij 


xxxiijs.     vjd.  q" 


Kibbeworth  (Kibworth  Harcourt). 

s. 


Joh'e  Ayroun 
Eob'to  Heyne 
Will'mo  le  Feure 
Hug'  Harecourt  . . , 
Eob'to  broun 
Eob'to  Heyne 
Eog'o  PoUe 
Joh'e  Wade 
Will'mo  Chapman 
Will'mo  Heyne   .. 
Nich'o  Harecourt 


iij 
ij 
iij 
1) 
vij 
vij 

111] 


d. 

xij 

v 

xxj 

iij 

V 

J 

xj 
vj 
vj 

vj 


Sm' 


iij     vnj 
xljs. 


PiCWeir  (Pick well). 
Thom'  Cursonn   ... 
Joh'e  de  Saxilby 
Will'mo  Palm'e   ... 
Thom'  de  Medburne 
Alic'  q'  fuit  ux'  Eog'i  bel 
Thom'  Coyntise  ... 

Walt'o  Sharp'      

Walt'o  Martyn 

Sm' 


s. 

d. 

vj 

vj 

v 

1) 

lllj 

IJ 

IJ 

vj 

VllJ 

J 

lllj 

IJ 

J 

xij 


xxxiijs.     vjd. 
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Oseleston'  (Owston). 

s. 

d. 

Willmo  Mote      ... 

. . 

iiij 

V 

Simon  de  barkeby 

.. 

iiij 

iij 

Joli'e  de  Thorp'  ... 

.. 

ii.i 

iiij 

^larg'ia  de  Wychcok' 

.. 

^viij 

Joh'e  Matheu 

. . 

iij 

iiij 

Rog'o  fir  Rob'ti  ... 

.. 

siviij 

Walt'o  Matheu    ... 

.. 

ij 

vj 

Willmo  bate 

iij 

viij 

Nich'o  Mathew   ... 

Sm' 
RoUeston'. 

xvj 

xxvs. 

xd. 

s. 

d. 

Will'mo  Attewell 

iij 

bartholomeo  Radolf 

...        ... 

vj 

Willmo  Attekyrke 

V 

Will'mo  Gilb't     ... 

.. 

iiij 

Joh'e  fir  Rob'ti  ... 

• .        ...        ... 

V 

Rad'o  de  Goudeby 

.. 

V 

Will'mo  Saleman 

. . 

iiij 

Rad'o  fir  Rob'ti  ... 

...        ... 

iij 

Will'mo  Atteplawe 

V 

Joh'e  kyrkedonne 

iiij 

Wiirmo  fir  Rob'i 

iij 

Sm' 

xlvijs. 

Fr 

yseby  (Frisby). 

s. 

d. 

Magr'o  s'ci  Joh'  de  leyc' 

. . 

iiij 

Rob'to  de  kent'   . . . 

.. 

xvj 

Ric'o  de  blaby     . . . 

ij 

Joh'e  Carpent'     ... 

.. 

ij 

Joh'e  Penne 

Sm' 

vij  q" 

ixs 

xjd.  q" 

] 

Lubenham. 

s. 

d. 

Rad'o  Malesors    ... 

... 

X 

Thorn'  Hulot'       . . . 

. . 

vj 

Elianora . . . 

. . . 

iiij 

WiU'mo  fir  Edmu'di 

. . .        ...        ... 

ij 

viij 

Ric'o  Glademan  ... 

ij 

vj 

Joh'e  Roy 

. .. 

ij 

Rob'to  Wymond' 



vj 
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Will'mo  de  S  co  Hillar' 
Will'mo  fir  Hug' 
Walt'o  ad  eccam'... 
Hug'  Swan 
Will'mo  lyf 
Joli'e  Pek' 
Walt'o  fil'  Rob'i... 
Wilt'mo  de  broghto' 
Ros'o  fir  Hu<Tj'     ... 
Rico  de  broghto'  . . . 
Will'mo  fir  Rog'i 


s. 
vj 
vj 
iij 
iij 

V 

ij 

V 

iiij 
liy 


d. 


^\] 


Sm' 


ly^ 


xvs.  viijd. 


Boresworth  (Husband's  Bosworth). 

s. 


Joli'e  Stok' 
Will'mo  Attewell 
Rog'o  Vitor 
Rob'to  Charite 
Will'mo  Rowes 
Ric'o  Aukeal 
Joh'e  Wynd 
Thorn'  le  Cu 
felic'  Aboueyeton 
Adam  Pakeman 
Edith'  Sty  word 
Alano  Julian 
Joh'e  fir  Sarr' 
Alano  Fabr' 
Joh'e  Cok' 
Simon'  Wynd 
Henr'  de  Sulby 
Adam  Aboyeton' 
Ric'o  Wynd 
Ric'o  Pabenh^'^m 
Rob'to  de  barton 
Thom'  Pykeronn 
Hug'  le  Monner 
Rog'o  fir  Rog'i 
Rog'o  de  Walton 
Henr'  Sim'ond 
Joh'e  Julian 
Adam  ad  Fonte' 
Will'mo  Wynd 


V 

iiij 
ii] 
i.i 
ij 


1] 
ij 


d. 

vj 

vj 
vj 
iij 

XVllj 


XIX 

XV iij  q" 
xviij  q" 


xy 

xviij  o' 

XX 

xxij 
xxij 
xvj 

XV 
XV 

■^ij 

XVllj 

xy 
xviij  o' 
xviij  o' 


q" 


Sm' 


lixs.     ijd. 
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Norton*  (King's  Norton), 


s. 

d. 

Eob'to  de  Norton' 

. 

iij 

Ead'ofil'Eob'i    ... 

... 

xij 

Joh'e  de  Norton' 

... 

ij 

Joh'e  Capeir 

^'ij 

Eob'to  fir  RoVi  ... 

i.i 

Henr'  Haunfrey  ... 

vj 

Thorn'  bonde 

Sm' 
Welh^-m. 

vj 

xs. 

s. 

d. 

Thorn'  basset 

. 

viij 

Petr' de  Weston'... • 

.. 

iij 

vj 

Hug' le  Shep'de  ... 

V 

Eic'o  Dod 

ij 

ix 

Joh'e  de  broghton' 

iij 

Will'mo  Dauy     ... 

ij 

J 

Joh'e  Scot' 

. 

XX 

Hug'  Eichard 

xix 

Thorn'  Petyt 

XX 

Adam  fil'  Joh'     ... 

ij 

V 

Thorn' Cok' 

ij 

V 

Sm' 

l'  (Ilston-on-th 

.    xxxiiijs. 

j<i. 

Iluestoi 

le-Hill). 

s. 

d. 

Will'mo  Ode 

xiij  o' 

Henr'  Penne 

iij 

Emma  vidua 

ij 

Eic'o  Aleyn 

iij 

vj 

Hug'  Aleyn 

iij 

vj 

Amit'  vidua 

i] 

Will'mo  de  Draughton'  . 

ix 

Joh'e  fir  EoVi     ... 

iij 

viij 

Joh'e  bunt' 

ij 

iij  o'  q" 

Will'mo  Attekyrke 

Sm' 

ij 

xj 

xxiiijs. 

ixd.  q" 
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Ing'Wardeby  (Ingarsby). 


Joli'e  de  Aunguill 

ij 

Hug'  de  bascote  ... 

xij 

Kich'o  de  Wyuillisle 

xij 

Nich'o  do  lillyngsto'        

xij 

Joh'e  Goneware  ... 

xviii 

Joh'e  Clement' 

ix 

Joh'e  Ag'neys 

ix 

Sm' 

viijs 

Hauerbergh'  (Market  Harborough) 

d. 

Ric'ode  Stonton'... 

iij 

Will 'mo  de  Godesalue     ... 

''^j 

Rob'to  Waryn 

xij 

Hug' Luff'            

ij 

Will'mo  de  Corby           

xij 

Joh'e  Glademan  ... 

iij 

Walt'o  bate         

iij 

Thorn'  Eeigner     ... 

V 

Thorn'  bate 

ij 

Thorn'  de  Eanesby 

iiij 

Rog'o  de  Thedyng worth... 

ix 

Oliua  Kyng' 

V 

Joh'e  berth' 

iiij 

Galfr'o  de  Cotes 

iiij 

Joh'e  Andrew 

iij 

vj 

Will'mo  Mayners 

^ij 

Rog'o  Cribtien 

V 

Rog'o  Robyn 

'^ij 

Ric'o  Robyn 

iij 

Hesteln'  Andrew... 

iiii 

Rog'o  Andrew     ... 

ij 

Joh'e  lue 

ij 

Rog'o  Mayner 

ij 

Ric'o  de  O.sendon' 

xij 

Thorn' kyng'         

V 

Galfr'o  Zonge 

xij 

Thorn' fir  Hug' 

xij 

Thom'fil'  Thorn',..       

xij 

Sm*         ...        ii 

ijii. 
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Stokton'  (Stoughton). 

s.        d. 

Ead'o  Grym         ij 

Margr' Friday      vj 

Nich'o  de  Friseby           xv 

Joh'e  Osebonde ij        vj 

Joh'e  Flory          v 

Will'moEdyth' ij 

Ead'o  de  biisseby             ij 

Joh'e  Hugheman...          ...          ...          ...  ij 

Thorn' le  Warde iij      iiij 

Hughe  Hugheman           iij 

Eog'o  le  Spire      iij 

Steph'o  de  Hemynton' ij 

Joh'e  adPir'        ...  ij 

Joh'e  baldewyne iij 

Eog'o  sup' Monte'            xij 

Sm'         ...  xls.       jd. 


Slauston'  Okthorp'  (Slawston  &  Othorpe). 

s.        d. 

Eic'o  Attecros      iij       vj 

Joh'e  de  GreyuiU  iij       vj 

Eob'to  de  Horpol  iiij      iiij 

Galfr'oAlbe         iiij 

Joh'e  de  Gissyng  j  mV 

Eob'to  de  Okthory'         x      iiij  q" 

Henr' fil'  Hawis iij        ix 

Eog'o  de  Pikering  ij 


Sm'  ...       xliiijs.     ixd.  q" 


Burton'  Nouerey  (Burton  Overy). 


Nich'o  de  Noueray 
Joh'e  de  Noueray 
Eog'o  Lucy 
Joh'e  Sy word 
Joh'e  Wrask' 
Eob'to  gamyl 
Nich'o  Fab' 
Petr' gamyl 


s. 

d. 

lllj 

V.1 

ly 

VJ 

ly 

VJ 

iij 

VJ 

iij 

VJ 

ij 

VJ 

ij 

VJ 

1.1 

VJ 
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Alex'  fil'  Oliu'i 
Will'mo  Syword 
Oliu'o  Ing'th 
Eic'o  Ing'th 
Adam  de  glen 
Will'mo  de  glen 
Eog'o  le  Smyth' 
Joh'e  fil'  Will'mi 


s. 

d. 

IJ 

vj 

1] 

VJ 

IJ 

1.1 

IJ 

IJ 

IJ 

IX 


Sm' 


xljs.     ixd. 


Hoghton'  (Houghton-on-the-Hill). 


Will'mo  fir  Simon' 

i j 

Henr'fil'  Henr' 

i  j 

Will'mo  Cl'ico     

xvj 

Joh'e  de  boneton' 

ij       iij 

Will'mo  leReue 

V 

Magr'Rad'o         

vij 

Will'mo  Steuene 

iij 

Will'mo  fil' Simon' 

xij 

Joh'e  fil'  Petr'     

xij 

Henr' fil' Thorn' 

XX 

Joh'e  in  le  Wroo. . . 

xij 

Will'mo  on  le  Wroo 

ij       ix 

Sn 

i'          ...        xxxs 

Sma  to^l  Ret'  Hundr' 

de  Gertre 

...     Cxxiiijii  xs.  viii 

GUTHLAXTON    HUNDRED. 

In  Domesday  Book,  Leicestershire  was  divided  into  four 
Hundreds  or  Wapentakes,  namely,  Franlund  Wapentake,  Geretreu 
Wapentake,  Gutlacistan  Wapentake,  and  Gosencote  Wapentake. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  1346,  the  two  latter  Hundreds  were 
subdivided,  Goscote  being  divided  into  East  and  West,  and 
Guthlaxton  into  Guthlaxton  and  Sparkenhoe  Hundreds.  This 
division  has  continued  ever  since. 

In  the  Subsidy  Roll  of  1327  the  modern  Hundreds  of  Guthlaxton 
and  Sparkenhoe  are  of  course  both  included  in  the  ancient  Hundred 
of  Guthlaxton.    After  the  modern  name  of  each  place  in  parentheses, 
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will  be  found  Guth.  or  Sp.^  to  show  whether  it  is  now  included  in 
the  Hundred  of  Guthlaxton  or  in  that  of  Sparkenhoe. 

On  comparing  the  places  named  in  the  Hundred  of  Guthlaxton 
in  the  Subsidy  Eoll  with  those  included  therein  at  the  present  time, 
we  miss  Appleby  Magna,  Thornton,  and  Stanford,  and  also 
several  hamlets  or  chapelries,  which,  however,  may  be  included 
in  their  mother  parishes.  Some  portions,  however,  of  the  membranes 
seem  to  be  missing,  which  may  account  for  the  omission  of  these 
places.  Hinckley  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  town  of  any  great 
importance  in  1327,  there  being  but  fifteen  persons  named,  who 
were  assessed  at  35s.  3d. ;  and  in  Hinckley  Bond  only  eleven 
persons,  and  the  assessment  32s.  Id. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  identify  some  of  the  persons  named 
in  the  Roll,  and  this  extra  matter  has  been  given  in  the  form  of  notes. 

Amongst  the  more  important  persons  named  in  the  Roll  for 
Guthlaxton  Hundred  are  :-  Henry  Danet  of  Bromkinsthorpe,  John 
and  Robert  de  Cateby  of  Cadeby,  William  and  Thomas  Moton  of 
Peckleton,  Robert  Corbet  of  Siblesdon,  Philip  Columbar  of  Nailstone, 
Maud  de  Whenlesberewe  of  Wellsborough,  John  and  Thomas 
Spigurnel  of  Dadlington,  Isabell  Hastyngs  of  Barwell,  Thomas  de 
Whenlesberwe  and  Lucia  de  Heusy  of  Fenny  Drayton,  Hugh  and 
Ala  Turvill  of  Il^ormanton  Turville,  Margery  Gobyonn  of  Knaptoft, 
Margery  Charneles  of  Snareston,  Robert  de  Campania  of  Thurlaston, 
Alice  de  Clynton  of  UUesthorp,  Richard  de  Perers  of  Gopsal,  John 
de  Herdewyk  of  Lindley,  William  le  Neucomen  of  Shenton,  John 
Harecourt  of  Market  Bosworth,  Philip  Columber  of  Ibstock,  the 
Earl  of  Lancaster  and  William  de  Nevill  of  Earl  Shilton,  Hugh  de 
Nevill  of  Upton,  Henry  Dowel  of  Barleston,  Simon  Basset  and 
John  Hunt  of  Sapcote,  Ralph  Mallore  of  Kirkby  Mallory,  John 
Chaynel  of  Sutton  Cheney,  Robert  Charneles  of  Odstone,  William 
le  Botiler  of  Narborough,  Robert  and  Richard  Burdet  of  Sheepy 
Magna,  Philip  de  Nevill  and  Richard  Palmer  of  Enderby,  William 
de  Herle  of  Braunston,  William  de  Cotes  of  Ashby  Parva,  Master 
of  St.  John's  Hospital  at  Leicester  and  Richard  Burdet  of  Cosby, 
Lucia  Martel  of  Kilby,  Henry  de  Percy  of  Foston,  Ralph  de  Oxendon 
of  Peathing  Parva,  William  and  Simon  Flammill  of  Aston  Flamville, 
the  Lady  de  Burbach  of  Burbach,  William  Mortimer  of  Sharnford, 
John  Ammory  of  Frowlesworth,  William  and  John  de  Pulteneye 
of  Shawell,  Sir  Thomas  de  Astleleye  of  Broughton  Astley,  Philip 
de  Hardeshull  of  Pulteney,  Robert  Burdet  of  Huncote,  Walter  de 
Montegomery  of  Norton-juxta-Twycross,  William  del  Plaunch  and 
William  Danet  of  Claybrook,  Hugh  de  Blaby  of  Blaby,  Henry 
Earl  of  Lancaster  and  Robert  Campionn  of  Desford,  William  de 
Shepeye  of  Shakerston,  and  Elizabeth  de  Burgh,  the  Master  of 
St.  John's  Hospital,  and  Nicholas  de  Bredon  of  Lutterworth. 
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HUNDR'   DE   GUTHLAXTON'. 
Dunton'  (Dimton  Bassett.i     Guth.) 


Eado'  le  Puotes 
Joh'e  de  Craft 
Will'mo  Frene 
Alic'  Giberd 
Eic'o  bonne 
Matild'  Eynor' 
Thorn'  de  Morton' 
Rad'o  Roberd 
Eog'o  knotes 
Hug'  de  Coten' 
Henr'  fil'  Julian 
Joh'e  ad  fonte' 
Rad'o  ad  capell' 
Will'mo  le  Orped 
Rad'o  Roger 
Prior'  de  Canewell 


11) 
iij 


"J 
ij 

iij 


XVllJ 

vj 
xij 

xij 
xij 

xviij 
xviij 


xij 
xij 


Sm' 


XXXIJS. 


p'b' 


Lubosthorp' 

(Lubbesthorpe,  a  chapelry  of  Aylestone. 


Sp.) 


Mag'ro  S'ci  Joh'  Leyc' 
Rob'to  de  Barkeby 
Joh'e  de  Defford... 
Galfr'o  de  Thorp' 
Joh'e  Reynald 
Joh'e  le  Wrighte... 
Will'mo  Aboyeton' 
Joh'e  fil'  Pet^niir 
Rog'o  Wodeward 


Sm' 


s. 
lij 

ij 
iij 

iij 

iij 
ij 
ij 


xxs. 


xy 


xij 


p'b' 


1.  [DUNTON  BASSET.-Geva,  daughter  of  Hugh  Lupus  Earl  of  Chester,  and  wife  of  Sir  Geoffry 
Kidel,  Knt.,  gave  the  Church  a  mill,  and  land  at  Dunton  to  Canwell  Priory,  co.  Stafford. 
Kichard  de  Orpede  occurs  as  a  tenant  of  Priory  land  in  1279.     Esch.  7  Edw  I  ] 
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On'ton'  (Orton-on-the-Hill.2     Sp.) 


d. 


Joh'e  de  Ou'ton'  . . . 

... 

V 

Auic'  de  Ou'ton  ... 

... 

ij 

Joh'e  Geffrey 

ij 

Thorn'  de  Barewell 

... 

ij 

WiU'mo  Capeir    .. 

... 

iij 

Will'mo  Archer  . . . 

. . 

ij 

Rad'o  Aleyn 

.. 

iij 

Joh'e  Archer 

., 

iij 

Ric'o  de  Boseworth' 

... 

"1 

Joh'e  Russel 

... 

iij 

Ric'o  Coup'e 

Sm' 
by  (Ratby. 

Sp) 

iij 

xxxjs. 

p'b' 

Rote 

s. 

d. 

Hug'  Charnels     ... 

. . 

... 

ij 

Alex'  Haritas 

.. 

... 

ii.i 

Rob'to  Auneys    . . . 

.. 

iij 

Rob'to  Isebel' 

.. 

ij 

Ric'o  Godman      . . 

... 

xvnj 

Petr' Masonn 

.. 

... 

ij 

Will'mo  Bate       ... 

.. 

... 

xij 

Will'mo  On  ye  myre 

Sm' 

mtyngthorp' 

ij 

xvjs. 

vjd.  p'b' 

Bfi 

romkinsthorpe.^     Sp.     1 

I  liberty  within  the 

)  parish 

of  St.  Mary, 

Leicester.) 

s. 

d. 

Henr*  Danet 

. . .         ... 

... 

iiij 

Joh'e  le  Walshe  ... 

.. 

... 

iiy 

Nich'o  le  M'cer    . . . 

.. 

ij 

Will'mo  Fouke    ... 

Sm' 

ij 
xijs. 

p'b' 

[Orton-ON-the-Hill.— John  de  Overton  in  1279  held  lands  and  a  windmill  in  Orton. 
Inq.  7  Edw.  I.  Merevale  Abbey  obtained  lands  here  from  John  de  Overton  and  other 
freeholders.] 

[Bromkinsthorpe.— This  Liberty  was  from  an  early  period  divided  into  two  distinct 
portions  :— Westcotes,  and  Walsh  Hall,  afterwards  called  Danet's  Hall.  It  includes 
Braunstoue  Gate.  Henry  Danet  was  son  of  Ralph,  and  grandson  of  Simon  ;  see  pedigree 
in  Nichols's  Leic.  iv.  571.  John  Walshe  occurs  in  1346  ;  William  le  Waleis,  or  le  Wayles 
in  1279  and  1296  ,  and  Isabell  wife  of  John,  brother  of  Thomas  Walsh,  in  1389.] 
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Guth' 
Wythirdele  (Witherley.     Sp.) 


Joh'e  fir  Alani  . . . 
Cecilia  Raulotes  . . . 
Rob'to  de  Aula  . . . 
Alano  de  Pippewell 
Rob'to  on  le  Hume 
Joh'e  de  Sukkelyng 
Wiil'mo  de  Ou'ton' 
Henr'  fil'  Marg'ie 
Thorn'  Simound  ... 
Wiil'mo  Gamyn  ... 
Ric'oThurkyl  ... 
Hug'  de  Diseworth 


s. 

d. 

ij 

ix 

y 

V| 

^] 

iij 

ij 

iiij 

ij 

ix 

ij 

iij 

llj 

iij 

ij 

vj 

iij 

vj 

iiij 

iiij 

iiij 

vj 

Cateby  (Cadeby. 


Joh'e  fir  Ric'i  de  Cateby 
Rob'to  de  Cateby 
Ric'o  Doubilday  . . . 
Wiil'mo  fil'  Will'mi 
Wiil'mo  fir  Ric'i... 
Wiil'mo  fil'  Laur' 


Sm' 


.    xxxvijs. 

vijd.  p'b 

Sp.) 

s. 

d. 

ij 

ij 

vj 

ij 

vj 

xviij 

ij 

xij 

xjs. 

vjd.  p'b' 

Normanton'  sup' 

le  Heth' 

(J^ormanton-on-the-Heath.     A  chapelry 

of  Nailstone. 

s.        d. 

ij       ix 

xviij 

xvij 

xviij 

xvij 

Nviij 

ij 

ij 

Nich'o  de  Greselye          

Henr'  le  Mey      

Wiil'mo  Wakeman 
Joh'e  knytes 

Wiil'mo  Rog'       

Galfr'Fabr'         

Rob'to  Henke 

Rog'o  broun         

'•• 

Sp.) 


[CADEBY.— John,  son  of  Richard  de  Cadeby,  had  issue  Ralph  de  Cadeby,  who  in  1346  was 
assessed  for  a  tenth  part  of  one  Knight's  fee  in  Cadeby.  Ralph's  daughter  and  heir, 
Ela,  married  Sir  Alured  Lathbury,  Knt.  Gocius  de  Cateby  occurs  in  1240  ;  Joyce, 
Hawise,  and  Jeffrey  Cateby  in  1247  ;  Richard  de  Cateby  in  1279  ;  William  Catesby  and 
Alice  his  wife  in  1291.    Richard  de  Cadeby  held  Cadeby  in  1296.] 
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Thorn' leWhyte... 
Simon'  Henry      ... 
Joh'e  broun 
Joh'e  p'son 
Will'mo  Webbe  ... 
Will'mo  de  Snarkeston' 


Sm' 


"J 

V 

iij 


d. 
xij 


VllJ 

"J 


XXXP. 


p'b' 


Hyha- m  (Higham.     Sp.) 


Will'mo  de  Stondon' 
Mch'o  de  Barewell' 
Rob'to  kempe 
Nicb'o  le  P'uotes 
Agnet'  Bodyn 
Thorn' Baron'       ... 
Will'mo  de  Craft... 
Ric'o  Atte  halleyate 
Rob'to  Robyn 
Rob'to  de  Craft  . . . 
Nich'o  de  Assheby 
Ph'oHerbard       ... 


Sm' 


s. 

d. 

llj 

vj 

llj 

llj 

llj 

iij 

IJ 

vj 

IJ 

llj 

IJ 

11] 

llj 

"J. 

llj 

llj 

y 

XVllJ 


xxxijs.     vjd.  p'b' 


Twycros  (Twycross). 


Rad'o  le'  Webbe  . . . 
Joh'e  Atteweir    . . . 
Joh'e  f abr' 
Will'mo  Cokes    ... 
Ric'o  le  Warde    . . . 

Joh'e  :N'el 

Joh'e  de  Sch'pe    . . . 
Rad'o  Noreys 
Will'mo  Marg'     . . . 
Ric'o  fil'  Marg'ie... 
Henr'  fil'  Rose     . . . 


Sm' 


IJ 

xxj 

IJ 

vj 

XX 

XVllJ 

IJ 

llj 

IJ 

IJ 

lllj 

IJ 

llj 

llj 

xxiiijs 

.     p'b 
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Peyghtilton'  (Peckleton.^     Sp.) 

B.  d. 

Will'mo  Moton' v 

Elyanora  de  Seg^ue         ...          ...          ...  xij 

Thorn'  Motonn     ...          ...          ...          ...  xij 

Will'mo  Graunt' xij 

Hug'fil'Ead'i      xviij 

Thorn'  fabr           ...          ...          ...          ...  xij 

Xpiana  vr'  Joh'nis           ...          ...          ...  xviij 

Joh'e  le  Hay  ward            ...          ...          ...  xij 

Will'mo  fir  Joh'nis         xij 

Thorn' fir  WiU'mi           ...  xij 

Walt'o  Attebrokes           xij 

Sibbesdon'  (Sibbesdon  or  Sibson 

Eob'to  Corbet      

Henr'Hugh'        

Nich'o  fir  Eob'ti  

Eic'o  Eogg' 

Thorn' Mcol        

Eob'to  Eandolfes... 

Henr'Balle  

Thorn'  fir  Jacobij 
Henr'  fil'  Simon' 
Eob'to  le  Eeue     ... 
Will'mo  le  Bonde 
Eob'to  Page 

Sm' 

Nayleston'  (Nailstone.^  Sp.) 

s.  d. 

Ph'o  Columbar'    ...          ...          ...          ...  v  viij 

Joh'e  de  Lyndone            ...          ...          ...  xx 

Will'mo  Godwyne           ,.           ...          ...  xx 

Joh'e  de  Cateby  ...          ...          ...          ...  ij  q^ 

Henr'  F^unceys   ...          ...          ...          ...  ij  vj  q" 

5.  [Peckleton.— William"  Moton,  assessed  at  5s.,  must  be  either  Sir  William  Moton,  Knt., 

■who  held  one  fee  in  Peckleton  and  Stapleton  in  1331,  or  William  Moton,  the  Knipht's 
father.    Thomas  Moton  does  not  occur  in  the  pedigree  given  in  Nichols'  Leic.  iv.  870.] 

6.  [Sibbesdon.— This  manor  in  1301  belonged  to  Roger  Corbett,  of  Caus,  co.  Salop,  who 

settled  it  in  1328.    Pedes  Fin.  2  Edw.  III.  L.  1.  n.  22.] 

7.  [Nailstone.— Philip  de  Columberes  occurs  as  a  freeholder  in  13S0.     Esch.  4  Edw.  III., 

No.  36.] 


xvjs 

p'b 

3n.6     Sp.) 

s. 

d. 

iiij 

iij 

ij 

iiij 

ij 

"ij 

"J 

iij 

xviij 

iij 

vj 

^j 

vj 

ij 

vj 

xxxvs 

Vh 
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Heni^  Cokes 
Heni'  de  Shevnton' 
Will'mo  fil'  Eog-'i  brid 
Wlll'mo  fil'  :^aigie 
Ead'o  fil' Henr'   ... 
Simone  Bvtt 
Rog'o  de  Baiton' 
Xieh'o  koc' 
Thorn' St^imge    ... 
Steph'o  de  Shakirst  jn" 
Albvno  de  XaiUeston' 


s. 

d. 

Yiij 

Ob' 

^.1 

ob' 

UIJ 

m 

oV 

UJ 

xviij 

ob'q' 

ly 

V 

xviij 

ob' 

uj 

J 

uj 

llj 

vuj 

ob' 

Sm'         ...    xxxixs.    5jd. o'q'-^p'b' 


Whenlesberewe 

(WeUsboioii^^     A  Lrunlet  :i  Sibbesdon.     Sp.) 

s.        d. 
Maud  de  Whenlesberewe  ...  ...         iiij 

Adam  Gylotes     iiij 

Tbom'  onthebuli'  ...  ...  ...  iij 

Eob'to  de  Hardesbull'     ..         iiij 

Reginald'  fil'  gilb'ri         iij 

Joh*e  ye  hastyng...  ...  ...  ...  vj 


Sm'  ...       xviij.=.     vjd.  p'b' 


Dadlyngton'    Dailinrton.^     A  chapelrv  of  Hincklev.     Sp.) 

s.        d. 
Jch'e  dr  SpU-nrl  ...  ...  ...  ij       vi 

Thon'  .Spi^-i.cl    ...  ...  ...  ...  xviij 

Tl::_    I: :  :t-  ...  ...  ...  xv 

I       '     -  ^  ^-   '  ----        ij 

;   *-  •••  xviij 

^--,/^   ij 

WaltoAieyn  ...  ...  ...  ...  xiiij 

TLjUl'  Bieke  ...  ...  ...  ...  xiij 

Will'mo  Lyne  ...  ...  ...  ...  ij 

Eob'to  .Semere  ...         ...         ...         ...  x 


Sm' 


tin  Ten  m 
■burgh 


:_.  .^:..„-i  part 
2  Edw.  lii.,  Ko.  54. 
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Stanton'  jux^  Sapecote.     (Stoney  Stanton.    Sj).) 


Eic'o  Barbary 
Eob'to  Brid 
Will'mo  Pere 
Eic'o  fabr' 
Ead'o  de  Aneby 
Thorn'  Gregory 
Elya  Corps 
Eog'o  Corps 
Eog'o  le  Cart'e 
Thorn'  de  kylby 


Sm' 


Isabeir  Hastynges 
Joh'e  Hertwell     ... 
Eob'to  de  kylby  ... 
Hug'  Hernold 
Eob'to  Hyngis     ... 
Will'mo  sup'  le  grene 
Simon'  Herberd  ... 
Galfr'  de  Lalleford 
Ead'o  Attebrigg*  ... 
Hiclp  koc'... 
Eob'to  Colyn 
Joh'e  in  Yenell'  ... 


Sm' 


xxnj: 


BarewelP  (Barwell.io    Sp.) 


llj 
lllj 

V 


d. 


v.] 


Fenny  dray  ton'  (Fenny  Drayton.  ^^     Sp.) 


Thom'  de  Whenlesberwe 
Lucia  de  Heusy  ... 
iSTrch'o  Atteyate  ... 
Eic'o  Atte  stile    ... 
Will'mo  en  le  Hirne 


10.  [BARWELL.— Isabel  de  Hastings  held  this  manor  in  dower  of  the  Priory  of  Coventry,  by 

service  of  one  knight's  fee.  Esch.  9  Edw.  III.,  no.  44.  Hugh  de  Hastings,  steward  to 
Henry  I.,  had  a  grant  of  Harwell.  It  afterwards  went  by  marriage  into  the  Gfev  family. 
Isabel  was  daughter  of  Hughle  Despenser,  Earl  of  Winchester,  and  2nd  wife  of  John  de 
Hastings,  Lord  of  Abergavenny.] 

11.  [FE^'^-T  Drattox.— Hugh  de  Hnsceand  Thomas  de  Wellesbnrongh  were  assessed  in  1346, 

for  a  third  part  of  a  Knight's  fee  in  Drayton.  John  de  Euse  and  Adam  de  Wendlesberge 
held  lands  there  in  1296.  In  13S7  John  de  Wellesburgh  sold  his  manor  to  Thomas 
Pinefoy  ;  and  in  1495  Wm.  Husaey  sold  his  manor  in  Drayton  to  John  Purefoy.] 


s. 

d. 

lllj 

V 

mj 

J 

ij 

luj  q" 

ij 

ij  ob' 

"J 

vij  q" 
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Joh'e  Goldewene 
WiU'mo  Rob't 
Eic'o  Aleyn 
Joh'e  Ph'o 
Eob'to  de  leyre 


s.       d. 
ij        ix  o'q" 
xviij 


iiij 


XIX  q^ 


"J 


Sm' 

..    xxviijs 

.     ixd. 

Naneby  (Naneby.     A  hamlet  of  Market  Bosworth.     S^ 

s. 

d. 

Petro  Haliday 

. 

xviij 

Eob'to  de  Craft 

xviij 

Joh'ne  Bartholom'           

ix 

Sm' 

iijs 

.     ixd. 

Normanton  t'uilP 

(Normanton  Turville.12    A  hamlet  of  Thurlaston.     Sp.) 

s. 

d. 

Hug'T'uiir          

ij 

AlaT'uiir            

ij 

WiirmoGymyl 

iiij 

\] 

Will'mo  in  the  Whelenes 

vj 

Eob'to  crico        

xvj 

Henr'  Freman 

vj 

Ead'oleWarde 

xiiij  0' 

Eic'o  Alewey 

xiiij  0' 

Will'mo  Deneneys 

iij 

Andrea  Crisp       

ij 

Galfr'oAlwey 

ix 

Sm' 

xixs 

.         p'b' 

Magna-  Petlyng  (Peatling  Magna. 


Eog'o  le  Conestere 
Thorn'  Poleys 
Agn'  Boley 
Henr'  Eeyner 


Guth.) 

3.      d. 

J 

xij 

viij 

xviij 


12.  [Normanton  Turville.— Hugh  Turvill  in  1337  had  a  grant  of  free  warren  in  Nor- 
manton ;  he  was  son  of  Kalph  Turvill,  and  died  in  1340.  See  Pedigree  in  Nichols' 
Leic.  iv.  1004.] 
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Thorn' Hogem an  ... 

WilFmo  de  Whylughby 

Walt'oPope         

Adam  Wymarkes 

WilFmo  Gamyl - 

Joh'e  F^unceys    ... 

Thom'  le  ITegle 

Adam  le  Negle    ... 

Eob'to  de  Thorp' 

Joh'ne  Sewale     ... 

Petro'Boley         

Henr'  de  Thorp' 

Will'mo  de  Eowell  

Joh'ne  Julion 
Joh'ne  Gamyl 
Petro'  Gamyl 
Joh'e  le  Lone 

Will'mo  Hub 't 

Agn'  Fonke 

Will'mo  de  Gmia  

Joh'e  Stotes 

Walt'o  de  Eedesdale       

Sm' 


kuapetoft  (Knaptoft.^-^     Guth.) 


Marg'ia  Gobyonn 
Eob'to  Eichard    ... 
Joh'ne  Peyntel    ... 
Will'mo  Eanlotes 
Will'mo  Aubrere ... 

Eog'ofil'Uug'     

Eob'to  Hert 

Hug'  de  Horton'  ... 

Eob'to  de  Eedesdale 

Henr'  de  Horton'  

Sm' 


13.  [KnAPTOFT.— Margery  Gobion  was  the  widow  of  Eichard  Gobion  of  Knaptoft,  who  died 
in  1300.  See  Pedigree  in  Nichols's  Leic.  iv.  217.  Her  second  daughter  and  co-heiress, 
Elizabeth,  brought  Knaptoft  to  her  husband,  Thomas  Paynell.] 


xij 

V 

vj 

Xlllj 

iij 

viij 

X 

xij 

vj 

xij 

iij 

iiij 

xij 

xij 

viij 

vj 

xij 

XVllj 

V 

vj 

vj 

vj 

iij 

iiij 

V 

viij 

xliiij  s 

!.    iiijd.  p'b' 

xnij 

iiij 

iJ 

iJ 

iJ 

iJ 

iJ 

xij 

XVllJ 

XVllJ 

vj 

iij 

vj 

iij 

ly 

xlijs 

5           p'b 
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Misterton'  (Misterton.i*     Guth.) 

A 

Rad'o  de  Stanlowe 

C5.                 U. 

iiij       vj 

Hug'  de  Basecote 

vj        ij 

Wiirmo  Purfrey 

iiij        vj 

Rad'o  Parrent 

XVllj 

Will'mo  Baldewyne 

V 

Joh'ne  Baldewyne 

iiij 

Joh'ne  le  Bewe    ... 

iij 

Will'mo  de  Wystowe 

ij 

Will'mo  Wylchard          

XV 

Henr' Madame     ... 

ix 

Reginald'  Charles 

xvj 

Hug'  Bercar 

V 

Sm' 


xxxixs. 


p'b' 


B  «-  nty ngthorp'  (Bnmtingthorpe.^^ 


Mch'o  Balaunce  ... 
Edm'o  de  Schirforde 
Laurence'  de  B^ntydigh' 
Will'mo  de  Berleston' 
Joh'ne  Gregory    ... 
Ric'o  de  Dunton'... 
Petro  de  Monselee 


Guth). 
5.         d. 


VJ 

xviij 

xviij 

xviij 

vj 


Sm' 


xiiijs.     vjd.  p'b' 


Bromesweir  (BitteswelLi^    Outh.) 


Henr'  Alabare 
Rob'to  de  keworth' 
Rob'to  Sherman  ... 
Rob'to  Serjaunt  ,.. 
Walt'o  Geffrey     ... 
Walkelino  de  Thorp' 
Will'mo  alag^ne  ... 
Steph'o  fre 
Riq'o  Patrikes 


Sm' 


s. 

d. 

IJ 

VJ 

IJ 

x 

IJ 

iiy 

IJ 

xj 

VJ 

ij 

lllJ 

vij 

llj 

^J 

... 

XVIJ 

... 

VJ 

xxvijs. 

ijd.  p'b' 

14.  [MiSTERTON.— The  Purefoys  held  a  manor  in  Misterton.    William  Purefoy  occurs  in 

1313  and  1346,  and  is  named  in  a  letter  of  attorney  1315.] 

15.  [Bruntingtiiorpe.— William  de  Bruntinghorp  temp.  Henry  III,  and  Robert  de  Brunting- 

thorp  in  1321,  were  benefactors  to  Merevale  Abbey.] 

16.  [BiTTESWELL.— Peter  Sharman  occurs  as  a  freeholder  in  1296.    Inq.  inScacc,  24  Edw.  I.] 
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Clenfeld  (Glenfield.     Sp. 


Rob'to  le  Hunte  . . . 
Rob'to  Courtam'  ... 
Henr'  le  Brytgh'... 
Alano  de  kirkeby 
Adam  le  large 
Rog'ofil' Matild... 
Eob'to  Alewyne  . . . 
Simon'  de  Ansty... 
Will'mo  Whytebon 
Thom' Hose 
Laur'nc'  de  Clenfeld 
Rog'o  Thow 


d. 
xviij 
xij 
xij 

XV 

xviij 
xviij 

XV 

xiiij 

xij 

xvj 

xviij 


Sm' 


xvjs. 


p'b' 


xxxviij^^  xiiij s.  xjd.  o'  q" 

Snarkeston' 

(Snarestone.^^    A  chapelry  of  Shackerstone  and  Swepstone.    Sp.) 

s.        d. 

Marg'ia  Charneles  ...  iiij 

Thorn'  fir  Rog'i  ... 
Will'mo  Herry  ... 
Rob'to  fil'  Rose  . . . 
Rob'to  Herry 
Will'mo  Naneby 
Jobn'ne  le  Reue  . . . 
Ric'o  fil' Rog'i  ... 
Ric'o  Attemere    . . . 


V 

ij 

V 
V 


vj 


Sm' 


xxxijs.     vjd.  p'b' 


Barton  jux^  Nayleston' 

(Barton-iii-the-Beans.     A  chapelry  of  Nailstone.     Sp.) 


Ric'o  de  Sutton 
Ric'o  le  Large 
Henr'  Banastre 
Will'mo  Fabr' 
Henr'  de  Cam'a 


17,  [Snarestonb.— Margeria  Charneles  was  widow  of  William  de  Charueles,  who  was  living 
at  Snarestone  in  1312^3.  Her  son  William  in  that  year  enfeoffed  her  for  life  in  lands  in 
Snarestone,  Norton,  and  Meisham.    See  Pedigree  in  Nichols's  Leic.  iv.  984.*] 


s. 

d. 

iiy 

J 

y 

ij 

vj 

y 

vj 

xy 
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s. 

d. 

Eic'o  fir  Bate       ... 

...                          ...                          ... 

XV  iij 

Will'mo  le  Somenour 

...                          ...                          ... 

ij 

Will'mo  del  Spitel 

...                          ...                          ... 

Jiij 

Eic'o  Banastre 

... 

vij 

Henr'  le  Large     . . . 

Sm' 
Wyggeston' 

xviij 

xxviijs 

jd.  p'b' 

(Wigston  Parva 

,     A  hamlet  of  Claybrook. 

Sp.) 

s. 

d. 

Will'mo  Abouetonn 

... 

i.j 

Eic'o  Haliday      ... 

iij 

Will'mo  Eandulfes 

...          ..  -          ... 

V 

. 

Eog'o  Pers 

...          ...          ... 

iiij 

f 

Thom'  Thurben   . . . 

iij 

Will'mo  fil'  Ead'i 

...          ...          ... 

xij 

Will'mo  Thurkil... 

Sm' 
3 ton'  (Thurlaston.i 

ij 

vj 

xxs 

vjd.  p'b' 

Thurlej 

8     Sp.) 

s. 

d. 

Eob'  to  de  Campania 

V 

vj 

Joh'neFabr' 

xij 

Joh'e  de  Merston 

ij 

vj 

Will'mo  ruiir 

...          ...          ... 

iij 

Thorn'  Osberne 

...          ...          ... 

iij 

vj 

Henr'  ad  ecc  am 

... 

vj 

Joh'e  Bercar' 

ij 

Henr'  Pox 

...          ...          ... 

iiij 

Adam  Martyn 

... 

xxiij 

Galfr'o  Petyt 

ix 

Joh'e  Shemsby 

ix 

Willm'o  Sabyn 

... 

XV 

Henr'  Martyn 

Sm' 

iij 

xxixs. 

viijd.  p'b' 

rm^T^-w^-r    .  rim^^T          T_     -ino/?       T>„1, 

Inn    /l/^   rp,,_„ 

In  \.^^A  'rv.,-.,.ioc,4-^,. 

18  [THURLASTON.— In  1226,  Kobert  de  Campaine  and  Nicholas  de  Turvile  held  Thurlaston. 
Inq.  24  Edw.  I.  In  1337,  Hugh  de  Turvile  and  Robert  Campaine  had  a  grant  of  free- 
warren.  In  1361  Robert  Champagne  and  Hugh  Turvile  each  held  a  Knight's  fee  in 
Thurlaston,  «Sic.  Fin.  35  Edw.  III.,  m.  23.  Sir  Robert  de  Campania  presented  T.  de 
Caytorp  to  Thurlaston  Church.  In  1287,  John  de  Campania  was  rector.  According 
to  the  Pedigree  in  Nichols's  Leic.  iv.  1004,  William  Turvile,  of  Thurleston,  was  son  of 
Ralph  Turvile,  of  Normanton  Turvile,  and  father  of  Richard  Turvile,  who  married 
Margaret  sister  and  heir  of  Baldwin  Bouge,  lord  of  Thurlaston.  The  heir-general  of 
Champaine  was  married  to  Bouge.] 
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Olesthorp'     (UllesthorpeJ 

Alio' de  Clynton'... 
Thorn'  Bonde 
Galfr'o  Alkotes     ... 
Ph'o  Purfrey 
Will'mo  Purfrey  ... 

Will'mo  Car'tes 

Walt'o  fir  Edith' 

Eog'o  Seberd 
Rog'o  Bauylon*    ... 
Ric'o  Taillour 
Will'mo  car'tes  junior 


A  Hamlet  of  Claybrook. 
s.  d. 
vj 


Guth.) 


xviiij 


xviij 

XX 


Sm' 


xxvjs.  viijd.  p'b' 


Outheby  (Oadby.     Outh.) 


Eog'o  fir  Rob'ti  ... 
Eob'toYlfes 
Adam  fil'  Hug'     . . . 
Eob'to  Dauy 
Eob'to  Sanney 

Theobald ... 

Hug'  Ing't 
Eic'oBloud 
Adam  Gauul 
Hug'Ylfes 
Galfr'o  del  Hul    ... 
Joh'ne  Derlyng    . . . 
Will'mo  Styword 
Adam  Blacwyne  ... 
Eob'to  Hemery    ... 
Eic'o  Eussel 
Eic'o  Outhy 
Eog'o  fil'Matild'... 
Eog'o  ad  eccam    ... 
Eic'o  del  Hull'     ... 
Will'mo  Thurkil'... 
Adam  Baronn 
Henr'  Gaylard 
Thom'  de  Baggeworth' 
Annaa  Vlfes 


Sm' 


s. 

iij 

iij 

lij 

iij 

ij 

ij 

ij 


d. 


xvj 

xvj 

xvj 

xvj 

xviij 

xxiij 

xviij 

XV 
XV 

xiiij 
xij 
xij 
xij 
xij 

X 

xij 


xljs.  p"b' 


19.  [Ullesthorp.— In  1301  John  de  Clinton  held  half  a  Knight's  fee  of  John  de  Clynton,  his 
uncle.  Esch.  29  Edw.  I.,  no.  47.  Alice  was  perhaps  widow  of  John.  The  Clintons  long 
held  UUesthorpe.] 
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Stapilton'  (Staplet( 

m.     A  chapeln 

f  of  Barwell.     Sp.) 

Wiirmo  MarchaL.. 

s. 
iiij 

u. 

Eob'to  de  Stapilton' 

iiij 

Rob'to  AtteweU'... 

iij 

Nich'oBerch'      ... 

iij 

Galfr'o  Diconn    ... 

iij 

Will'moBate       ... 

iij 

Adam  de  Houghton' 

ij 

Will'mo  Brodie    ... 

ij 

Eob'to  le  Eeue    ... 

xij 

Hug' fir  Joh'nis  ... 

Sm' 
il.     A  chapelry 

2^ij 

xxvjs. 

p'b' 

Copshuir  (GopsE 

of  Orton. 

Sp.) 

s. 

d. 

Eic^'o  de  Perers    ... 

.. 

iiij 

vj 

Will'mo  del  Castel 

.. 

iij 

Eob'to  Loue 

.. 

XX 

Eic'o  Broun 

XX 

Ph'o  de  Ibestoke 

xiiij 

Agn'  Stiword 

Sm' 

vj 

xijs. 

vjd.  p'b' 

Stanton'  un  dirberdon* 

(Stanton-under-Bardon.     A  township  of  Thornton.     Sp.) 

d. 

Will'mo  le  Warde  iij         j  q" 

ij        vj  o' 
xviij 
xxj  o' 

xj 
xiij  o"  q" 


Simon''  de  Belton' 
Eog'oTele 
Eob'to  le  Barkere 
Cecilia  Attewdl'... 
Ead'o  de  Belton'... 


Sm' 


xjs. 


p'b' 


Congeston'  (Congerston.     Sp.) 


Will'mo  F^unceys 

Emma  relicta  Joh'  en  le  Hale 

Kat'ina  de  Stanton' 


s. 

d. 

ly 

vij 

iij 

VJ 

V 

llj 
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Will'mo  de  Aula. 
Henr'  Denthry  . 
Thom'  p'poit' 
Walt'o  Michel  . 
Eog'o  Banastre  . 
Rog'o  Diconn 
Eog'o  Mercenar'  . 


Sm' 


s. 

d. 

IJ 

vj 

y 

J 
xviij 

XX 

xviij 
xiij 

iij 

XX  vs 

.  viijd. 

p'b' 

Bildeston'  (Bilston.^o     a  chapelry  of  Norton.     S2x) 


Joh'e  Grym 
Rob'to  en  le  Hale 
Thorn'  Beicar 
Henr'  Attebrokes. , 
Rog'o  Gery 
Joh'ne  de  Sutton' 
Rog'o  de  Sutton' 


Sm' 


s. 

d. 

IJ 

VllJ 

IJ 

xvj 

IJ 

xviij 

ly 

vj 

xiijs 

.  viijd. 

p'b' 

Lynlee  (Lindley.^i     A  chapelry  of  Higham.     Sj).) 


Joh'ne  de  Herdewyke 
Joh'ne  de  Lynle  . . . 
Will'mo  Dankyn... 
Ric'oP'kyn 
Joh'ne  fir  Simon' 
Will'mo  de  kirkeby 
Rob'to  fyrion 


s. 

V 

vj 
ij 
ij 


Sm' 


VJ 


vj 


xxviijs.       p'b' 


20.  [BILSTON— Ralph  Grim  held  a  third  part  of  a  fee  in  Bilston  in  1240.    In  reign  of  Edw  I 
Ralph  Grim  granted  a  virgate  of  land  in  Bilston  to  William,  son  of  Osebi  of  Bilston' 
and  Geoffrey  Grim  and  Ralph  Geri  occur  amongst  the  witnesses.]  ' 

[LiNDLEY.— The  Herdwick  family  long  held  Lindley.  See  Pedigree  in  Nichols'  Leic  iv 
643.  John  de  Herdwick,  under  age  in  1309,  was  son  of  John  de  Herdwick,  of  Lindley! 
He  married  Felice,  daughter  and  heir  of  William  Fundin,  of  Kingsbury,  and  had  a  son 
Edmund.] 
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Borchardeston'  cu'  Neuton' 

(Boclieston  and  Newtown  Unthank.     Parish  of  Eatby. 

s.      d. 
Ric'o  Route         ...  •••  •••  •••  ij 


Sp.) 


Will'mo  fir  Hug' 
Ric'o  fir  Felic'     .. 
Rog'o  de  Salby    .. 
Henr'  Lamb' 
Will'mo  fir  Rob'ti 
Joh'ne  fir  Gilb'ti 


xvnj 
xviij 


XVllJ 

xviij 


Sra' 

'  (Whetstone. 22 

xijs. 

p'b 

Wheston 

Guth.) 

s. 

d. 

Rob 'to  le  Palm'e 

. 

iij 

Thorn' Jacob 

iij 

Will'mo  de  Aylleston'     . 

ly 

Ric'o  Atteg^ne     ... 

ij 

Henr'  Jacob 

ij 

Rob'to  Hulle 

ij 

Will'mo  Wareyn... 

ij 

vj 

Joh'ne  in  Venell' 

ij 

vj 

Joh'e  Attebrockes 

iiij 

Letic'  Attebrockes 

iij 

Agn'  ux'  Will'mi 

ij 

Will'mo  Palm'e   ... 

V 

Will'mo  Steyn     ... 

iij 

Ric'o  de  Wynewykes 

V 

Galfr'oCokce       ... 

V 

Joh'ne  Hychebone 

iij 

Ric'6  Morel 

iy 

Joh'ne  Martyn    ... 

iij 

Sm' 

Ivjs. 

p'b 

Bur  go  de  Hynkele  (Hinckley.    Sp.) 


Rog'o  Randelfes  . 
Rog'o  Bilke 
Rog'o  Lusty 
Simone  Lusty 


"J 
iij 
iij 
ij 


d. 


iij 


22.  [Whetstone.— Walter  Jacob  held  lands  here  of  the  fee  of  Leicester  in  1279,  and  in  1296. 
Esch.  7  Edw.  I. ;  Inq.  24  Edw.  I.,  in  Scacc.  Thomas  Jacob  was  assessed  for  a  20th 
part  of  a  knight's  fee,  in  1346.    Rot.  Aux.  20  Edw.  III.] 
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Henr'  Billynges  . . . 
Will'mo  Randolfes 
Eob'to  Blakeman. . . 
Rob'to  de  Normanton' 
RoVto  de  Aula    ... 
Will'mo  de  M'stoii' 
Eob'to  Dynet 
Wiirmo  de  Scheskelme 
Eic'o  Bate 
Will'mo  de  le  Hude 
Joh'ne  de  Grauntebrigg' 


s. 

d. 

IJ 

llj 

y 

vj 

1.1 

XV 

XVllJ 

XVllJ 

IJ 

XXJ 

"J 

}] 

vj 

Sm' 

xxxvs.     iijs.  p'b' 

Merkefeld  (Markfield. 

Sp.) 

s.         d. 

Galfr'o  le  Mire 

Eob'to  de  Baggeworth'     ... 

Walt'o  Brabuch' 

ij 
ij 

Eob'to  Tabard 

xix  o' 

Mch'o  Tabard       . .           

xvij 

Sm' 

xs.         o'  p'b 

Carleton'  jux'  Boseworth' 

(Carlton. 2^     A  cbapelry  of  Market  Bosworth.     Sp.) 

1 

Joh'ne  de  Assheby 

Will'mo  fir  Eob'ti      

s.        a. 

iiij 

xviij 

Eob'to  Aboueyetonn 

Thom'  de  Baggeworth'     ...          ... 

Gilb'to  Killebole 

ij       vj 

xij 

xviij 

Joh'ne  Balle 

xviij 

Sm' 

xijs.       p'b' 

(Coton. 

Will'mo  Daily 
Joh'ne  Fale 


Cotene  jux^  Boseworth' 

A  hamlet  of  Market  Bosvrorth. 


Sp.) 
d. 
xj 


23.  [CARLTON.— In  1426,  William  Balle,  outlawed,  held  lands  in  Carlton,  and  Robert  Balle 
was  his  son  and  heir.    Esch.  5  Henry  VI.,  no.  39.] 
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s.        d. 

Eic'o  fil' Rad'i     ij        ij 

Joh'ne  fir  Rad'i ij 

RoVtofil' Agn' ij 

Ric'o  de  Cotene iiij 

Walt'o  Griffyn     ...  iij         j 

Rob'to  Fale          viij 


Sm'         ...      xxvjs.     ijd.  p'b' 


Scheynton'    (Shenton. 

A  chapelry  of  Market  Bosworth.  Sj).) 

Ric'o  de  Sheynton 

iij 

vj 

Thorn'  de  Hurleye 

iiiJ 

Will'mo  le  Neucomen 

iiij 

Galfr  0  carpent' 

iij 

vj 

Henr'  Sampson    ... 

iiij 

vj 

Will'mo  le  Warde 

ij 

vj 

Will'mo  Sampson 

ix 

Galfr'o  Russel      

ij 

vj 

Will'mo  Ede 

ij 

vj 

Rob'to  Atte  hall',.. 

ij 

iij 

Joh'ne  Sampson  ... 

ij 

iij 

Thorn' Attehach' 

ij 

iij 

Galfr'o  fir  Henr' 

ij 

V 

Sm'  ...   xxxvijs.  p'b' 


>sberston'  (Osbaston.^^ 

A  hamlet  of  Market  Bosworth.    S}).) 

s.        d. 
iij       ix 

Joh'ne  Wychard  ... 

Thoni'  Irreys 

ij       iijq" 

Henr'  Deynill'     ... 

iij 

Adam  Bercar' 

xviij 

Joh'e  Wychard    ... 

ix  o' 

Rob'to  de  Ernesby 

ix  o' 

Ranulpho  Sarmoner 

xiij  q« 

Will'mo  le  Cart'e 

xiij  o'  q" 

Howayn' 

xij 

Joh'ne  Carles 

ix 

Joh'ne  Capll'o 

xij 

[OSB ASTON.— Robert  Wiscard  was  landowner  here  in  1201.  Placit.  2  John,  Mich.  Term, 
rot.  8,  dors.  .In  1215,  Nicholas  Wychard  owned  Osbaston;  and  his  son  Ralph  in  1216 
had  a  grant  of  free-warren.  Cart.  14  Hen.  III.  n.  14.  Margery,  daughter  and  heir  of 
Sir  Henry  Wichard,  Knt.,  brought  Osbaston  to  Roger  Sutton.  See  Pedigree  in  Nichols's 
Leic.  iv.  523.*    In  1346  Thomas  Whitcbard  was  assessed  for  lands  here.j 
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Joh'ne  Mcol 
Rob'to  Wenche 
Rog'o  Maityn 


Sm' 


d. 

X 

xij 


Boseworth'  (Market  Bosworth.-^     Sj). 


Joh'ne  Harecourt 
Rob'toWaleys     ... 
Eic'o  Julian 
Simon'  Tale 
Rob'to  Shep'de    ... 
Galfr'o  Aubrey    . . . 
Eic'o  Prates 
Alexandr'  Baker  . . . 
Joh'ne  Chaumbirleyn 
Rob'to  Killebole  ... 
Ric'o  Hacksmal   ... 
Will'mo  Flour     ... 
Adam  Chaumbirleyn 
Will'mo  Hoppere 
Rob'to  Note 
Ric'o  Koc 


d. 


[erased,' 


xij 
xij 
xij 

Xl] 


Sm' 


xlviijs  p'b' 


Hynkelebonde  (Hinckley  Bond.' 


Joh'ne  T'uill 
Will'mo  Randolfes 
Mch'o  Bert  a  m    ... 
Joh'ne  Page 
Simon'  Jeudy 
Will'mo  delHul... 
Joh'ne  Haldeyn  ... 
Henr'  Page 


25.  [MARKET  BOSWORTH  came  to  the  Harcourts,  by  marriage,  from  the  Earls  of  Leicester. 

John  Harecourt  was  of  Bosworth  in  1298  and  in  1318.  He  was  son  of  Richard,  and 
father  of  Sir  William  Harcourt,  Knt.  In  1330,  it  was  found  that  at  his  death  he  held 
the  manor  of  Bosworth,  by  service  of  a  knight's  fee,  and  that  William  was  his  son  and 
heir,     Esch.  4  Edw.  III.,  no,  36.] 

26.  [HiNKLEY  Bond.— In  1331,  William  Turvill  paid  an  aid  in  respect  of  his  lands  in 

Hinckley.    John  Turvill  occurs  as  holding  a  knight's  fee  in  the  Baillywick  in  1325.] 


5 

Sp.) 

S. 

d. 

IJ 

vj 

IJ 

vj 

1.1 

ly 

ij 

IX 

ly 

IX 

y 

vj 

ly 

^^J 
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Joh'eldyth' 
Reginaldo  Page    . . 
Joh'ne  Wodeward 


s.       d. 


xxxijs.       ijd.  p'b' 


Ibestoke  (Ibstock.-'    >S^. 


Ph'o  Columber    ... 
Emma  de  Verdon' 
Rob'to  de  Garsale 
Reginald'  fil'  Bert^^m 
Mch'o  de  Reigate 
Rob'to  Joye 
Joh'ne  Stotes 
Will'mo  Bert  a  m 
Joh'ne  fir  Emme 
Will'mo  Latym'  ... 
Henr'  de  Barton' 
Thom'  le  Cok'      ... 
Reginald'  F^nkeleyn 
Joh'ne  Porter 
Joh'ne  fil'  Alani  . . . 


11] 
ij 
ij 


d. 


V] 

vj 
xviij 

ix 
xij 
xij 

ix 


xy 


Sm' 


xlvjs.         p'b' 


Wythyngton' 

(Whittington  Grange.     A  hamlet  of  Ratby.     Sp.) 

s.       d. 
Rog'o  de  Normanton       ...  ...  ...  iij 

Walt'o  Bole         ij 

Rog'o  Aboueyeweye         ...  ...  ...  xij 

Will'mo  de  Stanton'        xviij 


Sm' 


vijs.     vjd.  p'b' 


27.  [IBSTOCK  came  by  marriage  with  the  daughters  of  Henry  de  Burton  to  Garshale  and 
Verdon,  Bertram  de  Garshall  and  Robert  de  Yerdon  occur  in  an  early  deed.  In  1260, 
Henry  de  Verdon  and  Robert  de  Verdon  occur.  Placita,  44  Hen.  III.,  rot  5.  In  1279, 
Robert  de  Verdon  and  Thomas  de  Garsall  were  lords.  Inq.  7  Edw.  I.  In  1324,  Robert 
de  Verdon  and  John  de  Garsall  held  a  knight's  fee  and  a  half.  Esch.  18  Edw.  II.,  no. 
83.  Robert  de  Garshall  was  son  of  Thomas,  and  had  half  this  manor ;  his  daughter, 
and  heir,  Elizabeth,  brought  it  in  marriage  to  Robert  Burdett  of  Huncote,  temp.  Edw. 
III.  Emma  de  Verdon  was  perhaps  widow  of  Robert.  Ralph  de  Verdon,  son  and  heir 
of  Robert,  in  1386  re-leased  his  lands  to  Robert  de  Swillington  and  others.  Glaus.  10 
Rich.  II.,  no.  40,  dorso. 
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Pott'  merston' 

(Potters  Marston.     A  chapelry  of  Barwell. 


Thorn'  Eussel 
Rog'o  le  Reue 
Thorn'  fir  Galfr'i 
Emma  ux'  Joh'nis 
Hug'  Aunflys 
Rosa  ux'  Will'mi 
Will'mo  ne  M'ston' 
Rog'o  Sutor' 


Sp.) 
d. 

xviij 
vj 

xviij 

X 

xij 


Sm' 


xiijs.      xd.  p'h' 


Hethere  (Hether.     S2x) 


Joh'ne  de  Twywelle 
Laurenc'  de  Gotham 
Will'mo  Laurenc' 
Ric'o  Grethed 
Rob'to  Taylour    . . . 
Thorn'  le  Reue     ... 
Joh'e  de  Sheyle   ... 
Mch'odelHul    ... 
Thorn'  Laurenc'   . . . 


(Earl  Shilton. 


s. 

d. 

xij 

V 

V] 

y 

XVllJ 

"J 

VJ 

y 

"J 

XXJ 

"J 

Sm' 


XXVJS. 


p'b- 


Comit'  Lancastr'.., 
Will'mo  de  JSTeuill' 
Will'mo  de  Berdesmor 
Hug'  Yonge 
Rob'to  Janekyn   . . . 
Thom'Gilb't        ... 
Joh'ne  de  BarewelF 
Joh'ne  Lymere    ... 
Ric'o  Yonge 
Rob'to  de  Barewell 


Schulton' 

A  chapelry  of  Kirkby  Mallory.     Sp.) 

s.       d. 


iJ 


iJ 


VJ 


VJ 

xviij 
xij 


[EARL'S  Shilton.— The  Earl  of  Lancaster,  who  was  assessed  2s.,  would  be  Henry 
Piantagenet,  Earl  of  Lancaster  and  Leicester,  grandson  of  Henry  III.  He  married 
Maud,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  Patrick  Chaworth,  Kut.,  and  died  in  1345.  Henry 
III.  gave  Shilton  in  1272  to  his  son  Edmund  Piantagenet,  father  of  Henry,  Earl  of 
Lancaster.] 
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Eic'o  Wenche 
Galfr'o  Bouer 
Will'mo  Newman 
Joh'ne  Hosewyfe 
Joh'ne  Agneys 
Eob'toDrap' 
Eob'to  de  Wythirdele 
Eog'o  le  Pere 


s.      d. 

xviij 

xij 

xij 
xij 

ij      iiij 
xij 


SnV 


XXXJS. 


p'b' 


Vpton'  (Upton. 29     A  chapelry  of  Sibson. 


Hug'deNeuill'    ... 
Hug'  le  Meynel   . . . 
Eic'o  de  Pounfreyt 
Will'mo  Pennesone 
Will'mo  de  la  Grene 
Eob'to  Cl'ico 
Eic'o  le  Eeue 
Eob'to  Bate 
Eic'o  Nel... 
Henr'  fil'  Eic'i 
Ead'o  Hughet 
Henr'  de  Barton' 
Joh'ne  Hardy 

Sm' 


on. 

Sp.) 

s. 

d. 

iij 

IX 

iii 

^\J 

xviij 

ij 

ij 

iij 

ly 

iJ 

vj 

iJ 

iJ 

V] 

"J 

y 

xij 


xxxs.     vjd.  p'b' 


(Barleston.^^ 

Eic'o  le  Botiler    . 
Henr'  Dowel 
Eob'to  Paterokes 
Joh'ne  de  Leyis  . 


Berleston' 

A  chapelry  of  Market  Bosworth. 

s. 

vij 


Sp.) 


d. 


xvij 
xij 


29.  [Upton.— Hugo  le  Meynel,  in  1307,  had  the  manor  of  Upton  on  the  death  of  Robert  de 

la  Warde,  being  then  aged  32  ;  in  1324  he  was  created  a  Knight  of  the  Bath  ;  in  1327 
had  summons  to  Parliament  -with  the  barons;  and  in  1333  he  died.  He  married  Joan, 
daughter  of  the  said  Robert  de  la  Ward.  In  1316,  he  held  the  manor  of  Upton,  by  the 
service  of  half  a  knight's  fee  ;  and  in  1333,  at  his  death,  it  was  found  that  he  held  a 
third  part  of  the  manor,  by  the  service  of  quarter  of  a  knight's  fee.  In  1387,  Margaret, 
Lady  Nevill,  held  the  moiety  of  a  knight's  fee  in  Upton.] 

30.  [Barlestox.— In  1343,  Robert  Botiller  held  the  third  part  of  a  knight's  fee  in  Barleston. 

Esch.  17  Edw.  III.,  no.  67.] 
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Eob'to  de  Eossele 
Henr' fir  Rad'i  ... 
Henr'  F^unceys  ... 
Henr' fir  Eob'ti  ... 
Will'mo  le  TayUour 
Henr'  Millesone  ... 
Eob'to  filEad'i  ... 
Will'mo  le  Hay  ward 


Sm' 


s. 

d. 

IJ 

Vllj 

ix 

IJ 

"J 

xix 

IJ 

xxiiijs. 

ijd. 

p'b 

Sapecote  (Sapcote.^i    Sp.) 


Joh'ne  Hunte 
Simon'  Basset 
Joh'ne  in  the  hyde 
Will'mo  Flert 
Eic'o  de  J^aneby  . . . 
Thorn'  Gregory    . . . 
Will'mo  le  Hare  ... 
Will'mo  Attewell... 
Thorn'  Spenser    .  . 
Thom'  le  Large    . . . 


Sm' 


s.        d. 

VJ 

V 

i"J 

iij 

IJ          VJ 

IJ           VJ 

iij        VJ 

"J          VJ 

V 

VJ 

xljs. 

p'b 

P'ua  Shepeye  (Sheepy  Parva.^^    Sp.) 


Marg'ia  de  Temple 
Joh'ne  Gamel 
Henr'  de  Toky    . . . 
Eic'o  de  ^N'aylleston' 
Will'mo  Toky      ... 


Sm' 


xs. 


pb' 


31.  [SAPCOTE.— Simon  Basset  was  son  of  Ralph,  Lord  Basset  of  Sapcote,  who  died  in  1326. 

.  He  married  Isabel,  daughter  of  "William  Boteler,  baron  of   Wemme,  and  was  father  of 
Ralph,  Lord  Basset  of  Sapcote.] 

32.  [Sheepy  Parya.— Margeria  de  Temple  was  wife  of  Nicholas  Temple ;  in  16  Edw.  II. 

she  gave  her  son  Richard  an  annual  rent  at  Little  Sheepy.    Richard  de  la  Temple  was 
assessed  in  1346.] 
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Neubold  Verdonn  't  Brocard 

(Newbold    Verdun    and    Brascote.^^ 

Elizabet'  de  Biirgo  

Henr' Nichol       

Rob'to  le  Swon 

Will'mo  Godh^m  

Joh'ne  fir  Galfri'  

Eob'to  Wareyn    ... 

Joh'ne  Pope         

Will'mo  Brid       

Rob'to  le  Wrighte  

Will'mo  Loter     xiiij  o'  q" 

Joh'ne  de  Glen 

Will'mo  I^orman 

Joh'ne  de  B  ^  ndeston'     . .     ^"j 

Marg'ia  ux'  Rad'i  ij 

Rob'to  fir  Ede xxj  q^ 


Sp.) 

s. 

d. 

xl 

y 

VllJ 

iiy 

xjq" 

xy 

XV  q" 

x\l 

X  q" 

XX 

xij 

xmj  o' 

iij 

iij 

Sm'  ...       xxixs.  ixd.  o'  q"  p'b' 


Kyrkeby  Mallore  (Kirkby  Mallory.^^    Sp.) 

s.         d. 

Rad'o  Mallore      "ij       vj 

Joh'ne  Loue         •••  v 

Rob'to  Mallore xviij 

Joh'ne  Stotes       v  '. 

Will'mo  Warde xij  j 

Will'mo  Maiiotes  ..  ''^"j  j 

Ric'  de  Peyghtilton'        ij  \ 

Will'mo  Andreu  iij  ] 

Thom'  Mareschal  \\  \ 

Joh'ne  de  Neubold  ij  i 


Sm'         ...       xxvijs.     vjd.  p'b' 


xlvi\   xs.   xjd.  o' 

33  FNewbold    Verdon,    and    Brascote.— Elizabeth  de  Burgh,    Lady    of    Clare,  was 
*      daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Gilbert  de  Clare,  Earl  of  Hertford  and  Gloucester,  by  his 

wife  Joan  of  Acre,  daughter  of  Edw.  I.  She  married  three  husbands  :  John  de-Burgh, 
Theobald  de  Verdon,  and  Roger  D'Amory.  After  the  death  of  her  second  husband, 
Theobald  de  Verdon,  in  1316,  she  had  for  her  dowry  the  manors  of  Newbold  and 
Lutterworth,  and  lands  in  Cottesbach.  In  1346,  she  was  assessed  for  a  third  part  of  a 
knight's  fee  in  Botcheston,  Newbold,  and  Naneby.  In  1360,  it  was  found  that  she  held 
the  manor  of  Newbold  at  her  death,  by  service  of  a  tenth  part  of  a  knight's  fee.  Esch. 
34  Edw.  III.,  no.  83.]  .    ^  ,,  „         ^  ^  ,  ,  ^, 

34  fKlRKBT  MALLORY.— Ralph  Mallory  was  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Jfallory,  Knt.,  and  father 

of  Sir  Ankitell.  Ho  was  himself  also  a  knight.  See  pedigree  in  Nichols's  Leic.  iv.,  761. 
He  was  living  in  1337.  Robert  Mallore  does  not  occur  in  the  pedigree.  J.  Mariot 
occurs  as  a  tenant  of  lands  here  under  the  Abbey  of  St.  Mary  de  Pratis.] 
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28; 


Radeclyue  (Ratcliff  Culey.-'^     Six) 


Rog'o  de  Culy 
Will'moBate       ... 
Ric'o  Geiiard 
Jno  Attetounesende 
Joh'ne  Payn 
Ric'o  de  Scheynton' 
Amic'  Kisse 
Joh'e  Kisse 
Thorn'  le  Fythelere 
Joh'ne  fir  Bate    . . . 
Joh'ne  Fythere    . . . 


Sm' 


"J 


xviij 
xij 


xxs. 


p'b' 


Kerby  (Kirby  Muxloe/ 

Will'mo  de  Heiiee 
Simon'  Pakeman ... 
Will'mo  le  Leuere 

Matheo  Mayhel' 

Joh'ne  de  Wheston 

Walt'o  Douse      

Will'mo  fil' Rad^i 
Simon'  Wareyn   ... 


A  chapelry  of  Glenfield. 
s.       d. 

iij      iiij 

xxij 

xix 


Sm' 
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Sutton'  juxta  Boseworth' 

(Sutton  Cheney. s''    A  chapelry  of  Market  Bosworth. 

Joh'ne  Chaynel    ... 

Will'mo  fir  Rad'i  


d. 
vij      iiij 


Sp.) 


35.  [Ratclipf  Culet.— Roger  de  Culy,  was  son  of  Sir  Hugh  de  Cuilley,  alias  Quilley  and 

was  lord  of  this  manor.  He  and  his  father  were  taken  prisoners  at  Boroughbridee 
the  father  dying  of  his  wounds  at  Pomfret  Castle  in  1322.  Roger  was  set  free  on 
paying  100  marks  fine,  and  giving  security  for  his  good  behaviour  ] 

36.  [Kirby  Muxloe.— William  de  Herle  was  found  in  1347  to  have  held  at  his  death  a 

messuage,  lands,  and  wood,  in  Kirby,  of  Simon  Pakeman,  by  service  of  the  tenth  part 
of  a  knight's  fee.  Esch.  21  Edw.  III.,  no.  44.  He  was  a  knight,  and  married  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Sir  Philip  Courtenay,  Kut.  His  estates  eventually  came  to  the  Hastings 
See  pedigree  of  Herle  and  Hastings  in  Nichols's  Leic.  iv.,  G27.  Simon  Pakeman  was  son 
of  Simon  Pakeman,  and  in  1313  was  found  to  be  his  nest  heir,  and  then  aged  7  Esch 
7  Edw.  II.,  no  24.  In  1876,  it  was  found  that  Simon  Pakeman,  at  his  deatii  held  a 
messuage,  lands,  and  wood,  in  Kirby,  of  the  king  in  capite,  by  knight's  service,  and 
that  Simon  was  his  son  and  heir.  His  wife  wps  Agnes.  Esch.  50  Edw  III  no  47 
and  2  Rich.  II,,  no.  30.  William  Lenere  seems  to  have  granted  lands  in  Kirby  to 
Leicester  Abbey,  as  did  Richard  le  Lenere  also.  Avicia,  wife  of  John  de  Wheston,  was 
D-r    re  ^^        of  lands  here,  as  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  John  de  Ansty  and  Margery  his  wife  ] 

37.  [SUTTON  CHENEY.— A  John  Pollesworth  occurs  as  rector  of  Barwell  in  1302,  but  it  does 

not  appear  whether  he  was  related  to  the  Sir  John  de  Pollesworth  assessed  to  the 
Subsidy.] 
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Thorn' fil'  Alani 

Will'mo  Anabiir 
Will'mo  Aleyn    ... 
Joh'ne  le  Warde 
Joh'ne  Aleyn 
Simon'  Collette   ... 

Joh'ne  fir  Ric'i 

Thorn' Anabiir 
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D'no  Joh'ne  de  Pollesworth' 
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P'ua  Appilby  (Appleby  Parva.^^     Sp.] 


Eic'o  de  Vernonn 
Joh'ne  le  Harpour 
Will'mo  Osberne 
Ric'o  Pesth' 
Rog'o  fir  Rog'i 
Ric'o  fir  Simon' 
Rog'o  Henr' 
Rog'o  Gilbert 
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Oddeston'  (Odstone.' 

Rob'to  Charueles 
Joh'ne  de  Verdon' 


A  chapelry  of  Shackerstone. 
s.        d. 

vj       vj 

liij       xj 


Sp.) 


38.  [APPLEBY  Parv A.— Richard    de  Vernon  was  a  knight ;    he  married  first  Alianore, 

daughter  of  Giles  de  Frenes,  and  secondly  Juliana,  daughter  of  Wm.  de  Vesey,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  grandson  William  Vernon,  who  was  born  in  1313.  In  1328  he  had  a 
grant  of  free-warren  in  Appleby  Parva.  Cart.  2  Edw.  III.,  no.  36.  The  Vernons 
obtained  this  manor  by  marriage,  temp.  John,  and  held  it  until  1565,  when  it  passed  to 
Sir  Thomas  Stanley.  John  Harpar  is  named  in  the  Register  of  Leicester  Abbey  as 
holding  land  here.] 

39.  [Odstone.— The  only  Robert  Charnells,  named  in  the  Pedigree  given  in  Nichols's  Leic, 

iv.,  984,  as  living  about  this  time,  was  rector  of  Swepston,  and  attested  a  grant  to 
Wm.  Charnells,  In  1263  Matthew  Charnells  had  a  grant  of  the  manor,  and  a  market 
and  fair.  Claus.  48  Hen.  III.  In  1313  it  was  found  that  John  de  Verdun  held  the  fifth 
part  of  a  knight's  fee  under  John  Hastings.  Esch.,  6  Edw.  II.,  no.  56.  The  Lady  Elizabeth, 
assessed  to  this  Subsidy,  was  probably  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Sir  Theobald  de  Verdon,  second 
Lord  Verdon,  and  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Gilbert  de  Clare,  and  granddaughter  of 
Edward  I.] 
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s. 
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Elizabet'  D'na      ... 
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xj 
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0 

ii 
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. 

0 

ij 

40.  [Narborough.— William  Boteler  was  summoned  to  Parliament  as  a  baron  from  1308  to 

1325  ;  he  married  twice,  viz.,  Ankeret,  daughter  of  Griffin,  and  Ela,  daughter  and  co-heir 
of  Roger  de  Herdeburgh,  and  died  in  1334.  In  1315  it  was  found  that  he  held  half  a 
knight's  fee  here.  Esch.,  9  Edw.  II.  no.  71.  In  1318  he  had  the  grant  of  a  market  and 
fair,  and  in  1319  a  view  of  frank  pledge.  Cart.  12  Edw.  II,,  no.  4S  :  Inq.  ad  qd.  dam. 
13  Edw.  II.,  no.  10.]  ^ 

41.  [WrKlN.— In  1346  John  Bate  was  assessed  for  lands  here.] 
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Agn'  Priour 
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Stoke  (Stoke  Golding.' 


Will'mo  de  Stoke 
Adam  de  Stoke   . . . 
Thorn'  de  Hurlee 
Ric'o  Gylofre 
Rog'o  Alysotes     . . . 
Rad'oP'kyn 
Thorn' Tholy 
Rob'to  Edeke       ... 
Will'mo  Attebyrke 
Henr'  Fareman    ... 
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Rob'to  Burdet      .. 
Joh'ne  fir  Will'mi 
Joh'ne  fir  Galfr'i 
Eic'o  Burdet' 
Ric'o  Turgys 
Ric'o  Sewale 
GaH'Hulle 
Joh'ne  Orm 
Rob'to  Sewale 
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vj 
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xxxiiijs 
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V) 
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ij 

Ph'odeNeuill' 

Math'o  M^rtyn 

42.  [STOKE  GOLDING.— Sir  Roger  de  Stoke  occurs  as  holding  eight  yard-lands  and  a  quarter 

in  Stoke.] 

43.  [Sheepy  magna.— In  1304  Nicholas  Burdet  was  seized  of  land  here;  and  in  1343  Ralph 

Burdet  held  2  knight's  fees  in  Sheepy,  Sibston,  and  Higham,  under  Henry  de  Ferrars. 
In  1387,  Sir  John  Burdet,  Knt.,  held  the  same  2  knight's  fees.  Nicholas  Burdet  was 
patron  of  the  south  mediety  in  1310.] 
44  [Enderby.— Philip  de  Nevill  was  a  knight,  and  son  of  Sir  Robert  Nevill,  knight.  He 
fonnded  a  Chantry  at  Scotton,  co.  Lincoln  ;  and  died  in  1341.  His  wife  was  Agnes,  who 
died  in  1346.  In  1374,  Enderby  came  by  marriage  to  Sir  John  Bussey.  Robert  in  le 
Gate  is  named  in  Charyte's  Rentale.] 
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Will'mo  Steyn     . 
Wiirmo  fir  Kog'i 
Math'o  fir  Eog'i 
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Ph'o  fil'  Math'i 
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.. 
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Bundeston'  (Braunston. 

Eog'o  Corbet        ... 
Will'mo  de  Herle 


A  chapelry  of  Glenfield.^^ 
s.        d. 
ij       vj 


Sp.) 


45.  [BRAUNSTON.— William  de  Herle  was  a  Knight,  and  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir 
PhUip  Courtenay,  Knight.    See  Note  under  Kir  by  Muxloe  above.] 
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[Elmesthorpe.— In  1292  and  in  1296  Nicholas  de  Charnells  occurs  as  holding  land  here 
and  was  assessed  in  1346  for  half  a  knight's  fee.] 
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47.  [Shearsby.— William  de  Charuells  held  a  Manor  here  of  the  fee  of  Marmyon.] 

48.  [Great  Wigston,— William,  son  of  Simon,  may  have  been  connected  with  Simon,  son 

of  Henry  of  Wykingeston,  who  in  1301  gave  land  in  frankalmorgn  to  a  chantry  in 
Wigston  Church.  John  Perys  may  have  been  father  of  William  Pyrye,  who  in  1336 
held  100s.  rent  in  Wigston  and  Stacton.  Simon  Lawe  was  doubtless  ancestor  of  the 
Lawes.  afterwards  lords  of  the  manor  and  impropriators.  Wigston  Magna  was  evidently 
a  flourishing  vill  in  1327.] 
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49.  [ASHBY  Parva.— In  1330,  John  de  Cotes,  son  and  heir  of  William  de  Cotes,  deceased, 
held  lands  here  of  Thomas  de  Morton  by  knight's  service.  Esch.  4,  Edw.  III.,  no.  32. 
In  1346,  Thomas  de  Morton  was  assessed  for  the  20th  part  of  a  knight's  fee  here.] 
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50.  [Knighton.— Richard  Ode  and  William  Croft  occur  amongst  the  tenants  of  Leicester 

Abbey  at  this  place.] 

51 .  [COSBY.— From  the  Register  of  Leicester  Abbey,  it  appears  that  Peter  son  of  Robert  son 

of  Fulc,  and  that  Robert  son  of  Fulc,  and  Thomas  son  of  Robert  Fowke,  and  Richard 
son  of  Robert  son  of  Fulc,  each  gave  lands  in  Cosby  to  the  Abbey.  Richard  Burdet 
held  lands  here  of  John  de  Hastings  of  the  fee  of  Huntingdon.  William  Foukes  held 
lands  of  Lady  Dervorguilla  de  Balliol  of  the  fee  of  Warwick.  The  Master  of  St.  John's 
Hospital  at  Leicester  occurs  early  as  holding  lands  here  ] 
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Kylby  (Kilby.52     Guth.     A  hamlet  of  Wistow.) 


Lucia  Martel 
Rob'to  Hunte 
Joh'ne  de  Sutton' 
Joh'ne  Deyuill'    ... 
Reginald  fil'  Marg'ie 
Simon'  de  Clenfeld 
Mch'o  de  Craft   ... 
Joh'ne  Scot' 
Galfr'o  Skot' 
Will'mo  Broun    ... 
Joh'iie  Odam 
Henr'  le  Reue 
Rob'to  de  G anthem 


s. 

d. 

ni] 

VJ 

iiij 

V] 

V 

VIJ 

iiij 

ij 

VJ 

ij 

VJ 

ij 

iJ 

iJ 

VJ 

XVIIJ 

XXI) 

XXIJ 

vj 

llj 

Sm' 


xlvjs. 


p'b' 


xlix^i 


vj^ 


Foston'  (Foston.53     Guth.) 


d. 


Henr'  de  P'cy 
A  lie'  Maweys 


iiij         VJ 


52,  [KiLBY.— In  1331,  Lucy,  wife  of  John  Martell,  died  seised  of  a  moiety  of  the  manor  of 

Kilby,  held  of  William  la  Zouche,  of  Harringworth,  in  capite,  by  the  service  of  half  a 
knight's  fee.    Esch.  5  Edw.  III.,  no.  10.] 

53.  [FOSTON.— Henry  de  Percy,  was  the  second  lord  Percy,  of  Alnwick,  and  was  summoned  to 

parliament  from  1322  to  the  time  of  his  death,  26th  Feb.,  1351-2.  He  married  Idonea 
daughter  of  Robert  lord  Clifford.  In  1346  he  was  assessed  for  the  tenth  part  of  a 
knight's  fee  in  Foston.] 
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Joh'ne  Astel 
Wiirmo  Pekes     . 
Adam  Gylmyn     . 
Will'mo  fir  Ead'i 
Will'mo  Maweys., 
Joh'ne  Bele 
Math'o  Thurkyld 
Eog'o  fir  Math'i  . 
Joh'ne  P'po'ito     . 
Will'mo  Heyne    . 
Galfr'o  Slyman     ., 
Kic'o  Rowel 


"J 

X 

ly 

"J 

X 

ly 

y 

ly 

iiy 

y 

ly 

y 

iiy 

y 

vy 

ly 

v.l 

xxiy 

y 
ly 


IX 


Sm' 


xlixs 


p'b' 


Doncasthorp'  (Countesthorpe.^^     Guth.) 


Hug'  de  Lodbroke 
Joh'ne  Freynche  . . . 
Will'mo  de  Tilton' 
Will'mo  Arnold  ... 
Alano  fir  p'po'iti... 
Eic'oAlbold 
Eog'o  Walscheman 
Eob'to  fir  Will'mi 
Thorn' Aleyn 
Joh'ne  fir  Ph'i     ... 
Will'mo  de  Foston' 


d. 


iiy 

y 

y 

VJ 

y 

VJ 

y 

VJ 

y 

XVUJ 

y 

VJ 

xviij 


Sm' 


XXIUJS. 


p'b' 


P'ua  Petlyng'  (Peatling  Parva. 


Ead'o  de  Oxendon' 
Joh'ne  Janmuir  . . . 
Eob'to  in  the  Lane 
Walt'o  in  The  lane 
Joh'ne  Leuegere  . . . 
Eic'o  Pyke 
Joh'ne  Heygne    ... 


Guih.) 
s.       d. 

V 
V 

ij 

V 

vj 

y 
y 


Sm' 


xxvijs.         p'b' 


tCOUNTESTHORPE.-Hugo  de  Lodbroke  occurs  rector  of  Blaby  in  1303  and  1 3 1 8  He  was 
TiJr^^/r^'H^  from  William  de  Lodbroke,  living  temp.  HeTy  II.,  S  brothei  of^i? 
Scfnt     Le  Ped^.re^/fn'^N^t  ^,"'^^'"^'^^  '^^  ^^^^y^'  S^^^^^^'  ^^^  ^^e^^^'  of  Blaby,  trace 
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Northkelyng worth  (North  Kil worth. 


JSTich'o  Payn 
Ead'o  le  Botiler  ... 
Hugon'  Mcol 
Hugon'  Abbotes  ... 
Hugon'  Luteir     . . . 
WiU'mo  Abbotes... 
Ric'o  fir  Ead'i     ... 
Joh'ne  Heyne 
Petro  ad  C"cem  ... 


Guth.) 
d. 

X 

xiij 


Sm' 


XVUJS. 


p'b' 


Aston'  Flan'niir  (Aston  Flamvile.s^     Sp 


d. 


WiU'mo  Flammill' 
Simon'  Flammill 

Ric'oHulle  

WiU'mo  de  Frollesworth' 
Ric'o  Luman 
Hiigon'  Attewell... 
Mc'o  Freman 


V 


iiij 


Sm' 


xxs.    iiijd.  p'b' 


Burbache  (Burbach 

D'na  de  Burbach' 
Nich'o  Wodeward 
Thom' fir  Rose    ... 
WiU'mo  Palmere. . . 
Joh'ne  Palmere   ... 
Simon'  Graung'    ... 
Rob'to  Attewell  ... 
WiU'mo  le  Clerk' 
Joh'ne  Gylemyn 

55.  [North  Kilworth.— Nicholas  Payn  occurs  rector  in  1337,  and  is  named  in  the  Register 

of  Leicester  Abbey  as  being  defeated  in  a  suit.    Thomas  Payne,  Nicholas  Lucelles,  and 
Ralph  Boteler  were  assessed  in  1346.] 

56.  [Aston  Flamvile.— William  Flammill,  named  in  the  Subsidy  Roll,  was  probably  Sir 

William  de  Flamvile,  Knt.,  son  of  Sir  Robert.  Another  William  Flamile  occurs  as 
brother  of  Sir  Robert.  See  Pedigree  in  Nichols's  Leic.  iv.  447.  Simon  Flammill  is  not 
named  in  the  Pedigree.  The  Flamviles  held  this  manor  of  the  fee  of  Hastings.] 
67.  [Burbach.— The  Domina  de  Burbach,  assessed  to  the  Subsidy,  was  probably  Isabella, 
widow  of  John  Hastings,  second  lord  Hastings  and  Bergavenny,  and  daughter  of  Hugh 
Despencer,  Earl  of  Winchester.  In  1335  it  was  found  that  Isabella,  then  deceased,  had 
held  in  dower  the  manor  of  Burbach,  by  service  of  knight's  fee.] 


A  chapelry  of  Aston  Flamvile.     Sp.) 

s.       d. 

X 

V 

iij 

iij 

iij 

iiij 

iij 

liJ 

iiij 
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Ead'o  de  Mancot' 
Joh'ne  Broun 
Rob'to  Hamound 
Joh'ne  Butes 
Joh'ne  Palm'e 
Rog'o  Hithe'mond 
Nich'o  Coco 
Will'mo  Palm'e  .. 
Adam  Parkes 
Joh'ne  Plumbe    . . 
Will'mo  Porter    .. 
Rob'to  Coco 


Sm' 


Sharneforde  (Sharnford.^s 


Will'mo  Mortim' 
Joh'ne  Flanmuir 
Galfr'o  Pyn notes.. 
Will'mo  St^unge 
Thorn'  Feysaunt . . , 
Joh'ne  fir  Joh'nis 
Simon'  fil'  Rad'i . . 
Will'mo  Tayllour 
Elya  Eynelynges.. 
Joh'ne  le  Clerk'  . . 
Hugon' T'lssel     .. 


"J 
iij 

ij 
iij 
iij 

ij 
"J 

iij 
ij 
ij 


XVllJ 


Sm' 


Ixixs. 

vjd.  p'b' 

Sp.) 

s. 

d. 

iiij 

iiij 

ij 

ij 

xij 

iiij 

lij 

iij 

y 

vj. 

iij 

iij 

vj 

xxxij?. 

vjd.  p'b 

FroUesworth'  (Frowlesworth.^^     Gzitfi ) 


Joh'ne  Ammory  . . . 
Will'mo  de  Houghton' 
Will'mo  Prates    ... 
Isabeir  Aboueton 
Joh'ne  fil'  Simon' 
Joh'ne  Dawners  . . . 
Will'mo  Simond... 


s. 

V 

iij 

V 

iiij 
iij 

iij 


d. 


XVllJ 


58.  [Shabnford.— In  1296,  William  Trussel  held  3  virgates  in  Sharnford  of  the  Honour  of 

Lincoln.    He  may  have  been  father  of  Hugh  named  in  the  Subsidy  Roll.] 

59.  [Prowlesworth. — Jonn  Amory  was  a  knight  and  lord  of  Little  Maiden,  in  Essex;  by 

his  marriage  ■with  Johanna,  daughter  and  heir  of  Nicholas  D'Anvers,  of  Frowlesvvorth, 
he  became  lord  of  Frowlesworth  ;  he  died  in  1341,  seised  of  the  manor,  leaving  Edward, 
then  aged  16,  his  son  and  heir.  John  D'Anvers  is  not  named  in  the  Pedigree  given  in 
Nichols's  Leic.  iv.  188-9.  In  1292,  William  de  Houston  held  2  virgates  of  land  in 
Frowlesworth,  of  the  Honour  of  Tam worth,  by  the  service  of  one-eighth  of  a  knight's 
fee.] 
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Will'mo  Clement' 
Will'mo  Pallni'e  Junior 
Henr'  Grys 
Wiirmo  fir  Steph'i 
Henr'  de  Langh^m 
Will'mo  Palm'e  Senior 
Simon'  fil'  p'po'iti 


s. 

cl. 

IJ 

IJ 

vj 

IJ 

vj 

IJ 

vj 

IJ 

IJ 

... 

iij  CO 

Sm'         ...        xlijs.         p'b' 


Bittlesby  (Bittesby.     A  hamlet  of  Claybrook). 

s.        d. 

Petr'  Hurmonger ...  ...  ...  ...  iiij 

Eob'to  fil' Nich'i iiij 

Eic'o  fil' Will'mi  iij 

Eic'o  Hurmong'  ...  ...  ...  ...  iij 

Will'mo  Litelknaue         ...  ...  ...  iij 

Kob'to  Andrew    ...         ...         ...         ...  iij 

Mchofil'Joh'     ... ij 

Henr'  B  *  unch' iij 

Will'mo  Hurmong'  ..  ...  ...  ij 

Eog'o  Hurmong'  ...  ...  ...  ...  ij 

Will'mo  fil'  Petri  ...  ...  ...  xviij 

Will'mo  Michel  ...         ...  ...         ...  xviij 


Sm'         ...       xxxjs.         p'b' 


P'ua  Glen  (Glen  Parva.     A  hamlet  of  Aylestone.) 


Johanna  relict'  j  fil'  Petr'  de  P'ua  Glen. 

Eob'to  Minuol 

Joh'ne  Letcby 
Henr'  in  Venell'  ... 
Eic'o  de  Stokwell' 

Will'mo  in  Veneir  

Hugon' Martyn    ... 
Henr' Thomas     ... 

Eob'to  de  Thorp' 

Eic'o  ad  fonte' 
Galfr'o  fil' Henr' ... 


lly 

llj 

iJ 

J 

XXIJ 

xvnj 

ij 

J 

y 

ij 

vj 

ij 

'U» 


Sm'         ...      xxvjs.        p'b 
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Craft  (Croft.    Sp.) 


d. 


Eob'to  Taillour    ... 

V 

Galfr'ole  Smyth'... 
Joh'nele  Smyth'... 
Adam  Leuerich'   ... 

... 

iij 

V 

iij 

Galfr'o  fil' Ead'i  ... 

ij 

Galfr'o  Parint'      . . . 

ij 

Emma  Toky 
Hugon'  Leuerich' . . . 
Will'mo  Crane     ... 

... 

ij 

vj 
vj 

XX 

Sm' 

xxvjs. 

viijd  p'b 

Shathewell  (Shawell.^o    Guth.) 


Emma  Fitonn 
Will'mo  de  Pulteneye 
Adam  Cappl' 
Joh'ne  de  Pulteneye 
Ead'o  de  An  sty    . . . 
Eob'to  le  Palmere 
Will'mo  Spig^nel... 
Henr'  Hende 
Joh'ne  le  Taillour 
Joh'e  de  Ley 


Sm' 


d. 


IJ 

uij 

llj 

1"J 

uj 

V 

llj  q" 

lllj 

iij 

llj 

J 

XIX 

V 

llj 

XUJ 

XllJ 

xxxijs.      jd.  qu   p'b' 


Catthorp'  (Catthorpe. 


61 


Joh'ne  S'jaunt  ... 
Willm'oChaynel... 
Will'mo  Walkelevn 


Guth.) 
s. 
iiij 

iij 


d. 


[Sha"\VELL.— Emma  Fitonn  was  perhaps  widow  of  William  Pyton.who  in  1279  and  again 
in  1316  was  found  to  hold  one-fourth  part  of  a  knight's  fee  of  Theobald  de  Verdou. 
Esch.  7  Edw.  I.,  and  10  Edw.  II.,  nos.  39  and  37.  In  1279,  John  Spigurnell  held  two 
roods  of  land  and  the  advowson  of  the  Church.  In  1328,  Henry  de  Spigurnell  died 
seised  of  land  here,  leaving  Thomas,  his  son  and  heir.  John  Spigurnel  occurs  in  1347 
as  witness  to  a  deed.  John  de  Pulteneye  was  probably  Sir  John  Poultuey,  Knt.,  and 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  who  died  in  1349,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's.  William  de 
Pulteneye  may  have  been  Sir  John's  brother-in-law,  William  Owen,  of  Pulteney.  See 
Pedigree  of  Poulteney  in  Nichols's  Leic.  iv.  319.  John  de  Poultney  occurs  patron  of 
Shawell  Church  in  13.34.     Vide  Esch.  23  Edw.  III.,  no.  45,  pars.  1.] 

[CATTHORPE.— In  1296  it  was  found  that  Walter  Chainel  held  lands  here  of  the  Honour 
of  Verdun ;  and  in  1396  a  quarter  of  a  knght's  fee.  Walter  Chaynel  occurs  as  defendant 
to  an  action  brought  by  William  Mercher  of  Lyllebume.  In  1296  it  was  found  that 
Roger  Malore  held  lands  here  of  the  Honour  of  Leicester.] 
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Adam  fir  Nich'i 

.. 

ij 

Kog'o  Paule 

ij 

vj 

Thorn' fir  Mch'i 

ij 

Walt'o  Chaynel 

... 

XV 

Joh'ne  Mallore     ...         

... 

xij 

Sm' 

xvijs. 

p'b' 

Lleyre  (Leire.^^ 

Guth.) 

fi 

Joh'ne  Burdet      

to. 
ij 

\Xt 

Joh'ne  de  Langton' 

ij 

Thorn'  Godfrey 

ij 

vj 

Eado'  ad  Aulam 

xij 

Eog'o  fir  Gilb'ti  .... 

ij 

vj  q» 

Thorn' de  Petlynges 

ij 

vj 

Joh'ne  de  Wylye 

Eic'odeBlaby     

Joh'ne  le  Clerk' 

XX 

Will'mo  le  Hayward       ... 

xviij 

Ph'o  de  Gattesforde 

xij 

Eog'o  de  Wolneye 

xviij 

Joh'ne  Godefrey 

xvij 

Eog'o  fir  Henr' 

xij 

Sm' 

xxiijs. 

xjd.  q" 

BrougMon'  't  Sutton' 

(Broughton  Astley^^  and  Sutton- 

in-the-Elms. 

Outh.) 

n 

D'no  Thorn'  de  Asteleye 

o. 

xj 

V-l. 

Emma  Sweyn      

.• 

llj 

Petr' S'jaunt        

Vlj 

iiij 

Thom'Sturnel     

iij 

Eob'to  fir  Alex' 

ij 

viij 

Eob'to  Baker 

iij 

vj 

Will'mo  p'po'ito 

XVllj 

Will'mo  Mid wynt' 

ij 

Eob'to  fir  Emme 

XX 

Will'mo  Palm'e 

... 

xij 

62.  [Leire.— In  Charyte's  Rentale  John  Wyely  is  named  as  a  free  tenant  under  Leicester  Abbey.] 

63.  [BROUGHTON  ASTLEY.— Thomas  de  Astley,  third  Lord  Astley,  was  summoned  to  Parlia- 

ment from  1342  to  1349.    He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Guy  de  Beauchamp,  Earl 
of  Warwick,  and  died  in  1385.    He  erected  a  Collegiate  Church  at  Astley, co.  Warwick.] 
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s. 

d. 

Wiirmo  de  Cosseby        

XX 

Petr'Bate 

. . 

ij 

Eob'to  Large 

.. 

ij 

Eob'toKyng'       ... 

xviij 

Eog'o  fir  Simon'.. 

xvj 

Petr'Jon' 

.. 

iij 

Joh'ne  Benetes    . . . 

. . 

XX 

Eic'o  Longe 

. . 

ij 

Eob'to  Dumfrey  ... 

. . . 

xij 

Petr'Mile 

ij 

Petr'  Kyng' 

xviij 

Will'mo  Ossere    . . . 

,, 

ij 

ij 

Henr'  Cartere 

.. 

Ixs. 

XX 

Sm 

ijd.  p'b' 

Walcote  (Walcote.^4     A  hamlet  of  Misterton.) 

s. 

d. 

Mch'o  Lutels      

ij 

Eob'to  Norman   ... 

iij 

Petr'  de  Broughton' 

xij 

Will'mo  Carpent' 

xij 

Joh'ne  Hayt' 

xij 

Math'o  Coleman  ... 

xij 

Eic'o  de  Walcote 

iij 

Will'mo  Helewys 

xij 

Hug'  fir  Will'mi 

xij 

Thorn'  fil'  Eose    . . . 

ij 

Simon'  Lutels 

iij 

Thom'  F^unceys... 

xij 

Adam  Palm'e 

ij 

Sm 

xxijs 

p'b' 

Gilden  morton'  (Gilmorton.^^    Guth.) 


Ankatell  le  Mort'manx 
Thom'  Gode 
Thorn'  de  Berleston' 
Will'mo  Attewell. . . 


d. 

vj 

xij 


64.  [Walcote.— In  1276  Robert  Walcote  held  two  virgates  here.    In  1279  Roger  de  Lussell 

held  lands  here.    In  1356  Nicholas  Lucells  was  possessed  of  lands  in  Walcote.] 

65.  (GiLMORTON.— Sir  Ankitell  de  Martival,  of  Noseley,  knt.,  had  a  grant  of  lands  here  in 

1262  from  William  de  Harcourt,  and  died  in  1278.  Whether  he  was  related  to  Ankatell 
namad  in  the  Subsidy  Roll  does  not  appear.  In  1315  Ankatell  de  Martivall  presented  a 
petition  to  Parliament,    Rot.  Pari.,  8  and  9  Edw.  III.) 
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Joh'ne  One  berth' 
Joh'ne  Wyles 
Will'mo  Sparowe. . . 
Will'mo  Austyn  . . . 
Will'mo  de  Nousely 
Rad'o  Brown 
Hug'  Heyne 
Bened'co  de  Thurkeston' 

Alex' ... 

Elia  le  Leses 
Matilda  Eyr 
Ric'ofirjoh'       ... 
Henr'  de  Heyton' 
Thorn' le  Smyth'... 
Will'mo  Elys       ... 
Rob'to  Boude 


xij 


ij 


xvnj 
xviij 
ij       vj 
iJ 

xij 

xvnj 

vj 

ij       vj 

ij 


Sm' 


xxxixs. 


p'b' 


Ptllteneye  (Poultney.^^     A  hamlet  of  Mislerton.     Guth.) 


Ph'o  de  Hardeshuir         

Adam  Nel  

Will'mo  Owen      

Agn'  de  Esseby    ...  

Rog'o  le  Dekene  ... 
Rog'o  on  le  Hume 
Adam  Norman    ... 
Will'mo  Brion 
Will'mo  le  Lurker 
Joh'ne  de  Oxendon' 

Elya  le  Mayst'      

Rob'to  Norman    ... 

Sm' 


s. 

d. 

llj 

VJ 

lllj 

y 

vii.l 

y 

lllj 

xix 

XXJ 

XI] 

XIJ 

XIJ 

VIJ 

vij 

"J 


xxnjs. 


p'b' 


Aylleston'  (Aylestone.^'' 


Joh'ne  Preez 

Thom'  de  Chaddesden' 


Guth.) 

s. 

iiij 
liij 


d. 


66.  [POULTNEY.— Philip  de  Hardreshull  of  Claford,co.  Notts.,  was  son  of  Robert,  and  in  1327, 

purchased  the  manor  of  Hardreshull  from  Sir  John  de  Hardreshull.    In  1340  he  sold 
the  manor  of  Ashene  to  Sir  John.    See  pedigree  in  Nichols's  Leic.  iv.,  316] 

67.  [A-YLESTONE.— John  Preez  may  be  John  de   Pyrie,  who  was  rector  of  Aylestone  in 

1320,  and  in  1324  had  a  grant  of  land  from  Sir  Fulc  de  Pembruge,  Knt.] 
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Joh'ne  Legete 
Thorn'  de  Sileby  ... 
Henr' jux^  aqua' 
Eob'to  de  Condelowe 
Thorn' Lynel 
Mich'  M'ime 
Jo'hne  Body 
Eob'to  Gregory    .. 
"Will'mo  le  Longer 
Joh'ne  le  Fartere.. 
Joh'ne  Gare 
Eob'to  le  Longe  .. 
Ph'o  le  Fysshere.. 
Joh'ne  Pillokes    . . 


s. 

V 
V 

iiy 
nij 

V 

y 


Sm' 


Iviijs.      ijd.  p'b' 


Honecote  (Huncote.*^^     A  chapelry  of  Narborough.     Sp.) 


Eob'to  Burdet  ... 
Eob'to  de  Leyre  .. 
Joh'ne  Shirrene  .. 
Eic'o  le  Charrect' 
Joh'ne  le  Fenlere 
Eob'to  de  Morton' 
Galf r'o  de  Leyre  . . 
Eob'to  Andrew  .. 
Eog'o  atte  zate     . . 


Sm' 


d. 


XV 
X 

^y 

ix 


xs.      xd.  p'b' 


Norton  JUX^-  Twycros  (Norton-juxta-Twy cross.     Sp.) 


Walt'o  de  Monte  gom' 
Henr'  de  Norton' 
Ead'o  de  Quornedon' 
Eeginald  de  Hezere 
Will'mo  del  Freres 
Eob'to  fir  Thorn' 
Joh'ne  de  Beleye 
Will'mo  de  Croxale 
Thom'  fir  Marg'ie 


Sm' 


s. 

d. 

lllj 

vj 

y 

iiy 

XVllJ 

ly 

vj 

y 

XX 

xy 

XVllJ 

xy 

xixs. 


p'b' 


68.  [HUNCOTE.--Sir  Robert  Burdet,  Knt,,  was  son  of  Hugh,  and  had  the  manor  of  Huncote 
in  1302  by  the  gift  of  his  uncle  Robert  Burdet.  He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  and 
heir  of  Geoffrey  Camvile  of  Seckington,  and  died  in  1333.  He  held  a  fee  here  in  1313. 
See  pedigree  in  Nichols's  Leic.  iv.,  820.] 
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Wylughby  (WiUoughby  Waterless.     Guth.) 

s.       d. 
Ric'o  de  Eachaston'         ...         ...         •  •  •  ij       vj 

Joh'ne  Foughler ij       iij 

J  oh'he  Freman ij 

Joh'ne  Child        

Joh'ne  Loneger    ... 
Will'mo  Gregory... 

Eob'to  fir 

Juon' 

Thorn'       

Tornoff. 


Claybrok  (Claybrook.^^^     Guth.) 


d. 


Wiirmo  del  Plaunch'      vj 

Will'mo  Danet vj 

Adam  Prat           iiij 

Joh'ne  fir  cl'ici iij 

Rog'o  Judde        iij 

Joh'e  fir  Reginald'          xviij 

Petr'Bysshop      xij 

Simon'  Daunfront'           ...          ...          ...  xij 

Joh'ne  Cumfrey xij 

Eob'to  Zurban xij 

Ric'o  de  Slikeston'           xviij 

Joh'ne  fir  Simon'             xij 

Will'mo  Ernold xviij 

Petro  Bedeke       ... xviij 

Ric'o  Dunton'      xij 

Will'mo  de  FroUesworth             ix 

Joh'ne  de  Copston'          ...          ...          •••  ix 

Adam  Fox            xviij 

Thom' Kynne      xij 

Joh'e  de  T'ton' xij 

Will'mo  Rogg' xij 

Sm'         ...  xls. 


).  [ClaybroOK.— Sir  William  de  la  Plaunche,  knt.,  died  in  1336,  seised  of  the  manor  of 
Claybrook.  He  married  Joan,  daughter  and  heir  of  Nicholas  de  Haversham,  See 
pedigree  in  Nichols's  Leic.  iv.,  102.  William  Danet  is  married  in  a  licence  obtained  by 
William  la  Zouch,  for  amortizing  lands  in  Claybrook  for  maintaing  two  priests  to  say 
mass  daily  for  the  souls  of  the  said  William  la  Zouch  and  William  Danet.] 
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Blaby  (Blaby.^o     Guth.) 

s.        d. 

Hug' de  Blaby iiij 

Petr'deGlen       ij 

Margar' Orton  (?) 

Norman'  Fab'       

Adam  de  Co 

Amic'  relict'  E, 

Joh'neGilb't    ...., 

Henr'Ster    

Isabel  

Jacob    , 

Job  

Torn  away. 

E  !!!''!!'"'"'!!"'!!!!!*!"!!! 

Jo 

Jo 

Job 

E  

p 

Hen 

Brnisby  (Arnesby.     GutJu) 

D'no ^ 

Job'ne  

Kat'in  

Will'm 

Eic'o lorn  away. 

Eob'to  

Julian , 

Will'm 

Eob'to  

Mcb Sar Eob'to Job'ne Wal 

Wil Will' Tbo' Tbo' Eob' 

All  the  rest  of  names,  ^c,  gone. 

Upper  portion  gone. 

Sm'         ...        xxijs.    vjd.  p'b' 

70.  [BLABY.— Hugh  de  Blaby  was  son  of  Nicholas  de  Blaby,  lord  of  the  manor  of  Blaby. 
From  him  the  Saviles  inherited  the  manor,  and  the  Freers  of  Blaby  were  descended. 
See  Pedigree  in  Nichols's  Leic.  iv.,  51.    Hugh  was  dead  before  1346.] 
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Dersforde  (Desford.^i     Sp.) 


Henr'  Comit'  Lancastr' 
Thorn'  Breces 
Joh'e  Baroun 
Rob'to  Wygtyne  . . . 
Walt'o  de  la  Lye... 
Mauricio'  Chanbirleyn 
Alic' ux' Walt'i    ... 
Rob'to  Campionn, . . 
Rob'to  fil'  Simon' 
Amic'  vidua 
Adam  Wilteschire 
Will'mo  Stele       ... 
Ric'o  Stele 
Ric'o  Hichebon    ... 
Rog'o  de  Shelton' 
Hugon'  Attewell... 


Sm' 


11] 


d. 

xij 
xvj 

xij 
viij 

xviij 
xij 
xij 
xij 

xvj 
xij 
vj 

viij 


xxs. 


P'b' 


Shakerston  (Shaokerstone."     Sp.) 


Will'mo  de  Shepey 8        

V 

Henr'  Dawners 

ij 

Math'o  Sarzyn 

ij 

Simon'  de  Barr'  ... 

xviij 

Petr'  de  Childecote         

xviij 

Will'mo  de  Felde            

ij 

Joh'e  le  Marchal ... 

xij 

Henr'  Sarzyn 

ij 

Ric'o  Michel        

ij 

Sm' 


p'b' 


Southkene  Lyngworth'  (South  Kilworth.^^    Guth:) 

s.  d. 

Ric'o  Louard        xviij 

Rob'to  fir  Simon'  ij 

71.  [DESFORD.— Henry,  Earl  of  Lancaster   and  Leicester,  was   younger   son  of  Edmund 

Crouchback,  and  grandson  of  Henry  III.  Upon  the  accession  of  Edward  III.  the  Earl 
girded  him  with  the  sword  of  knighthood,  and  after  the  coronation  was  appointed  his 
guardian.  He  married  Maud,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  Patrick  Chaworth,  knt.,  and 
dying  in  1345,  was  buried  at  Leicester.] 

72.  [Shackerstone.— In  1312  it  was  found  that  John  de  Shepey  and  Walter  d'Anvers  held 

half  a  knight's  fee  in  Shackerstone  of  John  de  Hastinges,  senior,  deceased.  Esch 
6  Edw.  II.,  no.  56.    In  1346  Heury  Danvers  was  assessed  for  lands  here.] 

73.  [SOUTH  KiLWORTH.— In  1346  Robert  de  Belgrave  held  lands  here  of  the  Honour  of 

Leicester.  In  1361  Alice  de  Woure  and  Richard  de  Loverd  each  held  half  a  knight's  fee 
under  Henry  Plantagenet,  Duke  of  Lancaster ;  and  Robert  Fitz  Simon  held  a  quarter 
of  a  knight's  fee  of  the  Duke.    Fines,  16  July,  35  Edw.  III.,  m.  23.] 
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Will'mo  de  Wauere 
Rog'ofirAde       ... 
Will'mo  de  Swyneforde 
Rob'to  de  Beleg  ^  ue 
Joh'e  Ball'o 
Rad'o  Clement     ... 


Sm 


s. 

d. 

iiy 

vj 

ij 

XVJ 

XIJ 

1) 

V) 

IX 

xvs. 

viijd.  p'h' 

Lutt' worth  (Lutterworth. 74  Quth.) 

s.         d. 

Elyzabet  de  Burgh'          ...          ...          ...  x 

Magr'o  Hospic'  s'ci  Joh' ...          ...          ...  xij 

Rob'to  de  Uppingham    ...          ...          ...  iij 

Will'mo  Noreys  ...          ...          ...          ...  iiij 

Nich'o  de  Bredon'            ...          ...          ...  iiij 

Matild'  de  Brichill'          v 

Will'mo  Poyntel ...          ...          ...          ...  v 

Adam  de  Petlyng             ...          ...          ...  jj 

Nigeir  Beyre        ...          ...          ...            ..  iij 


Rob'to  le  Taillour 


y 


Will'mo  Fouke    ...  ...  ...  ...  iij 

Joh'e  I^ottyng'       . .  ...  ...  ...  iij 

Will'mo  le  Leth'e  ...  ...  ..  iij        vj 

Joh'e  Elyotes        ...  ...  ...  ...  iij 

Wil'mo  Godlotes ...  ...  ...  ...  iij 

Joh'e  de  Waldeyne  ...  ...  ...  ij 

Alio'  de  Parys      ...  ...  ...  ...  iij 

Will'mo  le  Baxt'e  ...  ...  ...  xij 

Will'mo  de  Radenoz^e  ...  ...  ...  ij 

Petr'  Maylins       ...  ...  ...  ...  ij 

JSTigeir  Swade       ...  ...  ...  ...  ij 

Rob'to  Haule       ...  ...  ...  ...  ij 


Sm'  ...      ixxixs.     yjd.  p'b' 


74.  [Lutterworth.— Elizabeth  de  Burgh  was  daughter  of  Gilbert  de  Clare,  Earl  of  Gloucester, 
by  Joane  of  Acre,  daughter  of  Edward  I.  She  married  first  John  de  Burgh,  son  of  Richard, 
Earl  of  Ulster;  secondly,  in  1315,  Sir  Theobald  de  Verdon,  second  Lord  Verdon ;  and 
thirdly,  Sir  Roger  d'Amorie,  Lord  d'Amorie.  The  Master  of  St,  John's  Hospital  at 
Lutterworth  early  held  lands  here ;  it  was  founded  by  Roisia  de  Verdon  early  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  William  Poyntal  occurs  in  1-329  as  granting  lands  to  the  Hospital 
for  a  Chantry  Priest  to  sing  mass  there  for  the  souls  of  himself  and  his  wife.] 

VOL.  XIX.,  PT.  II.  D 
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Groby  (Groby.    Hamlet  of  Ratby.     Sp.) 

—  —  —  Hen....—  Ric'o—  Rob'to— Will...- 

Wal...~  Joh'e...— 

Hotlescote  et  Donynton'  (Hugglescote  and  Dunington- 
on-the-Heath.     Chapelries  of  Ibstock.     Sp.) 

Henr' 

Ric'o  

Hug'—  LamV—  Will'm— WilFm—  Joh'e— Emm...  Isabel. 
Ma...  Wi...—  Ric...—  M...  Th...—  W...— 


Swyneford  (S^inford.    Guth.) 


Joh'e 

Henr'  de    

Ric'o  Hone 

Ric'o  de  Ege. . .  [torn  of\ 

Wyel' 

Hug'  ad  Fontem    

Ric'o  fir  Henr'     ...  ...  ...  ...  

Rob'to  Coleman  ...  ...  ...  ...  xij"-  ...•• 

Thorn'  de  Leuesthorp'     xij^ 

Will'moCrico xij^ 


Sm^  recept'  Hundr'  de  Guthlaxton'.  Clx.  xij"  xxxiiij^^  iij^  ij<^  q" 
iiijs  vjd  o' 

Sm^  Burgi  de  Hyncle — xxxv^  iij^ 


APPENDIX  TO  GUTHLAXTON  HUNDRED.  I 

As  the  foregoing  Roll  is  imperfect,  so  far  as  regards  the  parishes 

or  chapelries  of  Swinford,  Hugglescote  and  Dunington-on-the-Heath,  j 

Groby,  Blaby,  Willoughby  Waterless,  and  Arnesby,  all  in  the  old  \ 

Hundred  of  Guthlaxton,  I  have  thought  it  desirable  to  give  these  j 

places  from  the  Subsidy  Roll  made  five  years  later,  in  6  Edward  III.  j 

(1332).  ] 

This  Roll  is  in  excellent  condition.     It  is  a  Tax  of  fifteenths  ; 

and  tenths  granted  to  the  King ;  and  the  Collectors  for  Leicester-  .  \ 
shire  were  Roger  de  Belgrave  (who  was   also  a  Collector  of  the 
earlier  Subsidy)  and  William  Owyne.     The  reference  to  it  is : — 

Exchequer  Lay  Subsidy,  Leicestershire,  6  Edw  :  III.,  if-.  j 

I 
\ 
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It  has  this  heading  : — 

HUNDR'M  DE  GUTHLAXSTON. 

Tax'  xv^^  't  x^'^  Cor'  Rogero  de  Eelgraue  't  Will'o  Owyne 
fact'  anno  Regni  R'  E'  t'cij  a  conq'st'  Sexto. 


Suynford'  (Swinford.i    Guth.) 


d. 


Magr'o  Hospital' 

Will'o  leEeue 

x 
ij 

Alic' relict' Ad' 

i j 

Joh'e  Hawys 
Henr'  Caue 

xij 
xij 

Eic'o  de  Egebaston' 

Sim'oe  Mallor' 

iij 
iij 

P'sona  eccl'ie  de  Stanford 

iij 

Will'o  le  Taillour' 

xviij 

Hug' Atteweir    ... 

xviij 

Simo'e  Purfrey    ... 
Joh'e  Ymfrey 

Elya  de  Stone 

Will'o  le  Clerk 

XV 

^ij 

ij 

i j 

Will'o  Vyel         

XV 

S] 

31^        ...      xxxvs.     vjd.  p'b' 

i"J 

iij 

ij 

vj 

ly 

vj 

ij 

vj 

HuclesCOte  't  Donyngton'  (Hugglescote  and  Dunington- 
on-the-Heath.2     Chapelries  of  Ibstock.     Sp.) 

s.       d. 
Walt'o  Comyn    ...  ...         ...         ...         iiij 

Hug'Pistor'         

Will'o  fil' Jouon' 

Will'o  de  Pakyngton' 
Lamb'to  de  Normanton'... 
Emma  le  Whyte. . . 

1.  [SWINFORD. — The  Master  of  the  Hospital  is  no  doubt  the  Prior  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John 

of  Jerusalem.  It  was  found  in  1279  that  he  held,  of  the  fee  of  Basset,  4^  virgates  in 
the  demesne  and  a  windmill ;  also  in  villenage  3  virgates,  and  in  free  tenure  3  virgates. 
He  was  also  patron  of  the  church.  The  parson  of  the  church  of  Stanford  may  have 
been  Richard  de  Forde.  Sir  Richard  de  Egebaston,  knt.,  was  seised  of  lands,  and  was 
living  here,  temp.  Edward  I,,  II.,  and  III.  Henry  Cave  does  not  occur  in  the  pedigree 
of  Cave  given  in  Nichols's  Leic,  iv.,  371.  In  1398  the  Viells  of  Bristol  occur  as  land- 
owners here,  and  conveyed  their  land  to  Henry  Sutton.] 

2.  [Hugglescote  and  Dunington-on-the-Heath.— In  1346  Robert  deHerle  was  assessed  ; 

and  in  1347  it  was  found  that  William  de  Herle  at  his  death  held  lands  in  Douington- 
super-Brueram,  and  that  Robert  was  his  son  and  heir.  Esch.,  21  Edw.  III.,  No.  44. 
William  "  fil'  Juliane  "  may  have  been  son  of  Juliana  de  Ses,  who  sold  Donington  to 
Hugh  Dispenser.] 
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Will'o  Moletes    ... 
Will'oPayn 
Galfrid  le  Baxter 
Isabella  de  Herle 
Matli'o  de  London' 
Will'o  fir  Juliane 
Ric'o  de  Snarkeston 
Margeria  Ray       ... 
Thorn'  Richer 


Sum^ 


s. 

d. 

ij 

vj 

xxj 

ij 

111] 

vj 

"J 

vj 

iiij 

ij 

vj 

ij 

xxj 

diiijs.           p'b' 

Groby  (Groby.''     Hamlet  of  Ratby.     8p.) 


D'ne  de  Ferers  . . . 
Rob'to  Aleyn 
Will'o  fir  Silb'ti  .. 
Will'o  Gaude  ... 
Joh'e  de  Lyndrygh' 
Elya  Benet 
Will'o  fir  Walt'i... 
Walt'o  le  Fleyshewere 


ij 


d. 


Sm^ 


xvs. 


p'b' 


Blaby  (Blaby.4     Guth.) 

tl 

Hugon' de  Blaby 

V 

n. 

Joh'a  de  Glen 

iiij 

vj 

Adam  de  Combrehale     ... 

iij 

Will'o  Gilbert  crico 

iij 

Normanno  Fabr' 

iiij 

vj 

Joh'e  fir  Radii 

iiij 

vj 

Joh'e  fir  Rob'ti : 

iij 

Matild'  relict  Ric'i 

iij 

vj 

Joh'e  de  Walshale 

iiij 

Ric'o  fir  Agnetis... 

iij 

ij 

Will'o  Boye         

iij 

[Groby.— The  Lady  de  Ferers,  assessed  to  the  Subsidy,  would  be  Margaret,  daughter  of 
John  lord  Segrave,  and  widow  of  the  first  lord  Ferrers  of  Groby  (who  died  in  1325). 
Their  son,  Henry  second  lord  Ferrers  of  Groby,  was  summoned  to  Parliament  from  1331 
to  1342  ;  he  married  Isabel,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Theobald  second  lord  Verdon.] 


[BlABY  —See  Note  70  ante  as  to  Hugo  de  Blaby. 
witness  to  a  deed  in  1428.] 


Hugo  de  Glen,  of  Blaby,  occurs  as 
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s.  d.  'i 

Thorn'  Boye           . .           . .          ...          ...  xv j  : 

Isabel!' de  Lyndeseye      ...  ...  ...  iij  i 

Elen'  Steyn          ...          ...          ...          ...            ij  viij  \ 

Rog'o  le  Webstere            ...          ...          ...  xviij 

WiJl'o  le  Clerkes...          ...          ...          ...  xviij 

Margeria  Boye     ...          ...          ...          ...  xij  i 

Ad'  Boye ...  xij  I 

Joh'e  Steyn          ...          ...          ...          ...  xij  i 


Sum-^      ...  liijs.   iiijd.  p'b' 


Wylughby  (Willoughby  Waterless.-^     Giith.) 

s.        d. 
Eic'o  de  Egebaston'         ...  ...  ...  ij 

Joh'e  Foulere       ...  ...  ...  ...  ij 

Joh'e  Freman       ...  ...  ...  ...  iij 

Joh'e  Child  iij 

Alic'  Longe         ...  ...  ...  ...  ij 

Will'o  Gregori     ...  ...  ...  ...  iij 


Rob'to  fir  Rob'ti. 


iij 


Juone  Illary         ...  ...          ...          ...  ij 

Joh'ana  Ryperes...  ...          ...          ...  ij 

Nich'o  Eustace    ...  ...          ...          ...  xij 

Will'o  fir  Rob'ti              iij      iiij 


Sum-'^     ...       xxvjs.   iiijd.  p'b' 


Erndesby  (Arnesby.*^     Guth.) 

s.         d. 

Rob'to  de  Saltemerhs      ...  ...  ...  vj     viij 

Thoma  Martyn    ...  ...  ...  ...  iij 

iy 

lij 

iij 

ij 


Joh'e  Gautronn 
Thoma  Hemery 
Joh'e  Boreward 
Henr'  Carpeiit' 
Will'o  Julian 
Will'o  Steyn 


XVllJ 

xviij 


[Willoughby  Waterless.— In  an  Inquisition  of  1279  it  was  found  that  Martin  de 
Ripariis  held  lands  here  of  Robert  de  Ripariis,  of  the  fee  of  Leicester.  In  1346  Thomas 
de  Ripariis  was  assessed  for  the  twentieth  part  of  a  knight's  fee.  Johanna  Ryperes, 
assessed  to  the  Subsidy,  was  no  doubt  related  to  these.  In  the  Register  of  Leicester 
Abbey,  William  Chyle  is  named  as  holding  land  here.] 

[Arnesby.— Robert  Saltmershe  was  assessed  6s.  8d.  in  1346,  for  one-sixth  of  a  knight's  fee 
which  he  held  of  John  Beaumont.  In  1357,  Sir  John  Saltmersh,  knt.,  died  seised  of  the 
manor.J 
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Nich'o  fabr' 
Eob'to  Julian 
Eic'o  Herbert 
Kic'o  Julian 
Thorn'  fir  Hug' 
Joh'e  Andreu 
Eob'to  fil'  Andr' 
Eob'to  Steyn 
Saira  ad  fontem 
Joh'e  Newyt 
Joh'e  Ster' 
Thorn'  Pere 
Thorn'  ad  fontem 
Will'mo  Hemery 
Joh'e  Suetebed    . 
Emma  le  Ster'     . 
Joh'e  Herberd     . 


Sum-^ 


s.        d. 
iij 

"J 

xviij 

ij      yj 

xij 

xxij 

ij 
iij 

xviij 

ij 
ij 
ij 
iij 

ij       vj 

xviij 

xij 


Ixs. 


p'b' 


The  Eoll  for  the  Hundred  of  Goscote  will  be  given  hereafter. 
(To  he  continued.) 


THE 
ARCHITECTURAL     &     ARCHiEOLOGICAL 

SOCIETY  OF  THE 
COUNTIES  OF  LINCOLN  &  NOTTINGHAM. 


Notes  on  the  Churches  of  Barton-on-Humher^  visited  by  the  Society 
June,  1888. — By  the  Eight  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Nottingham, 
D.D.,  F.S.A. 

ALTHOUGH  the  tower  of  St.  Peter's  church  at  Barton-upon- 
Humber  is  a  most  valuable  link  in  the  chain  of  the 
ecclesiastical  architecture  of  England,  it  is  not  the  oldest,  because 
British  churches  certainly  existed  before  those  cf  the  Saxon  period, 
portions  of  which  are  still  doing  service,  of  which  this  tower  at 
Barton-upon-Humber  is  one  of  the  most  valuable,  standing  as  it 
does  upon  a  par  with  the  towers  of  Brixworth,  Barnack,  and 
Earls  Barton.  The  Britons,  who  could  move  and  elevate  such 
great  stones  as  those  at  Stonehenge,  and  many  existing  monoliths 
in  England,  certainly  must  have  possessed  some  power  of  building  j 
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but,  as  far  as  we  know,  this  consisted  simply  of  fitting  together 
stones  of  irregular  shapes  without  the  use  of  mortar,  to  serve  as 
walls,  or  domed  stone  huts  of  a  beehive  form  ;  but  we  are  indebted 
to  the  Eomans  for  the  introduction  of  what  may  be  distinctly  called 
architecture  into  our  country,  who  had  learnt  that  art  from  Greece, 
and  Greece  from  Egypt  and  Assyria,  and  we  still  profit  by  this 
gift.  They  not  only  possessed  the  power  of  erecting  beautiful  lofty 
pillars  and  crowning  them  with  massive  imposts,  but  were  able  to 
cover  circular  buildings  with  domes  of  stone,  more  freely  used  the 
arch  than  had  ever  been  done  before,  skilfully  bonded  their  masonry 
together,  composed  almost  of  imperishable  mortar,  and  were 
thorough  masters  of  brickwork.  With  the  departure  of  the  Romans 
from  Britain  all  the  arts  declined  at  once  in  England,  and  especially 
that  of  architecture,  which  seems  to  have  been  paralysed  for  a  time  ; 
but  when  it  sprang  into  life  again,  although  architects  of  that  period 
borrowed  from  what  had  been  left  by  the  Romans,  it  distinctly 
established  a  style  of  its  own,  the  peculiarities  of  which  are  known 
to  us,  and  this  was  gradually  developed,  until  the  perfection  of 
what  is  commonly  called  Gothic  architecture  was  reached.  Now, 
I  will  advert  to  that  precious  remaining  specimen  of  Saxon  archi- 
tecture, which  has  been  the  principal  object  attracting  us  to-day  to 
the  southern  bank  of  the  Humber,  viz.,  the  tower  of  St.  Peter's 
church  at  Barton-upon-Humber.  Unfortunately,  with  the  exception 
of  what  may  be  termed  an  "  annexe,"  attached  to  its  western  face, 
we  cannot  determine  what  was  the  plan  of  the  church  to  which  it 
originally  belonged  ;  but  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  it  generally 
resembled  that  of  the  coeval  church  of  Brixworth,  which  had  two 
lateral  doors,  as  well  as  another  in  its  western  face,  the  same  as 
Barton  has,  but  the  former  opened  into  two  lateral  compartments, 
and  the  latter  into  one  only,  on  its  western  side.  The  remainder 
of  Brixworth  church  consisted  of  a  nave  with  narrow  aisles  continued 
along  the  chancel,  constituting  two  more  separate  compartments, 
and  terminated  in  a  semicircular  apse.  So  precious  a  relic  of  Saxon 
architecture  as  the  tower  of  St.  Peter's  church  at  Barton  calls  for  a 
minute  description  of  its  details,  which  I  will  endeavour  to  give. 
It  consists  of  four  stages  without  any  breaks,  the  upper  one  having 
been  added  during  the  Norman  period,  and  is  now  capped  by  a  low 
plain  lead-covered  parapet,  hiding  a  flat  roof,  similarly  covered,  not 
visible  from  below. 

The  quoins  of  the  three  lower  stages  are  of  long-and-short  work, 
but  those  of  the  later  upper  one  are  not  similarly  treated.  Its 
massive  walls  are  composed  of  a  species  of  ashlar  framing,  con- 
sisting of  vertical  strips  set  at  irregular  distances  from  one  another, 
surmounted  at  intervals  by  simple  caps  and  semicircular  or 
triangular  headed  arcading,  all  projecting  slightly  beyond  the  face 
of  the  masonry  between  them.    This  last  was  most  probably  covered 
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with  plaster  originally,  for  which,  what  is  called  a  *'  pebhle-dash  " 
coating  has  been  substituted,  in  common  with  much  of  the  present 
wall-surfaces  of  this  church.  Such  a  system  of  rude  mural  orna- 
mentation was  adopted  by  the  builders  of  the  towers  of  Brixworth 
and  Barnack  churches,  and  in  great  profusion  by  the  architect  of 
Earls  Barton  church  tower.  The  composition  of  this  tower  at 
Barton-upon-Humber  is  also  varied  by  the  character  of  its  door- 
ways, which  are  placed  irregularly  in  its  walls,  and  entirely  differ 
from  each  other^  as  well  as  through  the  varied  positions  of  its 
lights.  The  lower  stage  of  the  south  elevation  is  entered  by  the 
principal  doorway,  consisting  of  two  plain  massive  members,  the 
outer  one  projecting  beyond  the  one  within.  Its  jambs  are  sur- 
mounted by  solid  plain  imposts  only  bevelled  below,  whence 
springs  a  semicircular  headed  arch.  This  doorway  is  set  in  a 
range  of  irregular  arcading  as  described  above.  The  second  stage 
is  varied  by  another  arcade-range,  the  uprights  of  which  spring 
from  the  tops  of  the  arches  below.  This  terminates  in  triangular 
arched  heads  just  beneath  a  plain  string,  and  in  it  is  set  a  small 
double  light,  divided  by  a  characteristic  baluster,  and  having  semi- 
circular heads  of  two  plain  members. 

In  the  third  stage  are  two  large  coupled  lights,  being  originally 
those  of  the  belfry,  divided  by  a  central  upright,  and  with  this  the 
original  Saxon  tower  ended.  Afterwards,  however,  a  fourth 
stage  was  imposed  upon  it  during  the  prevalence  of  the  Norman 
style  of  architecture,  as  is  clear  from  the  considerable  advance 
observable  in  the  mouldings  of  its  double-headed  lights,  although 
still  showing  some  sympathy  with  the  Saxon  work  below. 

The  north  elevation  is  similar  to  the  southern  one,  except  as  to 
its  doorway,  which  entirely  differs  from  the  one  opposite  to  it, 
and  is  of  inferior  importance.  Its  jambs  are  composed  of  the 
simplest  long-and-short  work,  and  it  is  covered  by  a  triangular  head 
of  the  same  simple  masonry.  The  eastern  elevation  also  resembled 
the  others,  but  the  window  of  its  third  stage  is  now  only  visible 
from  the  interior  of  the  nave,  together  with  two  of  its  upright 
strips  reaching  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  its  wall,  on  either 
side  of  a  small  semicircular  headed  arch  opening  into  the  nave, 
and  a  sacristan's  window  above  it,  being  one  of  the  earliest 
specimens  of  this  feature. 

Only  the  upper  part  of  the  western  elevation  is  exposed  to  view 
externally,  where  a  fourteenth  century  belfry  window  has  now 
replaced  the  upper  Norman  one,  above  a  Saxon  one  similar  to 
those  in  the  corresponding  faces  of  the  tower,  because  a  coeval 
structure  is  attached  to  this  side  of  it.  The  eastern  angles  of  this 
feature  are  composed  of  the  same  long-and-short  work  as  that  of 
the  tower  angles,  two  little  circular  lights  are  placed  one  over  the 
other  in  its  western  end,  a  small  rude  light  pierces  each  of  its  side 
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walls,  and  there  is  a  small  plain  doorway  between  it  and  the  nave. 
It  is  uncertain  what  was  the  use  of  this  western  feature  attached 
to  the  tower,  but  probably  it  constituted  a  room  for  the  use  of 
the  priest,  and  perhaps  for  the  instruction  of  catechumens.  Such 
ii5  the  venerable  tower  of  this  church,  made  famous  through  this 
remarkable  feature ;  but,  independently  of  it,  the  rest  of  the  fabric 
is  well  worthy  of  inspection  from  its  general  grandeur,  and  at 
least  some  of  its  features.  Its  spacious  nave  opens  into  aisles 
through  fine  arcades  of  five  bays,  supported  by  octangular  shafted 
pillars.  The  southern  one  has  the  dog-tooth  ornament  worked  upon 
its  caps,  and  is  continued  beyond  the  chancel  arch.  Although 
there  is  a  general  resemblance  between  this  and  its  sister  arcade 
they  differ  from  one  another  in  detail,  and  the  two  central  pillars 
of  the  north  aisle  have  clearly  been  tampered  with,  as  their 
octangular  shafts  do  not  accord  with  their  circular  caps  and  bases 
in  any  way.  Four  fourteenth  century  windows  light  the  south 
aisle  together  with  a  poor  Perpendicular  one  in  each  of  its  end  walls. 
Its  eastern  portion  clearly  constituted  a  chantry  chapel,  from  the 
evidence  of  a  piscina  and  an  aumbry  near  its  east  end,  and  in  its 
east  window  two  shields  of  arms  still  remain.  The  north  aisle  is 
lighted  by  square-headed  fourteenth  century  windows,  and  at  its 
east  end  also  was  another  chantry  chapel,  as  declared  by  the  statue 
brackets  and  piscina  at  its  east  end.  Its  east  window  is  one  of 
four  lights,  and  interesting  from  small  figures  of  our  Lord  upon 
the  cross,  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  St.  John,  carved  in  stone,  springing 
from  the  top  of  its  mullions.  The  chancel  is  spacious,  like  the 
nave,  but  was  badly  mutilated  when  its  original  roof  was  lowered, 
the  present  chancel  arch  erected,  and  the  east  window  injured; 
but  in  two  of  its  lights  still  remain  representations  of  St.  George 
and  another  saint.  In  the  vestry  are  preserved  some  steel  caps, 
breast-plates,  and  back-pieces  of  the  seventeenth  century,  perhaps 
relics  of  the  Parliamentary  soldiers  wlio  fell  in  fighting  with  the 
men  of  Barton  during  the  Civil  War,  1642-3,  when  foraging  parties 
from  their  garrison  at  Hull  occasionally  came  to  Barton,  and 
certainly  once  were  repulsed  with  loss  under  the  command  of  Mr. 
Trippe,  some  being  killed  and  others  wounded,  after  which  their 
coats  were  burnt,  and  their  armour  probably  kept  in  the  church  as 
memorials  of  their  defeat. 


St.  Mary's  Church,  Barton-on-Humber. 
It  will  naturally  be  asked  how  two  such  large  churches  as  those 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Mary  came  to  be  built  very  near  to  one  another 
in  the  small  town  of  Barton-upon-Humber  in  days  of  old ;  and  the 
reply  is,  that  as  that  of  St.  Peter  was  an  appanage  of  Bardney  Abbey, 
the  people  of  Barton  probably  desired  to  have  a  church  of  their 
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own,  served  by  a  secular  priest,  whence  arose  the  second  church  of 
St.  Mary,  which  may  well  vie  with  its  elder  sister,  excepting  its  very 
precious  tower,  for  which  it  is  so  widely  famous.  It  stands  upon 
an  eminence,  as  St.  Peter's  church  does,  and  is  imposing  from  its 
size  and  character,  as  well  as  from  its  various  features,  illustrating 
all  the  successive  styles  of  Gothic  architecture. 

Originally  it  was  entirely  a  Norman  structure,  of  about  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  as  testified  by  the  north  arcade  of 
the  nave.  This  is  of  six  bays,  and  consists  of  nearly  semicircular 
but  slightly  pointed  arches,  supported  by  circular  shafted  pillars 
having  foliated  caps  of  varied  designs.  Subsequently,  the  corres- 
ponding aisle  arcade  was  rebuilt  during  the  Early  English  period, 
and  consists  of  three  very  wide  arches  springing  at  each  end  from 
simple  brackets  serving  as  responds,  and  supported  by  beautiful 
octangular  shafted  pillars,  surrounded  by  eight  circular  banded 
shaftlets,  and  surmounted  by  freely  carved  foliated  caps.  Then  the 
church  was  greatly  enlarged,  when  both  the  nave  aisles  were  nearly 
doubled  in  width,  and  the  tower,  south  porch,  chancel,  and  its  south 
aisle,  constituting  the  chapel  of  St.  James,  were  built.  At  that 
time  the  nave  and  chancel  were  covered  by  one  continuous  roof,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  neighbouring  church  of  Thornton  Curtis,  and 
finally  the  nave  was  surmounted  by  a  clerestory  and  a  fiat  pitched 
roof  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  various  windows  of  the  same 
period  were  inserted  in  the  walls  of  the  fabric,  to  give  more  light. 
Of  these  features  the  stately  Early  English  tower  is  the  finest.  This 
rises  from  a  boldly  moulded  base,  and  is  supported  by  massive 
angle.buttresses,  adding  to  the  dignity  of  its  appearance.  Within, 
it  opens  into  the  nave  of  the  church  through  a  grand  arch,  and 
without  is  a  beautifully  moulded  doorway,  on  the  jambs  of  which 
are  worked  four  shaftlets  on  either  side.  Above  this  is  a  large 
lancet  window  of  a  similar  character,  and  above  this  again  a  small 
two-light  window.  In  the  other  faces  of  the  tower  are  corresponding 
windows,  and  it  is  surmounted  by  a  striking  Perpendicular  embattled 
parapet  and  eight  pinnacles.  In  the  north  wall  of  the  nave  aisle  is 
a  series  of  long  lancet  lights  and  a  coeval  good  but  plain  doorway ; 
there  were  also  two  other  similar  lancets  at  the  east  end  of  this 
aisle,  of  which  traces  remain,  but  subsequently  a  Perpendicular 
window  replaced  these,  and  two  other  large  flat-headed  windows  of 
the  same  period  took  the  place  of  some  of  the  original  lancets  in 
the  side  wall.  At  the  east  end  of  this  aisle  is  a  piscina  and  credence. 
The  wall  of  the  south  aisle  of  the  nave  is  broken  by  a  fine  Early 
English  porch,  which  originally  had  a  chamber  above  it,  access  to 
which  was  given  by  means  of  a  still  remaining  small  staircase.  The 
arch  of  this  porch  is  delicately  moulded,  and  one  of  its  members  is 
enriched  with  the  nail-head  ornament.  On  either  side  of  this  is  a 
statue  niche  and  another  above  it.     Three  windows,  each  of  three 
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lights  and  having  three  circlets  in  their  heads,  perhaps  cusped 
originally,  together  with  a  low  side  window,  light  this  aisle.  The 
continuation  of  it  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  constitutes 
St.  James's  Chapel,  separated  from  the  chancel  by  a  beautiful  arcade 
of  three  bays,  supported  hy  clustered  pillars,  springing  from  large 
octangular  bases,  and  having  foliated  caps.  This  chapel  was 
originally  separated  from  the  nave  arcade  by  a  screen  and  rood- 
beam,  the  supporting  brackets  of  which  still  remain.  In  its  eastern 
wall  is  a  five-light  window,  and  in  its  side  wall  a  doorway,  two 
cusped  lancets,  and  a  fourteenth  century  window  of  three  lights. 
Its  sedilia  still  remain,  but  in  rather  a  mutilatad  condition,  as  this 
chapel  was  long  used  as  a  school,  and  hence  sadly  desecrated  and 
injured,  after  it  had  served  as  the  burial  place  of  the  Trippe  family 
during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  of  whom  some 
memorials  remain.  Here  also  is  a  fine  old  oak  chest.  The  old 
altar-slab  is  preserved  beneath  its  present  representative  in  the 
chancel,  and  a  statue  niche  exists  in  its  north  wall,  near  the  east 
end.  In  the  chancel  also  is  kept  another  still  finer  old  oak  chest, 
bound  with  iron  bands,  and  having  two  locks.  Here  also  are  a 
number  of  interesting  memorials,  one  of  Simon  Leman,  a  Barton 
boy,  who,  going  up  to  London  to  seek  his  fortune,  eventually 
became  a  member  of  the  Vintners'  Company  and  an  Alderman  of 
London,  and  died  in  1433.  Another  of  Hondred,  a  priest  and 
chaplain  of  the  church,  who  died  in  1460;  and  a  peculiar  mural 
monument  recording  the  death  of  Jane  Shipsea,  wife  of  a  rector  of 
Saxby,  who  died  in  childbirth  at  the  early  age  of  21,  in  1626. 
Besides  these  there  are  a  number  of  very  capacious  memorial  slabs 
inserted  in  the  pavement,  upon  which  the  effigies  of  those  so  com- 
memorated were  incised,  their  faces  and  uplifted  hands  conjoined  in 
prayer  being  represented  on  insertions  of  white  marble,  but  for  the 
most  part  these  delineations  have  now  disappeared,  through  the 
friction  to  which  they  have  long  been  subjected  by  the  worshippers 
in  this  church  now  long  since  departed. 


Traces  of  Early  Christianity  in  North  Li^icohi shire. — By  the  Rev. 
Edmund  Venables,  M.A.,  Precentor  of  Lincoln. 

THE  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  gather  into  one  the  scanty 
notices  of  the  Early  Christian  Church  in  the  district  of  North 
Lincolnshire  in  which  we  are  being  so  hospitably  received.  They 
are  unhappily  but  scanty  notices  I  have  to  offer.  Few  have 
survived  the  wreck  of  the  conventual  libraries  in  the  eighth  and 
ninth  centuries,  when  the  sword  of  the  Northmen  slaughtered  the 
inmates  of  the  monasteries  and  their  fire  consumed  their  buildings 
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and  all  that  they  contained,  and  religious  culture  sustained  a  blow 
it  was  very  sluw  to  recover  from.  But  few  and  fragmentary  as  they 
are,  they  are  very  precious — all  the  more  precious  because  so  few 
and  fragmentary — though  through  their  very  scantiness  they  run  a 
risk  of  being  overlooked  and  failing  to  receive  the  attention  they 
deserve. 

Of  the  existence  of  a  British  Church  in  Lincolnshire  in  Roman 
times  and  those  immediately  subsequent  to  the  Eoman  dominion, 
we  have  no  certain  evidence.  Indeed  the  British  Church  generally 
was  a  Church  of  limited  extent  and  apparently  of  narrow  means. 
It  seems  to  have  been  confined  to  Roman  settlements,  and  to  have 
drawn  its  converts  chiefly  from  Roman  colonists  or  from  Romanized 
natives,  and  to  have  struck  but  feeble  roots  in  the  country  generally, 
or  in  any  sense  to  have  become  indigenous.  That  there  was  in 
Roman  times  a  Christian  Church  at  York  we  are  sure,  for  its  bishop 
was  one  of  the  three  who  attended  the  Council  of  Aries  in  314 
A.D.  The  see  of  another  of  the  small  episcopal  band  Las  been 
identified  with  Lincoln.  But  the  hypothesis  on  which  this  identi- 
fication rests,  that  the  ''  Colonia  Londinensium  "  of  the  record,  is  a 
misreading  for  "Colonia  Lindensium"  is  very  precarious,  and 
while  it  is  certain  that  there  is  some  mistake,  for  the  Bishop  of 
London  is  separately  named,  it  is  more  probable  that  the  true 
reading  is  "  Colonia  Legionensium,"  i.e.,  Caer  Leon  on  Usk,  in  South 
Wales. 

But  with  a  Christian  Church  and  a  bishop  at  no  greater  distance 
than  York,  there  is  no  improbability  in  the  idea  that  the  true  faith 
may  have  been  carried  across  the  Humber  in  those  early  days,  as 
we  shall  see  it  was  in  later  times.  St.  Paulinus  and  St.  Chad  may 
not  have  been  the  first  missionaries  to  carry  the  good  tidings  of 
salvation  from  Yorkshire  into  Lindsey,  while,  before  St.  Etheldreda 
built  the  church  at  West  Halton,  other  ladies  of  rank,  if  not  of 
royal  birth,  may  have  raised  houses  of  God  for  the  worship  of  our 
newly  converted  forefathers  in  the  district  we  are  about  to  visit 
to-morrow.  But  all  this  is  hypothesis.  We  should  like  to  believe 
it,  but  we  have  no  trustworthy  evidence  to  support  our  belief. 
Beyond  the  dubious  witness  of  the  Horkstow  mosaic,  truly  styled 
by  the  late  Mr.  Haddan  as  "  Pagan  far  more  than  Christian,"  we 
have  not  in  the  whole  of  Lincolnshire  a  single  stone,  coin,  or  line 
of  inscription  of  Roman  times  which  bears  any  traces  of  the  Christian 
faith.  The  magnificent  mosaics  which  have  been  so  liberally  un- 
covered for  our  inspection  (all  thanks  to  those  who  have  done  it, 
and  to  those  who  have  so  generously  permitted  it),  prove  that  the 
Roman  colonists  in  the  province  were  men  of  wealth  and  culture. 
But  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  they  were  Christians.  If  there 
were  Christians  here  in  those  far-off  days  they  were  not  to  be  found 
among  the  rich  and  noble.     The  British  Church  was  not  in  any 
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sense  the  Church  of  the  people.     It  was  a  struggling  missionary 
Church,  "scanty  in  numbers  and  poor  in  wealth." 

The  preaching  of  St.  Paulinus  of  York  is  the  earliest  Christian 
mission  of  which  we  have  any  certain  record  in  Lindsey.  This 
took  place  in  627  a. d.  One  of  the  grandest  examples  of  a  missionary 
bishop,  we  all  know  how,  not  content  with  the  indefatigable 
*'  catechising"  and  ''preaching  of  the  word  of  God,"  of  which  Bede 
tells  us,  in  his  own  wide  Northumbrian  diocese,  but  eager,  like  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  to  "  publish  the  Gospel  in  the  regions 
beyond,"  he  crossed  the  wide  estuary  on  the  shores  of  which  we 
are  assembled,  and  declared  the  way  of  salvation  to  the  Pagans  of 
Lindsey.  I  need  not  remind  you  how,  when  he  preached  in  the 
old  Eoman  hill-town  which  we  now  call  Lincoln,  the  "  Eeve  "  or 
Prsefect  of  the  city,  Blecca  by  name,  became  a  convert,  and  built 
the  first  stone  church  seen  in  our  county,  within  the  walls  of  which 
Honorius,  the  fifth  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  received  consecration 
from  the  hands  of  Paulinus.  J^or  need  I  recall  to  your  minds  the 
baptism  of  crowds  of  converts  by  Paulinus  in  the  Trent;  nor 
Wordsworth's  description  of  him,  drawn  from  Bede's  record  of  the 
narrative  of  an  eye  witness  : — 

' '  of  shoulders  curved,  and  stature  tall, 

Black  hair  and  vivid  eye,  and  meagre  cheek, 

His  prominent  feature  like  an  eagle's  beak, 

A  man  whose  aspect  doth  at  once  appal 

And  strike  with  reverence." 

The  place  of  this  multitudinous  baptism,  according  to  Bede, 
was  "  Tiovulfingceaster."  This  uncouthly  named  plac3  has  been 
identified  by  some  with  Southwell,  which,  however,  does  not  stand 
on  the  Trent ;  by  others  with  Torksey,  once  a  large  and  populous 
town ;  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  R.  Green  with  Farndon,  near  Newark ; 
and  still  more  recently,  and  with  greater  show  of  probability,  by 
Mr.  James  Parker  with  Littleborough.  But  wherever  it  was,  it 
seems  to.  have  been  higher  up  the  Trent  than  the  district  we  are 
now  visiting,  nor  have  we  certain  traces  of  any  missionary  labours 
of  Paulinus  in  this  part  of  Lindsey. 

The  three  great  names  which  we  can  without  question  connect 
with  the  early  history  of  Christianity  in  these  parts,  are  those  of 
St.  Chad,  St.  Higbald,  and  St.  Etheldreda,  to  which  we  may  add 
that  of  Winfrid.  Each  of  them  has  left  scanty  but  certain  traces 
here,  which  I  now  proceed  to  lay  before  you. 

I  commence  with  St.  Chad.  At  that  early  period  diocesan  limits 
were  vague  and  undefined,  as  they  are  to  some  extent  in  our  wide 
unformed  missionary  dioceses  now.  The  dioceses  were  on  the  whole 
commensurate  with  kingdoms,  and  the  bishop  was  little  more  than  a 
royal  chaplain.  Lindsey  owed  a  fluctuating  political  allegiance, 
sometimes  to  Mercia,  sometimes  to  Northumbria,  according  as  the 
fortunes  of  this  kingdom  or  of  that  were  in  the  ascendant.     Its 
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ecclesiastical  relations  were  equally  varied.  From  the  days  of  the 
Irish  missionary,  Diuma,  the  first  bishop  of  the  Mercian  district, 
the  founder  of  the  long  episcopal  line  afterwards  settled  at  Lichfield, 
who  died  and  was  buried  at  Kepton  in  658,  down  to  the 
division  of  the  huge  diocese,  originally  embracing  nineteen 
counties,  any  episcopal  superintendence  Lindsey  enjoyed  was  from 
the  bishops  of  that  See.  Of  these  St.  Chad  was  the  last.  In  Chad 
we  have  a  welcome  link  connecting  Lindsey  with  St.  Aidan,  the 
meek  and  sympathetic,  but  resolute  and  indefatigable,  apostle  of 
the  north.  Chad  had  been  one  of  Aidan's  original  twelve  boys  at 
Lindisfarne,  and  then  as  a  youth  had  lived  under  monastic 
discipline  in  Ireland.  Returning  to  England  we  find  him  again  at 
Lindisfarne  as  a  monk,  and  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Cedda, 
bishop  of  the  East  Saxons,  of  the  yellow  pest  in  664,  succeeding 
him  as  Abbot  of  Lastingham,  in  the  Vale  of  Pickering.  Chad  is 
described  by  Bede  as  a  man  of  prayer,  study,  humility,  voluntary 
poverty,  well  versed  in  the  Scriptures,  and  careful  to  live  up  to 
their  teaching.  Where  could  one  be  found  worthier  of  the 
episcopate  ?  So  when  in  666,  Wilfrid  showing  no  hurry  to  return 
to  occupy  the  throne  of  York,  to  which  he  had  been  consecrated 
at  Compiegne  with  a  magnificence  unknown  to  the  poor  struggling 
English  Church,  that  See  was  declared  vacant,  Chad,  "  who," 
writes  Dr.  Bright,  "was  to  shine  forth  in  a  brief  but  beautiful 
episcopate  as  one  of  the  truest  and  purest  saints  of  ancient 
England,"  was  chosen  to  occupy  it.  This  he  did  reluctantly  :  "  For 
obedience  sake  "  he  accepted  an  office  for  which  he  "  felt  himself 
unworthy,"  and  gladly  laid  it  down  after  a  three  years  rule,  which 
Bede  calls  "  sublime."  Archbishop  Theodore  was  then  commence- 
ing  the  great  work  of  welding  together  the  separate  dioceses,  and 
organizing  the  Church  of  England  as  a  living  whole,  which  gives 
him  a  superior  title  to  be  called  its  real  founder  to  that  of  Augustine, 
and  while  he  truly  appreciated  Chad's  episcopal  labours  saw  some- 
thing irregular  in  the  mode  of  his  consecration.  Chad  at  once  meekly 
retired  to  his  old  monastery  of  Lastingham,  but  not  to  stay  for 
long  in  its  much  loved  quiet.  Wulfhere,  the  king  of  Mercia, 
wanted  a  bishop.  Theodore  saw  that  Chad  would  be  the  very 
bishop  the  unwieldly  diocese,  still  chiefly  pagan,  needed.  He 
completed  his  defective  consecration  "in  the  catholic  manner," 
and  sent  him  to  Mercia.  The  new  bishop  set  up  his  bishop's- 
stool  for  the  first  time  in  Lichfield,  not  however  on  the  site  of  the 
present  cathedral,  but  at  a  spot  near  a  holy  well  at  the  east  end  of 
the  pool  which  mirrors  the  spires  of  that  most  graceful  of  minsters, 
which  still  bears  the  name  Chadstow — the  fenced  enclosure  of  St. 
Chad.  Here  he  built  a  church  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
a  house  to  be  his  dwelling  when  he  was  not  at  work  in  the 
ministry  of  the  word.    We  know  far  too  little  of  the  labours  of  this 
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noble  example  of  a  missionary  bishop.  One  story  is  valuable  as 
settincf  before  us  at  the  same  time  the  masterful  character  of 
Archbishop  Theodore  and  the  simplicity  of  that  of  Chad.  Theodore 
learning  that  it  was  Chad's  habit  to  traverse  his  vast  diocese  on 
foot,  ordered  him  to  ride  whenever  he  had  a  longer  journey  than 
usual  to  take.  Chad,  "  out  of  zeal  and  love  for  pious  labour,"  was 
unwilling  to  spare  himself.  The  archbishop  however  persisted,  and 
ordered  a  horse  to  be  bought,  and  with  his  own  aged  hands  lifted 
Chad  on  its  back,  "  because,"  adds  Bede  with  charming  simplicity, 
"  he  saw  he  was  a  holy  man."  Of  Chad's  labours  in  Lindsey  we 
know  nothing.  Here,  however,  he  had  one  of  his  missionary 
centres,  at  a  place  called  "  ad  Barvae,"  or  at  the  "  Grove,"  where 
his  royal  patron,  Wulfhere,  had  given  him  fifty  hides  of  land  for 
the  endowment  of  his  bishopric,  and  here  Chad  erected  a  monastery. 
This  spot,  where  in  Bede's  time  traces  still  existed  of  the  regular 
monastic  life  instituted  by  Chad,  was  probably  very  near  our 
place  of  meeting,  perhaps  on  the  very  spot.  One  of  Bede's  editors 
identifies  it  with  Barton,  others  place  it  at  Bardney,  but  the 
weight  of  authority  leans  to  Barrow.  It  cannot  but  be  very  in- 
teresting to  be  brought  into  such  close  neighbourhood  to  the  home, 
if  only  occasional,  of  one  so  loving  and  so  much  beloved,  on  whose 
labours  we  in  Lincolnshire  have  entered. 

Chad's  Mercian  episcopate,  though  glorious,  was  short.  It  lasted 
little  more  than  two  years.  His  end,  which  took  place  at  Lichfield, 
from  the  oft-recurring  pestilence,  was  presaged  by  celestial  music, 
heard  by  his  faithful  attendant  Owin,  who,  having  been  St. 
Etheldreda's  house  steward,  had  joined  Chad  at  Lastingham,  and 
followed  him  to  Lichfield — that  same  Owin  whose  mutilated 
memorial  cross,  brought  from  Haddenham,  is  still  preserved  in  the 
south  aisle  of  his  royal  mistress's  abbey,  now  Ely  Cathedral."^  On 
0  win's  reporting  to  Chad  the  sweet  sounds  he  had  heard,  Chad  told 
him  that  they  were  the  voices  of  angels  come  to  summon  him  home, 
for  "  the  lovable  guest  who  was  used  to  visit  the  brethren  had  come 
to  him"  Owin  must  repair  to  the  church  and  bid  the  brethren 
"  commend  to  the  Lord  his  departure  and  prepare  for  their  own. 
In  seven  days'  time  the  messenger  would  come  again  and  take  him 
with  him."  He  was  speedily  taken  ill,  and  died  on  the  seventh 
day,  Tuesday,  March  2,  672. 

I  mentioned  the  name  of  St.  Higbald  as  another  of  the  holy 
memories  connected  with  this  district.  Of  him  our  knowledge  is 
of  the  slightest,  but  what  we  do  know  puts  him  in  close  connection 
with  St.  Chad.  Higbald  was  the  abbot  of  a  monastic  house  some- 
where in  Lindsey.    The  Bishop  of  Chester  suggests  Bardney.    *•  A 

»  Owin's  Cross  had  long  served  for  a  horse  block  at  Haddenham,  and  was  removed  to 
Ely  Cathedral  by  the  Rev.  James  Bentham,  the  historian  of  Ely.  On  the  pedestal  is  the 
inscription :— "  Lucem  tuam  Ovino  da  Deus  et  requiem.    Amen." 
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man,"  says  Becle,  "  of  the  greatest  holiness  and  self-restraint,"  the 
preceptor  of  St.  Swidbert.  On  one  occasion  he  received  a  visit 
from  the  companion  of  Chad's  younger  days  in  Ireland,  Egbert, 
afterwards  the  organizer  of  the  great  and  successful  mission  to 
Germany  at  the  close  of  the  seventh  century,  conducted  by  Willibrod, 
and  Higbald's  own  former  pupil  Swidbert.  The  conversation  running 
on  the  examples  of  holy  men,  and  among  others  that  of  St.  Chad, 
Egbert  related  how  he  had  heard  from  the  saint's  own  lips  that  just 
before  his  own  death  he  had  seen  in  vision  the  soul  of  his  brother 
Cedda  descend  from  heaven,  and  take  his  own  soul  back  with  him 
to  the  celestial  regions.  The  dedications  of  St.  Higbald  of  the 
churches  of  Manton,  Scawby,  as  well  as  that  which  bears  his  name, 
Hibaldstow,  are  an  indelible  record  of  the  influence  the  holy  man 
exercised  in  this  part  of  Lindsey.  Hibaldstow,  as  its  name — the 
*'  Stow,"  or  resting  place,  of  Higbald—  indicates,  may  probably 
be  regarded  as  the  usual  residence  and  chief  mission  station  of  this 
early  evangelist  in  this  district.  A  trace  of  his  work  or  its  influence 
is  also  found  in  the  parish  of  Ashby-de-la-Launde,  not  far  from 
Sleaford,  where  the  church  is  also  dedicated  to  St.  Higbald. 

On  the  death  of  St.  Chad  in  672,  one  who  had  been  trained  in 
the  discipline  he  had  established  at  Barrow — Winfrid,  abbot  of 
his  monastery  "ad  Barvae" — was  appointed  by  Theodore  as  his 
successor.  He  had  acted  as  deacon  to  Chad,  and  is  described  by 
Bede  as  "a  good  and  modest  man."  His  tenure  of  the  see  was 
short.  At  the  council  of  Hertford  in  673  he  was  deposed  by 
Theodore  for  some  act  of  disobedience  which  is  not  explained  by 
Bede,  but  which  has  been  very  probably  supposed  to  have  been  an 
unwillingness,  like  that  of  Wilfrid  a  little  later,  to  acquiesce  in  the 
subdivision  of  his  diocese.  Winfrid,  glad  perhaps  to  be  relieved 
of  the  heavy  responsibility  of  the  episcopate,  offered  no  resistance 
to  Theodore's  act  of  deposition,  and  meekly  retired  to  his  old 
monastery  of  Barrow,  where  he  ended  his  days  "  in  all  holy  con- 
versation." During  this  closing  period  of  his  life  Winfrid  unluckily 
for  himself  paid  a  visit  to  Neustria — the  modern  Normandy  and 
Picardy— where  the  similarity  of  the  names  caused  him  to  be 
mistaken  for  Wilfrid  of  York.  A  party  despatched  by  Ebroin,  the 
mayor  of  the  palace,  to  arrest  Wilfrid's  progress,  "  by  the  error  of 
a  single  syllable  " — "  errore  unius  syllabse  seducti  " — fell  upon  the 
innocent  Winfrid,  robbed  him  of  his  money  and  goods,  cruelly 
maltreated  his  attendants,  some  of  whom  were  actually  slain,  and 
finally  stript  him  bare — ''ad  extremum  sanctum  episcopum  nudum 
reliquerunt."  After  this  painful  experience  Winfrid  probably  found 
it  wiser  to  stay  at  home  in  Lindsey."^ 

The  last  name  I  mentioned  as  having  conferred  religious 
celebrity  on  North  Lindsey  is  that  of  St.  Etheldreda,  the  sainted 
foundress  of  Ely.     It  would  be  needless  for  me,  even  if  time  per- 

*  Eddius,  p.  25. 
VOL.  XIX.,  PT.   II.  E 
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mitted,  to  narrate  fully  the  strange  history  of  this  celebrated  royal 
lady.  It  is  enough  to  remind  you  that  Etheldreda  was  one  of  the 
four  daughters  of  Anna,  the  devout  king  of  East  Anglia,  all  of 
whom  ultimately  adopted,  either  as  abbesses  or  nuns,  that  religious 
seclusion  and  rigid  asceticism  which  in  those  rude  and  licentious  days 
was  almost  the  only  safeguard  of  a  holy  life.  At  a  very  early  age 
she  became  the  unwilling  wife,  though  in  name  only,  of  Tonbert, 
the  chief  ruler  of  the  Gyrvians,  or  fen-countrymen,  receiving  as  her 
"  morning  gift,"  or  jointure,  the  Isle  of  Ely,  then  really  an  island, 
only  approachable  by  boat,  where  she  subsequently  built  the 
famous  monastery.  On  Tonbert's  death  the  youthful  widow 
passed  five  years  in  the  devotional  practices  which  were  congenial 
to  her  religious  mind.  At  the  end  of  this  period,  a.d.  660,  dynastic 
reasons  forced  her  reluctantly  into  a  second  marriage  with  Egfrid, 
the  son  and  heir  of  Oswy,  king  of  Northumbria,  the  brother  of 
the  sainted  Oswald.  Egfrid  was  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  a 
mere  boy  of  14,  and  Etheldreda's  second  marriage  like  her  first 
was  allowed  to  be  only  nominal.  Ten  j'-ears  later,  when  on  his 
father's  death,  Egfrid  ascended  the  throne,  he  naturally  became 
anxious  for  the  society  of  a  real  wife.  Etheldreda's  entreaties 
however  prevailed  with  him  to  forego  his  just  rights,  and  she  con- 
tinued her  old  ascetic  course  of  life  for  two  years  longer,  when 
after  twelve  years  of  nominal  marriage  she  obtained  his  consent  to 
her  retirement  to  the  monastery  of  Coldingham,  recently  founded 
by  his  aunt  Ebba.  Here  she  received  the  veil  at  the  hands  of 
Wilfrid,  who,  though  commissioned  by  the  king  to  induce  his  wife 
to  return  to  her  conjugal  duty,  had  strengthened  her  in  what 
Dr.  Bright  terms,  ''  her  unhealthy  aversion  to  married  life  as  such." 
At  the  end  of  twelve  months,  a.d.  673,  Egfrid,  at  the  instigation  of 
his  thanes,  resolved  to  regain  his  wife  by  force.  Etheldreda  had  only 
just  time  to  escape  her  injured  husband's  hands.  Accompanied  by 
her  maidens,  Sewara  and  Sewenna,  and  her  chaplain,  Huna,  she 
fled  southwards,  *'  forsaking  every  duty  of  royal  and  married  life." 
(E.  A.  F.)  The  object  of  her  flight  was  her  beloved  island  home 
in  the  marshes  of  Ely.  Her  journey  thither  brought  her  to  the 
northern  shores  of  the  Humber.  Thomas  of  Ely  records  how  the 
fugitive  princess  crossed  the  channel  with  a  favouring  breeze,  and 
landed  prosperously  at  the  harbour  of  Wintringham.  From  this 
place,  too  open  to  pursuit  and  capture,  she  pressed  forward  to  what 
Thomas  calls  a  little  village,  "  viculus,"  now  known  as  West 
Halton,  protected  by  surrounding  marshes,  "in  modum  insulse." 
Here,  amid  scenery  which  mast  have  recalled  her  jointure  home 
in  the  fen-land  of  the  Ouse,  Etheldreda  and  her  maidens  stayed 
several  days,  asking  for  a  hospitalit}''  which  was  readily  granted  her 
by  the  rude  inhabitants.  In  return  for  this  kindness  she  caused  a 
of  church  to  be  built,  probably  a  hasty  erection  of  wood  and  turf,  or 
wattle  and  daub,  as  the  smaller  churches  of  this  period  usually  were. 
The  church  of  Halton  bears  the  name  of  St.  Etheldreda  as  its 
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patron  saint,  and  we  can  hardly  donbt  that  it  occupies  the  same 
site  as  that  built  more  than  twelve  centuries  ago  by  the  hands  of 
the  same  virgin  queen,  to  whom  are  due  the  first  beginnings  of 
one  of  the  most  stately  of  our  English  minsters.  One  other  event, 
round  which  legends  have  collected,  connects  this  flight  of  St. 
Etheldreda  with  Lindsey.  Wearied  with  the  fatigue  of 
her  journey,  we  are  told,  she  lay  down  one  noon-tide  to 
rest  in  a  shady  place,  with  her  maidens  at  her  side,  planting 
her  ashen  staff  in  the  ground  at  her  head.  When  she 
and  her  companions  awoke  they  found  to  their  amazement 
that  to  deepen  the  leafy  screen  and  protect  the  sleeping  saint  from 
the  fervour  of  the  sun's  rays,  the  staff — "aridum  et  diu  inveteratum" 
— had  recovered  its  long  lost  life,  and  had  clothed  itself  with  fresh 
juicy  bark  and  shot  forth  leaves  and  branches.  The  tree  thus 
miraculously  produced,  Thomas  tells  us,  long  remained,  and  was 
celebrated  as  the  largest  ash  tree  in  the  province  of  Lindsey.  The 
spot  where  she  rested  took  the  name  of  "  Etheldredastowe,"  which 
signifies  the  resting  place  of  Etheldreda,  "and  there  in  after  days 
a  church  was  built  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary."  We 
cannot  now  certainly  point  out  Etheldreda's  resting  place,  but  a 
long-standing  tradition  identifies  it  with  Stow-in-Lindsey,  nor  is  the 
identification  improbable.  It  is  true  that  Stow  lies  a  considerable 
distance  to  the  west  of  the  Eoman  road,  which  offered  the  royal 
fugitive  the  most  direct  way  towards  the  terminus  of  her  journey. 
But  those  who  are  avoiding  pursuit  naturally  leave  the  direct  road 
and  prefer  to  travel  by  bye-ways.  To  escape  falling  into  her 
husband's  hands,  Etheldreda  may  very  naturally  have  diverged 
from  the  Ermine  Street  and  followed  the  high  ground  above 
the  Trent  flats,  which  is  now  marked  by  the  villages  of  Bottesf ord, 
Messingham,  Scotter,  Scotton,  Corringham,  and  Springthorp, 
and  have  thus  reached  the  site  of  the  present  village  of  Stow. 
The  subsequent  erection  of  a  church  dedicated  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  which — if  the  identification  is  correct — was  sub- 
sequently enriched  by  Earl  Leofric  and  his  famous  wife,  the 
Lady  Godiva,  and  still  later  rebuilt  by  Bishop  Eadnoth,  of  Dorchester 
(1034 — 1050),  and  became  the  seat  of  a  celebrated  Benedictine 
monastery,  may  well  have  caused  the  place  to  lose  its  original 
designation  of  St.  Etheldreda's  Stow,"^  and  to  become  what  Florence 
of  Worcester  states  it  was  called  in  his  time,  St.  Mary's  Stow,  and, 
the  distinctive  appellation  being  in  process  of  time  dropped,  Stow 
simply. 

With  Etheldreda  the  traces  of  Early  Christianity  in  North 
Lindsey  which  I  have  to  bring  before  you  end.  As  I  said  at  the 
outset  they  are  but  scanty,  and  to  a  great  extent  fragmentary. 
May  I  hope  that  the  investigation  has  not  proved  altogether 
uninstructive  and   uninteresting. 

*  "Locus  famosus  qui  Sauctse  Marite  Stow  Anglice,  Latine  vero  Sanctee  Marise  locus 
appellatur."— Flor.  Wigorn,  1057. 
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A  List  and  Brief  Description  of  the  Churches  of  Lincoln  py^evious 
to  the  period  of  the  Reformation. — By  Edmund  Venables,  M.A., 
Precentor  of  Lincoln. 

n'lHE  city  of  Lincoln  previously  to  the  Reformation  exhibited  the 
I  same  lavish  abundance  of  Parish  Churches,  in  a  degree  far 
exceeding  the  actual  needs  of  its  population,  which  is  so  remark- 
able a  characteristic  of  all  our  earlier  towns.  However  it  is  to  be 
explained,  it  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  while  the  later-founded  towns 
were  for  the  most  part  content  with  one  large  Church  for  the  whole 
of  its  inhabitants,  the  towns  which  were  already  old  centres  of 
population  and  trade  at  the  time  of  th-e  Conquest  were  at  a  very 
early  date  cut  up  into  a  great  number  of  small  parishes,  each 
furnished  with  its  own  Church,  usually  of  no  great  size  or  richness 
of  architecture.  London  before  the  Eire  is  a  typical  example,  while 
such  towns  as  York,  Bristol,  JSTorwich,  and  Lincoln  itself,  or  to  take 
less  considerable  places,  Colchester  and  Chichester,  some  of  them 
still  with  churches  hardly  a  stone's  throw  from  each  other,  and  two 
or  three  centuries  back  still  more  largely  provided,  exhibit  this 
multiplication  of  parishes  which  prevailed  before  the  Conquest,  and 
for  some  time  after  it.  When  we  compare  such  towns  as  these  with 
towns  of  more  recent  date,  such  as  Yarmouth,  Boston,  Portsmouth, 
and  the  like,  each  with  their  one  vast  church  serving  for  the  whole 
town,  the  contrast  is  striking.  This  is  a  subject  which  deserves  more 
consideration  than  it  has  yet  received.  The  change  of  feeling  which 
led  to  so  marked  a  change  of  practice  in  religious  matters  is  a 
feature  of  the  national  religious  life  which  has  never  yet,  I  think, 
been  fully  investigated. 

The  early  importance  of  Lincoln,  which  the  Conqueror  found 
one  of  the  most  considerable  trading  towns  in  his  newly-acquired 
dominions, — "  rich  with  the  commerce  of  foreign  lands,"  — 
according  to  William  of  Malmesbury  "the  resort  of  traders 
both  by  land  and  sea,"  is  evidenced  by  the  large  number  of 
its  Parish  Churches.  These  were  commonly  founded  by  individuals 
of  wealth  and  substance,  more  frequently  merchants  and  traders 
than  great  lords,  who  vied  with  one  another  in  building 
churches  on  their  own  land,  or  near  their  own  dwelling  places. 
The  late  Mr.  Ross,  that  diligent  and  accurate  investigator  of 
Lincoln  history,  enumerated  52  Churches  as  existing  prior  to  the 
Reformation.  The  number  of  Parochial  Churches,  however,  was 
49.  Two  of  Mr.  Ross's  numbers  are  identical,  and  St.  Thomas  of 
Canterbury  was  merely  a  Bridge-chapel,  and  St.  Giles,  the  chapel 
of  a  hospital,  not  apparently,  like  the  Holy  Innocents  at  the  Leper 
Hospital,  possessing  any  parochial  rights. 

The  greater  number  of  these  Churches  were  probably  founded 
a,nterior  to  the  Conquest,  the  remainder  not  long  after  it.     Two  of 
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them,  the  foundation  of  which  Mr.  Freeman  has  made  famous, 
we  know  to  have  been  built  soon  after  that  date,  by  a  citizen 
named  Colswegen,  to  whom  William  the  Conqueror  had  granted  a 
piece  of  waste  land,  on  which  he  built  thirty  houses.  These  Churches 
have  been  commonly  identified  with  St.  Peter-at-Gowts  and 
St.  Mary-le-Wigford.  The  evidence  for  this,  however,  is  merely 
architectural,  the  towers  of  these  Churches  being  of  the  prte- 
Norman  style.  Mr.  Eoss,  however,  on  historical  grounds,  identified 
them  with  the  destroyed  Churches  of  St.  Peter-at-the-Pump  and 
St.  Austin-in-Baggerholm,  in  the  eastern  suburb  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Witham.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  it  was  "  the 
eastern  morass "  which  was  bestowed  on  Colswegen,  and  that 
St.  Peter's  was  subsequently  given  by  Picot,  Colswegen's  son,  to 
St.  Mary's  Abbey  at  York,  which  had  a  cell  a  little  further  to  the 
east,  commonly  known  as  Monks'  Abbey. 

At  a  comparatively  early  period  this  large  number  of  Churches 
began  to  prove  rather  a  burden  than  a  benefit  to  the  city.  The 
removal  of  the  staple  and  the  depression  of  other  branches  of 
commerce  had  by  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century  inflicted 
a  serious  blow  on  the  prosperity  of  the  city.  The  population  sank, 
whole  parishes  were  deserted.  There  were  few  worshippers  to  attend 
the  Churches,  and  fewer  still  by  their  tithes  and  oblations  to  con- 
tribute to  the  maintenance  of  the  parish  priest.  The  union  of  benefices 
had  already  began  in  the  time  of  Bishop  Gravesend,  by  whom,  in 
1263,  the  Churches  of  St.  Faith-in-iN'ewland  and  St.  Andrew-on-the- 
Mount  were  annexed  to  St.  Mary-le-Wigford.  It  was  continued  by 
Bishop  Dalderby,  who  in  1318  united  the  Churches  of  St.  Andrew 
and  St.  Edward-in-Wigford  with  that  of  Holy-Eood,  and  All  Saints 
with  St.  Mary  Magdalene.  This  prelate  at  the  same  time  granted 
an  indulgence  of  thirty  days  for  the  re-edification  of  St.  Michael-in- 
Wigford.  But  to  little  purpose.  The  church  fell  into  disuse,  and 
Leland  found  it  "in  clene  ruin."  By  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century  the  eastern  suburb  was  deserted,  and  its  Churches, 
St.  Kumbald,  St.  Austin,  and  St.  Peter-at-the-Pump  were  disused, 
and  their  respective  parishes  absorbed  in  that  of  St.  Swithin.  About 
the  same  time  the  Churches  on  the  western  slope  of  the  city, 
All  Saints-Hungate,  St.  George-Schoolgate,  St.  Peter-ad-Vincula, 
All  Hallows-in-the-Fish-Market,  and  St.  John-the-Poor  were  joined 
to  those  of  St.  Martin  and  St.  Michael.  St.  Denis-Thorngate, 
Trinity-Chuich-Wigford,  St.  Gregory-in-Clasketgate,  and  others, 
had  gradually  dropped  out  of  the  list  of  city  Churches  before 
the  great  scheme  of  union  of  benefices  by  which  the  city  assumed 
its  existing  ecclesiastical  arrangement.  This  sweeping  measure  was 
the  result  of  an  Act  of  the  third  year  of  Edward  VL,  which  was 
based  on  a  memorial  from  the  Mayor  and  Citizens  addressed  to  the 
King,  asking  his  sanction  to  pulling  down  the  decayed  Churches 
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and  uniting  the  deserted  to  the  more  populous  parishes,  the  material 
of  the  fabrics  being  assigned  for  the  reparation  and  enlargement  of 
the  existing  Churches  where  needed,  the  mending  of  bridges  and 
causeways,  and  the  relief  of  the  poor.  Letters  Patent  legalising 
this  union  of  parishes  were  issued  May  3,  1549.*  The  work  of 
destruction  soon  commenced,  and  the  Corporation  Eecords  contain 
interesting  particulars  of  the  gradual  demolition  of  the  fabrics,  and 
the  sale  of  the  materials.!  The  Union  was  confirmed  by  Queen  Mary 
in  the  first  year  of  her  reign.J  The  forty-nine  Parish  Churches 
were  reduced  to  thirteen,  of  which  one,  St.  Benedict,  has  been  subse- 
quently united  to  St.  Peter-at- Arches.  The  erection  of  St.  Andrew's, 
on  a  new  site  in  the  Canwick  Road  keeps  the  number  unchanged. 
This  scanty  remnant  was  made  scantier  still  by  the  havock  of  the 
Great  Eebellion.  At  the  Restoration  only  three  Parish  Churches 
remained  fit  for  public  worship — St.  Mary-le-Wigford,  St.  Peter-at- 
Arches,  and  St.  Peter-at-Gowts.  The  other  ten  had  been  either 
completely  ruined  in  the  Civil  Wars  or  so  far  injured  that  they  were 
incapable  of  being  used  for  Divine  Service.  Mne  of  these  had  been 
gradually  rebuilt,  though  in  very  mean  fashion,  by  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  and  the  tenth,  St.  Nicholas,  ended  the  list  in 
1840. 

The  following  notices  pretend  to  nothing  more  than  to  furnish 
a  kind  of  catalogue  raisonnee  of  the  Churches  of  Lincoln  as  they 
existed  before  this  Act  of  Union,  based  upon  notes  taken  as  oppor- 
tunity offered  from  various  sources.  The  chief  authorities  have 
been  the  collections  of  Mr.  Thomas  Sympson,  the  father  of  Lincoln 
historians,  Mr.  E.  J.  Willson,  and  the  late  Mr.  Ross.  No  one  can 
be  more  conscious  of  the  imperfection  of  this  compilation  than  the 
compiler  himself,  who,  however,  hopes  that  it  may  prove  useful  to 
those  who  may  hereafter  make  the  history  of  Lincoln  their  study. 

For  convenience  of  reference  the  following  list  is  appended  : — 
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2.  St.  Botolph 

3.  St.  Margaret 

4.  Holy  Cross 

5.  St.  Michael-in-Wigford 

6.  St,  Peter-at-Gowts 

7.  St.  Andrew-in-Wigford 

8.  Holy  Trinity-in-Wigford 

9.  St.  Edward-the-King 

10.  St.  Mark 

11.  St.  Mary-le-Wigford 

12.  St.  John-the-Evangelist 

13.  St.  Benedict 
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The  Act  of  Union  is  printed  in  Appendix  A.  f  See  Appendix  B. 

X  For  the  Scheme  of  Union  see  Appendix  C. 
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14.  St.  Thomas-of-Canterbury  334 

15.  St.  Denis-Thorngate         335 

16.  St.  Eumbald         „ 

17.  St.  Peter-by-the-Pump     „ 

18.  St.  Austin  .336 

19.  St.  Clement  „ 

20.  Holy  Trinity-at-the-Stairs  „ 

21.  St.  Faith  .."!  ... 337 

22.  St.  Stephen  „ 

23.  St.  Mary-Crackpole  „ 

24.  All  Saints-Hungate  ...     „ 

25.  St.  Peter-Hungate  338 

26.  St.  Martin  „ 

27.  St.  Cuthbert         „ 

28.  St.  Laurence         ...  ...  ...  ...     „ 

29.  St.  Peter-at-Pleas 339 

30.  St.  Peter-at- Arches  ...  ...  ...     „ 

31.  St.  Swithin  340 

32.  St.  Edmund  „ 

33.  Holy  Trinity-in-Clasketgate         ...  ...     „ 

34.  St.  Gregory  „ 

35.  St.  George-the-Martyr      „ 

36.  St.  Bavon...  ...  ...  ...  ...     ,, 

37.  St.  Andrew-under-the  Palace       341 

38.  St.  Michael-on-the-Mount  „ 

39.  Al]-Hallows-in-the-Fish-Market , 

40.  St.  John-the-Poor  „ 

41.  St.  Margaret         ...     „ 

42.  St.  Clement-in- West-Bight  342 

43.  St.  Paul ,, 

44.  All-Saints-in-the-Bail        343 

45.  St.  Mary-Magdalen  „ 

46.  St.  Bartholomew  ...  ...  ...  ...      „ 

47.  St.  Peter-in-Eastgate         344 

48.  St.  Leonard  345 

49.  St.  Giles „ 

50.  St.  Nicholas  „ 

51.  St.  Jolm-in-Newport        ...  ...  ...     „ 

*LINCOL]Sr  CHUECHES  ANTEEIOE  to  the  EEFOEMATION. 

Churches  without  the  Walls  in  Wigford. 

1.  Holy  Innocents  on  the  Green  stood  outside  the  city,  beyond 
Baigate,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Newark  Eoad.     It  was  attached  to 

*  The  names  of  the  Churches  which  have  modern  representatives  as  Parish  Churches,  are 
printed  in  capitals. 
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the  "  Malanclery  Hospital,"  or  Leper  House,  originally  founded  by 
Eemigius  and  re-founded  with  an  enlarged  endowment  by  Henry  I., 
and  it  stood  at  the  south  extremity  of  the  Hospital  precincts.  There 
was  a  separate  chapel  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary  for  the  use  of 
the  inmates  of  the  Leper  House,  which  was  served  by  two  of  them 
in  Holy  Orders.  In  Bishop  Gravesend's  Eegister  (a^  xiv.  1272-3) 
we  find  "Ecclesia  de  Grene"  resigned  by  Hugh  de  Norton,  and 
given  by  the  Bishop  to  Kichard  de  Colyngton,  the  chaplain.  The 
independent  existence  of  the  Hospital,  which  had  long  suffered 
from  gross  maladministration,  was  brought  to  a  termination  by  its 
being  incorporated  with  the  great  central  Leper  House  at  Burton 
Lazars,  in  Leicestershire,  by  a  charter  of  Henry  YL,  1457,  confirmed 
by  one  of  Edward  IV.,  July,  1461. 

2.  St.  BOTOLPH,  a  Prebendal  Church  given  to  Bishop  Bloet  by 
Henry  I.  It  stood  on  the  site  of  the  existing  Church,  just  within 
Bargate,  on  the  east  side  of  the  High  Street.  This  was  originally 
the  largest  and  most  stately  Parish  Church  in  Lincoln,  second  in 
size  only  to  the  Minster,  123  ft.  long  by  53  ft.  broad,  the  transept 
73  ft.  long  by  34  ft.  broad,  with  side  aisles  and  a  central  steeple. 
It  was  vaulted  in  stone  throughout.  In  the  "  short  dispute  "  at  the 
Bargate,  May  6,  1644,  when  the  city  was  taken  by  the  Parliamentary 
forces  under  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  St.  Botolph's  Church  was 
roughly  handled.  The  lead  was  subsequently  stripped  from  its 
roofs  to  melt  into  bullets,  and  the  groining  being  left  exposed  to 
the  rain  and  frost,  speedily  became  ruinous,  and  tell  in  large  part  on 
Sunday,  Sept.  6,  1646,  while  the  congregation  were  assembled  for 
worship.  Happily,  the  fall  of  two  stones  from  the  roof  gave  warning 
of  the  coming  catastrophe,  and  the  people  went  out  without  receiving 
injury.  The  fabric  having  lost  its  roof,  sank  into  decay,  and  became 
past  repair.  Erom  a  drawing  of  the  ruins,  copied  by  Mr.  Ross,  it  appears 
to  have  been  in  the  JSTorman  style.  A  chantry  was  founded  here  in 
1344  by  WilHam  of  Bayeux,  for  which  the  prior  of  St.  Katherine's 
was  bound  to  find  a  priest.  At  the  Restoration  of  Monarchy  the 
whole  property  of  the  Church  consisted  of  one  bell  and  the  Eegister 
Book.  Even  the  communion  plate  had  been  sold.  The  ruins 
were  removed  in  1720  for  the  erection  of  a  new  Church,  which  was 
begun  in  1721,  at  the  charge  of  the  parishioners.  Towards  the 
augmentation  of  the  curate's  stipend,  which  in  1533  had  been 
£7  10s.,  Dean  Godolphin,  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  Lady 
Elizabeth  Jennings  gave  £100  each,  and  the  Corporation  contributed 
£200.  The  Church  as  then  erected  is  described  as  "  harmonizing 
with  its  local  situation,  being  the  Church  of  a  village,  with  nothing 
grand  or  imposing  in  its  appearance."  It  received  much  improve- 
ment during  the  incumbency  of  the  Eev.  W.  J.  Hathway,  1860 — 76, 
and  has  still  more  recently  been  enlarged  by  the  erection  of  two 
aisles,  and  a  chancel.      The  pavement  of  the  original  church  had 
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been  full  of  sepulchral  slabs.  One  very  large  slab,  with  the  matrix 
of  a  magnificent  Flemish  brass,  "was  used  for  the  pavement  at  the 
west  door  of  the  new  church. 

3.  St.  Margaret-m-Wigforcl  stood  on  the  west  side  of  the 
High  Street.  Its  site  is  marked  by  ]^os  51,  52,  53.  On  the  decay 
of  the  city  in  consequence  of  the  removal  of  the  Staple,  the  Church 
fell  into  rain,  and  the  parish  was  eventually  united  to  that  of 
St.  Botolph  in  1553.  The  site  was  claimed  by  the  Precentor  and 
converted  into  an  orchard.  A  chantry,  dedicated  to  St.  Clement, 
was  founded  in  this  Church  by  the  family  of  Blyton,  temp.  Edw.  IIL 
An  indulgence  of  twenty  days  was  granted  by  Bishop  Dalderby  for 
the  soul  of  Letitia,  the  wife  of  Hugh  of  Leverton,  buried  in  this 
Church,  and  for  the  soul  of  her  daughter  Cecilia,  buried  at 
St.  Andrew's  1313.  [Mem.,  Dalderby,  fol.  226  h.]  Also  an 
indulgence  of  forty  days  by  Bishop  Burghersh  for  the  soul  of  Isolda, 
the  wife  of  Hugh  Eiissell  (Mayor  of  the  city  in  1319)  buried  here 
1320.     [Mem.,  Burghersh,  fol.  10  h.] 

4.  Holy-Rood  or  Holy-Gross  ( Sandce  Grucis)  stood  on  the  west 
side  of  the  High  Street,  immediately  to  the  south  of  the  Great  Gowt, 
adjacent  to  the  bridge.  The  private  road  to  Boultham  goes  over 
part  of  the  site,  and  ISTos.  78-82  occupy  the  remainder.  This  was 
a  prebendal  Church,  giving  its  name  to  the  Stall  of  "  Sanct^  Crucis, 
alias  Spaldwick."  The  last  name  it  derived  from  a  portion  of  the 
tithes  of  the  parish  of  Spaldwick,  in  Hunts.,  having  been  annexed 
to  the  stall.  In  the  episcopate  of  Bishop  Dalderby  the  neighbouring 
Churches  of  St.  Andrew  and  St.  Edward  were  united  to  Holy  Rood, 
and  a  Vicarage  was  ordained  Feb.  1,  1317-8.  In  1550  Holy  Rood 
Church  was  leased  by  the  Corporation  for  twenty  years,  at  £5  per 
annum,  to  the  Clothworkers,  who  pulled  down  the  steeple,  shut  up 
the  west  end,  set  up  their  looms  in  the  Church,  part  of  which  they 
converted  into  a  dyehouse,  built  a  mill  on  the  Great  Gowt,  and  set 
up  their  tenters  [frames  for  stretching  the  cloth  after  fulling]  in  the 
cemetery.  The  united  parishes  were  annexed  to  St.  Botolph  in 
1553.     The  churchyard  remained  the  property  of  the  Precentor. 

5.  St.  Micliael-in-  Wigford,  or  at-Gowts,  stood  on  the  east  side 
of  the  High  Street,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  Gowt  Bridge,  where 
the  Victoria  School  now  stands.  The  building  was  in  decay  early 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  when  Bishop  Dalderby  granted  a  thirty 
days'  indulgence  for  the  repair  of  the  Church  and  Steeple,  5th 
Apr.,  1318.  [Mem.,  Dalderby,  fol.  363  b.]  Two  centuries  later 
Leland  found  it  "  in  clene  ruin."  [Itin.y  vol.  i.,  p.  26.]  The  Cor- 
poration on  Jan.  27,  1535-6,  ordered  the  Church  of  "  Saynt  Michells 
at  the  Gotts"  to  be  taken  down,  and  the  materials  sold,  the 
parishioners  to  have  the  pre-emption.  In  their  name  the  Church 
was  purchased  by  "  Rauffe  Goodknape  "  for  £10.  The  stones  were 
used  for  paving  the  street,  and  ''for  the  making  of  the  new  Edge 
and  Dyke  about  the  Commons  at  the  South  part  of  the  Town." 
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6.  St.  PETER- AT-GOWTS  or  in-  Wigford.  To  this  parish  have 
been  annexed  the  parishes  of  St.  Andrew,  St.  Edward,  St.  Michael, 
Holy  Trinity,  and  part  of  Holy  Rood.  It  was  a  living  in  the  gift 
of  the  Precentor.  A  chantry  was  founded  in  the  chapel  of 
St.  Mary,  in  the  south  side  of  the  chancel,  January  3,  1347-8,  by 
Ralf  Jolyff,  citizen  and  merchant,  for  the  souls  of  himself  and  his 
two  wives,  Amicia  and  Cecilia,  served  by  a  chaplain  whose  stipend 
was  derived  from  messuages  and  tenements  in  the  city  of  Lincoln. 
[Liber  de  Ordin.'  Cantar.  fol.  333a;  Patent  21  Edw.  IIL,  m.  14.] 
The  Jolyff  effigies  were  removed  and  destroyed  in  some  repairs 
1780.  The  north  aisle  and  chancel  arch,  which  were  of  very  heavy 
early  Norman  work,  were  rebuilt  in  a  lighter  style  in  1853,  and 
the  Church  was  lengthened  and  enlarged  in  1888. 

7.  St.  AND'R^W -ill- Wigford,  one  of  the  Precentor's  Churches, 
stood  in  the  garden  of  No.  122,  High  Street.  It  latterly  served  as 
the  private  chapel  of  John  of  Gaunt's  Palace^  the  south  end  of  which 
it  adjoined.  This  house  was  occupied  for  many  years  by  the  family 
of  Sutton,  "  merchants  of  great  wealth  and  worship  in  Lincoln  for 
many  generations,"  who  represented  the  city  in  twenty -three 
Parliaments  from  1369-70  to  1450-1.  This  family  came  from 
Sutton-in-Ashfield,  Notts.,  where  John  de  Sutton,  Mayor  of  Lincoln 
1367,  was  born.  His  father  migrated  to  Lincoln  and  died  there, 
and  was  buried  in  Trinity  Church  in  Wigford.  In  the  north  aisle 
of  this  Church  was  St.  Anne's  Chapel  (Capella  Sancte  Anne  in 
Cimiterio  St.  Andree),  the  burial  place  of  the  Suttons,  endowed  by 
Robert  Sutton  as  a  family  chantry.  It  was  the  centre  of  a  famous 
guild  known  as  St.  Anne's  Guild.  On  the  suppression  of  chantries 
in  1550  the  plate  of  St.  Anne's  Chapel  was  sold  for  the  use  of  the 
Common  Chamber,  and  its  revenues  were  granted  to  Sir  John  Thynne 
and  his  wife  Dame  Christina,  and  Thomas  Throgmorton,  Esq. 
Thomas  Sutton,  on  the  amalgamation  of  parishes,  tried  hard  to  save 
the  Church  from  destruction,  alleging  that  it  was  not  parochial,  but 
had  been  built  by  his  ancestors  as  a  burying  place  for  them  and 
their  heirs.  But  his  efforts  were  vain.  The  church  fell  with  the 
rest,  its  materials,  of  which  there  is  a  full  inventory,  being  sold  for 
£82  16s.  8d.  {See  Appendix  B.)  At  St.  Andrew's  was  a  "  domus 
inclusa,"  which  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century  was  the  home 
of  a  celebrated  recluse  named  Isabel,  to  whom  John  Sutton  the  elder, 
and  many  other  citizens,  bequeathed  legacies.  [N.B.— The  modern 
Church  of  St.  Andrew,  in  the  Canwick  Road,  though  preserving  the 
name  of  the  older  Church,  is  on  a  totally  different  site,  and  has 
only  a  nominal  connection  with  it.] 

8.  Holy  Trinity-in-Wigford,  one  of  the  Precentor's  Churches, 
stood  on  the  east  side  of  the  High  Street,  in  Mr.  Disney's  garden, 
where  is  now  Monson  Street.  This  was  the  burial  place  of  the  first 
of  the  Suttons  who  settled  in  Lincoln.     Owing  to  the  decay  of  the 
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trade  of  the  city,  Trinity  Church  had  been  disused  for  a  long  period 
betore  its  demolition,  which  took  place  in  1551.  On  Aug.  5th  it  was 
agreed  that  "  Mr.  Mayor  should  have  the  Church  of  Trinity  parish 
for  somuch  money  as  it  should  be  appraised  at."  June  3,  1555,  "  a 
discharge  was  given  to  the  thirty  persons  who  had  bought  the  stones 
of  Trinity  Church."  In  1560-1  JNo.  24,  what  remained  of  the 
stones,  was  used  for  "  paving  the  street  against  the  White  Friars  " 
The  parish  was  annexed  to  St.  Peter-at-Gowts. 

9.  St.  Edward-the-Kiiig,  one  of  the  Precentor's  Churches,  stood 
on  the  west  side  of  the  High  Stireet,  close  to  the  White  Friars,  its 
site  being  included  in  the  Midland  Station  premises.  The  tithes 
and  oblations  were  assigned  to  the  prebend  of  St.  Cross. 

10.  St.  MAEK,  one  of  the  Precentor's  Churches,  It  was  valued 
at  £8  per  annum  in  1553,  which  went  to  the  Precentor,  who  was 
bound  to  find  a  curate.  Prom  the  drawings  of  Grimm  and  Buck 
this  appears  to  have  been  a  building  of  some  size,  with  a  nave, 
chancel,  and  north  chapel,  and  a  trauseptal  building  on  the  south 
side  towards  the  west  end.  The  windows  on  the  south  side  were 
of  flowing  tracery.  The  Church  suffered  much  damage  during  the 
Parliamentary  siege,  which  the  parishioners  took  no  proper  care  to 
repair.  The  shattered  tower  fell  in  a  storm  of  wind  in  1720,  and 
was  replaced  by  a  mean  wooden  belfry,  which  in  its  turn  was  blown 
down  Jan.  20,  1802.  In  the  north  chapel  were  memorials  of  the 
family  of  Knight,  merchants  of  the  Staple.  Thomas  Knight  died 
1420.  There  are  monumental  records  of  Eobert  Henry,  Mayor  of 
Lincoln,  died  1544,  John  Sib  thorp,  died  1718,  aetat  48,  and  his 
sons,  John,  died  1727,  setat  22,  and  Gervase,  died  1726,  getat  16. 
The  ruins  were  patched  up  in  a  most  mean  fashion  in  1728.  The 
Church  was  rebuilt  in  1872.  The  parish  contains  part  of  that  of 
St.  Edward's. 

11.  St.  MARY-LE-WIGFORD.  In  1263  Bishop  Gravesend 
added  to  the  original  endowment  the  tithe  of  St.  Andrew-under-the- 
Palace,  and  St.  Faith-in-Newland,  and  instituted  a  vicarage,  the 
patronage  of  which  he  gave  to  the  Prebendary  of  Gretton,  to  whom 
he  also  reserved  seven  marks  from  the  proceeds  of  the  vicarage. 
In  1553  the  portion  of  St.  John's  parish  lying  to  the  west  of  the 
King's  highway  was  added  to  it.  The  Church  was  repaired  in  the 
last  century,  and  was  attended  by  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  while 
St.  Peter-in-Arches  was  rebuilding.  In  the  returns  to  Bishop  Thomas 
1744-61  St.  Mary's  appears  as  the  only  Parish  Church  down  hill 
where  there  was  service  once  every  Lord's  Day  and  a  monthly 
communion.  The  Church  underwent  a  thorough  restoration  in 
1872,  and  received  the  addition  of  a  south  aisle  in  1878. 

12.  St.  John  the  Evangelist  This  Church  stood  on  the  west 
side  of  the  High  Street,  opposite  the  Cornhill,  JS'os.  194,  195.  The 
fabric  was  sold  to  Alderman  George  Stamp  in  1552  for  .£20,  on 
condition  of  his  building  a  good  dwelling  house  towards  the  street. 
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This  condition  it  would  seem  he  only  partially  fulfilled,  and  June  8, 
1560,  an  order  of  Council  was  issued  for  taking  down  and  removing 
the  chancel,  which  had  been  claimed  by  the  Precentor.  The  steeple 
was  still  standing  in  15G6,  when  the  timber  and  lead  were  given  to 
the  use  of  the  Common  Chamber.  In  1598,  Feb.  6,  the  lease  of 
the  cemetery  was  purchased  by  the  Corporation,  and  Sept.  2,  it  was 
ordered  that  the  Corn  Market  should  be  kept  there.  Some  remains 
of  the  old  Church  exist  at  the  back  of  No.  195.  This  Church  was 
the  seat  of  the  Fraternity  of  St.  Nicholas,  or  the  Parish  Clerks'  Guild, 
confirmed  by  patent  3  Hen.  IV.  The  Guild  possessed  some  plate, 
which  the  vicar  of  St.  Mary's  and  Sir  Eobert  Drury  in  1548-9, 
Feb.  13,  were  called  to  give  account  of  before  the  Mayor  and 
Aldermen.  The  parish  was  divided  between  St.  Mary-le-Wigford 
and  St.  Benedict. 

13.  St.  benedict.  This  Church  was  given  to  the  Minster  by 
Eoger  Bigod,  Earl  of  Norfolk,  and  the  gift  was  confirmed  by 
Henry  I.  It  was  parcel  of  the  prebend  of  North  Kelsey,  the 
prebendary  being  patron.  Many  citizens  of  wealth  resided  in  this 
parish,  who  were  buried  in  the  Church,  and  endowed  chantries, 
altars,  and  obits.  In  1352  Robert  of  Dalderby,  citizen,  endowed 
two  chaplains  to  celebrate  daily  mass.  The  windows  of  the  chancel, , 
and  the  ogee  sepulchral  arch  in  the  north  wall,  may  belong  to  this 
benefaction.  In  1378  Roger  of  Tattershal,  citizen,  built  and 
endowed  a  chapelry  conjointly  with  the  parishioners  j  and  in  1394 
his  wife  Agnes  bequeathed  her  body  to  be  buried  near  that  of  her 
husband.  This  probably  gives  the  date  of  the  north  chancel  aisle. 
The  roof  was  stript  of  its  lead  in  the  Great  Rebellion,  and  the 
Church  was  left  to  decay.  After  the  Restoration  the  nave  was 
taken  down  and  the  tower  was  rebuilt  out  of  the  old  materials,  pre- 
serving the  windows  with  midwall  shafts,  at  the  west  end  of  the 
chancel,  which  was  considered  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the 
parishioners.  In  the  tower  hung  a  very  fine  toned  bell,  dated  1585, 
bearing '  the  crest  of  the  Barl)er  Surgeons,  and  encircled  with 
ornamental  bands  of  arabesque  work,  which  was  recently  purchased 
for  the  Church  of  St.  Mark's,  and  now  hangs  in  that  tower. 

14.  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  the  Bridge  Chapel,  stood  upon 
the  High  Bridge,  on  the  east  side.  The  earliest  mention  of  it  is  in 
the  reign  of  John,  by  whom  the  patronage  was  given  to  a  merchant 
citizen.  Elias  the  parson  before  1272  gave  lands  in  Briggate  [that 
part  of  the  High  Street  between  the  Stonebow  and  the  Bridge] 
towards  its  maintenance.  In  1304  the  Mayor  and  Corporation 
founded  a  chantry  in  it.  But  twenty  years  later  the  chapel  was  in 
such  a  state  of  decay  that  Bishop  Burghersh  had  to  issue  an  injunction 
to  the  city  authorities,  dated  Stow  Park,  Sept.  3,  1324,  for  its  repair. 
A  chantry  founded  in  St.  Benedict's  by  Thomas  of  Wigford  and 
his  wife  Agnes  in  1330  was  transferred  to  this  chapel,  of  which 
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in  1476  Richard  Colington  was  admitted  chaplain  by  the  Dean 
and  Chapter,  on  the  nomination  of  Wm.  Killingworth,  then  Mayor, 
on  the  death  of  the  last  chaplain,  Robert  Gamel.  In  1543  George 
Heneage,  then  Archdeacon  and  subsequently  Dean  of  Lincoln, 
arranged  with  the  Corporation  for  the  foundation  of  a  chantry  in 
this  chapel,  towards  which  he  gave  £100,  and  supplied  it  with 
plate.  But  "  the  times  changing,"  the  chantry  was  not  founded, 
and  Heneage  "  was  glad  to  get  his  plate  and  £40  of  his  money 
back  again."  The  chapel  was  desecrated,  and  in  1549  the  bell  was 
taken  down  and  sold,  and  the  building  was  ordered  by  the  Corporation 
to  be  let  as  a  dwelling  house.  Nov.  3,  1569,  it  was  granted  to  the 
Company  of  Tanners  and  Butchers  as  a  hall  for  their  fellowship. 
It  was  finally  taken  down  and  the  obelisk  erected  in  1762.  Erom 
Buck's  view,  taken  from  the  east,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  hand- 
some building,  with  a  wheel  window  of  six  lights  in  the  gable  and 
a  blank  arcade  below.     {See  Appendix  D.) 

Churches  without  the  Walls  in  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Suburbs,  Butewirk  or  Butterwick,  and  Newland. 

15.  St.  Denis  Iliorngaie.  This  Church  stood  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Witham,  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  present  bridge.  Its 
tithes  and  oblations  formed  the  endowment  of  the  prebend  of 
Thorngate.  It  very  early  fell  into  disuse,  and  the  Church  was 
demolished  and  its  very  site  forgotten  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 

16.  St.  Rumhald,  "  in  the  Swine  Market,"  one  of  the  Precentor's 
Churches,  stood  in  St.  Rumbald's  Lane,  at  the  angle  of  Friar's  Lane. 
An  Iron  Foundry  stands  on  the  site.  In  1301  the  Church  had 
been  polluted  by  the  effusion  of  human  blood,  and  it  was  ordered 
to  be  purified  and  reconciled  by  Bishop  Dalderby  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  Precentor  Sept.  5.  Little  mention  of  this  Church 
is  found  after  the  fifteenth  century,  when,  through  the  decay  of  the 
population  of  the  suburbs,  St.  Rumbald's,  and  the  two  next  men- 
tioned Churches,  ceased  to  be  parochial,  the  parishes  being  added 
to  that  of  St.  Swithin's.  The  Church  was  standing  in  Elizabeth's 
reign. 

17.  St.  Peter-hij-the-Piimp,  ''ad  fontem,"  "  ad  fontes,"  "in  Bagge- 
holm,"  ''atte  welle,"  "atte  Springes."  This  Church  stood  on  the  south 
side  of  Monks  Lane  in  the  former  "  Spaw  Close,"  adjoining  the  new 
cemetery  of  St.  Swithin's  on  the  north.  A  very  large  extramural 
burial  ground  was  attached  to  it  on  the  north.  In  preparing  the 
ground  for  building  in  1857,  a  very  large  number  of  interments, 
stone  coffins,  &c.,  were  laid  bare,  and  some  architectural  fragments 
were  discovered.  This  was  one  of  the  two  Churches  built  by 
Colswegen  on  the  piece  of  ground,  formerly  a  swamp,  granted  him  by 
William  the  Conqueror.  It  was  given,  together  with  a  large  tract 
of  land,  by  Picot,  Colswegen's  son,  to  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  at  York. 
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The  steeple  Tvas  rebuilt  in  1309.  By  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
centnry  this  eastern  suburb  had  fallen  into  decay,  and  had  become 
so  destitute  of  inhabitants  that  no  successor  was  appointed  to 
Bracebridge,  the  Yicar  appointed  by  the  Abbot  of  St.  Mary's  in 
1446.  Bishop  Chedworth  ordained  in  1461,  that  the  Church  should 
be  served  by  the  Prior  of  St.  Mary  ^Magdalene's  (the  ceU  to  St. 
Mary's  Abbey,  known  as  ''Monks  Abbey'")  or  some  fit  person  of 
his  nomination.  But  its  parochial  e5:i3tence  speedily  ended,  and  it 
is  not  named  in  the  deed  of  union  of  parishes  in  1554. 

18.  St.  Austin  "  in  Baggeholme  "  "  in  Butewirc  "  '■'  juxta  aquam," 
the  second  of  the  two  Churches  built  by  Colswegen,  stood  near  the 
river-side  somewhere  in  or  near  Eosemary  Lane,  but  its  exact  site  is 
uncertain.  It  was  demolished  previously  to  the  deed  of  union.  On 
June  14,  1533,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Chamberlains  of  the  east  ward 
should  take  down  the  tile,  timber,  and  stone  of  St.  Andrew's  Church 
to  be  put  in  safe  custody  for  the  use  and  profit  of  the  Common 
Chamber.  This  order  was  not  carried  out,  for  Sept.  12,  1534,  it 
was  a.greed  that  "forasmuch  as  St.  Austyn's  Church  is  in  ruins  and 
danger,  the  stones  and  all  other  untensils  and  necessaries  in  it, 
includijLg  the  bells,  should  be  sold,  and  the  money  given  to  the 
repair  of  St.  S-svithin's."'  Some  of  the  stone  was  given  to  the 
Warden  of  the  Grey  Friars  for  the  repair  of  his  house  and  Church. 
The  whole  however  was  not  removed  till  1566,  when  what  still 
remained  of  the  building  was  cleared  away,  and  the  materials  used 
for  the  repair  of  the  west  Bridge  over  the  Great  Gowt  Drain. 

19.  St.  Chment-in-ButtencicT:.  The  site  of  this  Church  is  un- 
certain, but  it  was  probably  near  the  City  Prison  and  Sessions  House. 
It  is  described  in  early  deeds  as  between  the  Eang's  Highway 
(Holgate)  on  the  east,  and  the  Town  Ditch  or  Were  Dyke  on  the 
west,"  immediately  without  Clasketgate.  The  Abbots  of  Bardney 
had  much  land  in  this  parish,  the  gift  of  citizens  in  early  times. 

20.  HolyTrinity-at-the-Stairs,  "sub  coUe,"  "super  collem,"  "juxta" 
or  "ad  Gressus,"  "  atte  the  Greeces,"  "  atte  the  Greece  fote,"  stood  at 
the  east  end  of  the  Temple  Gardens,  at  the  foot  of  the  Grecian  Stairs. 
It  was  agreed  by  the  Corporation,  Sept.  12,  1534,  "that  as  the 
HoHe  Trynyte  Churche  atte  the  Grece  fi'ote  was  in  ruin  and  decayed, 
the  waUes  of  it  should  be  taken  down,  and  the  stones  and  other 
utensils  of  it  sold  for  the  use  of  the  Common  Chamber."'  The  bells 
to  be  sold  and  one  half  of  the  money  fetched  by  them  go  to  the 
Common  Chamber,  the  other  half  to  the  parishioners  of  St.  Swithia's 
to  the  use  of  their  Church.  Some  of  the  stone  to  go  the  repair  of 
the  house  and  Church  of  the  Grey  Friars.  Two  buttresses  were 
assigned  to  Ftobert  Dighton  who  might  carry  them  away,  and  have 
such  stone  of  the  chancel  as  he  had  bought.  There  was  an  Anker 
House  attached  to  this  Church,  the  seat  of  a  female  recluse.  "  The 
Ankeress  at  the  Grese  Foot"  is  mentioned  in  1502.     Bequests  to 
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the  Ankeress  appear  in  mediaeval  wills.  In  1453,  Philip  Tilney, 
of  Boston,  Prebendary  of  the  Cathedral,  left  65.  8d.  to  the  Lady 
Matilda  the  "  inclusa  "  at  Trinity  Church  '•  ad  Gradus." 

21.  St.  Faith-in-Neidand,  "  by  the  Fish  Closes."  This  parish  and 
its  neighbour,  St.  Stephen's,  are  said  to  have  been  new  parishes 
formed  out  of  the  recovered  land,  "nova  terra,''  at  the  cleaning  out 
of  the  Fossdyke  by  Henry  L  c.  1124.  It  stood  at  the  further 
extremity  of  the  new  western  suburb  recovered  from  the  swamp. 
Being  but  scantily  inhabited,  it  was  given  Bishop  Gravesend  in 
1263,  together  with  St.  Andre w-on-the-Hill,  to  the  Yicar  of  St. 
JNIary-le-Wigford,  the  patronage  being  assigned  to  the  Prebendary 
of  Gretton.  The  desecrated  site  of  the  Church  and  Churchyard 
is  described  as  "  at  the  back  of  the  farmstead  called  '  Cabbage 
Hall.'  "  The  churchyard  was  dug  up  for  brick  earth  at  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  stone  coffins  were  found  which 
were  converted  into  horse-troughs. 

22.  St.  Stephen  stood  "in  the  Showyard  in  I^ewland,"  just 
outside  INewland  Gate  beyond  the  Town  Ditch,  in  Dovecot  Lane 
alias  Orchard  Lane.  The  Church  was  sold  for  £10  to  the  Corporation 
in  1546. 

Churches  within  the  Walls. 

23.  St.  Mary-le-Orac'kjDole,  or  '*  Craypool,"  a  prebendal  Church, 
given  by  Henry  L  to  the  Minster.  St.  Stephen's  was  annexed  to  it. 
It  stood  at  the  south-west  angle  of  the  lower  city,  near  the  head  of  a 
creek  ending  in  a  pool  of  deep  water  running  up  from  Brayford,  which 
formed  a  convenient  landing  place  for  goods,  used  from  the  time  of 
the  Eomans,  from  which  it  took  its  designation.  It  was  made  a 
vicarage  by  Bishop  Dalderby  in  1317.  The  last  recorded  vicar  is 
Baldwin  Holland,  1526.  The  Church  was  puUed  down  about  the 
time  of  the  time  of  the  union  of  benefices,  and  the  parish  united  to 
St.  Martin.  There  were  several  chantries  in  the  Church,  founded 
by  Thomas  Kele  1351,  Thomas  Carlton  1340,  and  EaK  Burton  1340. 
The  cemetery,  after  having  long  been  secularized,  was  given  to 
the  parishioners  of  St.  Martin's  by  Subdean  H.  Y.  Baylev,  when 
prebendary  of  that  stall,  as  their  burial  ground.  The  new  thorough- 
fare from  Beaumont  Fee  into  Xewland  was  cut  through  it  in  18S6. 

24.  All-Saints-Hundgate.  A  prebendal  Church.  The  stall, 
suppressed  from  its  poverty  in  1614,  has  been  subsequently  revived. 
The  Church  stood  a  little  to  the  east  of  St.  Mary's  Crackpool  The 
The  site  is  a  wholesale  drug  factory  at  the  bottom  of  Hungate. 
It  was  made  a  vicarage  by  Bishop  Dalderby  1318.  The  parish,  in 
common  with  the  whole  quarter,  becoming  decayed,  the  Church 
ceased  to  be  parochial  and  was  united  to  St.  Martin's.  The  last 
named  vicar  was  John  Atwell,  1409.  It  was  pulled  down  before  the 
Act  for  the  union  of  benefices.  It  was  agreed  Jan.  22,  1533-4,  that 
"  Mr.  Grantham  was  to  have  all  the  stone  and  rammell  of  Allhallows' 
Church  by  paying  26s.  Id.  to  the  Common  Chamber." 
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25.  St.  Peter-Hundgate,  "  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula."  This  Church 
stood  "  in  Daniel's  Paddock,"  at  the  top  of  Hungate,  on  the  site  of 
Maud's  Hill  and  Prospect  Terrace.  In  building  the  houses  many 
skeletons  and  stone  coffins  were  found.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
churchyard  was  a  Holy  Well. 

26.  St.  MARTIN-AT-DERNSTALL,  ^^on  Bowyer's  Hill,"  ^'in 
Micklegate";  a  prebendal  Church,  given,  or  rather  confirmed,  to 
Remigius  by  William  It  was  made  a  vicarage  by  Bishop  Dalderby  in 
1318,  at  which  time  the  income  of  the  prebendary  was  <£6  13s.  4d. 
St.  Martin's  is  traditionally  regarded  as  the  earliest  Christian  Church 
of  the  lower  city,  as  St.  Paul's  was  of  the  upper,  each  occupying  a 
central  place  in  their  respective  quarters.  Coins  exist,  struck  very 
early  in  the  tenth  century,  bearing  the  name  of  St.  Martin,  corres- 
ponding to  those  struck  at  York  with  the  name  of  St.  Peter.  The 
Guild  of  the  Resurrection  had  its  seat  here.  St.  Martin's  was  the 
burial  place  of  the  Grantbams,  who  in  the  fifteenth  century  resided 
at  the  "  Cardinal's  Cap,"  at  the  north-west  corner  of  the  present 
Grantham  Street,  formerly  Brauncegate.  They  had  a  mortuary 
chapel  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  containing  their  monuments, 
and  the  interior  of  the  Church  was  richly  ornamented  by  their 
munificence.  The  oaken  seats  bore  the  Grantham  crest,  a  man's 
head  and  a  griffin  segreant. 

This  Church  suffered  much  from  the  Parliamentary  cannon  in 
1644.  Its  walls  remained  unroofed  and  ruinous  till  the  early  part 
of  the  last  century,  when,  "  by  the  resolution  of  an  honest  gardener 
that  happened  to  be  appointed  the  Churchwarden,"  it  was  rebuilt. 
The  rebuilding  of  the  tower  was  commenced  in  1739.  The  Cor- 
poration gave  £50,  and  other  leading  persons  of  the  city  and 
neighbourhood  smaller  sums,  to  the  work.  The  parish  of  St.  Martin's 
comprises  those  of  St.  Mary  Crackpole,  St.  Stephen,  and  St. 
Laurence,  all  united  to  it  in  1553,  St.  Peter  (in  Hungate),  St. 
George,  and  All  Saints  being  all  gone  before  that  time.  A  new 
Church  was  erected  further  to  the  west  in  1873.  The  old  Church 
was  pulled  down  in  1876,  with  the  exception  of  the  tower.  The 
stonework  of  the  arches  was  purchased  by  Bishop  Wordsworth  and 
used  in  the  construction  of  St.  Andrew's  J^ew  Church. 

27.  St.  Cuihhert  "  at  the  hill  ffote  "  stood  towards  the  foot  of  the 
Steep  Hill,  on  the  east  side.  The  churchyard  was  bounded  by 
Bull-Ring  Lane  to  the  south,  and  on  the  west  by  a  wide  part  of  the 
street  formerly  the  City  Corn  Market,  "Porum  Bladi,"  until 
its  removal  to  the  street  at  Wigford.  The  Corn  Market  Cross 
was  taken  down  in  1572.  The  Church  was  '^parcel  of  the  prebend 
of  North  Kelsey."  It  was  pulled  down  temp.  Edw.  YL,  and  the 
parish  united  to  that  of  St.  MichaeL 

28.  St.  Laurence,  "  the  Pest  Church."  This  Church  was  given  by 
the  Conqueror  to  Remigius,  and  was  assigned  to  the  stall  of  South 
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Carlton-cum-Thurlby  (near  Newark).  The  parish  was  united  to  St. 
Martin's  in  1552,  but  the  Church,  though  disused,  was  allowed  to 
remain,  and  applied  to  various  secular  uses.  In  1552,  Sept.  21st,  "  the 
late  parish  church  with  the  steeple,  from  the  chancel  westwards,  was 
leased  by  the  Corporation  to  William  Clarke  for  41  years,  the 
tenant  "  to  stand  all  repairs,  and  to  yield  it  up  in  good  condition, 
the  Church  covered  with  tile,  and  the  steeple  with  lead,  at  the  end 
ot  his  term."  The  Church  survived  the  Civil  Wars,  and  was  used 
as  a  pest-house.  The  steeple  was  standing  when  Brown  Willis 
visited  Lincoln  in  1718,  forming  part  of  a  stable.  The  west  end 
of  the  Church  stood  near  "the  old  Corporation  House"  in  the 
Butter  Market,  which  then  occupied  the  upper  part  of  Micklegate 
or  the  High  Street.  The  goldsmiths  had  their  shops  in  this  parish. 
The  cemetery  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  lane  running  from 
Butchery  Street  to  Grantham  Street, at  the  back  of  the  "Play  House," 
which  stands  on  part  of  the  consecrated  ground.  To  the  south  of 
the  Play  House  stood  the  Cock  Pit,  also  on  consecrated  ground. 
The  foundations  of  the  Church  were  rooted  up  c.  1770,  and  the 
cemetery  built  on  c.  1820.  There  was  a  chantry  in  this  Church 
founded  and  endowed  by  the  Fitzmartins  c.  1297. 

29.  St.  Feter-at-Pleas  " ad  Placita  ";  "ad  forum  pellium,"  "at  the 
"Felt  or  Skinmarket";  "atte  Stancheked"  "  atte  ye  Stonebecke  "  "St. 
Peter  atte  Staynshed  " ;  "  St.  Peter  the  Little,"  "  Upper  St.  Peter's." 
The  Church  stood  in  the  same  Churchyard  as  that  of  St.  Peter-at- 
Arches,  to  the  north,  where  the  Butter  Market  now  is,  very  near  the 
old  Guildhall  where  the  city  pleadings  (placita)  were  heard.  It  was 
given  to  the  Abbot  of  Seez  in  Normandy,  of  which  the  priory  of 
Wengals  in  South  Kelsey  was  a  cell.  The  prior  of  Wengale  nom- 
inated the  rector  till  1384,  when  the  alien  priory  was  taken  into 
the  King's  hand.  In  1414  this  rectory  was  granted  to  the  nuns  of 
Syon.  The  Church  was  pulled  down  in  1542,  and  the  lead,  bells, 
screens,  carved  seats,  &c.,  were  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  Common 
Chamber.  The  Huddleston  Chantry  was  founded  by  Eobert 
Huddleston,  wool-stapler,  in  1375,  the  chantry  priest  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  In  1484  the  chantry  was  united  to  the 
rectory  and  the  rector  officiated. 

30.  St.PETER-AT-ARCHES  "StiPetriadarcusinleBryggate" 
deriving  its  name  from  the  arched  gatehouse,  which  from  the  earliest 
times  crossed  the  street  on  the  site  of  the  present  Stonebow.  The 
rectory  was  given  to  the  Carthusian  priory  of  Shelford,  Notts.  It 
was  re-built  at  the  expense  of  the  Corporation,  who,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Mr.  John  Lobsey,  mayor  1718,  devoted  the  cost  of  their  annual 
feast,  .£100,  for  ten  years,  to  its  re-edification.  The  Church  was 
begun  in  1722  and  opened  June  14,  1724.  Mr.  Hayward  "who 
came  out  of  Gloucestershire "  was  the  architect.     The  altar  piece 
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was  painted  by  Damini  at  the  cost  of  the  city  in  1727.  A  peal  of 
eight  bells  cast  by  Rudhall,  of  Gloucester,  was  given  by  the  city  in 
1728.  The  singing  loft  was  erected  in  1787.  The  richly  wrought 
iron  gates,  formerly  at  the  west  end,  were  the  gift  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lumley  Sanderson,  afterwards  fourth  Earl  of  Scarbrough,  were 
removed  when  the  street  was  widened  in  1858,  and  sold  by  auction 
to  J.  Hood,  Esq.,  who  set  them  up  at  Nettleham  Hall. 

31.  St.  SWITHIN,  one  of  the  Precentor's  Churches.  The  parish 
includes,  with  others,  those  of  St.  Eumbald,  St.  Clement,  St.  Austin, 
St.  Peter-at-the-Pump,  comprising  the  entire  suburb  of  Butterwick, 
also  those  of  St.  Edmund  and  Trinity-at-the-Stairs,  and  St.  Andrews- 
on-the-Mount.  The  Church  stood  closely  adjacent  to  the  south  wall 
of  the  lower  Eoman  city,  from  which  it  was  only  separated  by  a 
"  venella"  or  narrow  lane.  It  was  destroyed  May  30,  1644,  by  an 
accidental  fire,  caused  by  some  live  embers  from  an  explosion  of 
gunpowder  on  the  Cornhill  having  been  wafted  to  the  roof  and 
kindled  it.  After  about  seventy  years  the  south  aisle  was  repaired 
for  the  worship  of  the  parishioners.  The  whole  was  taken  down  and 
a  new  Church  erected  in  1801-2  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Hayward, 
which  in  its  turn  gave  place  to  the  present  Church,  of  which  the  first 
stone  was  laid  by  Bishop  Wordsworth  in  March  29,  1869. 

32.  St.  Edmund,  one  of  the  Precentor's  Churches,  stood  to  the 
north  of  St.  Swithin's,  on  the  east  side  of  St.  Swithin's  Lane,  now 
Bank  Street,  IsTos.  3,  4,  5.  The  cemetery  was  on  the  south  side  of 
Silver  Street,  between  Eree  School  Lane  and  Bank  Street.  The 
Church  was  demolished  temp.  Edward  VI. 

33.  HolyTrinity-in-Clasketgate  ''bytheEriars/'  "juxtaminores;" 
"in  the  ClewMarket"  stood  on  the  north  side  of  Silver  Street,  opposite 
Eree  School  Lane.  The  Church  was  demolished  before  the  union  of 
benefices.  "Jan.  27,  1535-6,  the  Church  of  the  Holly  Tryntye  at 
the  Grey  Ereres  to  be  taken  down,  and  the  materials  sold  for  the 
use  of  the  Common  Chamber." 

34.'  St.  Gregory  stood  immediately  within  Clasketgate,  having 
Danesgate  on  the  west,  on  the  north  side  of  the  street  running  from 
the  east  to  the  west  gate  of  the  lower  Roman  city.  The  residences 
Nos.  1,  2,  3,  on  the  Lindum  Road  stand  on  the  site.  The  Church 
disappeared  from  the  list  of  Churches  somewhere  in  the  fifteenth 
century. 

35.  St.  George-the-Martyr  stood  at  the  north  east  extremity  of 
Grantham  Street.  The  cemetery  was  bounded  on  the  east  by 
Danesgate,  and  on  the  south  by  Grantham  Street,  forming  a  quad- 
rangular area  belonging  to  the  Precentor.  L  was  called  "  St.  George 
in  Scolegate  "  from  a  Jewish  "  schola  "  or  synagogue  which  stood 
near.  The  Church  was  probably  demolished  in  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century. 

36.  St.  Bavon  stood  on  the  north  side  of  Grantham  Street, 
closely  adjacent  to  St.  George's.     It  was  ordered  to  be  pulled  down 
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in  1535.  The  roof  was  given  to  the  warden  of  the  Grey  Friars  to 
repair  his  house,  and  part  of  the  walls  for  the  repair  of  the  pavement 
in  St.  Mary's  parish.  In  1499,  William  Ingham,  a  chantry  priest, 
bequeathed  3s.  4d.  to  the  curate  of  St.  Bavon's  and  for  his  use  a 
missal  "  ad  usum  Lincolniensem." 

37.  St.  Andreiv-under-the-Palace  "  super  collem  " ;  "  in  Danches- 
gate,"  stood  on  the  east  side  of  Danesgate  close  under  the  Palace  walls. 
It  was  assigned  in  1263  by  Bishop  Gravesend  to  the  Vicar  of  St. 
Mary-le-Wigford  and  the  prebendary  of  Gretton,  which  latter  was 
to  find  a  curate.  On  the  decay  of  the  city  the  parish  was  united  to 
that  of  St.  Swithin.  It  had  an  Anker  house  attached  to  it,  to  the 
inmates  of  which  wealthy  citizens  were  in  the  habit  of  making 
bequests,  e.g.,  John  Sutton  23s.  in  1391 ;  William  Shelton  6s.  8d. 
in  1394. 

38.  St.  MICHAEL-ON--THE-MOUNT.  This  Church  was  con- 
firmed to  Bishop  Alexander  by  Pope  Innocent  II.  in  1 1 38.  It  was  one 
of  larger  and  more  highly  decorated  of  the  Lincoln  Churches.  There 
was  here  a  Guild  of  Corpus  Christi  to  which  money  was  bequeathed 
by  wealthy  citizens.  The  exposed  situation  of  this  Church  made  it  a 
good  object  to  the  Parliamentary  artillerymen  on  Can  wick  Hill  in 
1644,  and  it  was  reduced  to  ruins.  In  1674,  it  is  described  as  being 
"  in  so  ruinous  a  condition  as  to  be  past  repair,  nothing  being  left 
but  the  bare  walls."  The  shattered  fragments  were  removed,  and 
a  diminutive  structure  erected  by  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Sympson,  the  antiquary,  in  1740,  the  Corporation  giving  £20.  It 
was  re-built  again  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Teulon  in  1854.  The  old 
tower  had  a  peal  of  four  silver  toned  bells,  cast  by  Quemby  and 
Oldfield  in  1593,  at  the  same  time  as  the  Lady  Bells  of  the  Minster. 
They  were  sold  in  1739  to  aid  in  the  re-building  of  the  Church. 
The  present  parish  includes  those  of  St.  Cuthbert,  St.  Peter-ad- 
Vincula,  All  Hallows,  and  St.  John-the-Poor,  which  last  was  united 
to  St.  Michael's  before  1354. 

39.  All  Halloios-in-the-Fish- Market  is  supposed  to  have  stood 
on  the  north  side  of  the  old  Fish  Market  towards  the  west,  abutting 
on  Drury  Lane.  The  site  is  now  included  in  the  grounds  of  the 
Old  County  Hospital,  now  the  Bishop's  Hostel.  The  Church  was 
demolished  in  early  times. 

40.  St.  John-the-Poor,  "  Sti  Joannis  dicti  pauperis ;  **  super 
collem ; "  **  apud  Forum  Piscium,"  is  supposed  to  have  stood  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  Fish  Market  to  All  Hallows,  abutting  on  Michael 
Gate  on  the  east,  and  the  Fish  Market  to  the  south.  The  site  is 
contained  within  the  Hostel  grounds.  The  Church  fell  early  into 
decay  and  was  united  to  that  of  St.  Michael's  before  1354. 

41.  St.  Margaret-in-the-Close,  "Ecclesia  Sancte  Margarete 
super  Montem,"  belonged  to  Osbert  the  Sheriff,  by  whom  it  was 
given   to   the  Dean   and    Chapter.     The   gift   was   confirmed   by 
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Henry  I.,  and  the  profits  of  this  Church,  together  with  those  of  the 
Church  of  Heydour,  and  some  rents  in  the  parish  of  Walton,  near 
Aylesbury,  were  assigned  as  the  endowment  of  the  prebendal  stall 
of  "  Walton-cum-Heydour."  In  1397  the  Feast  of  Dedication, 
which  had  been  kept  on  the  morrow  of  the  Nativity  of  B.V.M., 
*'  on  account  of  the  harvest,"  was  transferred  to  the  day  of  the 
Dedication  of  the  Cathedral  Church,  i.e.,  "the  third  day  after  the 
Feast  of  the  Relics ''  (that  being  the  second  Sunday  after  the  Feast 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul).  From  Back's  drawing,  and  other  old 
views,  St.  Margaret's  Church  is  shewn  to  have  been  a  small  building, 
consisting  of  nave  and  chancel,  each  of  two  bays,  a  very  narrow  south 
aisle,  a  north  aisle  to  the  chancel,  a  north  porch  and  a  low  square  tower. 
The  tower  was  similar  to  the  other  specimen  of  the  prae-JSTorman 
style  in  Lincoln,  without  staircase  turret.  In  the  upper  stage  were 
coupled  round-headed  lights  with  midwall  shafts  on  the  east  and  -vtest 
faces,  and  single  lights  to  the  north  and  south.  All  the  windows 
shewn  are  square-headed  Decorated  openings  of  three  lights.  In 
the  westernmost  bay,  on  the  south  side,  is  a  very  fine  Early  English 
doorway,  with  two  shafted  arches,  with  a  band  of  dog-tooth  between. 

Four  Churches  in  the  Bail. 

42.  St.  Clement-in-West-Biglit.  This  parish  comprised  the  north- 
west portion  of  the  upper  Roman  city,  known  as  "Old  Lincoln." 
This  till  comparatively  recent  times  was  a  depopulated  suburb, 
though  included  within  the  wall  of  the  Bail.  In  this  parish  stood 
the  West  Gate,  a  postern  to  the  north  of  the  west  Roman  gate, 
spanning  the  road  abutting  on  the  Castle  Ditch,  which  led  to  the 
suburb  of  St.  Bartholomew's.  The  Church  went  to  decay  in  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  site  is  not  accurately  known. 
It  was  somewhere  on  the  west  side  of  the  West  Bight,  adjoining 
the  reservoir  of  the  Waterworks.  On  its  demolition  the  site  was 
secularized,  and  thrown  into  the  adjacent  property,  the  rents  of 
which  went  to  the  Cathedral  fabric. 

43.  St.  PAUL,  otherwise  St.  Paulinus,  is  supposed  to  occupy  the 
site  of  the  stone  Church  mentioned  by  Bede,  built  by  Blecca,  the  reve 
of  the  city,  after  his  conversion  by  Paulinus,  who  in  it  consecrated 
Honorius,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a.d.  627.  At  a  very  early  period 
it  was  given  to  the  Abbey  of  Trentham  in  Staffordshire,  on  the 
suppression  of  which  the  patronage  was  given  to  Heneage,  Arch- 
deacon of  Lincoln,  and  his  successors.  It  was  made  a  rectory  by 
Bishop  Hugh  of  Wells,  in  1232.  In  1302,  the  Church  fell  down, 
"quasi  integraliter  corruit,"  and  was  re-built  at  the  cost  of  the 
parishioners  after  letters  mandatory  of  Bishop  Dalderby.  But  the 
building  continued  to  be  much  neglected.  The  chancel  was  again 
re-built  in  1700.  The  spire  was  blown  down  in  1715,  and  the 
whole  building  sank  into  such  complete  decay  that  it  was  pulled 
down  and  re-built  in  a  very  mean  fashion  in  1786.     Drawings  by 
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Buck  and  Grimm  shew  an  Early    English   building  with   nave 
chancel,  south  aisle,  and  western  tower  with  a  low  spire.     The  east 
window  was  circular. 

44.  All  Saints-in-tlie-Bail,  one  of  the  Churches  named  in  Domes- 
day as  having  been  in  the  hands  of  Godric,  the  son  of  Garwin,  the 
Saxon.  It  subsequently  appertained  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Minster. 
It  is  recorded  to  have  stood  in  the  western  part  of  Eastgate,  on  the 
north  side  ot  the  thoroughfare,  "  where  is  now  the  Black  Horse  public 
house."  This  portion  of  the  city  never  recovered  its  sacking  at  the 
Fair  of  Lincoln  1217.  A  hundred  years  later,  1317,  the  Church 
was  suj)pressed  by  Bishop  Dalderby  "  because  the  parish  had  become 
so  thin  of  inhabitants  that  it  afforded  no  competent  support  to  the 
rector."  The  parish  was  united  to  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  the 
Chancellor  who  had  been  i^atron  having  every  third  turn  of  pre- 
sentation to  the  benefice.  The  site  was  held  by  lease  of  the  Dean 
and  Chapter,  under  the  name  of  the  "  Hortus  Eabricae."  The  last 
fragment  of  the  decayed  steeple,  which  formed  part  of  Dean  Stanton's 
stables,  was  taken  down  by  a  Chapter  order  in  1610. 

45.  St.  MAEY  MAGDALENE  "the  Chequer  Church."  The 
original  Church,  which  stood  on  part  of  the  site  of  the  Minster  having 
been  destroyed  to  make  way  for  his  new  building,  Bishop  Eemigius 
assigned  a  portion  of  the  western  part  of  the  Cathedral  to  the 
parishioners  for  their  parochial  services.  At  the  close  of  the 
thirteenth  century  "  for  the  greater  security,  comeliness,  and  quiet " 
of  the  Minster,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  removed  the  parish  Church 
from  the  Minster,  and  out  of  the  fabric  fund  erected  a  new  Church 
for  the  parishioners  between  the  two  recently-built  western  gate- 
houses of  the  Close,  Bishop  Oliver  Sutton  (died  1299)  giving  his 
episcopal  sanction.  On  the  completion  of  the  new  Church  the 
parish  of  All  Saints  was  added  to  it.  The  Chapter  undertook  to 
keep  the  building  in  repair,  a  duty  from  which  the  parishioners 
exonerated  the  body  in  1638,  when  its  dilapidated  condition  requir- 
ing a  complete  repair,  the  Chapter  found  timber  for  the  roof 
and  contributed  £100.  The  Church  was  again  ruined  in  1644  on 
the  sacking  of  the  Close  by  the  Parliamentary  army,  and  was  re- 
built by  the  parishioners  in  1695.  It  sustained  another  restoration 
almost  equal  to  a  re-building  in  1882. 

Churches  without  the  Walls  in  the  Northern  Suburbs. 

46.  St.  Bartliolomeio.  The  parish  originally  attached  to  this 
long  extinct  Church  comprised  the  extensive  area  to  the  north-west 
of  the  old  Eoman  city  reaching  from  the  brow  of  the  hill  towards 
the  windmills  to  the  west  of  the  Castle.  This  district  never  recovered 
from  the  siege  of  the  Castle  by  Stephen  in  1141-2.  The  Church 
was  granted  to  the  Abbot  of  Selby  by  Wido  de  Vere  c.  1 204,  the 
tithes  and  oblations  going  to  an  obit  of  his  brother  Gilbert  de  Vere, 
Abbot  of  the  house.     Soon  after,  either  by  exchange  or  purchase, 
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it  came  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  by  "whom  it  was  made  a  vicarage. 
In  1297  this  church  was  so  much  impoverished  for  want  of  inhabi- 
tants that  it  was  assigned  by  Bishop  Sutton  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  for  the  support  of  the  boys  of  the  choir.  In  spite  of  part 
of  the  income  being  reserved  by  the  Bishop  for  the  repair  of  the 
Church,  the  building  became  so  ruinous,  that  in  1468  the  steeple  fell 
to  the  ground,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  illusage  of  a  party  of  Yorkists 
passing  through  the  town  northwards  on  a  marauding  expedition. 
Out  of  the  fragments  of  the  decayed  structure  the  Chapter  erected 
a  diminutive  chapel-of-ease,  18ft.  by  14ft.  and  14ft.  high.  This 
after  having  been  converted  into  a  dwelling-house.  May  5,  1644,  was 
burnt  down  by  the  Parliamentary  soldiers,  and  was  again  rebuilt, 
and  again  pulled  down.  The  site  is  comprised  in  the  Lunatic  Asylum 
premises,  the  Governors  of  which  used  to  pay  the  Chapter  lis.  3d. 
annually  "for  St.  Bartholomew's  Chapel."  Adjacent  to  it  was 
St.  Leonard's  Hospital  for  Lepers. 

47.  St.  PETER-IX-EASTGATE.  This  Church  belonged  to  the 
Precentor,  and  being  situated  in  a  wealthy  and  munificent  parish,  the 
fabric  was  both  large  and  handsome.  There  was  a  chantry  chapel 
dedicated  to  St.  Margaret  at  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle,  endowed 
in  1293  by  Eoger  Eitz  Benedict,  a  wealthy  converted  Jew,  Mayor  in 
1279,  1280,  and  1281.  In  1310  Eoger  of  Althorp  and  Peter  of 
Claxby  bequeathed  property  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  for  two 
priests  to  say  masses  for  the  soul  of  King  Edward  I.  The  Church 
was  dismantled  and  stript  of  its  lead,  and  despoiled  of  its  furniture, 
bells,  and  painted  windows,  in  the  Great  Eebellion,  and  left  in  a 
ruinous  state  till  1776,  when  the  whole  was  removed,  and  the  late 
small  and  mean  edifice  was  built,  being  consecrated  by  Bishop 
Thurlow  Aug.  16,  1781.  The  present  more  worthy  Church  was 
built  from  Mr.  Blomfield's  designs,  and  consecrated  St.  Peter's  Day, 
1870.  The  architectural  character  of  the  original  Church  is  shewn 
in  a  drawing  of  the  roofless  and  ruinous  building  by  Buck,  in  the 
Bodleian  Library.  It  appears  to  have  been  an  Early  English  fabric, 
with  Perpendicular  insertions.  It  had  a  nave,  chancel,  and  side 
aisles,  northern  chantry,  and  western  tower.  Most  ol  the  windows 
were  coupled  lancets,  with  shafts  and  hood-moulds.  The  east  window 
was  Perpendicular,  of  four  lights.  There  was  a  south  porch.  The 
tower  was  lofty  and  slender,  very  similar  to  that  at  St.  Peter-at- 
Gowts.  In  the  topmost  stage  were  coupled  round-headed  windows 
with  mid- wall  shafts.  A  small  window  on  the  east  side  formed  the 
communication  between  the  belfry  and  the  church,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  ringers  when  to  sound  the  bells.  The  demolition  of 
this  tower  was  a  matter  of  some  risk  and  dif&culty.  It  had  been 
split  by  decay  from  top  to  bottom.  Half  of  it  obligingly  fell  down 
on  the  morning  of  June  5,  1776.  The  remaining  half  was  brought 
down  by  the  aid  of  screws  and  levers,  at  5  a.m.,  on  June  8.  There 
was  a  Guild  of  St.  Christopher  connected  with  this  church,  to  which 
WiUiam  Wayte  made  a  bequest  in  1398,  and  John  Keele  in  1446. 
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48.  St.  Leonard-in-Eastgate  stood  on  the  north  side  of  Greetwell- 
gate.  The  site  has  been  secularized  from  times  immemorial. 
Miss  Cookson's  Schools  stand  in  the  churchyard,  which  was  very 
extensive,  and  belonged  to  the  Prebendary  of  Carlton-cum-Thurlby, 
to  whom  it  had  been  assigned,  together  with  the  tithes  and  oblations 
of  the  church  by  Bishop  Sutton.  The  Church  was  taken  down  and 
the  materials  sold  in  1535.  "April  24  it  was  agreed  that  the  tile 
belonging  to  the  late  Church  of  St.  Leonard  bought  by  Mr.  Peter 
be  kept  by  him,  but  the  price  appropriated  to  the  Common  Chamber." 

49.  St.  Giles-in-Eastgate.  This  was  the  Chapel  of  a  Hospital, 
the  name  of  the  founder  and  the  date  of  the  foundation  being  both 
unknown,  the  ruins  of  which  still  stand  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Wragby  Eoad.  It  was  granted  by  Bishop  Oliver  Sutton,  c,  1278, 
to  the  vicars  of  the  Minster  for  the  reception  of  the  aged  and  infirm 
members  of  their  body.  In  this  chapel  was  a  chantry  founded  by 
Kichard  de  Eavenser,  Archdeacon  of  Lincoln  cir.  1385,  with  a 
chaplain-vicar  at  six  marks  per  annum.  The  revenues  of  the 
Hospital  were  greatly  augmented  by  Canon  William  Taylboys. 

50.  St.  :N^ICH0LAS-I:N'-IS^EWP0ET,  in  "  Sastan's-gate,"  or 
''  Saxtan's-gate,"  stood  at  the  corner  of  jN'ewport  and  Church-lane,  in 
the  disused  churchyard.  This  Church  was  probably  one  of  those  given 
by  Henry  I.  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  in  the  early  part  of  the 
twelfth  century,  by  whom  it  was  appropriated  to  their  "  communa.'* 
In  the  Parliamentary  War  the  lead  was  stript  off  for  ammunition, 
and  the  Church  was  employed  as  a  battery  for  the  assault  of  the 
town  walls.  In  the  contest  between  the  two  parties  it  was  reduced 
to  a  heap  of  ruins,  out  of  which  a  wall  was  built  round  the  church- 
yard in  1757.  A  bell  was  then  discovered  in  the  rubbish,  which 
was  hung  up  in  a  small  brick  arch  built  for  that  purpose,  under 
which,  on  an  exchange  made  between  the  Eev.  William  Gray  and 
the  Eev.  William  Hill  (Senior  Yicar),  which  was  afterwards  reversed, 
the  latter  read  himself  in,  a  temporary  desk  being  set  up  and  a 
carpet  hung  within  the  arch  as  a  shelter.  On  the  death  of  the 
Eev.  Samuel  Martin,  the  Eev.  Eichard  Garvey,  his  successor,  read 
himself  in  in  a  room  of  the  Turk's  Head  pubhc-house  over  the  way. 
A  row  of  fine  elm  trees  surrounding  the  churchyard  were  cut  down 
by  the  then  vicar  about  1800,  "thus  depriving  that  entrance  to  the 
town  of  a  very  pleasing  ornament."  A  new  Church  was  built  on  a 
different  site  in  1840,  being  the  first  Church  designed  and  erected 
by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott. 

51.  St.  John  Baptist.  This  Church  was  included  in  the  gift  of 
Henry  I.  to  Bishop  Bloet,  and  together  with  the  tithes  of  Dunham, 
was  assigned  to  a  prebendal  stall.  The  Church  stood  in  the  middle 
of  the  wide  road,  or  village  green  of  JS'ewport,  not  far  from  the 
Training  College.  Much  of  the  building  was  taken  down  by  order 
of  the  Common  Council  in  1546.  The  steeple  was  still  standing  in 
1674.     The  churchyard  lay  much  neglected  in  Sympson's  time. 
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Act  of  Union  of  Parishes  in  the  City  and  Suburbs  of  Lincoln, 
May  13,  3d.  Edw.  VI.  (1549). 

After  the  usual  preamble,  the  Act  states  that  the  King  having  received  a 
petition  from  the  Mayor  and  Citizens  of  Lincoln,  asking  the  royal  sanction  for 
the  pulling  down  of  the  decayed  and  useless  Churches  in  the  City,  and  the 
union  of  the  deserted  parishes  with  the  more  populous  parishes  had  inspected 
the  same,  and  had  been  graciously  pleased,  with  the  advice  of  his  Parliament, 
to  assent  to  their  request.  The  Act  proceeds  to  recite  the  memorial  couched 
in  the  following  terms  : — 

"  WHEREAS  in  the  auncient  citie  of  Lincolne,  and  the  suburbes  of  the 
same  there  are  many  parisshe  Churches  the  benefyces  whereof,  for  that  the  same 
parisshes  were  well  peopled,  were  good  and  honest  lyvinge  for  lerned  Incumbents 
and  parsonnes  of  the  same,  by  reason  of  privie  tythes  of  the  rich  marchauntes, 
clothiers,  artyficers,  and  of  the  ofTeryngs  of  a  great  multitude  of  people  within 
the  same  parisshes,  which  lyvyngs  are  now  so  much  decayed  by  the  greate 
ruyne  and  decay  of  the  said  citie,  and  of  the  trade  of  clothmaking  and 
marchaundise  there  that  the  reveneues  and  proffits  of  dyuerce  the  said  benefices 
there  are  at  this  present  not  aboue  the  clere  yerely  value  of  thirtie  shillings, 
so  that  a  great  sort  of  them  are  not  a  competent  and  honest  lyvyng  for  a  good 
curate,  and  no  person  will  take  the  cure  of  them  ;  but  that  of  povertie  and 
neccessitie  there  are  diuerce  late  religious  persones,  being  stipendaries,  taken 
and  appoynted  to  serv^e  the  said  cures  and  benefices,  which  for  the  moste  parte 
are  unlerned  and  verie  ignoraunte  persones,  not  able  to  do  any  parte  of  there 
difeties,  by  reason  whereof  the  sayd  cure  is  not  only  repler^ished  with  blynde 
guydes  and  pastors,  and  also  the  people  very  much  kept  in  ignoraunce  and 
blyndness  as  well  of  there  dueties  towards  Almyghtie  God,  as  also  the  kinges 
majestic  their  souvereyne  Lord,  and  the  Common  Wealthe  of  the  Realme,  and 
to  the  great  daungier  of  their  soulis,  IN  consideracion  whereof  and  for  the 
better  releaf  and  order  of  the  said  Citie  it  may  please  the  Kinges  Majestic  by 
the  assent  of  the  laws  spirituall  and  temporall  and  the  Commons  of  this  present 
XJarliament  assembled,  and  by  th'auctoritie  of  the  same  that  it  be  established 
and  enacted  that  from  henceforth  it  shall  be  lawfull  to  every  Ordinarye  of  the 
said  Churches  their  Successouis  and  his  or  their  suffitient  deputie  or  deputies 
severally  to  be  autorized,  and  the  Mayor  and  Recorder  of  the  sayd  Citie  for 

the  tyrae  beying So  that  the  Ordinarie  or  his  Deputie  and  the  Mayor 

for  the  tyme  being  to  be  twoo,  to  unyte  and  juyn  together  the  said  parisshes 
into  fewer  number.  That  is  to  wit  so  many  of  the  parishes  unto  one  or  more 
parish  or  parishes  as  to  them  or  foure  of  them,  whereof  the  ordinarie  or  his 
deputie  and  the  mayor  to  be  twoo,  shall  be  thought  convenient  to  be  a  lyvyng 
for  one  honest  Incumbent,  so  that  the  clear  yerely  value  of  every  one  benefice 
whereunto  such  unyon  to  be  made  exceed  not  upon  such  unyon  made  the  yerely 
profitts  to  the  Incumbent  of  the  same  aboue  fourteen  pounds.  And  that  it 
shall  be  lawfull  to  the  sayd  Mayor,  Recorder  and  Justices  or  some  of  them  to 
pull  downe  the  Churches  which  they  shall  thinke  superfluous  and  shall  be  so 
unyted  in  the  said  Citie  and  suburbes  of  the  same,  and  to  bestowe  the  same 
towards  the  reparacions  and  enlargement  of  the  other  Churches,  and  the  bridges 
within  the  said  citie,  and  the  releaf  of  the  poore  people  there.  AND  FURTHER 
that  the  ordinarie  or  his  deputie  and  the  Mayor  for  the  tyme  then  being,  the 
Recorder,  Justices  of  the  Pece  or  four  of  them,  whereof  the  ordinarie  or  his 
deputie  and  the  Mayor  to  be  twoo  of  them,  shall  by  there  sufiicient  writings 
allotte  and  appoynt  the  presentment  and  parsonages  of  the  Churches  so  unyted 
to  the  patrons  of  every  of  the  churches  so  unyted  and  made  in  one  parish,  as 
of  the  churche  or  churches  whereunto  suche  unyon  shall  be  made,  that  they 
make  their  presentment  by  tourne,  every  one  according  to  their  quantitie  and 
right  of  his  or  their  former  patronage,  as  to  the  said  ordinarie  Mayor  Recorder 
and  Justices  or  foure  of  them  shall  seme  convenient.  PROVIDED  always 
and  be  it  enacted  by  auctoritie  aforesayd  that  the  Incumbent  or  Incumbents 
of  the  churche  or  churches  whereunto  any  such  parishe  or  parishes   shall 
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be  by  auctoritie  aforesayde  be  {sic)  unyted,  shall  and  may  lawfully  reteyne 
have  and  take  all  and'  singnler  such  tythes  oblations  profits  and  emolu- 
ments as  the  Incumbents  of  the  said  churches  so  unyted  might  or  ought 
to  have  had  yf  no  suche  unyon  had  been  had  or  made,  and  that  the  said 
Incumbent  or  incumbents  of  every  parishe  within  the  said  citie  and  the  sub- 
urbes  of  the  same  whereunto  any  suche  union  shal  be  made  and  every  of  his 
or  their  successors  shall  well  truly  content  and  pay,  or  cause  to  be  contented 
and  paid  to  every  Incumbent  or  Incumbents  of  the  said  parishes  so  to  be  unyted 
during  their  lyfe  so  much  money  as  the  third  part  of  the  said  benefices  so  to  be 
united  after  the  rate  they  did  pay  tenths  for  the  same  did  amounte  unto  at  or 
before  the  tyme  of  the  union  thereof,  without  deduction  or  defalcation  of  any 
tenths  for  the  same,  and  the  same  to  be  paid  by  the  Incumbent  of  every  such 
churche  at  two  tymes  in  the  yere  that  is  to  say  in  Thannunciacion  of  our  Lady 
and  Seynt  Michell  Tharchaungell  or  within  xx  dayes  of  every  of  them  by  even 
pencions,  and  for  the  not  payment  of  the  same  yerely  pencions  at  the  said  dayes, 
he  or  thej^  to  whom  such  pencions  should  be  paid  shall  and  may  have  their 
action  of  dett  for  the  same  in  any  of  the  king's  Courts  of  Record  or  in  the  court 
of  the  said  citie,  wherein  he  shall  recever  his  dett  and  double  damages  agaynst 
the  said  defendaunte,  in  whiche  actions  and  suites  the  defendaunts  in  the  same 
shall  not  be  recey  ved  to  wage  their  lawe  nor  no  ....  or  essoyne  shalbe  for 
them  advanced  or  allowed.  Provided  also  and  be  it  enacted  by  the  auctoritie 
aforesaid  that  the  Incumbent  of  every  such  Church  whereunto  by  vertue  of  this 
act  any  other  parish  or  parishes  shalbe  unyted  shall  after  the  union  thereof 
yerely  paye  the  tenthes  to  be  due  to  the  Kings  majestic  his  heirs  and  success- 
ours,  for  the  same  church  and  for  all  other  churches  thereunto  unyted  and 
annexed,  and  the  successor  and  successours  of  every  such  Yncumbent  of  every 
such  church  whereunto  any  church  or  churches  parisshe  or  parisshes  shall  be 
unyted  by  force  of  this  act  shall  pay  or  compound  for  the  first  fruits  therof  at 
every  avoy dance  before  his  ynduction  to  the  same,  according  to  such  rate  and 
value  as  such  church  and  the  churches  thereunto  unyted  by  virtue  of  this  act 
were  certified  to  be  in  yerely  value,  upon  the  certificate  made  for  the  payment 
of  the  first  fruits  and  tenthes,  and  of  no  greater  value,  any  ordinaunce  statute 
or  lawe  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  PROVIDED  ALSO  and  be  it 
enacted  by  the  auctoritie  aforesaid  that  the  Chauntor  of  the  Cathedrall  Churche 
of  Lincolne  aforesaid  to  whom  the  parisshe  Church  of  Seynt  Peter  in  Eastgate 
in  Lincolne  aforesaid  is  appropriate  and  his  successors  shall  for  ever  have  holde 
and  enjoy  all  such  tythes  offerings  profitts  and  jurisdiction  as  the  said  Chauntor 
or  any  of  his  predecessors  at  any  tyme  within  foure  yeres  last  past  receuyd  or 
enjoyed  or  ought  of  right  to  have  receuyd  or  enjoyed  AND  also  that  all  and  sin- 
gnler Incumbent  or  Incumbents  of  every  suche  Church  whereunto  any  parisshe 
or  parisshes  shalbe  unyted  or  annexed  by  force  of  this  act  after  the  union  and 
annexion  thereof  shall  paye  yerely  for  ever  to  all  prebendaries  and  other 
ministers  in  the  said  Cathedrall  Church  of  Lincolne  and  to  their  successours 
and  to  the  successours  of  every  of  them  all  suche  tithes  porcions  pensions  and 
other  profittes  as  they  or  any  of  them  had  and  percevyd  out  of  the  said  Churches 
which  shalbe  unyted  or  annexed  to  any  other  at  any  tyme  within  foure  yeres 
next  before  the  Feast  of  Seynt  Michell  Tharchaungell  last  past,  this  present  act 
or  anything  conteyned  therein  to  the  conti'ary  notwithstanding.  PROVIDED 
ALSO  and  be  it  further  enacted  by  auctoritie  aforesaid  that  this  act  shall 
extend  only  to  such  unions  which  shalbe  made  within  the  said  Citie  and 
suburbes  of  the  same  by  virtue  of  this  acte  at  any  tyme  within  six  yeres  next 
after  this  present  session  and  not  to  any  unioun  after  that  to  be  had  and  made 
anything  in  the  present  act  to  the  contrarie  notwithstanding.  Exo  Johannes 
Masone,  miles,  dej^utatus  &c.,  &c.  Teste  meipso  apud  Westm.  tercio  decimo 
die  Mail  Anno  regni  nostri  tercio." 

The  original  of  this  is  preserved  among  the  City  muniments.  It  is  written 
on  a  small  membrane,  the  Great  Seal  attached  to  it  by  a  strip  of  parchment 
has  been  reduced  by  careless  keeping  to  the  central  portion  exhibiting  the 
figure  of  the  boy  king,  seated  on  his  throne,  crowned,  and  holding  his  sceptre 
in  his  right  hand. 
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The  manner  in  which  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  dealt  with  the  fabrics 
and  furniture  of  the  condemned  Churches  is  abundantly  illustrated  in  the 
Corporation  Records,  from  which  the  following  passages  are  given.  The  books 
themselves  being  unfortunately  missing,  recourse  has  been  had  to  extracts 
made — unfortunately  in  a  very  promiscuous  fashion  and  often  without  dates — 
by  the  late  Mr.  William  Brooke.  It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  a  careful 
search  may  be  made  for  these  invaluable  volumes,  which  supply  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  history  of  the  City  of  Lincoln,  and  that  they  be  discovered  and 
rendered  once  more  accessible. 

* '  Ordered  that  the  Churche  of  Saynt  Peter  at  the  plee  be  taken  down  and 
the  lead  of  the  same  with  the  ornaments  and  bells  of  the  same  be  taken  and 
sold  to  the  use  of  the  Common  Chamber  of  this  City.  That  all  other  Churches 
now  being  within  the  City  which  shall  happen  at  any  time  hereafter  to  decay, 
or  that  if  the  inhabitants  inhabiting  within  any  such  parish  be  assigned  or  be 
disposed  to  go  to  any  other  parish  church  that  then  from  henceforth  all  the 
Jewells,  Plate,  Ornaments,  Vestments,  Lead,  Bells  and  utensils  appertaining 
to  any  such  church  so  decayed  for  lack  of  inhabitants  or  so  assigned  as  is 
before  said  shall  be  taken  and  sold  to  the  use  of  the  Common  Chamber  of  the 
City."     [No  date.] 

"Ordered  that  St.  John's  Church  in  Newport  be  taken  downe  and  the 
Church  of  Saint  Stephens  in  Newland  given  to  the  Sheriff  in  lieu  of  their 
Relief  of  £10  from  the  Common  Chamber."     May  27,  1546. 

**  Ordered  that  the  Mayor  and  five  other  Aldermen  call  before  them  the 
Vicar  of  St.  Mary's  and  Sir  Robert  Drewry  to  make  accompt  before  them  of 
the  stock  of  plate  belonging  to  the  Clerks  Guild,  and  also  Christopher  Wolley 
and  other  Shoemakers  to  make  accompt  of  the  stock  and  rents  appertaining  to 
the  Fellowship  of  Shoemakers,  and  their  Hall  was  put  in  the  rental  of  the 
North  Ward  and  the  Chamberlain  ordered  to  let  the  same."     Feb.  13,  1548. 

"William  Johnson,  Robert  Johnson,  William  Lyth,  and  Nicholas  Ireton 
of  Saint  Laurences  parish  committed  to  Ward  for  selling  a  Bell  out  of 
St.  Laurences  Steeple  which  weighed  12  cwt.  30  lb.,  till  they  either  restored 
the  same  weight  of  Bellmetal  or  £16  in  money."    June  16,  1550. 

"The  Lead  Jewells  Plate  and  Ornaments  of  the  united  Churches  ordered 
to  be  brought  to  the  Common  Chamber  for  the  City's  use."    July  16,  1550. 

' '  The  Church  of  the  Holy  Rood  granted  to  the  Clothiers  to  make  a  Dye 
House,  provided  that  if  20  Broad  Cloths  be  not  yearly  made  the  Fellowship  of 
Clothiers  shall  pay  £10  to  the  Common  Chamber  for  the  said  Church,  and  they 
were  likewise  to  have  the  closing  at  the  west  end  of  the  Church  to  set  their 
Tenter?  on,  and  the  Churchyard."     a.d.  1550. 

"  St.  Margaret's  and  St.  Andrew's  Churches  [in  Wigford]  ordered  to  be 
taken  down  and  sold.  St.  Andrew's  Church  and  its  three  bells  appraised  at 
£82  16s.  8d.     Trinity  Church  in  Wigford  sold  for  40  marks."     [No  date.] 

"  St.  John's  Church  in  Wykford  sold  to  George  Stamp  for  £20,  but  not  to 
be  pulled  down  unless  he  build  a  good  dwelling-house  against  the  Street." 
Jan.  20,  1553. 

"  Ordered  that  the  Lead  and  Timber  of  St.  John's  Steeple  in  Wykford  be 
taken  to  the  use  of  the  Common  Chamber."    May  28,  1566. 
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**  Ordered  that  the  "West  Gote  Bridge  be  amended  and  repaired  and  that 
the  Stones  of  the  same  work  shall  be  taken  from  St.  Augustines  Church  for 
the  groundwork  thereof."    July  9,  1566. 

"Ordered  that  the  Stones  of  the  Crosses  appertaining  to  this  City,  which 
were  lately  cast  down,  viz.  the  Butter  Cross  [in  Newland]  and  the  Cross  in  the 
late  parish  of  St.  Cuthberts  [at  the  foot  of  the  Steep  Hill]  shall  be  gathered 
up  and  laid  in  a  certain  place  to  be  appointed  by  Mr.  Mayor  to  the  use  of  the 
Common  Chamber."     [No  date.] 

"  Ordered  that  Mr.  Rusworth,  Mr.  Mason,  Mr,  Gosse,  Mr.  Beeke,  and  Mr. 
Diconson  shall  purchase  the  Lease  of  St.  John's  Churchyard  to  the  use  of  the 
Common  Chamber  and  also  have  authority  to  dispose  of  it  to  such  good  purpose 
and  use  as  shall  seem  good  unto  them  for  the  commodity  and  other  good  of 
this  Citv  by  falling  the  steeple,  walling  the  ground  and  paving  it  or  otherwise." 
Feb.  16;  1597-8. 

*•  Ordered  that  the  Corn  Market  be  kept  there  and  in  no  other  place  foi 
all  manner  of  Corn  except  Oats  and  ground  meale  which  shall  be  sold  on  the 
old  Hill  and  nowhere  else." — Sept.  2,  1598. 


•*  The  appraisement  of  St.  Andreio^s  Churcli  in  Wyhford  by  the  Mayor 
and  Aldermen, 

Item  the  Waynscot  above  the  Hye  Alter  with  the  Corbel          ...  vJ5.  viijt^. 

7^6772.  the  ould  Christe           ...         viijc?. 

J^em  a  Lectourn         J5.    \xd. 

Item  the  Rode  Lofte  with  all  things  pertayning  to  the  same     ...  xiijs.  iiijr?. 

Iteyn  the  partition  of  the  Chapel  with  the  I»ores  ...         ...         ...  vjs.  viijc^. 

iiJem  the  Sellaryng  over  the  tomb   ..         ...          xijfZ. 

Item  the  Waynscott  of  the  Sellaryng  in  the  Chappel  with  the 

Tymber  in  the  North  He  of  the  Chappel       ...         xls. 

Item  the  Plate  in  the  Chappel  with  the  Plate,  and  other  store  in 

the  Church ...  xls. 

Item  the  Roflfe  of  Tymber  ouer  the  body  of  the  Church  ...         ...  xx5. 

7i5cm  the  Tymber  over  the  RofFe  of  the  Quere       ...         xxs. 

Itein  the  Tyle  over  the  Body  of  the  Churcli         ...         ...         ...  iijs. 

/i(c7?i  the  Tymber  Roffe  of  the  South  Chappel        .          ...         ...  vJ5.  viijc?. 

/ifc??i  the  Tymber  and  Flores  in  the  Steple            ..          ...         ...  iijs.  iiij(Z. 

Item  the  Yron  Lead  and  Glass  in  xiiij  windowes xls. 

Jifem  three  bells         viij^tS. 

/({C7n,  the  Steple  Roffe  of  Tymber     ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  vjs.  viijc?. 

/^e7»  the  Lead  on  the  Font  Stone  ..          ...         ...         ...         ...  vjs.  viijd 

/i(e77i  the  Lead  over  the  whole  Church        Iv^lih. 

Ji{em  the  Stone  of  the  said  Church  and  Steple      ylih. 

Item  the  ij  Church  Dores  with  the  locks   ...         vs. 

Summa  totalis  LxxxijZt&.  Kvjs.  viijcZ." 
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A  Paper  document  in  a  last  century  handwriting,  much  worn,  and  torn 
at  the  foldings,  endorsed  in  the  same  modern  hand  : 

"COPY  OF  ACT  OF  UNION  OF  THE  PARISHES  OF  LINCOLN, 
4th  SEPT.,    L'iSS." 
"  An  original  entry  of  this  Act  of  Union  is  to  be  found  in  the  Common 
Council  Book." 

Quarto  die  Septembris  Anno  D"'  Mill'imo  quingentesimo  quinquagesimo 
tercio,  et  anno  primo  Marie  Regine  Anglie  &c. 


)  wii^lib.  xiijs.  iiijcZ, 


SCI   BOTULPHI. 

Civitas  Lincoln. 

Sci  Botulphi ii}lib. 

See  Margarete x\s. 

See  Crucis  usqu  e  ad  magn'  le  Gotebryg  xxs. 

See  Kat'ine  xxs.  et  le  Malendrye  xs.  xxx5. 

In  terr  infra  paroch  Sci  Botulphi    . . .    xvjs.  viijd 
In  terr  infra  paroch  See  Margarete  ...      vJ5,  viijd. 
Ffreez  Holme  ex  parte  occid.  Lincoln 
The  Tythes  of  certain  Closes  lying  of 
the    outparte    of    Sensuall    Dyke 
within  the  Limits  of  the  said  Parish 
as  was  afore  accustomed  had  and 
enjoyed. 

Inde.    P'bendario  Sci  Botulphi xxs. 

P'centori  ecclie  Cath.  Lincoln       ...  iijs.  iiijc^. 

So  reraaineth  clere  to  the  finding  of  the  Curate YijUk  xs. 

All  p'sonnes  dwelling  within  the  Parishes  and  Lymitts  above  written  to 
be  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Botulph  and  the  Prebendarye  of  St.  Botulph  to  be  the 
p'prietary  of  all  Profits  of  the  Land  and  Church  Yard  above  mentioned  except 
the  Church  Yard  of  Holy  Rode  paying  yearly  to  the  Chaunter  of  the  Cathedrall 
Churche  of  Lincoln  iijs.  iiijV?.  finding  a  sufficient  Curate  from  Time  to  Time. 

The  Church  Yard  of  Holy  Rode  remayneth  allway  to  the  Prebendary 
named  See  Crucis. 

Per  me  Joann  Lincoln,*  Wyllm  Hochinson,  May^,  Georg  Stampe,  John 
ffawken'. 

SCI  PETRI  AD  GOTTS. 

Sci  Petri  ad  Gotts  cum  paroch  See 

Crucis  ex  boriale  pte  le  Gote  br'g  \xs. 

See  Trinitatis.. xxvjs;  viijf?. 

Sci  Edwardi    ...         .. xxs. 

Sci  Andree      ..         ..'.         ..         ...  xs. 

In  terr  p'tinent  ecclie  Sci  Petri  infra)  ■, 

paroch  Scorum  Petri  et  Marci.) 

Marissons  ex  parte  occid.  Lincoln 
The  Tythe  within  the  I^ymits  of  the  said  Parish 

of  St.  Peter  of  the  Common  Acres  and  Grounds 

as  he  had  before  with  the  Tythes  of  the  Common 

Grounds  within  the  Lymitts  of  the  said  late 

Parishes  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Holy  Rode,  and 

St.  Edwards  unto  Nychar  Poole.  / 

Inde  Precentori  Ecclie  Cath.  Lincoln 

So  remaineth  clere  to  the  fynding  of  the  Curate 

*  Bishop  John  Taylor. 


vij7z6.  xvjs.  viijf?. 


Inde. 


vij/*&.  vjs.  viijfZ. 
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All  Persons  dwellyng  within  the  Parishes  and  Lymitts  above-written  to 
be  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Peter  at  Gotts.  And  the  Chaunt'  of  the  Cath'  Church 
of  Lincoln  to  be  the  p'prietarye  of  all  profits  within  the  Parishes  and  Lymitts 
above -written  and  to  have  the  Land  and  Church  Yards  above  mentioned 
fynding  a  sufficient  Curate  from  Time  to  Time. 
[Same  witnesses  as  before.] 

SCI   MARCI. 

Sci  Marci        iii]7.  > 

In  terr  ibm  per  ann.  xls.   \ 

In  terr  ibm  in  nuper  paroch  Scii 

Edwardi  Dat  per  Mariam  Wym- ^  xxs.     \  ^..., 

bysh,  vidue  per  ann.  )  /  ^'^y^' 

In  terr  in (sic)  dat  per">  I 

Edmundum  Atkynson  et  Ricum  >  xxs.    I 

Clyffe  p.  ann.  )  / 

Scitus  quondam  vocatus  Whyt  Freres 

All  Persons  dwelling  within  the  Parish  and  Lymitts  above-written  to  be 
of  the  Parish  of  Saint  Marke  and  the  Chaunt'  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
Lincoln  to  be  p'prietarye  to  all  Rights  within  the  Parish  and  Lymitts  above- 
■v^ritten  and  to  have  the  Land  and  Church  Yard  above  mentioned  fynding  a 
Sufficient  Curate  from  Time  to  Time. 

[Same  witnesses.] 


SCE  MARIE  LE  WIGFORD. 

See  Marie  [le  Wigford]         vj7. 

Clausur'  infra  paroch  See  ffid's  cum"i 

decimis  infra  nuper  Paroch  Sciv  xls. 

Andree  sup.  niontem.  ) 

Sci  Johis  Evangelist  a  coe  [com- 

muni]   venella  ex  parte  Austr'" 

Semitor'  [Coemiterii]  ejusdem  et 

a  ten'mto  nuper  in  tenura  Georgii 

Broke,  nup  Cant'  in  ecclia  Cath' 

Lincoln  p'tin,  usque  ad  paroch  )  xxvjs.  viijti     /      ixl,  vjs.  viijd 

See  Marie  ex  parte  occidua  vie 

Regie    ibm    cum    decimis    ort' 

[hortorun]   et  pomar[iorum]  ex 

parte  orient  d'ce  ecclie  et  Semitor'/ 

Sci  Johis. 
The  Tythes  of  the  Common  Closes  and  Grounds 

within  the  Limits  of  the  same  Parish  of  St. 

Mary  of  the  Este  part  of  Lincoln  as  he  had   i 

before  and  as  afore  was  accustome  to  be  paid.      / 

Inde  Precentori  Ecclie  Cath.  Lincoln 

So  remaineth  clere  to  the  living  of  the  Vicar     ixHb. 


njs. 
iijs. 


iiijd 
iiijVZ. 


All  Persons  dwelling  within  the  Parishes  and  Lymitts  above-written  to 
be  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Maryes  and  the  Vicar  of  St.  Maryes  for  the  time  being 
to  have  all  profits  within  the  Lymitts  above-written  and  to  have  the  Church 
Yard  of  St.  Marys  above-mentioned  paying  yearly  to  the  Chaunt'  of  the  Jath' 
Church  of  Lincoln  iijs.  iiijVZ. ,  and  the  Prebendarye  of  Gretton  to  give  the  same 
Vicaridge  from  Time  to  Time. 

[Same  witnesses.] 
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XXVJ5.  vii^d. 


SCI   BENED'CI. 

Sci  Johis  Evangeliste  Semitorii  ejusdem  ad  usque 
bor'ex  parte  orientali  vie  Regie  usque  paroch 
Sci  Benedicti  et  a  ten'to  in  tenura  Rogeri  Wood 
defunct,  Cant  in  ecclia  Cath  Lincoln,  fundat'  ex 
parte  occid  vie  Regie  usque  diet  paroch  Sci 
B'nd'ci. 

Sci  B'nd'ci vj  viij  iiij 

Inde     Precentori  Eccli  Cath  Lincoln       ...         ...         ...  iiJ5.  iiijcZ. 

So  remaineth  to  the  living  of  the  Curate  vij7.  xvjs.  viijcZ. 

All  Persons  dwelling  within  the  Parishes  and  Ly  mitts  above -written  to 
be  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Benedicts,  and  the  Prebendarye  of  North  Kelsey  for  the 
Time  being  to  have  all  profits  within  the  Parishes  and  Lymitts  above-written, 
and  to  have  the  Church  Yards  of  St.  Benedicts  and  St.  Johns  above-mentioned, 
fynding  a  Sufficient  Curate  from  Time  to  Time,  and  paying  to  the  Chaunter  of 
the  Cath'  Church  of  Lincoln  iiJ5.  and  iiijf?. 
[The  same  witnesses]. 


SCI  PETRI  AD  ARCHUS. 


Sci  Petri  ad  Arcus 

Sci  Petri  ad  Placit 

Mansio  Rectoris  ibm 

In  terr  in  Paroch  Sci  Petri  ad     . 

Arches  (sic)  p.  ann 

In  terr  in  nup.  paroch  Sci  Johis... '^ 

Evangeliste  nup.  in  tenura  Georgii  >  xxvjs, 

Heyton ) 

In  terr  in  nup  paroch  See  Crucis  . . .  > 
p'tin  nuper  eccle  Sci  Johis  Evangelist ) 
Dne  Regine  pro  penc'oe  ann 
Arch 'as  Lincoln  pro  procuration!- > 

'    n 


vj7. 


XIJS. 


viiid. 


viij?.  vs.  iiijc?. 


vjs.  viijcZ. 


::} 


bus  Ecclie  Sci  Petri  ad  Archus  (sic) 
Salvo  omno  reservat'  dco  Archidco  jure 
suo  si  quod  habet  ad  xs.  pro  procurationibus  nuper 
ecclie  Sci  Petri  ad  Placit 
So  remaineth  to  the  living  of  the  Parson vijZ.  V5.  iiijrf. 

All  Persons  dwelling  within  the  Parishes  and  Lymitts  above-written  to  be 
of  the  parish  of  St.  Peter-at-Arches,  and  the  Parson  of  St.  Peter-at- Arches  for 
the  time  being  to  have  all  profitts  within  the  Parish  and  Lymitts  above  written 
and  to  have  the  land  and  Churchyard  above-mentioned,  and  the  Queen's 
Majesty  to  have  the  presentation  of  the  said  Parsonage. 
[The  same  witnesses.  ] 


SCI  SWITHIN. 

Sci  Swithin     ...         

In  terr  ibm  per  ann  ..  

Mansio  nup.  Henrici  Sapcote  de-) 
functi,  nup.  voc.  le  Black  Monks]" 

Scitus  Mansionum  quandom  voc  le\ 
Grey  ffreers  and  Black  ffreers      ) 

The    Tythes   of   certain   Maryshe  \ 
ground  and  closes  of  th'  est  parte 
of  Lincoln  in  such  Places  as  was 
afore  accustome  to  be  paid  before 
the  union  of  Churches  was  made  , 


vlib . 
xxs. 


vilib. 

Ultra  Mansiones  et 
decima  Terr  Mar- 
ish  et  Clausar'  infra 
script. 
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All  p'sons  dwelling  within  the  Parish  and  Lymitts  above- written  and  all 
the  Lands  above-mentioned  to  be  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Swithin's  and  the  Chaunt' 
of  the  Cathedrall  Church  of  Lincoln  to  be  the  ppri'etary  of  all  the  p'fits  within 
the  Parish  and  Lymitts  above  written  and  to  have  the  Land  and  Churchyard 
above-mentioned  finding  a  sufiicient  Curate  from  Time  to  Time. 

[The  same  witnesses.] 


SCI  MARTINI. 

Sci  Laurencii         xls, 

Sci  Martini  ...         ...  ..  xls 

Sci  Marie  Crapole  at  Newland    ...  xls. 

In  Lands  in  the  said  Parish  of  St.  -. 
Martin  clere  yearly  without  doing 
any  reparations  xxvJ5.  viijc?.  or 
else  the  Vicar  then  to  have  the 
whole  Church  Lands  within  the 
said  parishes  and  do  the  reparations 
thereof 
Inde  P'centori  Ecclie  Cath  Lincoln  ...      vis.  viijd 


viillib.  vj.9.  viijt?. 
xxvjs.viijt? 


Reservatis   omnibus  decimis  predia- 

libus  infra  paroch  Sci  Marie  Crapole 

prebendario  ibm 
So  remaineth  to  the  living  of  the  Vicar vijlib. 

All  Persons  dwelling  within  the  Parishes  and  Limits  above-written  to  be 
of  the  Parish  of  St.  Martins,  And  the  Vicar  of  St.  Martyns  for  the  time  being 
to  have  all  the  Profits  within  the  Paurishes  and  Lymitts  above-written  and  to 
have  the  Land  as  is  above  said  and  the  Churchyard  above-mentioned  paying 
unto  the  Chaunt'  of  the  Cath.  Church  of  Lincoln  vjs.  viijV?.  yearly  and  the 
P'bendary  of  St.  Martyns  to  have  the  gift  of  the  Vicarage  from  Time  to  Time 
and  the  Church  Yard  of  the  said  late  Parish  of  St.  Laurence  to  serve  for  Buryal 
in  time  of  need  ;  And  the  Church  Yard  of  the  said  late  parish  of  St.  Mary 
Craypole  to  serve  for  Buryal  for  the  persons  within  the  same. 

[The  same  witnesses.] 


SCI   MICHIS. 

Sci  Cuthberti xxs. 

Sci  Michis       xxs. 

In  Terr  ibm  per  ann xiijs.  iiijf?.    1  vii  xiiis.  iiiid 

Pencio  sive  Annuitas  nup  dat  per">  ' 

Robtum  Dighton  armiger  defunct  > 

per  ann.  )  vlib.    I 

All  Persons  dwelling  within  the  parishes  and  Lymitts  above-written  to  be 
"of  the  Parish  of  St.  Michaells,  and  the  Curate  of  St,  Michaells  for  the  Time 
being  to  have  all  profits  within  the  Parishes  and  Lymitts  above-written  with 
the  Pencion  or  annuity  above-named  and  the  said  Curate  to  have  the  Land 
and  Church  Yards  above-mentioned,  and  the  Church  Yard  of  the  said  late 
Parish  of  St.  Cuthbert  to  be  for  Buryall  for  the  p'sons  dwelling  within  the  said 
late  Parish. 


[The  same  Avitnesses. 
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Chantry  in  the  Chapel  on  the  High  Bridge. 

"  The  assurance  under  the  Common  Seale  for  the  foundation  of  a  Chantry 
upon  the  High  Brig  for  ylib.  yearly  after  seven  years  next  ensuing,  that  is  to 
say  out  of  the  Canwick  Lordship  4  marks,  out  of  one  house  there  called  Whyte 
House  xxiijs.  andiiijf?.  and  out  of  one  farm  in  Newland  xxiijs.  iiijd" — April  18, 
1543. 

"  Forty  pounds  to  be  gyven  again  to  Mr.  Archdeacon  Heneage  of  the  £100 
for  which  a  Cliauntrye  was  to  have  been  provided  in  the  Chapel  on  the  High 
Bridge  and  his  plate  delivered  back." 


The  Opening  of  the  Tomb  of  Bishop  Oliver  Sutton,  and  the 
Discovery  of  a  Chalice,  Paten,  and  Episcopal  Ring. — By  the 
Kev.  Edmund  Yenables,  M.A.,  Precentor  of  Lincoln. 

ON  the  morning  of  Saturday,  March  9,  1889,  the  workmen  engaged 
in  repairing  and  partially  relaying  the  pavement  of  the 
presbytery  of  Lincoln  Minster,  popularly  known  as  the  Angel  Choir, 
preparatory  to  its  being  once  more  made  available  for  purposes  of 
worship,  had  occasion  to  raise  the  slab  which  was  known  to  cover 
the  grave  of  Oliver  Sutton,  who  was  Bishop  of  the  See  from  1280 
to  1299.  The  position  of  the  grave  was  under  the  second  arch 
from  the  east  end,  on  the  north  side,  in  a  line  with  the  recently- 
erected  cenotaph  of  the  late  Bishop  Wordsworth,  which  occupies  a 
similar  place  under  the  third  arch.  The  slab  covering  Bishop 
Sutton's  grave  was  one  of  very  large  size,  measuring  12  ft.  in  length 
by  4  ft.  in  breadth,  of  Purbeck  marble,  which  from  its  want  of 
hardness  and  homogeneity  had  become  grievously  decayed  and 
fractured.  It  is  said,  in  Brooke's  reprint  of  Sanderson's  MS. 
Catalogue  of  the  Sepulchral  Memorials  in  Lincoln  Cathedral,  taken 
before  the  devastation  of  the  Great  Eebellion,  to  have  once  borne  an 
inscription  in  Lombardic  letters.  Of  this  inscription,  however,  all 
.traces  have  disappeared.  The  covering  slab  being  raised,  the  work- 
men were  led  by  a  natural  curiosity  to  pursue  their  investigations 
further  than  necessity  required,  resulting  in  a  very  curious  and 
interesting  discovery. 

Immediately  beneath  the  slab  was  a  layer  of  rough  stones  em- 
bedded in  sand,  below  Which  lay  slabs  of  the  local  Lincoln  oolite, 
covering  the  grave  as  a  lid,  1  foot  7  inches  from  the  level  of  the  floor. 
The  grave  itself  was  an  oblong  rectangular  stone  chest,  constructed 
of  dressed  masonry,  and,  as  already  stated,  covered  with  a  stone  lid. 
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The  dimensions  of  this  chest  were  7  ft.  3  in.  long,  2  ft.  8  in.  broad, 
and  1  ft.  10  in.  deep.  The  whole  of  the  interior  was  lined  with 
sheets  of  lead,  forming  a  shell  containing  the  body.  One  sheet 
covered  the  bottom  of  the  chest,  rising  up  all  round  vertically  to 
the  height  of  3  inches,  and  met  by  another  sheet  of  lead  running 
down  the  sides  and  covering  the  junctures,  the  whole  being  invested 
by  a  third  sheet  running  all  round  the  cavity  from  top  to  bottom.  All 
the  joints  were  carefully  soldered.  The  whole  aperture  of  the  grave 
was  covered  by  a  horizontal  sheet  of  lead,  strengthened  and  kept  in 
its  place  by  four  transverse  bars,  1  ft.  6  in.  apart,  soldered  to  the  lid 
by  leaden  *'  tabs,"  two  to  each  bar. 

On  removing  this  last  covering  the  skeleton  of  Bishop  Sutton 
was  discovered,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  skull,  in  an  excellent 
state  of  preservation.  The  bones  lay  in  the  midst  of  a  mass  of 
decaying  vestments,  perfectly  formless,  having  lost  all  that  would 
indicate  their  material  or  texture.  The  flesh  had  completely  decayed, 
leaving  the  bones  bare.  Though  the  skull  had  entirely  disap- 
peared, neither  tooth  nor  fragment  of  bone  remaining,  a  considerable 
mass  of  hair  of  a  bright  brown  hue,  inclining  to  red,  indicated  the 
place  where  it  had  lain.  Beneath  it  was  a  head-rest  formed  of  a 
block  of  oak,  2  ft.  by  6  in.,  cased  in  lead,  supporting  a  mouldering 
woollen  cushion. 

The  leaden  receptacle  showed  indications,  in  the  dark  stain  two 
inches  deep  all  round,  of  the  brine  or  other  antiseptic  liquid  which 
had  been  poured  in  upon  the  corpse  before  closing  down.  The 
workmen  informed  me  that  the  lead  covering  ran  down  with  mois- 
ture when  first  opened. 

To  come  now  to  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  discovery. 
On  the  right  side  of  the  skeleton  was  a  silver-gilt  chalice,  with  a 
paten  laid  on  it  as  a  lid,  standing  upright  as  originally  placed  nearly 
six  centuries  back.  The  vessels  were  covered  with  a  piece  of  fine 
linen,  about  7  in.  or  8  in.  square,  which  when  first  discovered  was 
hanging  in  graceful  folds  all  round,  the  bright  metal  gleaming 
through  the  rents  time  had  made.  On  the  admission  of  the  air  the 
frail  tissue  soon  fell  to  pieces.  The  chalice  is  of  much  the  same 
shape  and  dimensions  as  that  from  Berwick  St.  James,  Wilts., 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  also  of  silver-gilt,  which  is  figured 
in  Mr.  St.  John  Hope's  memoir  on  "  Mediaeval  Chalices  and 
Patens"  in  the  Journal  of  the  Archceological  Institute  {yo\.  xliii., 
p.  142).  Its  form  is  somewhat  more  elegant,  the  lower  part  of  the 
stem  below  the  knop  having  a  more  graceful  concave  curve.  This 
chalice  belongs  to  the  type  A  of  Mr.  Hope's  classification,  to  which 
he  assigns  the  approximate  date  c.  1200 — c.  1250.  This  example, 
however,  is  somewhat  later,  the  Bishop  having  died  in  1299.  The 
vessels  were  probably  of  earlier  construction,  being  almost  certainly 
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"  massing  vessels,"  not  vessels  expressly  made  for  the  purpose  of 
interment  with  the  corpse.  The  chalice  stands  4  J  in.  high.  The 
bowl,  which  is  broad  and  shallow,  is  4  in.  in  diameter,  If  in.  deep. 
There  is  a  slight  quasi-lip  round  its  edge.  The  foot  is  circular,  of 
the  same  diameter  as  the  bowl.  There  is  a  bold  knop  to  prevent 
the  cup  from  slipping  through  the  hand  of  the  priest,  projecting 
half-an-inch  from  the  stem.  The  chalice  was  constructed  in  three 
pieces  of  metal,  the  bowl  being  soldered  to  the  stem,  and  the 
knop,  with  a  ring  below  supporting  it,  riveted  to  it.  The  whole 
vessel  is  very  carefully  made,  but  is  entirely  destitute  of  ornamen- 
tation or  symbol.  The  gilding  is  still  brilliant  on  the  inside  of  the 
bowl  but  has  disappeared  from  much  of  the  outside  surface  of  the 
vessel.  From  the  carefulness  of  the  fashioning  of  both  chalice  and 
paten,  and  from  the  solidity  of  their  make,  as  well  as  from  the 
preciousness  of  their  material  it  is  probable  that  they  were  intended 
for  use  at  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar.  The  Bishop  probably  had 
richer  and  more  elaborate  vessels  for  the  service,  but  those  now  found 
would  have  been  occasionally  used  by  him.  They  almost  certainly 
do  not  belong  to  the  class  of  funeral  vessels. 

The  paten  is  4f  in.  in  diameter.  Both  the  inner  and  outer 
depressions  are  circular,  uncusped.  In  the  centre  of  the  inner 
depression  is  the  ''  Manus  Dei,"  issuing  from  conventional  clouds, 
in  the  act  of  benediction.  This  symbol  marks  an  early  date.  In 
later  times  the  "  Vernicle,"  i.e.,  the  Face  of  the  Blessed  Lord,  or 
the  "  Agnus  Dei,"  were  more  in  favour. 

The  ring  had  dropt  from  the  finger,  and  was  found  between  the 
legs  of  the  skeleton.  It  is  pronounced  by  Mr.  Usher  to  be  of 
pure  gold,  22  carats  fine.  After  the  dirt  was  washed  from  it,  it 
was  as  bright  as  the  day  it  was  put  on,  and  still  bore  marks 
of  the  burnishing  tool.  It  is  of  large  size,  probably  intended  for 
the  index  finger  of  the  right  hand.  The  hoop  is  massive,  circular 
in  section,  not  at  all  flattened.  It  is  joined  to  the  bezil  directly, 
without  any  shoulder,  or  lateral  spreading  out.  The  bezil  is  large 
and  massive,  gabled  in  section,  roughly  oval  in  shape,  adapted  to 
the  outline  of  the  large  piece  of  rock  crystal  with  which  it  is  set. 
It  is  strengthened  with  four  slender  bands,  of  circular  section,  which 
also  run  round  it  and  unite  it  to  the  setting  which  encircles  the 
crystal.  The  face  of  the  stone  is  perfectly  flat,  and  highly  polished. 
Mr.  Hope  writes  : — "  The  ring  is  clearly  Oliver  Sutton's  ring,  and 
not  undertaker's  stufi.  The  crystal  may  be  a  pale  sapphire,  or  the 
Bishop  may  have  liked  the  crystal." 

This  is  the  third  episcopal  ring  in  the  keeping  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Lincoln.  The  other  two  are  those  of  Bishop  Gravesend, 
which  has  lost  its  stone,  and  of  Bishop  Grosseteste,  which  is  set 
with  a  sapphire  of  fine  hue.  The  chalices  and  patens  found  in  the 
graves  of  these  prelates  when  opened  at  the  close  of  the  last  century 
are  also  preserved,  with  others,  in  the  Cathedral  Library. 
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On  the  left  side  of  the  sketch  lay  the  mouldering  remains  of  a 
crozier.  The  whole  was  of  wood,  and  was  in  the  last  stage  of  decay. 
Our  excellent  local  photographer,  Mr.  Hadley,  was  enabled  to  take 
photographs  of  the  head  of  the  staff,  which  was  exquisitely  carved 
with  vine  or  maple  leaves. 

A  few  biographical  notes  of  Bishop  Sutton  may  not  be  out  of 
place.  He  was  originally  a  Canon  of  Lincoln,  and  was  elected 
Dean  in  1275.  It  is  recorded  of  him,  as  an  unusual  merit,  that  as 
Dean  he  kept  residence  at  Lincoln.  By  the  faithful  and  kindly 
performance  of  his  decanal  duties  Sutton  so  completely  gained  the 
confidence  and  goodwill  of  his  Chapter  that  on  the  vacancy  of  the 
see  by  the  death  of  Bishop  Gravesend  he  was  chosen  his  successor, 
"per  inspirationem,"  their  choice  being  accepted  by  the  king.  He 
is  described  as  "  vir  litteratus,"  who,  being  a  regent  in  arts,  had 
studied  canon  and  civil  law,  and  had  purposed  to  devote  himself  to 
theology,  and  proceed  to  the  highest  degree  in  that  school,  had  he 
not  been  elected  Dean.  Both  as  Dean  and  Bishop  he  proved 
himself  a  careful  governor  both  in  temporal  and  spiritual  matters. 
Entirely  averse  from  avarice,  he  caused  all  the  fines  and  amercements 
paid  to  him  by  offenders  against  the  ecclesiastical  laws  to  be  made 
over  to  the  mendicant  friars,  poor  nuns,  and  the  poor  and  needy  of 
the  parishes  where  the  offence  had  been  committed,  "  not  retaining 
a  penny  for  himself."  He  never  distressed  the  people  of  his  manors 
with  exactions  or  tallages  beyond  their  legal  dues,  and  distributed 
liberal  alms  to  the  poorer  among  them.  To  his  Cathedral  and  his 
Chapter  he  was  a  great  benefactor.  He  increased  the  "  Communa  "  of 
the  Canons,  and  obtained  the  license  of  the  King,  Edward  L,  for 
the  erection  of  an  embattled  wall  round  the  Close,  strengthened 
with  towers,  and  with  double  gate-houses  at  all  the  entrances  to  the 
precincts,  for  the  protection  of  the  Canons,  as  they  went  to  the 
nocturnal  services,  from  evil-disposed  persons  who  had  previously 
made  the  Close  their  rendezvous.  For  the  use  of  the  parishioners 
of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  whose  church  had  been  pulled  down  by 
Remigius  for  the  erection  of  his  Cathedral,  and  who  had  been  up 
to  this  time  accommodated  in  the  nave  of  the  Minster,  Sutton 
caused  the  erection  of  a  separate  Church  where  its  successor  now 
stands,  between  the  two  western  gate-houses  of  the  Close.  He 
also  caused  the  cloisters  to  be  erected,  and  commenced  a  college  for 
the  residence  of  the  Vicars,  senior  and  junior,  who  had  previously 
lived  dispersedly,  and  not  always  very  reputably,  in  different  houses 
in  the  town.  This  ^'  Vicars'  Court,"  as  it  is  termed^  left  unfinished 
at  his  death,  was  continued  by  his  executors. 

Bishop  Sutton  died  during  his  attendance  at  Mattins  in  the 
Minster  on  St.  Brice's  Day,  Nov.  13,  1299.     He  breathed  his  last 
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as  the  choir  were  singing  the  concluding  words  of  the  antiphon  : — 

Iste  Confessor  Domini  sacratus 
Festa  plebs  cujus  celebrat  per  orbem 
Hodie  Isetus  meruit  secreta 

Scandere  coeli. 

Schalby,  who  was  Sutton's'  Registrar,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  these  particulars  of  the  Bishop,  states  that  he  had  conversed 
with  the  Bishop's  Confessor  after  his  death,  whose  simple  but 
emphatic  testimony  was  "  non  possum  negare  quin  justissimus, 
constantissimus  et  mundissimus  homo  fuerit." 


Notes  on  the  Barrow  Castles. — By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Sampson. 

THESE  ancient  earthworks,  which  have  been  known  from  time 
immemorial  as  the  Barrow  Castles,  cover  at  the  present  time 
an  area  of  from  six  to  eight  acres.  The  plan  prepared  by  Mr. 
Sydney  Turner,  confirming  as  it  does  that  drawn  by  Dr.  Stukeley, 
shews  that  originally  the  extent  of  these  intrenchments  was  very 
much  larger. 

The  earliest  reference  to  the  Castles  which  I  know  of  is  the 
account  given  by  Dr.  Stukeley  (in  his  Itiner'arium  Curiosum)  of  his 
discovery  of  them  in  1724. 

A  second  visit  in  1740  is  also  recorded.  [Family  Memoirs  of 
the  Rev.  Wm.  Stukeley,  recently  published  by  the  Surtees  Society, 
vol.  iii.  p.  384.) 

At  the  time  this  eminent  antiquarian  discovered  the  mounds, 
they  must  have  presented  a  very  striking  appearance..  The  whole 
of  the  country  round  was  perfectly  flat  for  several  miles  to  the  east 
and  west,  and  for  a  mile  to  the  south  and  on  the  north  to  the 
Humber.  Not  a  hedge  or  tree  was  to  be  seen,  and  on  this  green 
and  uninhabited  plain,  these  mounds  rising  to  over  twenty  feet 
above  the  level  must  have  been  a  conspicuous  object. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  they  attracted  the  attention  and  excited 
the  wonder  of  this  omniverous  antiquary.  At  that  time  the  tides 
sometimes  covered  the  whole  country  up  to  the  higher  ground  a 
mile  off, 
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It  does  not  appear  to  have  occurred  to  Dr.  Stukeley  that  these 
singular  earthworks  might  originally  have  been  thrown  up  for  an 
intrenched  encampment.  He  supposed  them  to  have  been  a  very 
ancient  temple  of  druidical,  or  even  of  much  earlier  date ;  and  his 
remarks  about  them  are,  to  say  the  least,  extravagant.  '*  The  more 
I  consider  this  thing,"  he  says  "  the  more  I  admire  it,  and  look 
upon  it  as  one  of  the  oldest  works  upon  earth."  And  again  ''It  is 
the  most  considerable  antiquity  in  the  world.  If  Britain  were 
inhabited  before  the  Flood,  this  might  be  here."  And,  he  adds, 
*'  there  is  some  suspicion  of  it." 

These  earthworks  are  also  mentioned  by  Camden  {Britannia^ 
2nd  Ed.,  1806,  p.  388)  as  being  "called  on  the  spot  the  Castle:' 
He  says  "  It  consists  of  irregular  ramparts  of  considerable  height, 
enclosing  certain  round  hillocks  and  wet  ground,  and  the  site  of 
two  square  or  oblong  rooms  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  Some 
tumuli  on  the  north  side  below  have  been  opened  and  found  to 
contain  human  bones  and  arms." 

The  only  other  mention  which  I  have  seen  of  the  place  is  by 
the  late  Mr.  W.  S.  Hesleden,  of  Barton,  who,  in  1822,  concributed 
a  paper  to  the  GentlemavUs  Magazine  Pt.  I.,  pp.  3-6,  intended  to 
prove  that  the  Battle  of  Brunnanburgh  was  fought  in  this  locality. 
He  supposes  these  earthworks  to  have  been  entrenchments  thrown 
up  by  Anlaf.  He  says,  "  the  whole  circle  of  the  mounds  or  banks 
of  this  intrenchment  were  all,  some  fifty  years  ago  (cir.  1772)  and 
some  of  them  still  remaining,  of  considerable  height;  and  the  circular 
mound  in  the  centre  is  of  still  higher  elevation,  and  I  presume  may 
now  be  twenty  feet  above  the  general  level  of  the  adjoining  marshes, 
and  commands  a  view  of  all  the  encampment." 

He  states  as  "  a  curious  circumstance  told  me  by  an  old  resident 
near  the  spot,  that  about  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago  \^.e.  about  1752) 
a  stranger  from  Denmark  visited  these  Castles,  and  employed  a 
labourer  for  several  days  to  dig  in  the  intrenchment  until  he  found 
what  he  was  looking  for,  when  after  handsomely  remunerating  the 
labourer,  he  took  his  departure." 

The  place  of  this  excavation  into  the  central  mound  is  still 
clearly  discernible.  JPossibly  excavation  or  boring  at  the  present 
time  might  reveal  something  upon  which  a  reasonable  theory  of 
their  origin  might  be  erected.  I  do  not  presume  to  offer  an  opinion 
myself.  To  contend  for  a  theory  worth  consideration  requires  a 
knowledge,  to  which  I  do  not  pretend,  of  ancient  modes  of  warfare 
and  of  worship,  and  of  similar  earthworks  elsewhere. 

Whether  they  have  originally  been  a  temple  or  not,  the  fact 
that  they  have  always  been  known  locally  as  "  The  Castles  "  may, 
I  think,  be  taken  as  evidence  that  they  have  been  used  as  intrench- 
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ments  probably  in  the  time  when  Keltic,  or  Danish  invaders  sought 
to  possess  themselves  of  the  land.  And  the  fact  that  they  stand 
near  a  navigable  stream  of  water,  which  rises  not  far  from  Barrow 
church  and  runs  into  the  Humber,  and  therefore  affording  a  ready 
access  for  an  invading  force,  tends,  I  venture  to  suggest,  to  confirm 
this  view. 

There  was  evidently  a  central  mound,  about  140  feet  in  diameter 
with  several  smaller  intrenchments  around  it ;  that  on  the  south 
being  much  larger,  and  triangular  iif  shape,  and  which  would 
command  the  country  (supposing  it  to  have  been  used  for  military 
purposes)  for  a  considerable  distance  to  the  south,  east,  and  west. 

These  inner  earthworks  were  further  protected  by  a  deep  fosse 
enclosed  by  a  vallum,  and  beyond  this  by  a  still  wider  fosse 
similarly  enclosed,  towards  the  Humber.  These,  though  now  in 
the  processes  of  levelling  and  drainage,  very  irregular,  were  then, 
no  doubt,  of  regular  shape. 

All  this  is  shewn  in  a  bird's  eye  view  drawn  by  Dr.  Stukeley 
in  1724  (and  now  lying  upon  the  table),  and  also  in  Mr.  Turner's 
drawing,  which  has  been  made  by  exact  measurement  obtained  by 
not  a  little  labour  and  skill.  When  this  plan  is  completed,  it 
promises  to  reproduce  the  ancient  boundaries  which  are  still,  though 
very  faintly,  traceable. 

The  lane  which  lies  to  the  north  (the  Hann  an(J  Castles  Eoad) 
was  made  at  the  Barrow  Enclosure  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  It  completely  cut  through  the  embankment,  and  has 
resulted  in  the  destruction  of  almost  all  trace  of  the  outermost 
embankments. 

The  house  on  the  north  (Mr.  Ogle's)  stands  directly  in  the  centre 
of  ^n  inner  embankment. 

The  summit  of  the  central  mound  is  now  considerably  depressed, 
which  may  have  been  the  result  of  the  excavation  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Hesleden. 

Human  bones  and  armour,  it  is  said,  have  been  found  here. 
No  trace  of  such  relics  now  remains.  As  a  result  of  this  visit  of 
the  Archaeological  Society  to-day,  I  propose  to  form  a  permanent 
museum  in  the  village,  which  may  be  the  means  of  preserving  any 
relics  which  may  be  found. 

N.B. — In  Dugdale's  Monasticon  Anglicanum  (vol.  vi.,  p.  326) 
these  earthworks  are  mentioned — "molendino  juxta  castellum  de 
Barewa." 
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Soutli  Ferrihy,  Lincolnshire. — From  Notes  taken  by  Sir  C.  H.  J. 
Anderson,  Bart.,  in  1842. 

THE  Church  of  South  Ferriby  is  evidently  part  of  a  very  ancient 
building.  There  is  a  carving  of  a  Bishop  with  two  stars  or 
wheels  on  each  side  of  the  head,  and  two  larger  ones  on  either  side 
below.  He  holds  a  staff  or  crozier  in  his  left  hand,  and  is  giving 
the  blessing  with  the  right.  This  carving  forms  the  tympanum  to 
a  door. 

There  are  several  stones  with  crosses  upon  them  in  the  walls. 
The  present  Church  consists  of  a  nave  with  the  gables  north  and 
south.  A  chancel,  and  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  a  tower , 
this  latter  is  partly  ancient  work,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  was 
the  original  tower.  There  is  part  of  a  staircase  not  now  used.  On 
the  west  of  the  nave  the  ground  is  levelled  for  some  distance  as  if 
there  had  been  on  it  a  building,  probably  an  extended  nave  and  a 
tower. 

St.  Chad  is  described  by  Bede  as  having  visited  these  parts  and 
having  founded  a  Monastery  at  Etbar,  possibly  Barrow.  On  the 
north  side  of  Barrow  Church,  there  are  still  houses  said  to  be  called 
St.  Chads. 

Higbaldus  is  described  as  a  monk  of  great  piety  in  this  part  of 
Lincolnshire.  Hibaldstow  was  probably  named  from  him.  The 
Church  there  and  also  Scawby  Church  are  dedicated  to  S:.  Hibald. 

June  25,  1842. 

Went  to  the  island  called  the  "  Old  Warp  "  off  Wintringham 
and  Ferriby,  in  the  Humber.  Eeed,  of  Burton  Stather,  has  a  lease 
of  it  under  the  Woods  and  Forests  for  a  term  of  years.  In  1841,  he 
enclosed  forty  acres  with  a  bank  which  cost  lis.  per  rood,  or  two 
guineas  per  acre  of  28  yards.  The  man  (who  lived  there  in  a  hut) 
told  me  that  it  paid  Reed  back  his  money  the  first  year,  which 
could'nt  be  less  than  <£300.  The  land  is  filled  with  clover  seed  and 
a  kind  of  Michaelmas  daisy  which  the  cattle  eat  greedily,  and  they 
have  scattered,  besides,  white  clover  seeds  and  rye  grass,  these  have 
grown  but  make  little  shew,  having  no  time  to  grow  high  from  the 
cattle  devouring  them  close  as  soon  as  they  spring.  Young  beasts, 
young  horses,  and  sheep,  and  lambs  are  fattened  in  a  very  short 
space  of  time.  Old  horses  and  cattle  are  affected  with  a  looseness 
or  scouring,  it  does  not  suit  them  so  well.  The  absence  of  flies  and 
the  salt  are  perhaps  the  secret  of  the  fattening  qualities  of  the  place. 
I  was  told  graziers  would  give  £4  4s.  an  acre  for  such  land. 

Eeed  is  now  enclosing  60  acres  more.  Sir  John  Rennie  has 
made  a  survey,  and  says  it  would  join  the  mainland  if  the  ebb  tide 
was  stopped,  but  the  channel  on  that  side  is  deeper  this  year  than 
it  was  last.  On  the  Yorkshire  side  of  the  warp  the  Humber  washes 
it  away.     It  probably  may  make  much  money  for  a  life  or  two 
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lives,  but  the  sands  and  currents  of  the  river  are  so  changeable  that 
I  should  think  it  could  not  be  depended  on  for  a  longer  period. 
Redshanks  and  skelducks  are  found  there  and  breed,  and  occasionally 
the  avoset.  I  have  heard  my  uncle  say  the  latter  were  common 
when  he  was  young. 

The  "Old  Warp"  is  formed  by  the  washing.awayof  Wintringham 
parish,  belonging  to  Lord  Carrington,  and  Ferriby  Marsh,  belonging 
to  Sir  John  Nelthorpe.  From  the  latter  many  acres  have  been 
swallowed  up  in  my  recollection  (tivo  fields  1  may  say  since  the 
above  was  ivritten). 

I  have  heard  my  mother  say  when  she  was  a  girl  and  her  father 
lived  at  Barton,  that  old  people  living  then  told  her  that  when 
making  hay  in  Ferriby  Marsh  they  could  shout  and  make  them- 
selves heard  and  understood  by  the  people  on  the  Yorkshire  side. 
[End  ofthe  Notes  of  1842.] 

The  Old  Warp  is  now  called  Reed's  Island,  and  I  believe  is 
leased  by  Government  to  the  Humber  Conservancy  Company.  I 
remember  when  I  rowed  there  with  the  late  Sir  John  Nelthorpe, 
three  months  after  William  lY.'s  death,  the  man  in  charge  had  not 
heard  ot  the  king's  demise,  and  was  much  puzzled  when  we  told 
him  that  "  We  were  all  now  under  petticoat  Government." 

The  old  plane  tree  is  said  to  have  been  remembered  for  70 
years  by  an  old  servant  of  the  JSTelthorpes,  who  died  in  1842,  aet. 
above  80.  It  was  diminished  in  size  in  1842.  It  is  in  front  of 
the  hall,  and  the  Humber  getting  very  near  it  in  1888;  the  Rookery 
and  the  Turning  Shop  are  all  gone.  The  Chequers  is  the  name 
of  ye  shore  of  chalk  going  to  ye  Chalk  Pit.  My  uncle  used  to  fish 
there  with  a  shrimp  net  in  fen  boots,  and  often  caught  shrimps  and 
silver  eels.  The  Gainsborough  steam  packet  used  to  stop  for  us, 
and  we  used  to  walk  on  board  on  a  plank,  and  go  to  Hull  or 
Gainsborough. 

I  have  heard  that  Rennie  told  Lord  Carrington  and  Sir  Henry 
Nelthorpe  that  if  they  chose  to  spend  .£7,000  in  making  a  jetty  of 
stone  from  the  Wintringham  shore  to  the  end  of  ye  warp  at  the 
west,  the  ebb  tide  would  be  stopped,  and  the  channel  from  thence 
to  the  Chequers  at  Ferriby  would  warp  up  ;  but  the  channel  at  the 
west  end  was  then  five  fathoms  deep,  and  I  suppose  the  two  land- 
owners thought  the  work  would  exceed  the  estimate,  so  nothing 
was  done.  The  Old  Warp  was  covered  at  high  tides  till  Reed 
made  his  bank  and  stocked  it;  at  least  I  never  heard  of  any  live 
stock  being  put  on  till  then. 

I  have  seen  two  salmon  of  the  weight  of  9  lb  and  30  lb.  caught 
in  one  tide  (by  a  fisherman  who  lived  in  the  village)  with  a  bow 
net  in  1815. 
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Notes  on  All  Saints\  Wlnterton,  visited  by  the  Society  in  June^  1888, — 
By  the  Eev.  J.  T.  Fowler,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  of  Winterton,  and 
Bishop  Hatfield's  Hall,  Durham. 

WINTERTON,  anciently  Winterington— the  town  of  the 
Winterings,  an  Anglian  or  Saxon  tribe  who  have  left  their 
name  also  at  Winteringham  close  by,  and  at  Winterton  on  the 
coast  of  Norfolk — is  a  place  of  considerable  though  uncertain 
antiquity.  Its  situation  around  a  place  of  springs,  those  which 
used  to  feed  the  ^' Wire  Pond,"*  now  sacrificed  to  modern  ideas  of  local 
'^  improvement,"  and  the  frequent  discovery  of  implements  of  stone 
and  bronze  in  the  neighbourhood,  render  it  probable  that  there  was 
a  settlement  here  in  prehistoric  times,  while  the  Eomans  have 
undoubtedly  left  their  mark  on  every  side  of  us.  We  cannot  point 
to  any  beginning  of  Winterton  as  we  can  to  the  beginnings  of 
Durham,  Hull,  Middlesborough,  and  some  other  places.  We  cannot 
be  quite  sure  that  the  Eomans  settled  any  nearer  to  where  we  now 
are  than  Eoxby  and  the  Cliff.  The  tun  or  farm-enclosuref  of  the 
Winterings  is  the  first  thing  that  we  can  feel  any  certainty  about. 
There  is  no  mention  of  our  town,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  any  writing 
earlier  than  the  Domesday  Survey.  But  its  history  would  be  that 
of  other  English  settlements  where  the  Danes  came,  and  after  them 
the  Normans.  The  first  Angles  or  Saxons  who  came  over  would 
be  worshippers  of  Woden  and  Thor,  and  their  posterity  would 
continue  in  heathenism  until  the  light  of  the  Gospel  began  to  shine 
in  the  dark  places.  This  may  well  have  been  not  long  after  the 
conversion  of  King  Edwin  at  Godmundham,  close  to  Market 
Weighton.  We  all  know  how  Coifi,  the  heathen  priest,  was  also 
converted,  and  how  he  set  fire  to  the  heathen  temple  and  the  hedge 
round  about  it.  The  glow  of  that  fire  would  be  seen  in  the  sky 
from  "  Winterington,"  as  we  now  see  the  glow  from  the  Scunthorpe 
Iron  Works.  Sooner  or  later  the  heathen  folk  on  this  spot  would 
hear  of  the  burning  of  the  great  temple,  and  very  possibly  Paulinus 
may  have  preached  here,  and  have  baptized  the  first  converts  at  the 
place  of  springs.  He  was,  as  Professor  Freeman  says,  ''  the  apostle 
of  Lindsey  no  less  than  of  Deira,"  and  in  travelling  from  Yorkshire 
to  Lincoln  he  would  pass  along  that  Eoman  road  which  we  call  the 
"  Old  Street,"  preaching  and  baptizing  everywhere  as  he  went.  And 
here,  as  everywhere,  the  good  seed  sown  in  faith  soon  bore  much 
fruit.  "Winterington"  became  Christian,  and  some  rude  church, 
probably  of  wood,  like  the  log  houses  of  our  settlers  in  the  far  West, 

*  So  pronounced ;  derivation  unknown. 

t  We  have  this  sense  of  "  town  "  in  the  old  song  of  "  The  Fox  "  : — 
"  He  had  many  miles  to  go  that  night 
Before  he  came  to  the  town,  O !  " 
and  our  villages  are  still  called  "towns"  by  their  inhabitants. 
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or  the  ancient  church  at  Little  Greenstead  in  Essex,  or  of  wattles 
of  osier  or  hazel  plastered,  a  mode  of  building  not  yet  extinct  in 
Hampshire,  would  be  built,  doubtless  on  the  site  occupied  by  our 
present  church,  namely,  the  top  of  the  "  Wire  Hill."  After  a  while 
arrived  the  heathen  Danes,  burning  and  destroying  churches  and 
houses  wherever  they  came,  but  in  their  turn,  too,  at  a  later  period, 
converted  to  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  rebuilding  or  repairing  the 
churches  which  they  or  their  fathers  had  destroyed.  *  But  to  whom 
or  to  what  time  the  first  ecclesiastical  foundation  here  is  due,  we 
have  no  knowledge ;  we  can  only  conjecture  that  there  would  be  a 
church  soon  after  the  people  became  Christians. 

The  oldest  part  of  the  existing  church  is  the  lo'wer  part  of 
the  tower,  which  much  resembles  that  of  Alkborough  church. 
Both  are  Primitive  Eomanesque,  but  late  in  the  style.  Mr. 
Goulton  Constable  has  given  reasons  for  his  attribution  of  the 
Alkborough  tower  to  one  Thorold,  about  the  year  1052,  and 
I  would  suggest  that  a  church,  to  which  the  lower  stages  of  our 
present  tower  belonged,  may  not  improbably  have  been  built 
here  by  the  famous  Hugh  Lupus,  the  first  j^orman  Earl  of  Chester, 
who  was  the  principal  landowner  in  Winterton  when  the  Domes- 
day Survey  was  taken,  and,  as  we  know,  a  great  church  builder  in 
the  days  of  bis  old  age  and  penitence.  He  died  in  August,  1101,  and 
at  any  rate  the  work  may  be  of  about  that  time.t  Thence  to  our  own 
time  successive  ages  have  left  their  impress,  and  written  their  tale 
upon  the  fabric.  As  it  stands  at  present,  it  consists  of  a  long  chancel 
with  modern  vestry  and  organ  chamber,  north  and  south  transepts, 
a  nave  with  north  and  south  aisles,J  an  engaged  west  tower,  and 
north  and  south  porches,  a  noble  plan  indeed  for  a  purely  parochial 
village  church.  Externally,  the  whole  of  its  outlines,  owing  to  the 
form  of  the  present  roofs,  present  a  broad  and  mis-shapen  appearance ; 
the  tower  however  still  stands  well,  though  not  so  well  as  it  would 
if  properly  led  up  to  by  high-pitched  roofs.  It  is  only  by  a  careful 
examination  that  we  become  aware  of  the  many  points  of  interest 
that  the  church  presents,  or  can  understand  the  successive  changes 
it  has  undergone.  The  chief  and  leading  change  has  been  a  general 
re-building  on  a  larger  scale,  about  a.d.  1200,  at  which  time  the 
Norman  tower  was  retained  and  an  upper  story  added  to  it.  The 
chancel  is  somewhat  later,  probably  c.  1 240  or  1 250.  I  have  already 
mentioned  the  earliest  portion  of  the  existing  church,  namely,  the 
lower  stages  of  the  tower.  These,  although  primitive  in  style,  are 
not  the  earliest  Saxon  or  English  of  King  Edwin,  or  Benedict  Biscop, 
or  St.  Wilfrid,  but  are  in  the  latest  phase  of  our  oldest  style,  scarcely 

*  A  silver  penny  of  Canute,  an  interesting  relic  of  Danish  occupation,  was  found  in  the 
churchyard  a  few  years  ago. 

t  Mr.  Micklethwaite  puts  ifc  before  or  about  1050. 
X  The  aisles  have  perhaps  had  gables  at  first  like  St.  Mary-le-Wigford  at  Lincoln. 
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earlier,  I  should  think,  than  the  towers  below  hill  at  Lincoln,  which 
were  built  between  1068  and  1086  j  the  Winterton  work  is  possibly- 
later.  This  tower  would  stand  at  the  west  end  of  an  aisleless  nave, 
perhaps  shorter  than  the  present  one,  at  the  east  end  of  which  would 
be  a  short  chancel  with  an  arch  similar  to  the  tower  arch  which  we 
still  have.  This  short  chancel  was  probably  square  ended,  like  those 
at  Bradford-on-Avon  and  at  Escombe.  The  primitive  eleventh- 
century  building  forms  our  starting  point  so  far  as  existing  walls  go, 
but  it  includes  a  relic  of  a  church  earlier  than  itself,  in  the  inner 
lintel  of  the  tower  doorway,  to  which  I  shall  presently  call  your 
attention.  It  was  probably  narrow  and  lofty,  with  very  small  and 
perhaps  unglazed  windows,  white-washed  I  dare  say  within  and 
without,  and  with  very  little  architectural  adornment  of  any  kind. 
Such  may  have  been  the  first  stone  church  at  Winterton  of  which  we 
have  any  knowledge.  I  have  conjectured  that  it  may  have  been 
built  and  endowed  by  Hugh,  Earl  of  Chester,  in  the  reign  of  William 
the  Conqueror.  Now  this  Earl  Hugh  appointed  one  Nigel  to  be 
constable  of  Chester,  and  it  was  a  great-grandson  of  this  Nigel, 
namely,  John  de  Lacy,  hereditary  constable  of  Chester,  who  made 
over  to  his  new  foundation  of  Malton  Priory  the  Church  of  Winterton, 
the  patronage  of  which  may  have  been  conferred  on  his  ancestor 
Nigel  by  Earl  Hugh.  This  transfer  to  Malton  took  place  during 
the  episcopate  of  St.  Hugh  of  Lincoln  (1186 — 1200),  whose  charter 
confirming  it  is  in  the  Malton  Eegister  at  the  British  Museum  (Cott. 
MS.  Claudius  D.  xi.).  We  there  ascertain  further  that  Winterton 
Church  was  dedicated  on  the  Vigil  of  St.  Mark,  a.d.  1203,  by  Eobert 
of  Shrewsbury,  Bishop  of  Bangor,  acting  for  William  de  Blois, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln.  This  would  be  the  dedication  of  the  nave,  aisles, 
and  transepts.  The  chancel  appears  to  have  been  dedicated  42 
years  later,  as  we  shall  see  directly.  The  nave,  aisles,  and  transepts 
are  of  the  Early  English  or  Lancet  period,  while  the  chancel  is  Early 
English  passing  into  Geometrical  Decorated.  The  windows  of  the 
aisles  and  the  great  windows  of  the  transepts  are  all  insertions,  or 
much  altered.  The  south  aisle  windows  perhaps  belong  to  the  same 
period  as  the  large  transept  windows,  but  those  on  the  west  and 
north  with  intersecting  tracery,  are  Early  Decorated.  Allowing 
for  windows,  roofs,  etc.,  the  church  as  completed  by  the  Canons 
of  Malton  would  be  in  its  main  features  what  it  is  now,  and 
on  the  Feast  of  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  a.d.  1245,  it  was 
again  dedicated,  by  Christinus,  Bishop  of  Emly,  in  the  presence  of 
the  great  Robert  Grosteste,  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  The  prelates 
probably  rode  to  Winterton  on  horseback,  with  mounted  attendants, 
and  pack-horses  for  the  vestments,  etc.  The  cavalcade  would  pass 
along  the  "  Old  Street "  from  Lincoln,  and  turn  up  the  Holmes  Lane, 
and  so  come  up  the  town.  One  of  the  piers  of  the  chancel  arch 
seems   to  retain  an  interesting  memorial  of  this   or   the   former 
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dedication,  viz.,  a  cross  drawn  in  a  circle  with  compasses,  which 
may  be  one  of  the  twelve  dedication  crosses.  If  any  of  the 
nave  columns  had  similar  crosses  they  disappeared  during  the 
late  "restoration."  The  Canons  of  Mai  ton  regularly  provided  for 
the  spiritual  needs  of  the  parish  by  a  succession  of  vicars  up  to  the 
dissolution,  when  the  patronage  was  assumed  by  the  secular  power. 
The  vicars  were,  of  course,  instituted  by  the  Bishops  of  Lincoln, 
and  a  list  of  them,  complete  as  far  as  it  could  be  made,  has  been 
put  up  in  the  church.  Private  gifts  and  endowments  came  from 
time  to  time.  The  Lady  Cecilia  de  Thehelby  left  one  acre  of  land 
at  Rosewell  Dale,  near  the  Burton  Eoad,  to  provide  a  wax  light  to 
burn  before  the  altar  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  Winterton  church. 
In  1494  John  iSpicer,  of  Kingston-upon-Hull,  merchant  and  alder- 
man, left  to  the  church-work  of  Winterton,  6s.  8d. ;  to  the  high 
altar,  2s. ;  to  Thomas,  his  son,  3  oxgangs  of  arable  land  in  the  field 
of  Winterton,  his  head  place  there,  etc.  At  the  same  time  there 
flourished  the  family  of  Eudd,  one  of  whom  was  merchant  of  the 
Staple  at  Calais.  He  is  said  by  De  la  Pryme  to  have  founded  a 
chantry  in  Winterton  church,  and  he  was  buried  in  the  chancel, 
where  his  gravestone  yet  remains,  despoiled  of  some  of  its  brasses. 
There  were  also  the  Scarbroughs,  who  were  great  benefactors  to  the 
Friars  Minor  of  Grimsby.  The  parish  was  but  poorly  provided  for 
in  respect  of  church  endowment  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation. 
About  three  years  after  the  dissolution  of  Malton  Priory  in  1539, 
we  find  the  rectorial  lands  and  tithes  of  Winterton  leased  to 
Eichard  Geryng  for  £20.  In  the  first  year  of  Edward  VL  (1547-8) 
they  had  been  granted  to  John  Lions  and  others,  citizens  of  London 
and  grocers,  and  were  leased  to  Eichard  Geryng  for  £38,  out  of 
which  he  had  to  pay  £S  to  the  vicar,  and  £10  to  two  chantry 
priests  at  Kirkby-by-Bolingbroke,  leaving  a  nett  sum  of  £20,  as 
before.  In  the  sixth  year  of  Edward  YI.  we  find  Eoger  Eeynoldson 
incumbent  of  a  chantry  founded  in  Winterton  Church  by  John 
Eerreby  and  others.  Eeynoldson  is  reported  as  by  no  means  a  fit 
person  to  serve  the  cure.  He  was  60  years  of  age,  and  lived  in  a 
house  known  as  "  The  Chantry,"  with  an  orchard  adjoining  called 
"  Safferne  Garth."  In  the  fifth  and  sixth  years  of  Philip  and  Mary 
(1558)  the  advowson  was  granted,  with  many  others,  to  the  Bishop 
oi  Lincoln.  Under  Elizabeth  the  advowson,  which  had  been 
assumed  by  Henry  VIII. ,  was  again  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown, 
and  in  the  seventh  year  of  James  I.  the  rectorial  estate  and  tithes, 
which  had  been  let  to  Alexander  Geringe  for  £30,  were  let  to 
Francis  Morrice  and  Francis  Phelips  for  the  same  sum,  the  advowson 
being  reserved  to  the  Crown.  Of  the  state  of  the  church  in  the 
sixteenth  century  we  may  gather  a  few  particulars  from  Mr.  Peacock's 
Monuments  of  Superstition,  in  which  we  have  an  account  of  all  the 
church  furniture  which  was  destroyed  here,  in  or  shortly  before  1566. 
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We  cannot  tell  what  the  parishioners  thought  of  the  dismantling  of 
their  church  at  this  "  putting  awaie  of  all  papistrie."  There  is  no 
doubt  that  many  things  which  had  been  abused  to  superstitious 
purposes  were  better  removed,  and  that  there  were  many  abuses 
which  had  to  be  dealt  with  by  strong  measures.  We  will  not 
enquire  too  closely  into  the  motives  of  those  who  enriched  themselves 
while  forwarding  the  State  policy,  but  rather  be  thankful  that  all 
the  essentials  of  religion,  with  our  ancient  parish  churches,  were 
preserved  to  us. 

The  last  of  the  vicars  before  the  full  development  of  the  Reforma- 
tion was  William  Morley,  probably  one  of  the  old  family  of  Morley 
of  Holme  in  the  parish  of  Bottesford.  He  was  instituted  on  the 
8th  of  May,  1541,  having  renounced  the  authority  of  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  by  taking  the  usual  oath.  In  1548  the  "Order  of  Communion" 
was  used  in  conjunction  with  the  Sarum  Missal,  and  in  1549  the 
first  English  Prayer  Book  took  the  place  of  the  old  Service  Books. 
In  1552  the  number  of  communicants  was  152.  In  1553  the 
old  services  were  restored  under  Queen  Mary,  and  in  1559  the 
reformed  Prayer  Book  came  in  again  under  Elizabeth.  Morley 
appears  to  have  retained  the  benefice  all  this  time,  for  he  was  buried 
Mar.  18,  1566-7,  and  in  the  Register  is  described  as  Vicar.  How  far 
he  accepted  the  various  changes  of  those  changeful  times,  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing.  A  few  particulars  from  his  will  are  given  in  Mr. 
Maddison's  Lincolnshire  Wills,  p.  142.  Within  100  years  of  his 
death  began  the  Civil  War,  which,  as  De  la  Pryme  says,  ''  by  y® 
great  Infidelity  and  wickedness  that  is  brought  into  the  Nation, 
made  Churches  so  contemptible  that  dureing  y®  same  a  great  many 
of  them  were  totally  ruin'd  and  others  sufifer'd  to  fall  to  y®  ground 
for  want  of  Repairs.  This  particularly  of  this  Town  was,  through 
y®  same,  in  such  a  state  of  Decay  that  for  many  years  after  y^  Res- 
toration there  was  scarce  either  a  bit  of  glass  in  y^  windows  or  of 
Lead  upon  y'^  Roof  or  any  good  Timber  about  it.  It  lay  almost 
open  to  all  Storms,  so  that  if  either  Rain  or  snow  fell  y®  congregation 
were  sure  to  suffer  thereby.  Thus  it  continued  until  that  Mr.  Tho. 
Place,  a  most  worthy  gentleman  of  y®  same  Town  and  general 
Promoter  of  everything  that  is  great  and  good,  begun  to  commiserate 
its  sorrowfull  condition  and  repair  y®  same,  which  he  so  effectually 
promoted  and  performed  that  in  a  few  years  all  its  Breaches  and 
Cranies  were  mended,  its  Roof  most  of  it  cover'd  with  new  Timber 
and  Lead,  its  windows  new  glaz'd  its  floors  new  layd,  its  old  seats 
turn'd  into  Oak  Pews,  its  walls  beautify'd,  its  Bells  new  Cast,  and 
its  yard  made  Level,  Handsom,  and  Neat,  and  most  of  this  at  his 
own  propper  costs  and  charges,  so  that  it  is  now  one  of  y®  most 
Beautifull  Churches  in  y®  Country." — {Archceologia,  xl.  240.) 

De  la  Pryme  in  his  Diary  gives  us  a  graphic  picture  of  a  scene 
in  Winterton  at  this  time.     "  I  remember  that  awhile  ago  I  was 
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with  y^  pious  and  learned  Mr.  Thomas  Place,  Winterton,  who  told 
me  that  when  he  began  at  first  to  build  and  repair  that  church,  that 
there  met  him  suddenly  in  the  street  a  grave  old  long  bearded  quaker, 
who  accosted  Mr.  Place  thus :  '  Thou  Place,  says  he,  I  have  a 
message  to  thee  from  God,  who  commanded  me  to  tell  thee  that 
thou  must  desist  in  going  out*  this  work  of  the  devil,  y^  repairing 
of  y®  steeple  house  of  this  town  ! '  And  then  y®  quaker  stamped  at 
him  and  denounced  several  woes  against  him  if  he  did  go  on.  These 
unexpected  words  so  frightened  and  surprised  Mr.  Place  that  his 
hair  stood  almost  upon  an  end,  but  having  considered  hereof,  he  fell 
more  hard  to  y*^  work  than  ever,  haveing  really  taken  this  fellow  to 
have  been  employed  by  y®  divel  to  stop  y^  same."  As  repaired  by 
Mr.  Place,  the  church  seems  to  have  had  a  lead  roof  of  very  low 
pitch.  In  a  recent  examination  made  by  the  Vicar,  Mr.  Bray,  and 
myself,  we  found  traces  of  two  roofs  previous  to  the  present  one. 
First,  on  the  east  side  of  the  tower  are  the  marks  of  the  high-pitched 
roof  made  by  the  Malton  Canons,  and  then,  much  lower  down,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  tower  and  west  side  of  the  gable  of  the  nave  are 
grooves  or  chases  for  the  flat  roof  which  Mr.  Place  may  have  either 
made  or  repaired.  The  present  roof  and  the  brick  patchwork  by 
which  the  walls  were  adapted  to  receive  it,  were  made  late  in  the 
last  century.  The  square  pews  of  panelled  oak,  and  the  gallery, 
pulpit,  and  reading  desk  to  match,  were  very  good  of  their  kind  and 
suitable  for  times  when  people  went  to  church  for  simultaneous 
private  devotion  rather  than  for  public  worship  as  we  now  under- 
stand it.  I  well  remember  a  good  old  lady  who  when  she  heard 
something  about  the  j^ews  being  done  away  with,  said  quite  seriously, 
"  Oh,  I  like  to  enter  into  my  closet  and  shut  my  door.''  The  alter- 
ations of  1845  and  1872  were  on  the  whole  in  the  right  direction, 
as  have  been  those  made  since. 

Before  we  visit  the  church  I  may  perhaps  say  a  little  about  some 
Winterton  worthies,  who  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  by  any  who  are 
interested  in  the  antiquities  of  the  place. 

The  registers  contain  many  entries  relating  to  the  Place  family. 
Thomas  Place,  gent.,  was  churchwarden  in  1618.  Another 
Thomas  Place,  gent.,  was  buried  July  23,  1691  ;  this  was  probably 
the  repairer  of  the  church.  A  third  of  the  same  name  and  title  was 
buried  July  18,  1720;  he  it  was,  probably,  at  whose  request 
De  la  Pryme  wrote  a  short  history  of  Winterton  in  1703,  com- 
municated by  Mr.  Peacock  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and 
printed  in  Archceologia,  vol.  xl.  If  the  inscription  on  the  second 
bell  be  not  a  reproduction,  there  was  yet  a  fourth  "  Thomas  Place, 
gent.,"  in  1734.  In  1699  De  la  Pryme  wrote  to  Dr.  Gale,  Dean  of 
York,  an  interesting  letter  about  his  travels  in  this  neighbourhood. 
He  describes  Winterton  as  "  a  pretty  neat  town,  where  the  worthy 

»  Sic;  perhaps  for  '' carrying  out"  or  '' going  on  with," 
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familys  of  the  Places  and  Nevils  inhabit,  promoters  and  eneouraf^ers 
of  everything  that  is  good,  and  great  lovers  of  antiquitys."  In  the 
same  letter  he  describes  how  he  went  with  Mr.  Place  and  Mr.  Nevil 
and  set  to  work  with  spade,  shovel,  and  besom  to  uncover  part  of 
the  Eoxby  pavement.  On  this  occasion  "  the  schoolboys  went  and 
pulled  several  curious  figures  in  pieces."  In  1747  Mr.  George  Stovin 
the  antiquary,  of  Crowle  and  Winterton,  wrote  to  Dr.  Stukeley  to 
tell  him  about  the  discovery  of  the  larger  Winterton  pavement. 
Stukeley  mentions  in  his  diary  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  and  also 
of  a  drawing,  with  an  account  of  what  they  found  in  clearing  the 
pavement.  My  great-grandfather,  Joseph  Fowler,  was  about  1 3  years 
old  at  the  time,  and  if  on  the  spot  during  the  uncovering  of  the 
pavement,  which  is  not  unlikely,  I  hope  he  behaved  better  than 
the  Eoxby  boys  did  in  1699.  Mr.  Stovin  died  in  1780,  and  may 
possibly  have  inspired  with  a  taste  for  antiquities  my  grandfather, 
William  Fowler,  the  antiquary  and  engraver,  who  was  born  in 
1761.  His  first  engraving,  however,  was  not  issued  till  1798,  from 
a  drawing  which  he  made  in  1796,  sixteen  years  after  Mr.  Stovin's 
death.  The  engraving  was  made  by  J.  Hill,  in  London.  My 
grandfather  went  to  see  the  process,  and,  having  seen  it,  thought 
he  could  do  that  himself,  and  from  that  time  he  etched  all  his  own 
copper-plates  here  at  Winterton,  about  114  in  number,  except  that 
of  the  Horkstow  pavement,  which  was  engraved  by  HiU.  The 
smaller  pavement  at  Winterton,  that  representing  Ceres  with  the 
Cornucopia,  was  discovered  in  rather  a  curious  way  in  1797.  While 
my  grandfather  was  examining  the  larger  pavement,  probably 
comparing  his  drawing  with  the  original,  some  pupils  of  Mr.  Grainger, 
of  Winteringham,  Henry  Kirke  White  the  poet  being  one  of  the  party, 
amused  themselves  during  a  passing  shower,  while  standing  under 
the  hedge  in  the  dry  ditch  at  the  side  of  the  field,  by  poking  earth 
at  one  another  with  the  ends  of  their  sticks.  This  led  to  their 
coming  on  the  edge  of  the  previously  unknown  pavement,  and  it 
was  at  once  uncovered.  The  engraving  is  not  dated,  but  was  one 
of  the  first  that  my  grandfather  both  drew  and  etched  himself 
From  1798  to  1829  he  was  indefatigable  in  bringing  out  his 
splendid  hand-coloured  engravings  of  Eoman  pavements,  painted 
glass,  monumental  slabs,  and  architectural  subjects.  He  was  a 
regular  communicant,  and  never  known  to  be  absent  from  a  church 
service  when  at  home ;  at  the  same  time  he  was  a  class-leader  among 
the  early  Methodists,  and  it  used  to  be  said  it  was  hard  to  tell 
*'  whether  he  was  more  of  a  Methodist  or  a  Catholic."  He  died  in 
1832,  and  was  succeeded  by  my  father^  who  inherited  antiquarian 
tastes,  and  lived  to  see  two  of  his  sons  Fellows  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries.  My  father  was  never  one  who  cared  to  bring  himself 
into  public  notice,  or  he  would  have  been  more  known  as  an 
antiquary  than  he  was.     We  are  indebted  to  him  for  some  interesting 
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drawings  illustrating  Winterton  church,  which  are  exhibited  to-day. 
He  died  in  1882,  in  his  ninety-first  year,  retaining  his  old  tastes  to 
the  last.  I  trust  you  will  kindly  pardon  this  digression,  and  if 
you  will  now  come  to  the  church,  we  will  first  pass  round  the 
outside,  beginning  at  the  west  end,  and  then  survey  the  interior. 

Station  I. — Churchyard,  West  End. 

We  here  see  how  the  primitive  Romanesque  tower  has  had  the 
Early  English  aisles  built  against  it.  Their  west  windows,  which 
are  insertions,  afford  good  examples  of  Early  Decorated  tracery. 
When  the  Canons  of  Malton  re-built  the  nave,  its  high-pitched  roof 
came  so  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  tower  that  they  preserved  the  effect 
by  adding  an  upper  stage  in  the  Early  English  style ;  the  belfry 
windows  are  simple  and  elegant  in  design.  The  original  belfry 
windows,  below  the  round  holes,  afford  excellent  examples  of 
those  "  midwall  shafts "  which  are  so  characteristic.  The  pointed 
window  below  is  modern.  The  doorway  seems  to  have  been  square- 
topped  at  first,  but  to  have  had  its  lintel  cut  away  since  so  as  to  give 
additional  height  required  by  the  rising  of  the  ground  in  the  Church- 
yard. It  is  remarkable  how  little  the  masonry  of  the  top  stage  of 
the  tower  differs  from  the  rest,  but  the  short  stage  with  the  round 
holes  certainly  belongs  to  the  earlier  portion.  Such  holes  are  found 
in  other  towers  of  the  same  period,  and  are  called  "  sound  holes." 
It  has  been  thought  that  the  corbel  table  has  at  first  crowned  the 
earlier  tower,  but  some  if  not  all  of  the  corbels  are  of  the  later  date. 

Station  II. — By  the  Churchyard  Cross. 

The  Churchyard  Cross  was  probably  placed  here  at  the  Malton 
re-building ;  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  its  remains  it  is  Early 
English.  The  south  porch  is  apparently  original  in  its  plan  and 
walls,  but  has  been  much  altered.  There  are  still  indications  of  a  niche 
on  either  side  of  the  outer  entrance,"^  and  I  have  heard  my  father 
say  that  boys  were  enabled  by  these  to  climb,  first  on  to  the  roof  of 
the  porch  and  then  on  to  that  of  the  nave  when  it  had,  as  we  have 
seen,  a  low-pitched  lead  covered  roof.  The  inner  doorway  is  good, 
and  Early  Decorated  in  character  The  niche  over  it  is  evidently  an 
insertion  of  the  fourteenth  century,  possibly  intended  for  an  "  image 
of  Allhallows,"  or  perhaps  for  one  of  "  Our  Lady  of  Pity,"  or  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  the  width  being  greater  than  what  would  be  required 
for  a  single  figure.  We  here  see  the  windows  of  the  south  aisle 
and  of  the  transept  which  have  been  referred  to,  date  about  1340. 
In  the  large  window  of  the  transept  the  tracery  compartments  are 
flowing,  while  the  mullions  run  up  to  the  arch,  carrying  us  to  the 
dawn  of  the  Perpendicular  period,  the  whole  "  feeling  "  and  character 

*  Such  niches  remain  at  one  of  the  Barton  Churches,  and  elsewhere, 
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being  Decorated  nevertheless.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  great 
window  opposite  is  exactly  like  this  one.  The  gable  crosses  were 
copied  from  the  old  ones  some  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  and  the 
dripstone  ends  are  of  that  date.  From  this  point  we  see  the 
weathering  of  the  Early  English  roof,  which  hid  the  original  belfry 
window  on  the  east  side. 

Station  III. — South  Side  op  Chancel. 

In  the  eastern  wall  of  the  transept  (as  in  the  north  transept)  we 
have  an  elegant  lancet  window  of  the  earlier  period.  The  east  window 
of  the  aisle  is  as  plain  as  it  can  be  outside,  but,  as  we  shall  see, 
enriched  within.  It  has  apparently  been  much  altered  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  On  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  we  see  a 
good  example  of  a  low-side-window  formed  by  a  simple  transom,  the 
priest's  door,  an  Early  English  lancet  window,  and  a  two-light 
window  of  the  same  date  with  a  circle  in  the  top.  Some  indications 
of  the  original  high-pitched  roof  of  the  chancel  may  be  seen  at  the 
east  end  of  the  nave  from  this  point,  as  well  as  within  the  chancel. 
The  string  course  round  the  chancel  is  deeply  undercut,  while  in  the 
transepts  and  aisles  it  is  a  simple  keel. 

Station  IV. — Due  East  from  Chancel. 

The  east  window  in  its  upper  portion  is  modern.  We  have 
drawings  shewing  the  mullions  going  straight  up  to  the  top. 
Originally  it  has  been  a  pointed  window,  probably  with  three 
circles  in  the  top,  corresponding  in  character  with  the  two-light 
window  we  have  just  seen,  and  resembling  some  at  Barton. 

Station  V. — Opposite  N"jrth  Transept. 

We  now  see  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  with  its  two  lancet 
windows,  the  modern  vestry  and  organ  chamber,  the  north  transept, 
exactly  like  the  other,  the  north  aisle  with  its  two  pointed  windows, 
one  with  intersecting  tracery ;  the  other  has  been  altered  a  good 
deal.  There  are  indications  of  there  having  been  another  window 
further  west.  We  have  also  the  comparatively  uncommon  north 
porch,  which  moreover  has  a  stone  roof.  This  porch  has  evidently 
been  added,  and  cannot  be  said  to  be  of  any  particular  date.  The 
arch-stones  correspond  with  those  of  the  windows  to  the  east.  The 
internal  arch  is  of  the  first  period,  and  has  the  keel  string-course 
carried  over  it.  I  believe  this  used  to  be  called  "  The  Bachelors' 
Porch  " ;  certainly  the  men-servants  and  other  poor  men,  previous 
to  the  reseating  of  the  church,  used  to  sit  in  a  long  pew  or  stall  on 
the  north  side  of  the  church,  and  the  maid-servants  in  one  on  the 
south  side.     There  are  fragments  of  incised  slabs  built  into  the 

vol.  XIX.,  PT.  II.  H 
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north  porch  and  into  the  buttresses  of  the  south  aisle.  I  hope  that 
before  leaving  this  spot  you  will  once  more  admire  our  primitive 
Eomanesque  belfry  windows  with  their  mid- wall  shafts,"^  as  well  as 
the  remarkably  elegant  Early  English  ones  above,  and  then  we  will 
look  at  the  interior  of  the  church. 

Interior. 

I.  In  South  Porch. — In  passing  into  the  Church,  please  to 
notice  the  door-stone — how  it  is  worn  away  by  the  feet  of  many 
generations  of  worshippers.  That  of  the  principal  entrance  to 
Durham  Cathedral  is  worn  away  in  the  same  manner. 

II.  West  End  of  Nave. — We  have  here  a  good  general  view  of 
the  interior  of  the  church.  If  the  general  effect  be  what  it  is  now, 
what  would  it  be  with  proper  roofs  to  nave,  aisles,  transeptSj  and 
chancel  %  From  what  we  have  seen  outside  and  from  what  we  see 
here,  I  think  you  will  be  able  to  follow  me  when  I  repeat  that  the 
original  I^Torman  church  was  probably  without  aisles,  its  side  walls 
standing  on  the  same  lines  as  those  now  occupied  by  the  columns 
and  arches.  Portions  of  these  walls  may  still  exist  between  the 
western  arch  on  either  side  and  the  tower,  but  so  long  as  the  present 
plastering  remains  we  cannot  say  for  certain.  There  would  be  a 
chancel  arch  more  or  less  like  the  tower  arch,  leading  into  a  chancel 
shorter  than  the  present  one.  The  rebuilding  of  a  church  commonly 
began  at  the  east  end,  but  in  this  case  the  old  aisleless  nave  appears 
to  have  been  pulled  down  first,  and  the  present  nave,  aisles,  and 
transepts  built,  and  then  the  present  chancel  built  in  place  of  the 
earlier  one.  The  pointed  arches  north  and  south  of  the  tower  were 
only  made  in  1845 ;  previously  there  was  a  plain  square  doorway 
on  either  side,  leading  into  a  vestry  on  the  south  and  a  lumber-place 
on  the  north  side.  About  the  beginning  of  this  century  both  these 
were  used  as  school-rooms.  ''  Master  Teanby,"  who  carved  his  own 
family  gravestone,  still  in  the  churchyard,  and  whose  cof&n  long 
served  him  for  a  cupboard,  kept  -school  in  the  north  vestry,  access  to 
which  was  obtained  through  the  north  porch,  which  was  screened 
off,  while  Mr.  John  Wilson,  late  of  Whitton,  afterwards  vicar 
of  Alkborough,  instructed  my  father  and  many  others  in  the 
south  vestry,  then  entered  from  the  churchyard  by  a  door  now 
blocked  up.  I  think  this  arrangement  may  have  begun  in 
the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  or  that  the  vicar  or  a  chantry- 
priest  may  have  kept  school  in  the  church  still  earlier.  There 
is  a  local  tradition  that  the  west  ends  of  the  aisles  were  first 
walled  off  from  the  body  of  the  church  some  time  in  the  last  century. 
In  the  middle  of  the  west  end  we  see  the  simple  semi-circular  tower 
arch  and  the  long  slit  over  it,  both  in  characteristic  relation  with  the 
midwaU-shafted  windows.^   The  inner  lintel  of  the  tower  doorway  is 

*  The  shafts  have  been  renewed.    Old  drawings  shew  these  windows  walled  up. 
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formed  of  an  ancient  grave  slab  bearing  a  plain  cross  in  relief  and 
there  is  another,  similar  in  character,  in  the  churchyard.  These 
may  have  commemorated  parishioners  who  worshipped  in  a  church 
of  logs  or  of  wattles.  The  opening  over  the  tower  arch  is  a  constant 
feature  in  towers  of  this  date,  and  was  probably  intended  to  give 
access  to  the  roof  of  the  earlier  nave.  The  basin  of  the  Early 
English  font,  octagonal,  and  quite  plain,  has  long  been  in  the  yard 
at  "  Gilby  House."  The  present  one  was  made  in  1845  out  of  one 
bearing  the  date  1663,  which  date  was  then  preserved  by  being 
re-cut  on  the  new  font.  Hence  the  combination  of  a  seventeenth- 
century  date  with  a  nineteenth-century  design.  The  columns  and 
arches  of  the  nave  are  remarkably  good  and  bold  in  character.  The 
columns  are  octagonal ;  the  two  on  the  north  with  moulded,  and  the 
two  on  the  south  with  dog-toothed,  horizontal  bands,  and  capitals  of 
very  peculiar  if  not  unique  character.  The  bases  have  been  partly 
cut  away  for  pews,  but  shew  considerable  portions  of  the  original 
mouldings.  The  shafts  have  unfortunately  had  their  surfaces  and 
angles  taken  off.  The  capitals  all  have  the  fleur-de-lys  introduced  in 
one  way  or  another.  The  arches  have  labels  in  the  nave  only, 
meeting  in  well  carved  heads,  one  of  which  represents  a  king,  possibly 
Henry  III.  The  rear  arch  of  the  east  window  of  the  south  aisle  is 
enriched  with  dog-tooth  ornament,  and  there  may  have  been  shafts 
with  bases  and  capitals  to  support  it.  Like  some  of  the  other 
windows,  it  has  been  much  altered.  The  chancel  arch  is  scarcely  so 
good  as  the  nave  arches ;  the  capital  on  the  north  side  of  it  should  be 
noticed  as  affording  a  late  example  of  lacertine  representations  such 
as  are  common  in  Norman  and  earlier  work.  It  has  been  partly 
destroyed  by  being  cut  away  for  the  soundboard  of  a  pulpit.  The 
capitals  of  the  chancel  arch  itself  have  been  cut,  and  there  are  mortice 
holes  in  the  soffit  of  the  arch  itself.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
these  notches  have  been  for  a  rood  screen  and  the  holes  for  rods  to 
steady  the  "Mary  and  John."  I  think  it  possible  that  they 
have  been  for  a  lath  and  plaster  partition  of  the  EUzabethan  period. 
Vicar  Morley  could  tell  us  if  we  could  enquire  of  him,  but  we  cannot, 
and  so  this  must  needs  remain  a  doubtful  point.  The  corbels 
just  east  of  the  arch  have  no  doubt  been  for  the  rood  loft.  There 
is  a  similar  one  in  the  eastern  respond  on  the  south  side,  obviously 
inserted,  and  there  has  doubtless  been  another  on  the  north  side, 
both  intended  to  support  the  west  side  of  the  rood  loft.  Within 
the  chancel  we  notice  the  very  plain  treatment  of  the  windows. 
We  have  a  mutilated  piscina  and  lavatory  in  the  usual  place,  and 
there  is  a  rectangular  aumbry  in  the  east  wall.  The  altar  appears 
to  have  stood  some  little  distance  westward  of  the  wall,  and  it  would 
be  lighted  by  the  larger  window  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel. 
On  the  north  side  was  a  recess  from  which,  some  sixty  years  ago  or 
more,  were  removed  two  mutilated  figures  which  now  support  a  dial 
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in  a  garden.  In  the  floor  is  the  grave  slab  of  John  Eudd  (1504) 
and  in  the  south  wall  the  arms  of  Peter  Gering  (1509).  The  remains 
of  another  small  monument  formerly  in  the  chancel  have  been  placed 
in  the  tower.  Mr.  Stovin  made  a  note  of  "  Darcy's  Arms  and  an 
effigie  in  Winterton  Church  ";  these  no  longer  exist.  Two  pieces  of 
fine  fifteenth  century  stone  carving,  such  as  may  have  formed  parts 
of  a  screen,  reredos,  or  tomb,  were  found  during  the  alterations  of 
1845,  serving  with  their  flat  sides  upward  as  altar  steps;  these  are 
now  preserved  in  the  tower. 

The  transepts  were  evidently  constructed  for  chapels,  but  we 
have  no  certain  knowledge  of  more  than  one  chantry  here,  namely 
that  already  referred  to  as  having  been  founded  by  John  Ferreby 
and  others,  and  which  was  called  "  Winterton  Chantry,"  as  if  there 
were  no  other.  My  father  has  left  a  memorandum  that  during  some 
repairs  about  the  year  1827,  "there  jvere  discovered  under  the  old 
colour  wash  the  remains  of  two  fresco  figures  between  the  two  east 
windows  of  the  south  transept,  which  were  destroyed,"  he  says, 
"  before  I  could  make  a  drawing,  or  even  a  sketch  of  them,  or 
ascertain  more  than  that  they  were  in  colours,  not  mere  outline." 
If,  as  is  possible,  the  altar  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  in  the  south 
transept,  this  niural  painting  may  have  represented  the  Annunciation. 
We  have  a  piscina  in  the  north,  and  a  piscina  and  aumbry  in  the 
south  transept.  The  position  of  the  piscina  in  the  north  wall  is 
unusual.  Both  have  square  basins,  rebated  as  for  covers;  that 
which  belonged  to  the  high  altar  is  similar. 

The  bells  are  not  particularly  interesting.  In  1553  there  were 
four  great  bells  and  a  sanctus  bell.  Whatever  bells  existed  here 
when  Mr.  Thomas  Place  repaired  the  church  after  the  civil  wars 
were,  as  we  have  seen,  newly  cast  at  that  time.  The  present  five  bells 
were  re-cast  in  1734  by  Daniel  Hedderly,  of  Bawtry.  I  have  heard 
that  they  were  cast  in  the  "  Cattle-garth,"  and  that  there  were 
previously  six,  but  that  there  was  not  money  enough  to  make  a  new 
ring  of  six ;  and  there  was  an  old  inn  on  the  south  side  of  the  church 
called  the  "  Six  Bells,"  kept  by  Isaiah  Sowerby,  who  used  to  give 
the  ringers  ale  to  ring  the  bells  Stock-height,  a  mode  of  ringing 
which  he  was  very  fond  of  listening  to,  and  which  was  long  called 
"Old  Isaiah  peal." 

The  communion  plate  is  all  comparatively  modern.  The  two 
patens  bear  hall-marks  of  1676-7  and  1677-8,  but  have  been  much 
altered.  One  cup  has  the  mark  of  1837,  and  a  flagon  and  second 
cup  that  of  1842. 

The  following  are  the  only  monumental  incriptions  that 
possess  any  particular  interest : — 

(1).  On  the  margin  of  a  slab  of  blue  marble  in  the  chancel 
floor :  there  are  figures  of  the  two  wives,  much  worn,  and  matrices 
of  a  male  figure,  a  child,  something  unknown,  and  four  shields. 
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The  lost  portions  of  the  inscription  are  suppUed  fromDe  laPryme's 
account  in  Arcliceologia,  xl,  240. 

+  iPrag  for  tf)e  goullgis  of  3of)n  i^utiti  marcjantj  of  tje 

StapuU  [at  Callis,  &  OF  Joan  &  Elizabeth]  j^ig  [Wives,  which 

John  Deceased]  tf)e  XX    tiag  Of  tiecemter  [m  y^  YEA]r:e  of  oure 
[Lo]i'tie  M    ccccc    iiir  on  b)f)ose  souir  iju  i^aue  m'cg    ame 

(2).  Incised  in  court-hand,  by  WilHam  Teanby  himself,  on  the 
two  sides  of  a  plain  square  headstone  in  the  churchyard,  near  the 
south  transept.  He  long  used  the  stone  as  his  table,  and  his  coffin 
as  a  cupboard.  The  words  recording  his  own  death  were  added  by 
his  friend  William  Fowler,  the  antiquary.  For  notices  of  him  see 
Andrew's  History  of  Winterton,  Hull,  1836,  pp.  22-24,  White's 
Gazetteer  and  Directory  of  Lincolnshire,  1842,  p.  540,  and  Notes 
and  Queries,  4th  s.,  ix.,  83.  The  verses  can  hardly  be  original, 
but,  if  not,  I  cannot  discover  whence  they  have  been  taken. 

(East  side.) 
Prope.  Infra  the  turf  lies  the  sordid  |  atoms  of  Alice  the  Wife  of 
William  Teanby  Who  died  in  June  1756  in  |  the  Spt  year  of  her 
age.    And  of  |  Alice  their  Daughter  who  died  young.  |  Also  of  Tho^ 
their  Grandson  Who  died  |  23^  of  Sept^'  1795,  in  the  18^1^  year  of  | 
his  Age.  I 

Death  imcontroU'd  a  summons  unto  all. 
Proclaims  an  universal  funeral. 
Spares  not  the  tender  babe  because  'tis  young, 
Youth  nor  men  of  years  nor  weak  nor  strong, 
Spares  not  the  wicked,  proud,  and  insolent, 
Neither  the  righteous  just  and  innocent. 
All  living  wights  n^ust  pass  the  dismal  gloom 
Of  mournful  Death,  to  join  the  silent  tomb. 

(West  side). 
Also  of  Hannah  their  Daughter  who  died  |  the  21^^  Day  of 
November  1790  in  the  |  41^*  year  of  her  Age.  | 

'Tis  to  the  tim'rous  death  too  harsh  appears 

The  ill  we  feel  is  only  in  our  fears 

To  die  is  landing  on  some  silent  shore 

Where  billows  never  beat  nor  tempest  roar 

Crewell  we  feel  the  friendly  stroke  'tis  o'er 

The  wise  by  faith  the  insults  of  death  defy 

The  fool  through  blest  insensibility 

'Tis  what  the  guilty  fear  the  pious  crave 

Sought  by  the  wretch  and  vanquish'd  by  the  brave 

It  eases  lovers  sets  the  captive  free 

Although  a  tyrant  gives  us  liberty. 

And  of  Israel  their  grandson  who  died  the  27^^  |  day  of 
September  1800  in  the  3*^  year  of  his  Age.  | 

Also  William  Teanby  husband  of  the  |  aforesaid  Alice  who 
died  May  y^  Ib^"^  1810  |  in  the  94*^  year  of  his  Age. 
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A  Transcript  of  the  Old  Churchwardens^  Accounts  of  the  Parish  of 
Saxilby-cum-Ingleby. — By  A.  Gibbons. 

THESE  Accounts,  which  may  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  of  merely 
local  interest,  derive  some  additional  importance  from  the  fact 
that  they  cover  an  eventful  period  in  the  history  of  the  Church  in 
England,  and  may  therefore  throw  some  little  light,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  country  parish,  on  the  vexed  question  of  English  church 
ornaments.  The  various  articles  discarded  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI., 
reinstated  in  that  of  Mary,  and  again  thrown  aside  by  Elizabeth, 
are  all  set  out  in  detail,  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  furnish  a  sufficient 
apology  for  printing  the  Accounts  in  extenso. 

The  entries  commence  in  1551,  and  go  on  with  tolerable 
regularity  to  1569,  after  which  there  is  a  break  until  1624.  From 
this  date,  only  a  few  extracts  here  and  there  are  given  in  this  Paper, 
the  entries  being  mostly  mere  lists  of  names,  and  not  of  sufficient 
general  interest  to  be  printed. 

Some  of  the  blank  spaces  originally  left  in  the  book  have  been 
used  for  entries  of  a  later  date.  These  entries  are  inserted  in  this 
Paper  in  brackets. 

[Fo.  1.] 

This  ys  the  Churche  booke  of  the  p'ysshe  Churche  of  Saxulbye 
in  the  Countie  of  lyncolln  Wherin  is  conteyned  All  the  accomptes 
of  thomas  poole  and  thomas  smythe  church  maysters  and  their 
successours  made  by  me  Willm  Smythe  vycar  the  xxij^i  daie  of 
June  Anno  Do^  1551  et  A^  R.  E.  6.  5  littera  D'nicalis  I)  and  the 
iij^®  daye  aftur  my  entryng  to  the  biiffic  there. 

(brifes  this  yeare  1668.  Newport  in  the  Countie  Salop. 
Hauerhill  in  the  Countie  Suffolk.  Another  from  Gale .  .  . .  C?) 
concerning  the  soulgers  that  was  taken  with  the  dutch. 

Given  by  Edward  Knight  to  the  poore  of  Saxelbie  the 
sume  of  Toow  pound  peide  to  Edward  Tindall  Churchwarden 
by  Thomas  Knight  his  Excettore  in  the  yeare  of  our  lord  1678, 
March  th :  27.) 

Dettes  owyng  to  the  parysshe  off  Saxulbie. 

ffyrst.     Robart  hobma'  ffor  layng  John  lylle  in 

the  churche        ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  iij-*?.  iiijc;?. 

It  Wyllm  Johnson  for  h'"^  wyffe    ...  ...  ...  i\]s.  m]d. 

Jamys  Wytty  hathe  not  come  in  w*  h^  Accownt 

for  beyng  churche  mayster. 
It  Thomas  gonne  off  Carlto  doys  owe      ...  ...  vs. 

It  Jamys  Wytty  doys  owe  to 
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[Fo.  2.] 

Emanuel], 

This  is  the  Accompte  of  me  thomas  poole  Churcho  Maister  of 
the  p'ysshe  of  Saxulhie  of  All  my  Eeceytes  ffor  too  yeares  affore 
the  dat  hereof  made  affore  the  p'ysshoners  the  x*^  daie  of  Januarij 
A°  do^  1551  and  Anno  quinto  R  E.  sexti  Ira  d'nicalis  c.  b. 
In  p'mis  for  Churche  Metell         ...  ...  ...  xiijs. 

It  of  Eychard  smythe  at  my  comyng  in  to  ye  office  iijs.  viijrZ. 

It  for  one  old  tabernacle  ...  ...  ...  ...  y'kI. 

It  for  Jesus  Chapell  ...  ...  ...  ...  vijs.  iiijd 

It  for  one  old  Coope  ...  ...  ...  ...  xvj<i. 

It  of  blake  for  Rent  of  the  Comen  howse  ...  ij^.  viijV?. 

It  of  Williii  Weyver  for  the  Rent  of  the  Come 

howse  due  at  Myghelmas  last  ...  ...  ...  xviijc?. 

Sm*  to^^^  xxx.s. 

Money  laied  ffarthe  by  me  thomas  poole  for  ij  yeares. 

In  pimis  for  ij  bell  Roopes            ...          ...          ...  xxd. 

It  to  a  Mason  to  mend  the  porche  and  Churche 

doore      ...         ...         ...          ...         ...          ...  iiij^. 

It  to  thomas  Wystowe  for  medyng  the  wyndowes 

and  the  leeddes  above  ...  ...         ...  ...  ijs.  viijd 

It  to  Alexand'^  fforman  for  mendyng  the  laddar  y* 

goeth  up  to  the  bells xviijd 

It  to  Alexandr  pereson  for  ij  trestulls      ...          ...  viijd 

It  to  thomas  mukecastle  for  gere  to  the  bells  and 

to  Churche  doore           ...          ...          ...          ...  viijd 

It  in  Expens^  to  the  Visitacon  at  Scampton        . . .  yd. 

It  in  Expens^  to  y^  Visitacon  at  Scampton  ij  tymes  xvd. 
It  at  l!^etlam  at  bysshops  visitacon  for  making  o^ 

bill         iiijid. 

It  at  Netlam  at  the  Archdeacon  visitacon            . . .  vjd 

It  to  Wystowe  for  mendyng  the  glass  wyndowes...  xijd 

It  ij  lockes  for  ye  poore  manys  Chest      ...          ...  viijd 

It  for  makyng  a  pulpit  in  the  Churche    ...          ...  ijs. 

It  to  Jamys  abraam  for  the  Artycles        ...          ...  vjt?. 

It  for  the  Rep'atyon  of  the  Comen  howse           ...  ijs. 

It  in  Allowance  at  the  fall  of  the  money             ...  iij^.  vjc?. 

Sm^  to^^^  xxiijs.  m]d. 

Sic  Remanet  eccl'ie  compot'  sui  vjs.  viijd 

[Fo.  3.] 

This  is  the  Accompt  of  me  thomas  smythe  Churchem^'  of  the 
p'ysshe  of  Saxulbie  of  All  my  Receytes  and  laynges  furthe  for  ij 
yeares  affore  the  dat  hereof  made  affore  the  p'ysshners  the  x*^  daie 
of  Januarij  A^  Do^  1551  and  A^  quinto  R.  E.  6  Ira  d'nicalis  C. 
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Money  Receyved. 

In  p'mis  of  James  abraam  at  my  fyrst  entryng  . . .  iijs.  viiijcf . 

It  for  Churche  metell        ...          ...          ...          ...  xiijs. 

It  of  Wystaw  for  the  sepulcre  Candlestycke       ...  iJ5.  m]d. 

It  of  Antony  Weston  for  tabernacles  in  the  Churche  viij(7. 

It  of  blake  for  Rent  of  the  Comen  howse            ...  ijs.  viiijc/. 

Sm*  to^i^  xxix5.  viijd 

Money  laied  furthe. 

In  p'mis  for  a  p'aphrase  of  the  gosspells  ...          ...  vj*'. 

It  for  burd  of  a  mason  when  he  whas  t'nyng  y^ 

spootes  and  mendyng  the  porche          ...          ...  iiijc?. 

It  to  y^  ffiresmyth  for  boltes  and  nales  to  the  belles 

and  for  mendyng  the  Churche  doore  locke  and 

one  band  of  the  belle  howse  door         ...          ...  xxijc?. 

It  to  Wystowe  for  mendyng  the  glasse  wyndowes  xijd. 
It  in  expens^  when  I  caryed  the  Churche  bookes 

to  lincolln          ...         ...         ...          ...         ...  iiijd 

It  for  the  lockes  of  y^  Comen  chest         ...         ...  jcZ. 

It  for  whitelether  for  y^  belles  bawlldrykes         . . .  ijc^. 

It  on  hundred  of  nales  to  the  porche       ...          ...  ijd. 

It  at  Scampton  for  iij  vysitacoiis              ...          ...  xxd. 

It  at  J^etlam  for  ij  visitacons        ...          ...          ...  viijc?. 

It  in  Rep'acons  of  the  Come  house           ...         ...  ijs. 

It  for  nales  to  y^  Comen  house    ...          ...         ...  iijd. 

It  for  swape           ...         ...         ...          ...          ...  ij^. 

It  allowance  at  the  fall  of  the  money       iijs.  vjd 

Sm^  to^i*^  xxJ5.  xd. 

Sic  compot'  sui  eccl'ie  remanet  vijs.  xd. 

Et  quietus  est. 

Dettes  owyng  at  our  Count  makyng. 

In  p'mis  of  thomas  lille  for  ij  vestimetes...          ...  xijs. 

It  of  Antony  Weston  for  our  old  Cliest  ...          ...  xxc^. 

It  Rob't  scoffeld  for  hys  mothejs  beqweyth  to  the 

poore  mans  boxe            ...          ...          ...          ...  xijd. 

It  Alis  smythe  wedowe  for  layng  hur  husband  in 

the  Churche         ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  iiJ5.  iiij^f . 

(Saxelbie  July  the  3,  1671  wee  whose  names  are  vndere 
writen  have  put  one  childe  vnto  John  Millner  to  be  one  yeare 
at  five  shillings  in  the  month. 


John  barker  churchwarden 
Robart  Gray.     Andrew  Adison 


} 
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[Fo.  1 7^  misplaced.] 

Metall  sold  A^  vj**'  R.  E.  vj*^  by  Rye'  Cannyet  and  henry  YngaSl  to 
lyones  ye  pewterer  in  lincolln. 

In  p'mis  ij  great  Candlestyckes  x  lytle  candlestyckes 
ij  hand  belles  and  iij  litle  belles  coteynyng  in 
weight  V  sko re  vijZi.  p'c'  ...  ...  ...    jxxxviijs.  viijc?. 

It  ij  laten  bassens  ixU.  p'c'  ...  ...  ...    I 

It  one  holy  wat'^  stocke  xvjU.  p'c'  ' 

I        Money  yt  ys  Owyng  to  the  churche  off  Saxulbye 

By  these  p'sons  wose  namys  here  ffolow  for  the  dettes 

Off  Rye'  Robyson  latlye  dyseased. . .  viJ6'.  '\]d. 

Crossed  out.  \  ffyrst  the  vycar      ...  ...  ...  viJ6\  jjci. 

It  Alesad' pereso    ...  ...  ...  ijs.  iiijd 

It  Klegge ^ ij5. 

Sni'^  xJ6.  V}d. 

[Fo.  4.] 

Emanuel]. 

This  is  the  Accompt  of  me  Ry  chard  Cannyet  of  Ynglebie  on'  of 
the  Churche  M^'^  of  the  p'ysshe  of  Saxulbie  of  All  my  Receytes  and 
laynges  ffurthe  for  one  hoole  year  affore  the  dat  hereof  made  affor 
Willm  Smythe  vycar  and  the  p'ysshoners  the  viijth  dale  of  January 
Anno  doi  15.5.2<^  and  A^  vj^o  R.  E.  vj^^  Ira  d'nicalis  A. 

Receytes. 

It  of  Jamys  abraam  for  a  vayle  clothe  p'c  ...  ii^s. 

It  for  vii]7^'.  of  old  waxe  ...         ...         ...         ...  ijs.  iiijc?. 

Sm^  to^^s  vjs.  iiijV?. 

Money  laied  furthe. 

In  p^mis  in  expens^  at  lincolln  when  the  leed  whas 

cast         ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  xiyl. 

It  for  one  busshell  of  vnsleete  lyme  to  whasshe 

y®  churche         ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  \v]d. 

It  for  A  bell  Roope  ...  ...  ...  ...  xijd. 

It  for  iij  hundred  and  di'  of  vjd  iiijti.  and  iijc?. 

nales  for  y^  masons  and  plumers  ...  ...  xiijr?. 

It  in  expens^  at  netlam  at  y^  bysshopes  visitation  xijd 

It  in  expens^  when  I  appered  affor  the  Comyssion's 

at  lincolln  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  yd. 

Sm^  toiis  v^\  xfZ. 

Sic  compot'  sui  Eccl'ie  Remanet  vjd 

Et  q^etus  est. 
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[Fo.  5.] 

This  is  the  Compt  of  me  Henry  Yngall  one  of  the  Church 
Maisters  of  the  p  yssh  churche  of  Saxulbie  of  All  my  Receytes 
and  laynges  ffurthe  for  one  hoole  yeare  affor  the  dat  herof  made  afFor 
Willm  Smythe  vyca^  and  the  p'ysshoners  the  viijth  daie  of  January 
Anno  doi  15.5.2  and  A^  vj^^  R.  E.  6.  Ira  d'nicalis  A. 

Receytes. 

In  p^mis  of  thomas  poole  my  p'decessour             ...  vjs.  viiJ6^. 

It  of  Antony  "Weston  for  a  old  Chest       xxd. 

It  of  thomas  smythe          vijs.  xd. 

It  of  lyones  y^  peuterer  of  lincolln  for  c'ten  metall  xxxviijs.  viijc?. 
It  of  thomas  lille  for  Willm  smyth  and  his  wyf 

lying  in  the  Churche vJ5.  viijd 

It  of  thomas  lille  for  ij  vestymetes  p'c     xiJ5. 

It  of  Willm  Wyllson  weyffer  for  y^  Comen  howse 

due  at  mighelmas           ...          ...          ...          ...  ijs.  xd. 

It  of  Rye' Cannyett          ...          ... vjd 

Sm^  to^^^  iiij  U.  xvjs.  xd. 

Money  laied  fFurth. 

In  p^mis  for  on  qwyre  of  papur  to  make  this  booke  mjd. 

It  for  whitelether  . . .  _        iiijW. 

It  for  Wystow  for  medyng  the  glasse  wyndowes. . .  xjc?. 

It  for  iiij  quartos  of  lyme  and  one  busshell  p'c    ...  xj-s-.  vjd. 

It  for  mendyng  of  the  bell  weeles  xd. 

It  for  castyng  of  xxiij  stone  of  old  leede  and  for 

iij  stone  of  newe  leede  .. .  ...  ...  ...  xij^\ 

It  to  Kechen  of  lincolln  for  mendyng  y^  northsyde 

of  the  church  and  other  ffaultes  about  the  Churche  xlvs. 

It  to  John  enley  of  lincolln  plumer  for  takeing  vp 

of  ij  goitters  on  ye  north  qwere  and  laying  them 

agayn    and   mendyng   other   faultes   about    y^ 

churche xs.  iiijd 

It  ffyching  of  Claye  to  y^  gutters ij^. 

It  in  expens^  vpon  liones  of  lincolln  here  and  at 

lincolln injd. 

It  for  mendyng  ye  locke  of  ye  ynner  dore  of  ye 

Belefere  and  makyng  A  new  keye  to  it  ...  ijs. 

It  for  nales  to  y®  belles  weles       ...  ...  ...  m]d. 

It  to  Wystowe  for  hys  wages  one  q^f^     ...  ...  iiijf/. 

It  for  ffychyng  of  iiij  q^f^s  di'  of  lyme  from  lyncoUn  xx^^. 

It  for  ij  loodes  of  sande    ... 

It  to  Wstowe  for  hys  wages  one  q^t^        ...  .....  iiijc^. 
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[Fo.  6.] 
It  at  M'kett  Rasyn  ij  tymes         , . .  ...  ...  xvjc?. 

It  at  netlam  at  the  bysshops  visitation    ...  ...  iiiid. 

It  for  ye  makyng  of  A  siirples  to  ye  vicar  . . .  y^d. 

It  to  thomas  Wystow  for  ij  q'^turs  wages  for  y® 

Churche...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  viijc^. 

Sm^  to^^^  iii]7/.  iiiJ5.  iijd. 

Sic  p'ochiani  debent  Jconomo  viJ5.  yd. 

Sic  q^tus  est. 

Dettes  owyng  to  ye  Chiirche. 
In  p'mis  of  Willfn  Johnson  for  layng  his  wyf  in  y® 

Churche iij.5.  iiijd 

It  of  Moy'  p'ston  to  y®  pore  mens  boxe  by  hnr 

husband  will      ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  xxd. 

Dettes  y*  the  Churche  owethe. 

In  p'mis  to  ye®  vicar  for  a  psalter  booke  ...         ...  ij^. 

It  to  him  for  a  Coope        ...  ...  ...  ...  xvjd 

It  to  to  him  for  a  s'ves  booke       ...  ...  ...  iiiJ6\ 

Thys  is  the  Accompttes  of  me  Rychard  Eaynthorpe  one  of  the 
Churche  maisf^s  of  the  p'ysshe  Churche  of  Saxilbie  of  All  my 
Eeceytes  and  laynges  fFurthe  for  one  hole  year  affor  the  dat  herof 
made  affor  Willm  smyth  vicar  and  the  p'ysshon's  ther  the  xiiijth 
dale  of  January  Anno  Do^  1.5.5.4:^  littera  D'nicalis  G. 

Eeceytes. 

In  p^mis  of  Thomas  lille  and  Jamys  abraam  for 

Churche  gere     ...  viiJ6\  viijd 

Sm*  viiJ5.  Yiijd. 

Money  laied  ffurth. 

In  pimis  to  Henry  Yngall...  ...  ...  ...  vij*\  xc/. 

It  to  Wystowe  for  ij  q^t's  wages  ...  ...  ...  viijJ. 

It  at  netlam  at  the  visitacon  for  our  ij  dyners     . . .  iii^d. 

Sm^  viiJ5.  Yd. 

Sic  debeo  iijd 

Et  sic  quietus  est. 

[Fo.  7.] 
This  is  the  Accomptes  of  me  Willnii  poole  one  of  the  Churche 
maist^s  of  the  p'ysshe  Churche  of  Saxilbie  of  all  my  Eeceytes  and 
laynges  ffurth  for  one  hoole  year  affor  ye  dat  herof  made  affore  ye 
vicar  and  the  p'ysshoners  ther  ye  xiiij  dale  of  Januarij  Anno 
Dominj  1.5.5.4^  Ira  D'nicalis  G. 
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11J6', 


Money  Eeceyued  by  me  Willm  poole. 

In  p'mis  of  multon  Wedow  xs.  in  p't  of  xxs.  w^^ 

hur  husband  gaue  to  ye  pore  mans  boxe 
It  of  Willm  Wyllson  for  ye  Comen  howse 

It  gathered  in  ye  Churche  

Sm^  xvij.s.  ob. 

Money  laied  ffurth  by  me  Willrii  poole. 

In  pimis  at  spytle  when  we  caryed  ye  Churche 

gere  thed^ 
It  to  old  sharpe  for  mendyng  ye  belles    ... 
It  for  gresse  and  nales 
It  to  Wystow  for  one  q'rt^  wages 
It  for  h'ehcle  to  make  a  gyrdle  and  tapes  for  ye 

amysis    ... 

It  lor  a  bell  Eoope  

It  to  ye  swynnard 

It  to  thomas  gray  to  helpe  set  ye  alter    . . . 

It  to  Eob't  bryd  and  s'vaunt  for  settyng  vp  ye 

aulter  iij  dayes  le  dale  xiujd 

It  to  ffyche  Clay  to  ye  same  aulter 

It  for  makyng  iij  lynkes  to  ye  sensers     > . . 

It  for  frankinsens 

It  to  ye  netter  for  makyng  Cleane  ye  leedes  ou'  ye 

Church  ... 
It  to  ffrithes  wyf  in  almes  ... 

Sm^  xiijs. 
Sic  debeo  iiiJ5.  ob. 
Et  sic  quietus  est. 

Thys  is  the  Accomptes  of  me  Rychard  Kobynson  one  of  the 
Churche  maist'^s  of  the  p'ysshe  Churche  of  saxilbie  of  All  my 
Receytes  and  laynges  ffurthe  for  one  hoole  year  affor  ye  dat  hereof 
made  affor  ye  vycar  and  the  p'ysshoners  ther  ye  [  hlanJc  ]  daie  of 
Januarij  Anno  Dominj  15.5.5  Ira  D'nicalis  ff. 

Money  Eeceyued  by  me  Ey chard  Eobynson. 

In  p^is  of  Willm  poole iiijs. 

It  of  Eychard  Eaynthorp              ii^d. 

Itm  for  a  brokyn  chalys xlvs.  ixd.  ob. 

Itm  for  newyers  nyght      ...          ...          ...          ...  iiijs.  ijd 

Itm  resaivyd  of  plow  day..,          > iijV.  vjc?. 

on' payed  xijs.  iij c?. 


X8. 

vs. 
iJ6".  ob. 


vijs.  ob. 

iijs.  viiijtZ. 

ijs. 

iiij6'. 


ijd 
xd. 
ij5. 
jd. 

.  vjd 
ijd 

xij<i. 
ob. 

3d. 
iiijd 


Itm  for  too  bookes 
Itm  to  bray 


Money  laied  furthe. 


VJ5. 

xi^d. 
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Itm  to  West          ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  xxd, 

Itm  to  the  vesetasyons      ...          ...          ...          ...  xxd, 

Itm  to  antene  Weston  for  the  table         ...          ...  ijs.  iij^. 

Itm  at  nuwarke  for  my  chargys     ..          ...          ...  iiij5. 

Itm  to  sharp  for  the  belles  mendyng        ...          ...  iiijs. 

Itm  to  the  pypur  . . .          ...          ...          ...          ...  vJ6^. 

Itm  for  the  pyex xxd. 

Itm  for  the  cope    ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  V6'. 

Itm  for  the  holy  water  fatt            ...          ...          ...  ys. 

Itm  for  the  westment        ...          ...          ...          ...  iijs.  iiij^Z. 

Itm  for  a  gyrdyll  ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  ij<i. 

Itm  for  ij  bellstrynges       ...          ...          ...          ...  xviijt^. 

Itm  a  pond  a  sope             ...          ...          ..           ...  ijd.  oh. 

Itm  lor  the  rode    ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  iijs.  iiijV. 

Itm  for  fechyng  the  same...          ...          ...          ...  ijc?. 

Itm  for  the  presseshon  at  lyncon...          ...          ...  ixd. 

Itm  for  mendyng  the  creyt  we  tare          ...          ...  iijd. 

Itm  to  Willyam  gyllbard  for  hyngyng  the  sakarment  iiijd. 

Itm  for  the  b'lles  of  reysynge       ...          ...          ...  vjc?. 

[Fo.  8.] 

Jesu  Jhu. 

Thys  ys  the  Accepts  Off  the  cherche  mayst's  of  Saxulbye  wose 
namys  folowe  y*  ys  Thomas  storre  and  Jamys  Conye  for  on  hole 
yeare  off  All  the  Receytes  and  layng  furthe  made  Afor  the  vicar 
and  the  paryshners  there  the  xj  daye  of  Januarij  A<^  do^  1557  Ira 
d'nicalis  C. 

Money  Rec'  off  me  Thomas  Storre. 

ffrst  for  Rome  pens            ...          ...          ...          ...  xiiiji?.  Yd. 

It  off  the  wyffe  off  Henry e  (?)  InguU      xijd. 

It  for  the  gyldes xxxvj^.  ixd 

It  off  Humfrey  walker      ...         ...         ...         ...  viijd 

It  off  Willin  Weyu'           iJ5.  vjd. 

It  on  newyeares  nyght      ...          ...          ...          ...  iij5. 

It  on  plow  daye iijs.  ixd 

S'^a  iij7?.  ij5.  ijd. 

Mdney  wyche  the  gayd  Thomas  storre  hathe  layd  fourthe. 

fyrst  layd  forthe  of  the  Rome  pense        ...         ...  ij^.  iijd. 

It  for  mendyng  off  the  bellstrynges          ...          ...  xxij'i. 

It  f or  nales              ..          ...          ...          ...          ...  iiijd 

It  for  p'cession  at  ly'coln  . . .         ...          ...         ...  xxd. 

It  for  ij  bowdrykes  for  the  belles             iiiJ6<?. 

It  ij  candullstykes  for  ye  church vs. 

It  for  iij  visitations           ...         ...         ...         ...  xjd  ob. 
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It  for  y^  Eoodemari  and  John  and  Saynt  botulphe 

It  to  Wystow  wyffe 

It  to  tliomas  Wystow 

It  to  Wyllm  howson 

It  to  george  mucastell 

It  for  byeing  of  tlie  surples 

It  for  swope 

Sma  ii]7^.  xiiijd  ob. 

and  so  here  J  discharge  my  selfife  and  am  clere  w^  thys  backe  and 
the  Eest  y^  ys  on  my  Accont  commyth  to  x]d.  ob.  wyche  I  delyu'  to 
my  successores  At  y^  present  tyme. 

Money  wyche  Jamys  Conye  hathe  Eeceyued. 


xxxs. 

vJ6\  ijd. 

ijs. 

xijd 


fyrst  for  holye  bred  pence ... 

. 

iiijs.  iiiJ6^. 

laynges 

furthe. 

fyrst  for  visitations 

xvd. 

It  for  the  yearse  for  y®  sepulcre    . . 

ijs.  Yjd. 

It  for  the  p'cession  at  lycoln 

. 

viijd 

It  to  Ryc'son 

iiijd 

It  for  swope 

ijU 

It  a  payre  of  clapp's 

iiijd. 

Srna  vs 

n       jT         /-NT             T          :t 

.  iijd. 

1 

1J« 

V.S'. 

vjs. 


XV5. 

lis. 

xxd. 

Y^d. 
iiijd. 
viijiZ. 


So  the  Churche  doys  owe  me  xid 

The  Accownt  Off  Rye'  Smythe  on  off  the  churche  maysters  made 
Affor  the  parysshoners  off  Saxulbye  the  21  daye  off  ffebruary  1556 
wyche  Accownt  should  haue   bene  made  at   newers  daye  in  the 
yeare  off  o^  lord  1555. 

Receytes. 
ffyrst  Rec' for  Rome  pens... 
It  for  buryeiug  John  Hollades  chyld 
It  Rec^  off  Rye'  RobynsS. . . 
It  Rec'  off  wylliii  Weyu'  ...  ...  ... 

It  Rec'  that  was  gathered  in  the  churche 
It  Rec'  on  newyers  eve  and  on  the  plow  daye 
Sma  xxxiijs.  i^d. 

laynges  furthe. 

fyrst  for  a  coape    ...          ...          ...  ...  ...  iiij^\ 

It  to  thomas  Wystow        ...          ...  ...  ...  xijd. 

It  at  the  visytations  at  nettla       ...  ...  ...  iiijd. 

It.  for  a  lyne  and  alffe  a  li  of  swope  ...  ...                 ii^d.  ob. 

It  to  y*^  med jge  off  the  belles       ...  ...  ...  \s. 

It  for  drynke         ...          ...           ..  ...  ...  Hid. 

It  to  sharpe  for  wyrke       ...          ...  ...  ...  i^s. 

It  for  a  pese  of  wodde       ...          ...  ...  ...  xijd. 

It  for  nayles           ...          ...          ...  . .  ...  ijd. 

It  for  sope...           ..          ...          ...  ...  ...  ]d. 
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[Fo.  9.] 

It  layd  furthe  of  Eome  pese         ixs.  iijci. 

It  payd  to  Howso...  ...  ...  ...  ...  XYJd. 

It  to  Wystow  wyffe  ...  ...  ...  ...  viij.9.  iiij^. 

Sma  xxxiijs,  ob. 
At  thys  accownt  Eye'  Smythe  is  in  dett  to  the  chyrche  jVZ.  ob. 

[Fo.  17b  misplaced.'] 

A  Booke  Off  the  Auermets  Off  the  Church  Off  Saxulbye  wryt'  the 
vijth  daye  off  nouebre  1559. 

defaced  and  burnt]  fyrst  ij  masse  Bookes. 

defaced]  It  A  grayle  and  A  portvse. 

defaced]  It  ij  p'cessioners  A  manuell. 
It  a  blewe  coape  and  ij  old  coapes. 
It  a  vestmet  of  yebw  damask. 

A  stoale  off  ye  same  and  the  crosse  off  blewe  velvett. 
[defaced]  It  A  vestmet  off  blew  saty  w*  a  stole  of  black  velvett. 
It  A  deaco  off  the  same. 
It  A  wyte  vestmet  ij  corporas  w*  y®  casys. 
It  iij  Albys  ij  Amyses  iij  shetes. 
It  A  font  cloathe. 
It  viij  alt'  cloathys  vj  towelles. 
It  A  hangyng  for  the  Alt'  of  blew  saty. 
It  the  cannopye. 
It  A  hand  bell. 

[clef ad]  It  A  crosse  and  A  staffe  for  y^  same. 
[defac]  It  the  sensors  off  brasse. 
It  A  holye  water  ffatte. 
\defac']  It  ij  cruettes  A  paxe.  [defac'] 
[defac]  It  the  holye  bread  maude. 

[Fo.  9  continued^] 

Thys  ys  the  Accownt  of  Eogg'  Smythe  one  of  the  chnrche 
maysters  Of  the  parysshe  churche  of  Saxulbye  of  all  my  Eeceytes 
and  laynges  ffurthe  for  one  hole  yeare  affor  the  date  hereoff  made 
affor  Edward  Smythe  vicar  and  the  parysshoners  there  the  xxiiijth 
daye  of  Marche  a^  doi  1565  littera  d'nicalis  ff. 

Eeceytes. 
ffyrst  off  Jamys  Habras  wyffe  ffor  layng  her  hus- 
band in  churche  ...  ...  ...  .,.  iiJ5.  iiij(/. 

It  Eec'  at  my  entre  off  Thomas  Pole   ...  ...  xvjt^. 

It  Eec'  ffor  meat  off  thomas  Habra  for  the  last 

yeare  1564         ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  iiij^^. 

It  Eec'  off  Wyllm  Wyllso  for  meat         iiijo?. 

It  Eec'  on  the  plow  daye  at  nyght  ...  ...  vij,s\  iiijt/. 

Sma  xijs.  viijt/. 
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layngB  ffurthe, 

ffyr'  ffor  clothe  to  amed  the  surples 
It  for  swoope 
It  ffor  wyne  at  east' 
It  the  visitacion  at  the  spyttyll    . . . 
It  ffor  swope  at  easf^ 
It  ffor  wyne  at  sudrye  tymys 
It  at  netla  visitacio 
It  ffor  swope 

It  ffor  assjtyg  to  lycolln   ... 
It  ffor  a  bottyll  ffyllyg  of  wyne    ... 
It  ffor  breade 

It  ffor  the  visitacio  at  netla 
It  to  y^  young  me  on  the  plow  daye  at  nyght 
It  delyu'ed  to  Wyllni  marbulles  ... 
It  to  crystopher  smythe  for  medyg  ahowt  y*^  belles 

Siiia  ixs,  xd. 

Rec'  off  Rogg'  smythe  for  y*  he  hathe  Rec'  more 
then  his  laynges  furthe  co  to    .., 
The  layng  ffurthe  of  John  Marbulles  beyng  the 
m't'  the  same  yere  1565. 
flyrst  ffor  wyne      ... 
It  ffor  breade 

It  ffor  wyne  agaynst  east^... 
It  for  a  li  of  swope  agayst  east^'    . . . 
It  ffor  a  surples  medyg     ... 
It  in  expeoes  at  y^  visitacio  at  spytyll 
It  ffor  a  bell  btayng 
It  ffor  wyne  syns  easf^ 
It  at  the  visitacio  at  netla... 
It  ffor  swope  agayst  c'stymas 
It  ffor  naylys 
It  ffor  wyne 

It  payed  ffor  somonyg  to  lycoln   , . . 
It  ffor  wyne 
It  ffor  the  visitacion  at  Netla 

Siiia  viiJ5.  ixd. 

[Fo.  10.] 
Receytes  of  John  Marbules. 
ffyrst  Rec'  ffor  meat 
It  on  the  plow  daye  at  nyght 
It  ffor  meat 

It  Rec'  off  Rogg'  Smythe 

Siiia  viij^'.  ijr/. 

So  I  must  haue  Yjd. 

Sic  q^etus  est. 


iiijc^. 

Y]d, 

xijd. 
Hid, 

Yd. 
Yii^d. 

ijd 
iiij6^. 
iiijc?. 

ob. 

xiiijd. 

xi]d. 

ij5. 
xvjrZ. 


ijs.  xd. 
Other  Churche 


Yd. 
ijV. 

XYJd. 

iijfZ. 
ij^. 
ixd. 

XY^d. 

xxijt^. 

xiiijc?. 

i]d. 

jd. 

nijrf. 

iiij^. 

iiiid. 

Yi^d. 


1J5. 

11J5.  ijc/. 

xijd. 

ij5. 
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Note  that  Mr.  Thomas  Peake  and  Alexand^  Pereson  were  chosyn 
churche  wardens  the  xxiiijth  dale  of  Marche  1565. 

Eeceytes. 

Eec'  fyrst  of  Eobart  Hobma  for  layeing  his  wyffe 

in  ye  churche     .,.         ...  ...  iiJ5.  iiijc?. 

It  Eec'  off  Eogg'  Smythe  wyche  was  in  his  handes 

and  uppon  his  accompte  off  the  churche  war- 

dynshypp  ij,9.  v^. 

It  Eec'  off  th'executors  off  Thomas  Smythe  for  his 

lyeing  in  the   churche  iiJ5.   iiijd   and  for  the 

Eeparatios  off  the  churche  xxd.  and  for  the  pore 

manys  boxe  xxd  ...  ...  ...  ...  vJ5.  viijt/. 

Eec'  of  Alexad'  poreson  my  felow  churche  warde 

for  holye  breade  pence  and  other  Eeknynges  due 

for  Ao  1566       xs.  vd. 

Eec'  more  off  hym  for  the  lyke  Eeknynges  due 

Ao  1567  "...         ...  xjs.Yd. 

Some  of  Eeceytes  for  ij  yeares     ...         ...  ...        xxxiiijs.  iijo?. 

The  laynges  forthe  off  me  thomas  Peake  for  A°  1566  and  A°  1567 
Churche  Warden  off  Saxulbie. 

ffyrst  layd  owt  to  bownd  for  amedyg  the  batlyg 

off  the  churche .. .  ...  ...  ...  ...  xjs. 

It  towardes  the  pay  met  off  a  s'uys  booke  w^^  cost 

iiij5.  iiijc^.  xijrf. 

It  to  John  tompso  for  layng  down  the  graue  stonys 

in  the  my  die  He  ...  ...  ...  ...  iiijc?. 

It  for  A  pottyll  off  wyne  to  the  churche  in  the  v*^ 

weke  off  lent      ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  y'ujd. 

It  for  breade  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ^d. 

It  for  wyne  agayst  easf^    ...  ...  ...  ...  xijc?. 

It  for  wrytyg  off  the  verdyct  at  the  bysshoppes 

visitation  at  lycolln  in  June     ...         ...         ...  ij^^. 

It  for  brede  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  jd. 

It  for  wyne  on  Wytso  mudaye    ...  ...  ...  iijd. 

It  for  ij  bokes  at  the  bysshoppes  visitacio  . . .  xijd. 

It  for  the  charges  of  the  churchewardens  and  ij 

townys  men        ..  ...  ...  ...  ...  vjrf. 

It  for  wyne  and  bread  the  xxjth  ol  Julie...  ...  iijd. 

It  to  Alex^  pereso  w^^  he  layd  owt  at  lyncoln  wen 

he    delyu'ed   the   Inventorie   off    the   sup'stic' 

ornamets  w^^  was  the  xixth  of  Septebre  1566...  xxd. 

It  for  his  charges  then      ...  ...  ...  ...  injd. 

It  for   his  charges  at  netla  the  xxviijth  daie  of 

Septeb'^  1566  the  Archedeacos  Yisitac'  ...  ijd. 
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It  for  his  verdyct  entryg  ...          ...          ...          ...  m]d. 

It  for  his  Invetorie  exibit'  then  off  c'stnjgs  W. 

and  B.    ...          ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  iu}d. 

It  for  one  lyne  for  the  clocke       ...         ...         ...  viijd 

[Fo.  11.] 

It  for  wyne  the  xxvijth  off  Septebre  1566  ...  ijd. 

It  for  an  other  lyne  for  the  clocke  ...  ...  vjd 

It  for  wyne  the  vjth  off  decebre  ...  ...  ...  ijd. 

It  to  the  paryt'  for  A  citacio  Agaynst  Jamys  Wytto  viijt/. 

It  to  Anne  off  the  vicarege  for  makyg  ij  Rochettes 

for  the  parysshe  clarke . . .  ...  ...  ...  \]d. 

It  to  John  Pole  w^^  he  And  others  spent  in  the 

visit' At  spy tty  11  ...  ...  ...  ...  xvjd. 

It  to  Alex'^  peresc  w^^  he  layed  owt  wen  he  And 

Robart  Medley  and  Adm  S  my  the  were  at  netla 

at  mychelmas  1567       ...         ...         ...         ...  xxd. 

It  for  wyne  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  iijcZ. 

It  paied  for  wyne  and  bread  at  east^  1567  ...  x\jd. 

It  for  wyne  and  bread  eu'  syns  tyll  this  dale  the 

xjth  of  Januar' 1567     ...         ...         ...         ...  viijd 

It  for  swope  to  washe  the  churche  clothys  these 

ij  yeares...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  iijd. 

It  for  greese  to  the  belles...         ...         ...         ...  jrf. 

It  for  nayles  occupied  in  the  steeple        ...  ...  ^d. 

It  paied  to  thomas  Wystowe  for  ij  yeres  medyg 

the  wyndows  endyd  at  plow  daie  1567  ...  ijs.  viij^. 

It  to  Xpofer  Atkyso  towardes  his  paynys  in  medyg 

the  clocke  xijd 

The  some  off  laynges  furthe  is  xxxs.  xd. 
So  there  doys  Eemayne  in  my  handes  at  this  present  iijs.  Yd. 
which  iijs.   yd.   1  have   delyu'ed   to  Robart  Hobma  and  Wyllm 
MarbuUs  churchewardens  then  for  y®  yeare  folowyng. 

Saxulby.     M^  that  Robert  Hobma  and  Wyllm  Marples  were 
elected  Church wardes  the  xxvth  daie  off  January  1567. 

Receytes. 
In  p'mis  they  Ree'  off  Thomas  Peake  and  Alexad' 

person  late  churchewardens  in  the  hole .  -  .  iiJ5.  yd. 

It  Rec'  off  the  como  close  money  off  the  vicar     . . .  xs. 

It  Rec'  off  Thomas  Pole  off  the  same  close  money  ys. 

It  Rec'  off  Habraham  wyffe  for  her  dortur  Jole 

lyeing  in  y^  Churche iij.9.  iiijd 

It  they  are  to  answere  bothe  for  y*  ys  due  to  y^ 

churche  for  ij  yeres  endyd  at  plowe  daie  last 

wyche  is  1569  and  for  the  holy  bread  for  the 

said  ij  yeres  w^^  amounts  to     ...  ...  ...  xxjs.  ijd. 

Siiia  off  the  Receytes  xlij&\  xjc?. 
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Whereoff  they  have  laid  owt  these  ij  yeres  as  ap- 

peres  by  theyre  seu'all  bylles    ...  ...  ...  xxviijs.  vjtZ. 

So  that  they  are  to  paie  to  the  parysshe  all  theyre 

dysbursjg  alowed  theym  xiiijs.  iiijc?. 

And  also  for  Northe  Ingleby  wyche  they  have 

Reed       ^j^^ 

WhereofF  is  paid  to  Alexad'  person  for  ij   yeres 

endyd  at   plow  daie  1569  for  majteynyg  the 

belles      ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  xs. 

It  to  hym  for  the  font  cou'yng  and  the    clocke 

hovvse  dore         ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  xijd. 

So  Remaynyth  to  y^  parysshe  iijs.  iiijc/.  wy^^  is  delyu'ed  the 
xixth  daye  off  february  1569  to  y®  next  churche  wardens  wyche  is 
Henrie  Holland  and  John  Simpson. 

[The  foUoioing  are  Extracts  only.] 

Anno  domini  1624. 

Receiued  by  the  Church  wardens  of  Saxlobie  the  xviij  day  of 
May  for  Mr.  A'thonye  monson  for  monye  out  of  the  Common  Close 
yearly  and  euery  yeare  for  S"^  Thomas  monson  tenantes  xs.  and  for 
his  owne  tenantes  out  of  north  Englebe  for  layes  to  the  Church  xs. 

Thomas  Lillie  Junior  Thomas  Leonard  Paid  to  Thomas  Lillie 
being  Constable  for  this  yeare  1629  the  some  of  xiijs.  ixd. 

It  Eemayninge  in  the  old  constables  hand  whiche  he  payd  to 
Mr.  Elodd  for  the  breache  of  penall  statutes  contrarye  to  neybourghes 
consents  xviij  c^. 

Constable  and  Churchwardens  for  this  yeare  1630. 
John  Poole  Constable. 
Thomas  Wistowe     )  r^-,       ■,         , 
Thomas  Leonarde,   j  Churchwardens. 

John  Medley     )  n     •, 
EapheShorte    |  f^^e^borrowes. 

Wnim  Rayner     )  ^  r     -1, 

Christopher  Hill  f  O^^^^eers  for  the  pore. 

1639. 

The  names  of  those  p'sons  Eecusants  that  were  excommunicated 
w*^  Inhibition  vpon  the  xvth  day  of  December  Anno  Domini  1639. 
Thomas  Sherman  de  ffiskerton. 


Joseph  ffisher      )  j    at  i.i.i 
William  Howe    J  ^e  Nettlam. 

Eichard  Warde  de  fhllingham. 
Catherine  Tomlinson  )    ,    ,,  ^. 

Marrie  Carre  j  ^^  Hanworth. 

Thomas  Sheffeild  gen.  de  Kettlethorpe. 
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William  ffisher 

Elizabeth  Nicholson 

George  Alburie 

Anne  Stapleton 

William  Maunders 

Thomas  Wistow 

George  Wistow 

Mary  Wistow 

Elizabeth  Booth 

John  Booth 

Thomas  Hopkinson 

Susana  Beech  de  Torkesay. 

Margaret  Eowston  de  Glentworth. 

??rf'«T" v'  \  de  Hacthome. 

Kichard  Stocks    ) 

George  Setwell  de  Torksay. 
Widow  Cheswicke  de  Upton. 

1642. 

Received  of  John  Blyth  August  the  vij*^  1642,  xxs.  due  to  y® 
Church  of  Saxilbie  out  of  the  CoiTion  Closse  yearlie  to  be  paid  by 
M^  Anthoine  Munson  or  the  ffarmers  of  the  sayd  Closse 

by  me     Michael  Scholer 

Churchwarden. 
1652. 

Joh  :  Booth  constable,  Andrew  Addison  and  John  Bird  Church- 
wardens ;  these  Churchwardens  lett  to  Thomas  Collins  a  house  at 
ffossdicke  side  belonging  to  the  Church  for  6s.  8d.  a  year  the  Rent 
to  run  out  in  setting  of  repair.  The  sayd  Thomas  Collins  hath 
expended  ip  repaires  2:18:0. 

1665. 

Thes  are  to  Certifie  whome  it  may  concerne  that  the  dwelling 
howse  of  Robert  Deane  of  North  Inellby  in  parish  of  Saxelbie 
hath  formerly  bene  charged  with  fine  chemnes  where  of  toow  weare 
Like  to  ffalle  and  are  by  the  said  Robert  Deane  taken  downe. 

1746. 
[A  List  of  25  inhabitants  is  given.] 

[The  Book  comes  down  to  1790,  altogether  35  folios,  but  the 
later  entries  are  simply  appointments  of  churchwardens,  constables, 
&c.] 
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AECH^OLOGICAL    NOTES. 

Discovery  of  an  Ancient  Spur. 

AVERY  ancient  spur,  dating  from  before  the  commencement 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  has  lately  been  found  on  Easton 
Heath,  near  Wansford,  in  Northamptonshire,  and  has  been  thus 
described  by  the  Bishop  of  Nottingham  ; — 

The  spur  is  of  iron,  in  a  very  corroded  state,  but  still  having 
patches  of  gilding  on  its  surface,  with  which  it  was  once  doubtless 
entirely  covered.  Before  and  after  the  Conquest  the  arming  of 
spurs  consisted  simply  of  a  short,  straight  or  curved  spike  like  the 
point  of  a  goad,  having  iron  or  steel  arms,  and  straps  wherewith  to 
fasten  them  on  to  the  heels  of  their  wearers.  Such  spurs  continued 
to  be  worn  until  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  or  modifications 
of  them,  viz.,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  ball  at  the  base  of  the 
spike,  the  substitution  of  a  miniature  spear-headed  spike  for  the 
simpler  formed  one,  and  occasionally  one  with  a  somewhat  similar 
head,  but  with  a  shank  about  three  inches  long,  precisely  like  the 
specimen  fonnd  on  Easton  Heath,  and  another  in  a  more  perfect 
state  having  its  ends  complete  and  perforated  for  the  reception  of 
its  straps,  found  in  the  churchyard  of  Chesterford,  Cambridgeshire, 
some  years  ago. 

The  rowel  spur  had,  however,  been  invented  in  this  century,  as 
proved  by  its  representation  on  the  Boteler  effigy  at  St.  Bride's, 
Glamorganshire,  and  on  the  first  Great  Seal  of  Henry  III.,  but  it 
is  remarkable  that  on  his  second  Great  Seal  that  King  is  represented 
as  wearing  the  old  fashioned  ball  and  spike  spurs,  and  Edward  I. 
actually  adopted  that  still  earlier  form  of  spur — the  simple  spike — 
according  to  the  evidence  of  his  Great  Seal.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  however,  all  varieties  of  the  spike  spur 
were  discontinued ;  the  rowel  spur  then  was  universally  adopted, 
and  so  remains  to  the  present  time. 
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RocJie  Abbey,  Yorhsfdre.  Further  Report  on  the  Excavations  there. 
Plan  and  Illustrations. — By  F.  E.  Fairbank,  M.D.,  F.S.A., 
Loc.  Sec.  for  Doncaster. 

IN  the  number  of  this  Journal  for  1885,  I  gave  a  description  of 
the  excavations  which  have  taken  place  in  recent  years  among 
the  ruins  of  Eoche  Abbey  so  far  as  they  had  then  proceeded.  Since 
that  date  the  noble  owner,  the  Earl  of  Scarbrough,  has  had  the  nave 
of  the  church  further  excavated,  so  that  now  the  whole  church  is 
cleared  with  the  exception  of  two  portions  of  the  nave  which  are 
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occupied  by  two  fine  wych  elms.  The  portion  of  the  church  described 
in  my  former  paper  was  that  lying  east  of  the  west  screen  of  the 
pulpitum,  which  crosses  the  structural  nave  at  the  third  bay  from 
the  central  tower. 

The  arrangement  of  the  nave  west  of  this  screen  is  not  what  is 
considered  usual  in  Cistercian  Monastic  Churches.  The  style  of 
building  is  uniform  and  the  original  plan  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  departed  from.  The  pillars  are,  so  far  as  they  remain,  un- 
m\itilated  by  abutments  of  screens,  and  no  masonry  has  been  bonded 
into  them.  Therefore  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  there  were  not 
here  the  usual  sub-divisions  of  which  indications  have  been  found 
elsewhere,  as  at  Fountains,  Jervaulx,  Kirkstall^  Tintern,  and  other 
Monasteries.  It  appears  that  in  some  of  the  churches,  and  probably 
in  all  of  them  where  this  separation  of  the  nave  from  the  aisles  is 
found  to  have  existed,  the  stalls  of  the  Conversi  were  in  the  nave. 
The  Chronicle  of  Meaux  (Melsa)  leaves  no  doubt  that  it  was  so 
there.  But  at  Eoche,  as  I  have  said,  there  is  no  indication  of  this 
arrangement.  Also  there  is  no  indication  of  any  screen  having 
existed  west  of  the  pulpitum.  The  whole  of  the  nave  west  of  the 
pulpitum  is  paved  with  square  blocks  of  stone  of  unequal  size,  and 
in  places  it  is  much  depressed,  apparently  by  the  fall  of  the  super- 
structures. The  whole  of  the  church  east  of  the  pulpitum  appears 
to  have  been  paved  with  tiles,  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
fragments,  have  entirely  disappeared.  The  fragments  that  remain 
are  quite  plain  with  a  yellow  glaze.  The  north  aisle  of  the  nave 
was  cut  off  from  the  choir  aisle  by  a  wooden  screen  with  a  doorway 
in  the  centre,  as  indicated  by  the  cutting  of  the  masonry.  From 
this,  and  from  the  absence  of  indications  of  there  having  been  any 
stalls  in  the  nave,  it  appears  probable  that  the  Conversi  were 
accommodated  in  the  north  transept,  and  that  they  passed  to  their 
places  there  through  this  screen  which  divided  the  north  aisle.  The 
south  aisle  at  the  corresponding  point  is  not  entirely  excavated. 

On  each  side  of  the  entrance  in  the  centre  of  the  pnlpitum  on 
its  western  side  is  a  platform  of  an  altar,  and  before  that  on  the 
northern  side  memorial  slabs  have  been  found  indicating  burials 
there.  The  slabs  there  found  are  two  in  number,  and  both  of  them 
are  to  members  of  the  family  of  Eilston,  and  are  nearly  contemporary. 
The  slab  lying  nearest  to  the  central  line  of  the  nave  is  7  feet  long, 
by  3  feet  4  inches  broad.  It  is  quite  plain,  with  an  inscription 
round  the  verge  as  follows  : — 

+  Orate .  pro  .  ate . me  {?Thomce)  i^ilston  .  genosi . 

qui .  Jic .  sepultoliiit .  "die .  penultimo  .  Sanitarti  .  anno  .  tint . 
m  .  cccc .  \xxxx .  b .  cut .  antmam  (sic) .  ppictet—  .  tieus  .  ^men. 

Unfortunately  the  christian  name  has  been  almost  entirely 
obliterated,  but  I  make  out  a  terminal  me,  which  I  take  to  be  part 
of  the  word  Thomae. 
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The  adjoining  slab  lying  on  the  northern  side  of  this  one  bears 
two  shields  in  the  centre,  one  above  the  other.  The  upper  one  bears 
a  saltire  for  Eilston,  and  the  lower  one  a  bend.  This  slab  is  8  feet 
long  by  3  feet  2  inches  broad,  and  bears  round  the  verge  the  following 
inscription : — 

+  ?gic .  tacet .  — l^tlistone* .  Qertero— .  Jgui .  iftflonasterii . 
ttmUttox .  qui .  obitt .  ix  .  t»ie .  ^ugusti .  anno  .  trni .  m .  cere . 
ix  .  biti .  cut .  ate . . eus  .  ^mcn. 

Most  unfortunately  the  christian  name  is  entirely  obliterated  on 
this  slab. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  local  family  of  Scrope  bore  a  bend  on 
their  shield. 

An  appeal  to  Dr.  Collins,  of  York,  who  is  so  indefatigably 
working  at  the  wills  there  preserved,  has  brought  me  the  disappoint- 
ing information  that  no  wills  of  the  Eilston,  or  Eillestone,  family 
there  proved,  identify  the  individuals  here  buried.  In  a  note  below 
I  give  some  mems.  which  connect  the  Eillestone  family  with  south 
Yorkshire,  but  they  are  very  scanty. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  pillar  adjacent  to  these  tombs  the 
surface  has  been  cut  away  to  make  room  for  a  matrix  of  a  small 
memorial  brass.  It  represented  a  kneeling  male  figure  with  his 
hands  raised  in  prayer.  There  was  a  semi-circular  label  over  his 
head,  and  a  quadrangular  plate  under  his  feet  for  an  inscription. 
There  is  nothing  to  indicate  who  it  commemorates. 

In  this  part  of  the  church  and  on  the  site  of  the  altar  on  this — 
the  north — side  of  the  entrance  to  the  choir,  a  stone  was  found  of 
very  special  interest.  It  is  a  cube  nearly  9  inches  square.  On  one 
side  of  it,  which  was  covered  with  colour-wash,  it  was  noticed  that 
a  quadrangular  portion  had  been  removed  and  replaced.  On 
removing  this  inserted  portion,  a  small  capsule  of  lead,  formed  of  a 
piece  of  sheet  lead  rolled  up  and  pinched  at  the  ends,  was  found. 
It  is  2^  inches  long,  and  about  1  inch  across  in  its  broadest  part. 
Inside  this  capsule  were  found  two  small  fragments  of  bone,  and  two 
portions  of  a  link  of  chain  armour.  These,  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Earl  of  Scarbrough,  I  have  been  able  to  have  lithographed.  The  block 
of  stone  is  represented  ^  linear  of  the  actual  size,  and  the  capsule  and 
relics  are  represented  the  exact  size  of  the  originals.     There  is  no 

*  In  Whitaker's  Craven,  3rd  edit.,  p.  518,  there  is  a  pedigree  of  the  family,  ending  with 
Emma,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Helias  Rilstone,  aged  15  years,  in  32  Edw.  I.  (1303-4).  She 
marriad  Richard  Fauvel.  There  are  several  Rilston  wills  in  Test.  Ebor.  Sur.  Soc.  In  1363, 
19th  May,  Richard  Faunel  (Fauvel?)  was  instituted  to  the  Rectory  of  Thurnscoe,  in  South 
Yorkshire,  on  the  presentation  of  William  de  Rilston.  Except  for  this  turn  the  presentation 
•was  by  Vavasor.— Hunter's  South  Yorkshire,  ii.,  p.  156. 

The  name  of  Rilleston  occurs  in  connexion  with  lands  in  Wooley  (Wolley),  Askern, 
Sutton,  Misen,  Althorp,  &c.  In  1495  there  was  a  "Fine"  between  Peter  Bumsted,  Plaintiff, 
and  Thomas  Shirley,  Alice  his  wife,  and  William  Rilleston,  in  reference  to  a  rent  of  2l5.  in 
Hoton. 

The  Rilston  or  Rilleston  arms  were— Sable,  a  saltire  argent.— Glover.  The  same  name 
with  the  same  arms  occurs  also  in  Essex.— Papworth  and  Morant. 
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doubt  that  this  stone  formed  part  of  an  altar,  and  probably  it  was 
part  of  the  altar  which  stood  on  the  spot  where  it  was  found.  The 
cavity  cut  in  it  is  a  "  sepulcrum  "  for  sacred  relics  of  some  saint,  which 
it  was  customary  to  embed  in  each  altar  at  the  time  of  consecration, 
and  their  presence  was  a  proof  that  the  altar  containing  them  had 
been  consecrated.  Whose  relics  they  are  it  is  impossible  to  say 
with  certainty,  but  it  has  been  surmised  by  Mr.  St.  John  Hope 
that  they  are  relics  of  S.  Godric,  a  favourite  north  country  saint, 
who  began  life  as  a  knight,  and  turned  hermit.  It  was  customary 
in  the  early  church  to  bury  relics  of  saints  in  the  interior  of  the 
altar.  In  the  English  Church — Ecclesia  Anglicana — it  appears  to 
have  been  the  custom  to  embed  them  in  a  stone  forming  part  of  the 
front  of  the  altar,  in  the  centre  under  the  top  slab.  At  Jervaulx 
Abbey,  in  the  north  transept,  an  altar  almost  perfect  remains,  with 
a  stone  missing  from  the  spot  indicated,  just  such  a  one  as  this  at 
Eoche.  When  the  "  monuments  of  superstition "  and  the  altars 
were  destroyed  at  the  time  of  the  Eeformation,  these  "  Sepulcra  " 
would  be  specially  sought  for  and  destroyed,  and  it  is  probable  that 
very  few  indeed  now  remain.  It  is  remarkable  that  while  the  altar 
itself  was  destroyed,  this  "  Sepulcrum  "  should  be  left.  The  small 
stone  used  to  close  the  cavity,  or  "Sepulcrum,"  was  called  the 
"Sigillum  Altaris."  In  the  Church  of  Eome — the  "Ecclesia  Eomana" 
— the  custom  was,  and  still  is,  to  bed  the  relics  in  the  top  or  covering 
slab.  Their  presence  is  specially  referred  to  in  the  "  Canon  of  the 
Mass  "  as  follows  : — "  The  priest,  bowing  down  over  the  altar,  says — 
Oramus  Te  Domine  per  merita  Sanctorum  tuorum  quorum  reliquiae 
hie  sunt  et  omnium  Sanctorum,  ut  indulgere  digneris  omnia  peccata 
mea.  Amen."     Ducange  speaks  of  a  "  Sigillum  Altaris  "  as  follows  : 

"  Sigillum  Altaris. — Durando  lib.  i.  Eation.  c.  6  n.  34,  parvus 
lapis,  cum  quo  sepulcrum,  sive  foramen,  in  quo  reliquiaj  reconduntur, 
clauditur,  sen  sigillatur.  Alexander  III.  PP.  apud  Gregorium  lib.  3 
Decret.  tit.  40  c.  i.  Ad  heec  si  altare  motum  fuerit,  aut  lapis  ille 
solum  modo  suprapositus,  qui  sigillum  continet,  confractus  aut 
etiam  diminatus,  debet  denuo  consecrari."  The  five  crosses  were 
also  spoken  of  as  "sigillum  altaris.""^ 

Immediately  m  front  of  the  entrance  to  the  choir,  and  between 
the  two  altar  platforms,  there  is  a  large  memorial  slab  bearing  a 
large  floriated  cross  on  a  "Calvary"  of  three  steps  in  the  centre, 
and  round  the  verge  is  a  rhyming  inscription  in  English  as  follows  : 
"  Here  lygges  Peryn  of  Doncastre  and — bel-^wyfe  a  gude  trwe 
br — er  while  on  lyfe.  Jhu  by  yi  mercy  bring  (?)  yam  to  bliss. 
Paternr  for  ym  whoso  redis  this."  The  stone  is  very  much  cracked, 
and  is  in  a  perishing  condition.  It  is  7  feet  7  inches  long,  by  3  feet 
wide.     I  am  indebted  to  the  Earl  of  Scarbrough  for  the  photograph 

*  The  Clergy  of  the  Chnrch  of  Rome  of  to-day,  when  shewn  the  old  altar  slabs  remaining 
In  our  churches,  recognise  the  five  crosses,  but  remark  on  the  absencs  of  the  "  sepiilcrum," 
not  being  aware  of  the  custom  in  the  "  Ecclesia  Anglicana." 

PT.  II.  5 
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from  which  the  lithograph  is  taken.  Among  the  Wills  in  the 
York  Registry  are  two  which  are  of  interest  in  connexion  with  this 
slab.  These  are  the  Wills  of  William  Peryu,  senr.,  of  Melton,  and 
of  his  son,  John  Peryn.  They  are  both  dated  March  8th,  1404:. 
Dr.  Collins  informs  me  that  of  John's  will  there  is  only  the  Probate 
Act,  which,  however,  speaks  of  Joabel  his  relict.  It  appears  to  me 
probable  that  John  and  Joabel  are  those  commemorated  by  this 
slab.  Melton  is  not  far  from  Doncaster.  William  Peryn's  will 
does  not  refer  to  Roche.  The  altar  platform  on  the  south  side  of 
the  choir  entrance,  as  indicated  in  the  lithograph,  remains  as 
yet  unopened  out. 

Near  the  head  of  Peryn's  tomb,  and  close  by  the  side  of  the 
Rilston  tombs,  a  cavity  was  found  dug  in  the  floor  of  the  church, 
partly  filled  with  red  paving  tiles.  In  this  cavity  there  is  a  quantity 
of  lead  ash.  The  presence  of  lead  I  have  abundantly  demonstrated, 
chemically,  in  this  ash.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  site 
of  the  furnace  used  for  melting  the  lead  of  the  roof  as  we  are  told 
was  done.  In  a  letter  which  I  referred  to  in  a  previous  article, 
and  which  Aveling  gives  at  length  in  his  History  of  Roche  Abbey, 
we  read  as  follows  : — "  The  persons  that  cast  the  lead  into  fodders, 
plucked  up  all  the  seats  in  the  choir,  wherein  the  monks  sat  when 
they  said  service ;  which  were  like  to  the  seats  in  Minsters,  and 
burned  them,  and  melted  the  lead  there  withall,  although  there  was 
wood  plenty  within  a  flight  shot  of  them  for  the  abbey  among  the 
woods  and  the  rocks  of  stone." 

This  letter  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Cuthbert 
Shirebrook,  a  dignified  ecclesiastic,  whose  uncle  had  been  present 
at  the  suppression  of  Roche.  The  excavation  has  been  tilled  in, 
but  its  site  is  accurately  marked  (P)  on  the  accompanying  plan. 
There  is  a  remarkable  absence  of  monuments  in  the  church,  so  far 
as  it  has  been  uncovered.  Besides  those  already  described,  there  is 
an  incised  slab  in  the  floor  of  the  nave,  lying  to  the  north  of  the 
central  line  at  the  third  bay  from  the  west  end.  It  bears  a  floriated 
cross  on  a  Calvary  of  two  steps,  with  a  sword  on  one  side.  There 
is  no  inscription,  and  it  is  of  rude  workmanship.  It  is  6  ft.  3^  in. 
long,  and  2  ft.  3  in.  across  the  head,  and  it  tapers  slightly  towards 
the  foot.     See  Figure.     This  slab  also  is  cracked. 

Between  the  pillars  of  the  second  bay  from  the  west,  of  the 
southern  arcade,  there  is  a  large  plain  slab  bearing  no  inscription 
whatever  except  the  sacred  monogram  I.H.C.  in  the  centre.  This 
slab  also  is  much  broken.  Built  against  the  base  of  the  pillar 
adjoining  this  tomb  on  the  east  is  some  masonry,  apparently  the 
base  of  a  pedestal  for  a  figure,  for  in  the  pillar  just  above  it  at  a 
suitable  height  is  a  round  hole,  apparently  for  pinning  the  figure  to 
the  column.  An  alternative  explanation  of  this  masonry  is,  that  it 
is  the  base  of  a  stand  for  cressets  to  light  the  Conversi  across  the 
church,  when  proceeding  to  the  early  morning  services, 
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There  are  no  indications  of  there  having  been  west  towers ;  the 
bases  of  the  columns  of  the  nave  arcade  are  all  of  the  same  diameter. 
Near  the  south  west-corner  of  the  nave  is  what  is  evidently  the  base 
of  the  flight  of  stairs  which  led  to  the  dormitory  of  the  Conversi. 
The  Conversi  had  to  attend  services  in  the  church  during  the  night 
and  early  morning  before  going  to  work,  and  it  was  down  these 
stairs  they  would  come  into  church.  The  base  of  these  stairs  is 
shewn  in  the  foreground  in  the  view  of  the  west  end  of  the  church. 
There  was  a  staircase  in  this  part  of  the  church  at  Fountains  and 
Kirkstall,  and  at  Jervaulx  there  was  one  at  this  j)oint  but  outside 
the  Church.  The  south-western  entrance  at  Jervaulx  appears  to 
have  been  arranged  specially  to  give  easy  access  to  the  church  from 
them.  At  Roche  the  Conversi  appear  to  have  j)roceeded  across  the 
church  through  the  wooden  screen,  which  divided  the  north  aisle  at 
the  pulpitum,  to  the  north  transept  as  their  allotted  place,  for  there 
are  not  here,  as  there  are  at  Jervaulx,  indications  of  there  having 
been  stalls  in  the  nave,  and  as  the  "  Chronicle  of  Melsa "  tells  us 
there  were  in  that  church. 

Of  the  other  buildings  of  the  Monastery  little  more  can  be  added 
to  the  slight  notice  which  was  given  in  my  former  paper.  The 
southern  end  of  the  hospitium  marked  (M)  on  the  plan  has  been 
opened  out,  and  there  is  an  indication  of  an  undercroft,  but  the 
clearance  has  not  been  sufficient  as  yet  to  reveal  this.  The  abutment 
of  the  central  arcade  of  the  cellarium  has  been  exposed  on  the  out- 
side of  the  church,  but  here  also  further  excavation  is  required.  The 
range  of  buildings  south  of  the  Chapter-house  has  been  further 
exposed,  and  two  doorways  have  been  found  in  addition  to  the  one 
previously  opened  out. 

Among  the  fragments  exposed  during  the  earlier  excavations  was 
one  apparently  a  small  headstone  to  a  grave.  The  upper  part  is 
circular,  a  foot  in  diameter  with  a  cross  cut  in  it  of  an  ornamental 
character,  the  lower  part  of  the  block  is  evidently  part  of  a  plain 
shaft.  The  use  of  this  stone  is  clearly  indicated  by  reference  to  the 
capital  illustration  in  "  The  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Strata  Florida  "  by 
S.  W.  Williams,  F.R.I.B.A.,  1889,  p.  204.  The  engraving  shows 
a  cemetery  in  the  exact  position  of  that  discovered  at  Roche.  There 
is  a  row  of  slabs  with  headstones  similar  in  size  to  this  one,  one  of 
them  much  resembles  this  stone  in  general  character.  I  would 
commend  Mr.  Williams's  admirable  work  to  those  interested  in 
Cistercian  Abbeys.  Strata  Florida  was  about  the  same  size  as 
Roche  and  in  some  respects  resembled  it. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  great 
kindness  I  have  received  from  the  Earl  of  Scarbrough  in  my  effort 
to  give  an  accurate  account  of  the  discoveries  made  by  him  at  Roche 
Abbey,  and  I  trust  he  may  long  be  spared  to  enjoy  the  possession 
of  this  beautiful  ruin  in  which  he  is  so  deeply  interested, 
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Early  OhrisHan  Sculpture  in  Northamptonshire. — By  J.  Eomilly 
Allen,  F.S.A.  (Scot.) 

IE  Cliristianity  existed  at  all  in  central  England  during  the  period 
of  the  Eoman  occupation  it  has  left  no  trace  of  any  kind  on 
the  sepulchral  or  other  monuments  which  have  survived  to  the 
present  time  In  Italy  and  Gaul  there  are  numerous  examples 
earlier  than  a.d.  400  of  stone  sarcophagi  sculptured  with  scenes 
from  the  New  Testament,  and  tombstones  bearing  Christian  symbols 
or  epitaphs,  but  nothing  of  the  kind  has  yet  been  discovered  in 
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this  country,  although  most  of  the  cemeteries  on  the  sites  of  the 
principal  Eoman  towns  have  been  thoroughly  explored.  All  the 
instances  of  Christian  sculpture  dealt  with  in  the  present  Paper  are 
therefore  of  post-Roman  date. 

Northamptonshire,  at  the  time  that  its  inhabitants  were  con- 
verted from  Saxon  paganism,  formed  part  of  the  great  kingdom  of 
Mercia,  which  occupied  the  whole  of  the  middle  of  England,  lying 
between  the  Humber  and  the  Thames.  Although  Paulinus  had 
preached  the  Gospel  in  the  province  of  Lindsey,  and  built  a  church 
at  Lincoln  (a.d.  627  to  633),  in  the  reign  of  ^dwin,  King  of 
Northumbria,  it  was  not  until  after  the  death  of  Penda  (a.d.  654) 
that  the  whole  of  Mercia  became  Christian.  During  the  latter  half 
of  the  seventh  century  religious  houses  were  founded  in  Northamp- 
tonshire at  Castor,  Peterborough,  Brixworth,  Wedon,  Bredon, 
Wermundesey,  Repingas,  and  Woccingas,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  eighth  century  at  Oundle  and  Peakirk.^  Sculptured  monuments 
are  to  be  found  at  some  of  these  places  exhibiting  a  style  of  art 
common  to  the  Hiberno-Saxon  MSS.  It  is  not  at  all  an  easy, 
matter  to  determine  the  exact  age  of  these  monuments,  although  it 
can  be  said  with  certainty  that  none  of  them  are  older  than  the 
seventh  century  or  later  than  the  twelfth.  The  origin  and  de«velop- 
ment  of  the  peculiar  mixture  of  ornamental  patterns  that  constitutes 
Hiberno-Saxon  art  is  also  still  very  uncertain.  The  decoration  of 
the  early  Irish  MSS.  consists  of  a  combination  of  three  kinds  of 
geometrical  ornament — (1)  interlaced  work,  (2)  key  patterns,  and 
(3)  spirals,  together  with  zoomorphic  designs  composed  of  beasts, 
dragons,  serpentine  creatures,  and  birds,  having  their  bodies,  limbs, 
ears,  and  tails  interwoven.  However  each  of  these  separate  elements 
may  have  been  suggested  in  the  first  instance,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  it  was  in  Ireland  they  were  most  successfully  elaborated,  and 
that  the  Celtic  artist  alone  possessed  the  imagination  and  taste 
necessary  to  contrast  the  different  patterns  in  such  a  way  as  to 
produce  a  wholly  satisfactory  result.  In  the  oldest  and  best  Irish 
work  the  spiral  is  always  present.  It  can  be  traced  back  to  pagan 
times,  being  the  chief  and  almost  only  kind  of  ornament  used  in 
the  pre-Christian  metal  work  found  all  over  Great  Britain. 

Interlaced  work  and  key  patterns  were  introduced,  probably 
with  the  early  MSS.,  from  abroad  in  a  simple  form,  and  being  well 
adapted  for  ornamental  borders  to  the  illuminated  pages,  were  soon 
still  further  developed  as  fresh  variations  occurred  to  the  mind  of 
the  scribe. 

Interlaced  work  by  itself  does  not  at  all  necessarily  imply  an 
Irish  origin,  for  it  is  used  largely  in  the  sculptured  details  of  early 
churches  abroad  and  in  Lombardic,  Carlovingian,  Spanish,  and 
other  MSS.,  but  when  combined  with  dragonesquo  designs,   key 

(1)  See  W.  de  Gray  Birch's  Fasti  Monastici  ^ri  Saxonki. 
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patterns,  and  spirals,  we  get  the  peculiar  appearance  which  is 
characteristic  of  all  Celtic  decoration. 

Scrolls  of  foliage  occur  on  some  of  the  Irish  crosses  of  the  tenth 
century  at  Kells,  Clonmacnois,  and  Monasterboice,  but  there  is 
nothing  of  the  sort  in  the  early  Irish  MSS.  On  the  sculptured 
stones  of  Northumbria  and  Mercia,  scrolls  of  foliage  are  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception.  In  Northamptonshire  we  get  interlaced 
work,  dragons,  and  foliage,  but  no  spirals  or  key  patterns.  From 
this  it  would  appear  that  the  style  of  the  decoration  is  more  Byzan- 
tine than  Celtic. 

The  term  Hiberno-Saxon  has  been  used  by  Professor  I.  O. 
Westwood  to  describe  this  kind  of  ornament,  because  the  MSS.  in 
which  it  most  frequently  occurs  were  illuminated  by  Irish  scribes, 
or  Saxon  scribes  taught  by  them.  There  is  however  no  evidence 
that  the  Saxons  had  any  talent  for  pattern  designing,  and  the  only 
peculiarity  in  the  MSS.  that  can  be  traced  to  Saxon  invention,  is 
the  curious  way  of  drawing  fluttering  drapery  in  the  scenes  where 
figures  are  introduced.  The  style  of  the  art  of  the  sculptured  stones 
of  England  should,  I  think,  be  called  Celto-Byzantine  rather  than 
Hiberno-Saxon,  for  all  its  leading  characteristics  are  due  to  the 
fact  that  Northumbria  and  Mercia  received  Christianity  from  two 
sources,  Ireland  on  the  one  side  and  Eome  on  the  other.  The  term 
Byzantine  is  here  substituted  for  Eoman,  because  Christian  art  at 
the  period  we  are  now  dealing  with  was  not  Classical,  but  Eastern 
or  Greek. 

A,nj  Irish  influence  that  is  to  be  detected  in  the  ornamentation 
of  the  Northumbrian  and  Mercian  crosses  follows  directly  from  the 
establishment  of  the  See  of  Lindisfarne,  by  King  Oswald,  in  a.d. 
635.     Aidan,  its  first  bishop,  was  a  Scot  fromlona. 

The  reason  given  by  Bede  (Ecd.  Hist.,  book  iii.,  chap,  iii.)  why 
Oswald  chose  a  Scottish  bishop  to  preside  over  an  English  see  is 
that  whilst  the  king  was  in  exile  he  had  received  the  sacrament  of 
baptism  from  the  Scots,  and  learnt  their  language.  Soon  after 
Aidan  came  to  Lindisfarne  churches  were  built  in  various  places, 
and  "  the  young  children  of  the  Angles  were  taught  by  Scottish 
preceptors."  A  splendid  production  of  the  Lindisfarne  school  has 
fortunately  been  preserved  to  the  present  day  in  the  shape  of 
St.  Cuthberfs  Gospels,  or  the  Durham  Book,  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  style  of  the  illuminations  of  this  MS.,  although 
executed  by  the  Saxons,  is  purely  Irish.  The  colophon  tells  us 
that  it  was  written  by  Eadfrith  (Bishop  of  Lindisfarne  a.d.  698  to 
721) ;  that  Aetheldwald  (his  successor  a.d.  721  to  740)  made  and 
adorned  its  outer  covering ;  that  Billfrith,  the  anchorite,  wrought 
the  metalwork  ornaments  of  the  cover ;  and  that  Aeldred,  the 
priest,  over-glossed  the  Latin  text  in  English.  Dr.  J.  Anderson, 
in  his  Scotland  in  Early  Christian  Times  (1st  ser.,  p.  150),  says, 
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"  Its  special  interest  lies,  first  in  the  fact  that  though  thus  entirely 
the  work  of  Saxon  scribes  and  artificers,  it  was  produced  in  the 
scriptorium  of  a  monastery  which  still  bore  the  impress  of  the 
Scotic  training ;  second,  in  the  fact  that  it  is  one  of  the  very  few 
MSS.  whose  date  is  ascertained  on  evidence  not  based  on  consider- 
ations of  style  and  character  of  ornament ;  and  third,  that  while 
it  is  so  very  early  in  date  it  ranks  second  (only  to  the  book  of 
Kells)  among  all  the  MSS.  that  have  survived." 

The  art  of  the  sculptured  stones  of  Northumbria  agrees  with 
that  of  the  Durliam  Booh,  in  being  more  Irish  than  Byzantine, 
and  is  of  better  quality  than  we  find  in  the  southern  parts  of 
England,  which  were  further  removed  from  Irish  influence.  Mercia 
like  Northumbria  received  its  Christianity  originally  from  Irish 
monks.  Diuma,  the  first  bishop  of  the  province  of  the  Mercians 
(a.d.  656),  both  of  Lindisfarne  and  the  Middle  Angles,  was  a  Scot; 
so  also  was  Cellach,  the  second  bishop ;  and  the  third,  Trumhere, 
although  of  the  nation  of  the  Angles  was  taught  and  ordained  by 
the  Scots  (Bede's  Eccl.  Hist.,  book  iii.,  chap.  3). 

There  are  many  other  instances  in  the  seventh  century  mentioned 
by  Bede,  of  English  ecclesiastics  being  educated  in  Ireland,  and  of 
Irish  missionaries  founding  churches  in  England.  Furseus,  "  a 
holy  man  from  Ireland,"  built  a  monastery  amongst  the  East 
Angles  (circa  a.d.  633)  at  Burghcastle,  in  Suffolk,  and  on  his 
departure  to  Gaul  left  it  in  the  charge  of  Fullan,  Gobban,  and 
Dicull  (Bede,  book  iii.,  ch.  3).  When  Wilfrid  visited  the  South 
Saxons  (circa  a.d.  681)  he  found  already  amongst  them  "a  certain 
monk  of  the  nation  of  the  Scots,  by  name  Dicul,  who  had  a  very 
small  monastery  at  a  place  called  Bosanhamm  " — now  Bosham,  in 
Sussex — (Bede,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  13.) 

When  Aldhelm  was  made  abbot  of  Malmesbury  that  place  was 
called  the  city  of  Mailduf  (Bede,  Eccl.  Hist,  bk.  v.,  ch.  18),  after 
an  Irish  monk  of  that  name,  who  had  previously  founded  a 
monastery  there  (William  of  Malmesbury). 

Agilberct,  the  successor  of  Birinus,  as  bishop  of  the  West 
Saxons,  a.d.  650,  "came  into  the  province  from  Ireland,  a  Gaul 
indeed  by  nation,  but  having  then  lived  a  long  time  in  Ireland  for 
the  purpose  of  reading  the  Scriptures."  (Bede,  Eccl.  Hist., Mk.  iii.,  ch.  7.) 

We  hear  also  that  in  the  year  QQ4:,  when  the  plague  devastated 
Ireland,  "  a  great  number  of  the  nobles  and  also  of  the  lower  orders 
of  the  nation  of  the  Angles  were  there,  who  in  the  time  of  the 
bishops  Einan  and  Colman,  left  their  native  island  and  retired 
thither,  either  for  the  sake  of  divine  reading,  or  of  a  more  continent 
life.  The  Scots  most  willingly  received  all  of  them,  and  took  care 
to  afford  them  daily  food  without  cost,  and  also  books  to  read,  and 
instruction  gratuitously  "  (Bede,  Eccl.  Hist.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  27).  Amongst 
the  Angles  of  noble  birth  who  visited  Ireland  were  Ecgberct,  the 
reformer  of  the  time  of  keeping  Easter  at  lona ;  ^delwin,  bishop  of 
Lindissis ;  and  ^Edilhun,  his  brother. 
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The  Celtic  Church  excelled  chiefly  in  monastic  discipline  and 
missionary  enterprise,  but  it  possessed  none  of  the  systematic 
organisation  which  enabled  the  Eoman  Church  to  consolidate  its 
power  after  a  new  nation  had  been  converted  to  Christianity. 

In  the  inevitable  conflict  between  the  two  Churches  that  was 
finally  settled  at  the  Synod  of  Whitby,  in  a.d.  664:  (Bede's 
Eccl,  Hist.,  bk.  iii,  ch.  25),  the  Scots  were  worsted,  and  from 
this  time  forward,  both  in  ecclesiastical  discipline  and  art,  Irish 
influence  declined  and  Eomish  influence  became  su^preme,  not 
only  in  Kent  but  throughout  Mercia  aud  Northumbria.  With 
the  appointment  of  the  Eoman  monk  Theodore,  "  born  at  Tarsus 
in  Cicilia,  a  man  versed  in  both  secular  and  divine  literature,  and 
instructed  in  both  Greek  and  Latin  "  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
in  A.D.  668,  an  entirely  new  era  of  Church  history  began  in  England, 
the  chief  details  of  the  new  system  of  discipline  being  settled  at  the 
Synod  of  Hertford,  held  in  a.d.  673  (Bede's  Eccl  Hist,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  6). 
From  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  onwards,  we  hear  of 
frequent  communication  between  England  and  Eome.  Wilfrid  and 
Benedict  Biscop  were  the  leaders  of  the  new  movement,  which  looked 
to  Eome  for  instruction  in  Christian  learning  in  preference  to  Ireland, 
and  the  example  thus  set  was  afterwords  followed  by  Ceolfrid  and 
Acca.  Wilfrid  was  born  in  a.d.  634,  and  educated  at  Lindisfarne,  "  in 
which  monastery,  to  wit,  when  he  had  served  God  some  years,  this 
wise  minded  youth  perceived  by  degrees  that  the  way  of  virtue 
which  was  delivered  by  the  Scots,  was  very  defective,  and  he 
purposed  in  his  mind  to  visit  Eome,  and  to  see  what  ecclesiastical 
or  monastic  rites  were  observed  at  the  Apostolic  See."  (Bede,  IJccl. 
Hist,  bk.  v.,  ch.  18.)  He  accordingly  started  on  his  journey  a.d. 
653,  having  found  a  congenial  companion  in  Benedict  Biscop,  "  one 
of  the  nobility  of  the  Angles."  They  travelled  together  as  far  as 
Lyons,  where  Wilfrid  remained  with  Dalfinus,  "  the  bishop  of  that 
city,  but  Benedict  quickly  completed  the  journey  to  Eome,  which  he 
had  begun."  Wilfrid  did  not  reach  Eome  until  a.d.  654.  Whilst 
there,  he  studied  under  the  tuition  of  Archdeacon  Boniface,  and  the 
following  year  he  returned  to  Dalfinus  at  Lyons,  remaining  with 
him  for  three  years,  after  which  he  returned  to  England  in  a.d.  658. 
Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Northumbria,  King  Alchfrid  gave  Wilfrid 
the  monastery  of  Eipon,  which  had  previously  been  occupied  by 
Scottish  ecclesiastics,  and  before  the  Synod  of  Whitby  took  place 
in  a.d.  664  he  was  ordained  presbyter  of  the  same  monastery  by 
Agilberct,  bishop  of  the  West  Saxons.  After  the  Synod  of  AVhitby, 
Wilfrid  went  to  Gaul,  where  he  was  consecrated  bishop  by  Agilberct 
at  Compi^ge.  On  his  return  to  England  in  a.d.  666,  he  went  back 
to  EipoD,  performing  episcopal  functions  from  time  to  time  in 
Mercia  and  Kent,  until  the  retirement  of  Chad  to  Lastingham  in 
a,d.  669,  when  he  succeeded  to  the  bishopric  of  York.     In  a.d,  678, 
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however,  he  was  deprived  of  his  see  by  King  Ecgfrid  and  went  to 
Rome  to  plead  his  cause  before  Pope  Agatho,  who  held  a  Synod  of 
fifty  Bishops  to  consider  the  case  in  a.d.  679.  On  the  occasion  of 
this,  his  second  journey  to  Rome,  Wilfrid  visited  Aldgils,  King  of 
Frieslandj  Dagobert,  King  of  Trance;  and  Berthere,  King  of 
Lombardy.  During  Wilfrid's  absence  abroad,  the  See  of  Northum- 
bria  was  split  up  and  separate  bishops  appointed  of  York,  Lindsey, 
Lindisfarne,  Hexham,  and  Abercorn  In  a.d.  681  Wilfrid  returned 
to  England,  but  was  prevented  from  resuming  his  episcopal  duties 
in  Northumbria,  and  was  imprisoned  by  Ecgfrid  for  nine  months. 
On  being  released  he  spent  a  short  time  in  Mercia  and  Wessex,  and 
then  "five  years,  that  is  until  the  death  of  King  Ecgfrid,"  in 
converting  the  south  Saxons,  amongst  whom  he  founded  the  mon- 
astery of  Selsey.  ^'In  the  second  year  of  Aldfrid,  {i.e.  a.d.  686) 
who  reigned  after  Ecgfrid,  he  took  his  own  see  {i.e.  Hexham)  and 
bishopric,  by  the  invitation  of  that  King.  But  five  years  after- 
wards [i.e.  AD.  701)  he  was  deprived  by  the  very  same  King."  He 
withdrew  to  Mercia,  where  he  administered  the  bishopric  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Sexwulf  from  about  a.d.  691  to  703.  In  a.d.  704 
Wilfrid  went  to  Rome  for  the  the  third  and  last  time,  accompanied 
by  Acca,  and  visiting  Willibrod,  in  Friesland,  on  the  way  to  appeal 
to  Pope  Agatho  against  the  decision  of  the  Synod  of  Nesterfield,  by 
which  he  was  deprived  of  all  his  dignities  except  the  abbacy  of  Ripon. 
When  he  came  back  to  England  "  Alfrid,  King  of  the  Northumbrians, 
contumaciously  refused  to  receive  him  and  lived  but  a  short  time 
afterwards ;  whence  it  came  to  pass  that  in  the  reign  of  his  son 
Osred,  when  a  Synod  had  been  presently  convened  near  the  river 
Mdd  after  some  conflict  of  opinion  on  both  sides,  at  length  he  was 
with  the  approval  of  all,  restored  to  the  governance  of  his  own 
church"  {i.e.  St.  Andrew's,  Hexham).  This  took  place  in  a.d.  705, 
and  in  a.d,  709  Wilfrid  died  at  one  of  his  own  monasteries  at 
Oundle,  in  Northamptonshire. 

Acca,  who  had  been  Wilfrid's  companion  when  he  went  to  Sussex 
in  A.D.  685,  and  on  his  last  visit  to  Rome  in  a.d.  704,  succeeded  him 
in  the  episcopate  of  Hexham,  and  retained  it  until  a.d.  732. 

Benedict  Biscop,  with  whom  Wilfrid  had  gone  as  far  as  Lyons, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  first  journey  to  Rome  in  a.d.  653,  became 
afterwards  abbot  of  St.  Peter's,  Wearmouth,  in  a.d.  674,  and  of 
St.  Paul's,  Jarrow,  in  a.d.  682.  He  was  born  in  ad.  628  and  died 
in  A.D.  690. 

Benedict  Biscop  made  five  different  voyages  to  Rome — (1) 
accompanied  by  Wilfrid  as  far  as  Lyons,  as  already  related,  in  a.d. 
653 ;  (2)  in  the  time  of  Pope  Yitalian,  returning  to  Kent  in  a.d. 
669  with  Archbishop  Theodore  and  Abbot  Hadrian ;  (3)  bringing 
back  books  from  Rome  and  Vienne,  returning  in  a.d.  672 ;  (4)  in 
the  pontificate  of  Agatho,  accompanied  by  Ceolfrid,  returning  in 
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A.D.  679  with  books,  pictures,  relics,  a  letter  of  privilege  from  the 
Pope,  and  the  Arch-Chanter  John;  (5)  returning  in  a.d.  685  with 
books,  pictures,  and  relics  as  numerous  as  before.  Benedict  Biscop 
also  went  to  Gaul  in  a.d.  674,  to  procure  workmen  to  build  the 
church  of  St.  Peter  at  Wearmouth. 

Ceolfrid  was  born  in  a.d.  642.  Benedict  Biscop  made  him 
co-abbot  with  himself  of  St.  Paul's,  Jarrow,  before  starting  on  his 
fifth  journey  to  Rome  in  a.d.  682,  and  he  afterwards  became  sole 
abbot  of  Jarrow,  and  then  of  both  Jarrow  and  Wearmouth. 

Ceolfrid  accompanied  Benedict  Biscop  to  Rome  on  his  fourth 
journey  in  a.d.  679,  and  he  died  at  Langres  in  a.d.  716,  on  his  way 
to  Rome  for  the  last  time. 

In  addition  to  the  visits  made  to  Rome  by  Wilfrid,  Acca 
Benedict  Biscop,  and  Ceolfrid,  we  are  told  by  Bede  of  others  under- 
taken by  Presbyter  Vighard  in  a.d.  667,  to  be  ordained  archbishop  ; 
by  Oftfor,  Bishop  of  Worcester  in  a.d.  676 ;  by  Ceadwalla,  King  of 
the  West  Saxons,  in  a.d.  688 ;  and  by  Coinred,  King  of  Mercia, 
in  the  company  of  Offa,  King  of  the  East  Saxons  in  a.d.  709. 
Alfrid,  the  son  of  Oswy,  would  have  gone  to  Rome  with  Benedict 
Biscop  in  A.D.  669  had  he  not  been  prevented  by  his  father. 

Having  now  shown  the  connection  which  existed  during  the 
seventh  century  between  the  English  Church  and  Ireland,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Rome  on  the  other,  we  have  to  consider  what  effect 
this  had  upon  the  different  branches  of  the  ecclesiastical  art  of  the 
period,  and  whether  the  changes  in  style  that  took  place  were  due 
to  the  importation  of  foreign  objects,  the  introduction  of  workmen 
from  abroad,  or  the  knowledge  acquired  by  Englishmen  whilst  at 
Rome.  The  contemporary  authorities  from  which  our  information 
is  derived  are  Bede's  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Lives  of  the  Holy 
Abbots^  and  Eddius'  Life  of  St.  Wilfrid.  Further  details  of  a  less 
reliable  nature  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Richard  of  Hexham 
and  Symeon  of  Durham,  written  in  the  twelfth  century. 

The'  knowledge  of  building  in  stone  seems  to  have  been  derived 
from  Rome  and  not  from  Ireland.  Bede  says  distinctly  [Eccl.  Hist., 
bk.  iii.,  ch.  25)  that  the  church  which  bishop  Finan,  the  successor 
of  Aidan,  built  at  Lindisfarne  was  "  after  the  manner  of  the  Scots, 
constructed  not  of  stone,  but  entirely  of  hewn  oak,  and  covered 
with  reeds."  The  first  stone  churches  in  England  were  erected  by 
Paulinus  at  York,  in  a.d.  627,  (Bede's  Eccl.  Hist.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  14) 
and  at  Lincoln  in  a.d.  631  (bk.  ii.,  ch.  16).  The  only  stone  church 
of  earlier  date  mentioned  by  Bede  as  existing  in  Great  Britain,  was 
that  built  by  St.  Ninian  at  Witherne,  in  a.d.  412  (bk.  iii ,  ch.  4), 
but  he  says  in  describing  it  that  the  use  of  stone  was  unusual  among 
the  Britons.  Wilfrid  restored  Paulinus'  stone  church  at  York, 
(a.d.  669)  and  erected  new  ones  at  Ripon  and  Hexham.  He  found 
the  church  of  Paulinus  at  York  decayed  with  age,  the  birds  building 
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their  nests  within  and  flying  to  and  fro  through  the  open  windows. 
Horrified  to  see  the  House  of  God  made  a  den  of  thieves,  he  covered 
the  roof  with  lead,  glazed  the  windows,  and  cleaned  the  walls  till 
they  are  whiter  than  snow.  (Eddius,  Vita  Wilfredi,  ch.  xvi.)  He 
constructed  a  hasilica  at  Ripon  of  dressed  stone  from  top  to  bottom, 
beautified  with  various  columns  and  doorways  (ch.  xvii.)  His 
church  at  Hexham  was  of  the  same  description,  and  is  said  by 
Eddius  to  have  been  the  finest  on  this  side  of  the  Alps  (ch.  xxii.) 
Eddius  also  informs  us  (ch.  xiv.)  that  whilst  performing  episcopal 
functions  in  various  places  in  Kent  and  Mercia  when  Chad  occupied 
his  see  at  York,  he  took  about  with  him  a  band  of  singers,  masons, 
and  artizans.  Wilfrid  presented  a  splendid  copy  of  the  Gospels, 
written  in  gold  letters  on  purple  vellum  and  enclosed  in  a  jewelled 
cover  to  the  church  of  Ripon  (ch.  xvii.)  He  also  supplied  all  the 
vessels  required  for  ceremonial  purposes  to  his  churches,  but  we  are 
not  told  whence  they  were  obtained. 

Acca,  who  succeeded  Wilfrid,  completed  the  good  work  begun 
by  his  predecessor  at  Hexham  and  established  a  magnificent  library 
there.  (Richard  of  Hexham,  ch.  xiv.)  Acca's  tomb  at  Hexham 
consisted  of  two  stone  crosses  wonderfully  carved,  one  at  the  head 
and  the  other  at  his  feet,  the  former  bearing  an  inscription  saying 
that  he  was  buried  in  that  place.     (Symeon  of  Durham,  §  36.) 

Benedict  Biscop  built  a  stone  church  at  Wearmouth,  dedicated 
to  St.  Peter,  in  a.d.  674.  He  visited  Gaul  specially  to  obtain  and 
bring  back  masons  with  him  to  build  this  church  "  in  the  Roman 
style,  which  he  had  always  admired."  "  When  the  work  was 
drawing  to  a  completion,  he  sent  messengers  to  Gaul  to  fetch 
artificers  in  glass,  who  were  at  this  time  unknown  in  Britain,  that 
they  might  glaze  the  windows  of  his  church,  with  the  cloisters  and 
dining  rooms.  All  this  was  done,  and  they  came,  and  not  only 
finished  the  work  required,  but  taught  the  English  nation  their 
handicraft,  which  was  well  adapted  for  enclosing  the  lanterns  of  the 
church,  and  for  the  vessels  required  for  various  uses.  All  other 
things  necessary  for  the  service  of  the  church  and  the  altar,  the 
sacred  vessels  and  the  vestments,  because  they  could  not  be  procured 
from  England,  he  took  special  care  to  buy  and  bring  home  from 
foreign  parts."  (Bede's  Lives  of  the  Holy  Abbots.)  Benedict 
Biscop  after  his  third  voyage  to  Rome  in  a.d.  674,  brought  back 
with  him  a  large  number  of  books  on  sacred  literature  both  from 
Rome  and  from  Vienne,  where  he  had  commissioned  his  friends  to 
purchase  them  for  him.  After  his  fourth  voyage  to  Rome  he  brought 
back  a  large  quantity  of  books  of  all  kinds,  a  great  number  of  relics 
of  Christ's  apostles  and  martyrs,  and  pictures  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
the  Twelve  Apostles,  and  scenes  from  the  Apocalypse  to  adorn  the 
church  of  St.  Peter  at  Wearmouth.  After  his  fifth  voyage  to  Rome 
in  A.D.   685  he  brought  many  sacred  books,  pictures  from  the  Old 
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and  New  Testament  to  adorn  the  Lady  Chapel  at  Wearmonth  and 
the  church  of  St.  Paul  at  Jarrow,  and  two  cloaks  all  of  silk  and  of 
incomparable  workmanship. 

Ceolfrid,  whom  Benedict  Biscop  made  co-ahbot  of  Jarrow  with 
himself  before  his  fifth  vogage  to  Rome,  subsequently  became  sole 
abbot  of  Jarrow  and  then  of  both  Janrow  and  Wearmouth.  "  He 
built  several  oratories ;  increased  the  number  of  vessels  of  the  church 
and  altar,  and  the  vestments  of  every  kind ;  and  the  library  of  both 
monasteries,  which  the  abbot  Benedict  had  so  actively  begun,  under 
his  equally  zealous  care  became  doubled  in  extent.  For  he  added 
three  pandects  of  a  new  translation  to  that  of  the  old  translation  he 
had  brought  from  Rome ;  one  of  them,  returning  to  Rome  in  his 
old  age,  he  took  with  him  as  a  gift;  the  ojbher  two  he  left  to 
the  two  monasteries.  Moreover,  for  a  beautiful  volume  of  the 
Geographers  which  Benedict  had  bought  at  Rome,  he  received  from 
King  Alfrid,  who  was  well  skilled  in  Holy  Scripture,  in  exchange, 
a  grant  of  land  of  eight  hides,  near  the  river  Fresca,  for  the  monastery 
of  St.  Paul's." 

It  is  not  stated  by  Bede  that  the  church  built  by  Benedict 
Biscop  and  Ceolfrid  at  Jarrow  in  a.d.  685  was  of  stone,  but  in  all 
probability  it  was  so,  as  the  dedicatory  inscription  is  engraved  on  a 
stone  still  in  existence.  The  fame  of  Ceolfrid's  improved  methods 
of  building  in  stone  soon  reached  Scotland,  and  in  a.d.  710  Naiton, 
King  of  the  Picts,  wrote  a  letter  "  requesting  that  architects  might 
be  sent  him,  to  build  a  church  of  stone  in  his  nation,  according  to 
the  fashion  of  the  Romans  ....  and  Ceolfrid,  assenting  to 
his  religious  vows  and  requests,  sent  him  the  architects  he  asked 
for"  (Bede's  Ecd.  Hist,  bk.  v.,  ch.  21). 

Although  it  is  clear  from  the  passages  quoted  that  the  art  of 
building  in  stone  in  England  was  of  foreign  origin,  there  is  nothing 
in  any  of  the  descriptions  to  indicate  that  the  art  of  sculpture  wa^ 
introduced  simultaneously,  unless  we  are  to  accept  Richard  of 
Hexham's  account  of  the  church  at  Hexham,  written  in  the  twelfth 
century,  in  which  he  mentions  "  the  capitals  of  the  columns  and 
the  arch  of  the  Sanctuaries  carved  with  histories,  images  and 
various  figures  projecting  from  the  stone  "  (oh.  iii.),  and  Symeon  of 
Durham's  account  of  the  carved  crosses  on  Acca's  grave,  already 
mentioned.  The  historical  information  bearing  on  the  question  is 
of  so  meagre  a  nature,  and  the  number  of  sculptured  crosses  in 
England  which  can  be  satisfactorily  dated  by  means  of  their  inscrip- 
tions is  so  small,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  say  when  sculpture 
began  to  be  first  used  for  the  decoration  of  churches  and  sepulchral 
monuments  in  this  country.  The  style  of  the  art  of  the  sculptured 
crosses  corresponds  with  that  of  the  illuminated  pages  of  the 
Hiberno-Saxon  MSS.  of  the  same  period.  It  is  probable  that  the 
style  was  considerably  developed  in  the  MSS.  before  it  was  applied 
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to  the  ornamentation  of  stone  monuments,  and  as  tlie  Durham  Booh 
in  the  British  Museum,  which  is  the  earliest  dated  specimen  of  the 
style  in  a  MS.,  is  known  to  have  been  written  about  the  year  a.d. 
700,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  suppose  that  any  of  the  sculptured 
stones  can  have  been  executed  before  that  time.  In  Ireland  the 
number  of  sculptured  crosses  and  sepulchral  slabs  that  have  been 
dated  by  means  of  the  names  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions  upon 
them  is  very  considerable,  but  none  of  them  are  older  than  the  year 
A.D.  800,  and  the  best  examples  belong  to  the  period  between  a.d.  ' 
850  and  950,  such  as  the  tombstones  of  Suibine  mac  Maelhumai 
and  Fiachra,  and  the  cross  of  King  Fland  at  Clonmacnois,  and  the 
cross  of  Muiredach,  at  Monasterboice. 

If  it  is  not  possible  to  say  that  any  of  the  sculptured  stones  in 
England  date  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Benedict  Biscop,  we  may  yet 
look  upon  them  as  later  products  of  the  school  of  art  and  learning 
founded  by  him  and  his  successors  in  Northumbria,  which  absorbed 
all  that  was  best  in  the  teaching  of  Ireland  and  of  Eome.  The 
library  formed  by  Benedict  Biscop  and  Ceolfrid  a^t  Jarrow  and 
Wearmouth,  enabled  Bede  to  become  a  scholar,  and  it  was  he  who 
persuaded  Archbishop  Egbert  to  make  York  the  seat  of  learning 
which  produced  Alcuin,  the  founder  of  the  Carlovingian  school.  It 
is  far  more  likely  that  the  earliest  sculptured  stones  in  England 
belong  to  the  eighth  century,  when  Charlemagne  was  endeavouring 
to  revive  learning  throughout  Europe  and  when  he  was  in  constant 
communication  with  his  contemporary,  Offa,  King  of  Mercia,  than 
that  they  were  wrought  in  the  seventh  century,  before  the  style  of 
art  with  which  they  are  decorated  was  fully  developed  in  the 
Hiberno-Saxon  MSS. 

We  will  now  leave  the  question  of  the  ao;e  of  the  sculptured 
stones  of  England  and  proceed  to  describe  the  different  specimens 
existing  in  Northamptonshire.  At  present,  stones  exhibiting  the 
peculiar  Hiberno-Saxon  forms  of  ornament  have  been  found  at  the 
following  places  : — 

Barnack.  Mears  Ashby 

Brixworth.  Moulton. 

Burton  Latimer.  Nassington. 

Castor.  Northampton. 

Clapton.  Peakirk. 

Desborough.  Peterborough. 

Helpstone.  Stowe  Nine  Churches. 

Longthorpe. 

Barnack. — This  place  is  situated  eight  miles  north-west  of  Peter- 
borough, and  the  village  is  close  to  Barnack  Eailway  Station.  The 
fine  old  Saxon  church  here  is  well  known  and  has  often  been 
described,  but  some  of  the  most  remarkable  details  have  only  been 
lately  called  attention  to  by  Mr.  J.  T,  Irvine,  who  has  kindly  allowed 
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me  to  make  use  of  his  beautiful  drawings  in  the  preparation  of  this 
paper.  The  tower  of  Barnack  church  is  one  of  the  most  typical 
specimens  of  Saxon  architecture  now  remaining,  being  only  equalled 
in  interest  by  the  towers  at  Earls  Barton  in  the  same  County,  and 
and  Barton-on-Humber,  in  Lincolnshire. 

The  tower  at  Barnack  is  surmounted  by  an  octagonal  top  in  the 
Early  English  style,  but  the  two  tower  stories  are  square,  and  of 
Saxon  date.  The  quoins  are  of  "  long  and  short "  work,  and  the 
face  of  each  wall  is  relieved  by  vertical  pilaster  strips,  as  is  usual 
in  buildings  of  the  pre-Norman  period.  The  sculptured  portions  on 
the  exterior  are  as  follows  : — (1).  About  half  way  up  the  lower 
storey  of  the  tower  on  the  south  side  a  round-headed  window  with  a 
square  top,  on  the  spandrels  on  each  side  of  which  are  carved  a  pair 
of  birds  facing  each  other.  (2).  In  the  lower  story  ol  the  south 
side,  just  above  this  window,  is  a  circular  sundial,  the  lower  half  of 
which  is  marked  with  the  hour  lines  and  the  upper  half  ornamented 
with  foliage.  (3).  In  the  upper  storey  of  the  tower,  immediately- 
over  the  string-course,  are  three  slabs  of  sculpture  built  into  the 
wall;  on  the  north  side,  a  central  stem  with  scrolls  of  foliage 
branching  out  on  each  side,  and  a  bird  at  the  top  bending  down  to 
peck  at  the  leaves ;  on  the  south  side,  foliage  of  the  same  kind,  but 
the  bird  at  the  top  being  different  and  resembling  a  cock ;  and  on 
the  west  side,  foliage  of  the  same  kind,  but  the  bird  at  the  top 
having  outstretched  wings  and  resembling  an  eagle.  (4).  Near  the 
top  of  the  upper  storey,  on  the  south  side,  a  triangular-headed 
window,  with  pierced  tracery  formed  of  a  twisted  band  interlaced 
with  two  circular  rings.  (5).  In  the  lower  storey  of  the  west  side, 
just  below  the  triangular-headed  west  window,  a  small  carved 
fragment,  probably  part  of  a  cross  slab.  (6).  In  the  lower.story  of 
the  west  side,  under  the  string-course,  a  small  carved  fragment  of  a 
Saxon  cross. 

In  the  interior  of  the  tower  a  carved  fragment  of  a  Saxon  cross- 
shaft,  with  a  plait  of  four  bands  upon  it,  is  built  into  the  west  wall, 
below  the  west  window. 

Bkixworth. — This  place  is  situated  seven  miles  north  of 
Northampton,  and  is  about  a  mile  distant  from  Brixworth  Eailway 
Station.  The  church  here,  like  that  at  Barnack,  is  of  the  Saxon 
period,  but  of  an  entirely  different  and  possibly  older  type,  in  which 
Roman  brick  is  chiefly  used  instead  of  stone.  The  peculiarities  of 
the  structure  are  fully  described  by  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Poole  in  the 
Reports  of  the  Associated  Architeeturat  Societies  (vol  i.,  p.  122), 
by  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Watkins  in  a  book  entitled  The  Bascilica,  a 
History  of  the  Basilican  Church  of  Brixworth^  1867 ;  and  short 
notices  are  given  in  the  works  of  Rickman,  Bloxham,  Freeman,  and 
others.  An  abbey  existed  at  Brixworth,  or  Bricclesworth,  as  it  was 
formerly  called,  as  early  as  a.d.  690,  and  it  was  destroyed  in  870, 
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The  church  was  restored  in  the  time  of  the  late  vicar,  the  Rev. 
C.  r.  Watkins,  and  during  the  progress  of  the  work  a  slab,  on 
which  is  the  representation  of  an  eagle,  was  discovered  in  the  jamb 
of  the  south  doorway,  where  it  remains.  It  is  intended  to  illustrate 
this  in  a  future  number  of  the  transactions. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  workmanship  is  Roman,  but  it  may- 
very  well  be  of  the  Saxon  period.  If  there  was  a  nimbus  round  the 
head  it  would  be  intended  for  the  symbol  of  St.  John,  and  its  Christian 
origin  would  be  placed  beyond  doubt.  Assuming  it  however  to  be 
Saxon  and  not  Roman,  the  eagle  may  still  be  that  of  St.  John,  for 
there  are  many  examples,  chiefly  in  the  Irish  MSS.  where  the 
Evangelistic  symbols  are  shown  without  the  nimbus,  as  in  the 
St.  Gall  Gospels  (see  C.  Purton  Cooper's  Report  on  Rymer^s  Feeder  a, 
appendix  A,  pi.  ix.),  the  Book  of  Armagh  (see  Sir  W.  Betham's 
Irish  Antiquarian  Researches,  pi.  x.),  the  Gospels  at  Corpus  Chisti 
College,  Cambridge  (see  publications  of  Cambridge  Antiquarian 
Society,  vol.  2,  pi.  ix.),  and  others  illustrated  in  Professor  I.  0. 
Westwood's  Miniatures  of  the  Irish  and  Anglo-Saxon  MSS. 

The  eagle  was  also  a  well  recognized  type  of  Christ,  the  meaning 
being  explained  in  the  mediaeval  bestiary  MSS.* 

The  eagle  on  the  sculptured  slab  at  Brixworth  has  two  wings 
outspread  on  each  side  of  the  head.  The  tail  and  feathers  are  con- 
ventionally treated,  and  the  legs  are  wanting.  The  carving  is  in 
low  relief,  and  the  style  of  the  art  is  not  unlike  that  of  some  of  the 
Carlovingian  ivories. 

Burton  Latimer. — This  place  is  situated  4  miles  south-east  of 
Kettering,  and  is  1  mile  distant  from  Isham  Railway  Station.  The 
tower  of  the  church  was  re-built  in  1860,  and  a  sculptural  stone  of 
Saxon  date  with  plaitwork  upon  it  was  re-used. 

Castor. — -This  place  is  4  miles  west  of  Peterborough,  and  is 
distant  about  half-a-mile  from  Castor  Railway  Station.  The  town 
occupies  a  position  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Roman  station  of 
Durobrivae  on  the  line  of  the  Ermine  Street,  which  was  known  in  the 
locality  as  "  Lady  Coneyborough's  way,"  from  a  tradition  that  "when 
St.  Kyneburh  was  once  pursued  by  a  ruffianly  assailant,  the  road 
rolled  itself  before  her  as  she  fled,  and  thus  enabled  her  to  escape." 
The  present  church,  as  its  dedication  stone  over  the  priest's  door  in  the 
south  wall  of  the  chancel  sets  forth,  was  built  in  a.d.  1124.  The 
Norman  sculptured  details,  which  are  of  very  exceptional  interest,  we 
hope  to  describe  in  a  future  paper.  The  only  indication  now  remaining 
of  the  existence  of  an  earlier  foundation  is  the  base  of  a  Saxon  cross 
standing  in  the  churchyard  on  the  south  side.  The  dedication  of 
the  church  to  St.  Cyniburga  takes  us  back  to  a  more  remote  period 
still,  when  Paganism  was  making  its  final  struggle  with  Christianity 
in  Britain.     St.  Cyniburga  was  daughter  of  Penda,  the  last  heathen 

*  See  J,  R,  Allen's  Early  Christian  Symbolism  in  Great  Britain,  p.  345, 
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King  of  Mercia,  and  Queen  to  Alcfrid,  King  of  Northumbria  (Bede's 
Eccl.  Hist.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  21 ).  About  a.d.  050  she  fouudod  a  convent 
at  Castor  amongst  the  crumbling  ruins  of  the  Roman  station  of 
Durobrivse,  and  was  buried  there.  Her  body,  together  with  that  of 
her  sister,  St.  Cyneswith,  was  removed  to  Peterborough  by  Abbot 
Aelfsi  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  as  recorded  in  the 
following  passage: — "Aelfsi  was  then  Abbot  {i.e.  of  Medeshamsteed 
or  Peterborough)  fifty  winters  from  that  time.  He  took  up  St. 
Kyneburg  and  St.  Cyneswith  who  lay  at  Castor,  and  St.  Tibba  who 
lay  at  Ryhall,  and  brought  them  to  Burch,  and  offered  them  aR  to 
St.  Peter  in  one  day,  and  held  it  the  while  he  was  there."  (A.S. 
Chronicle-Translation,  Record  Office  Publications,  p.  96.)  Mr. 
Bloxham  has  suggested  that  the  so  called  Hedda's  tomb  in  Peter- 
borough Cathedral,  which  will  be  described  subsequently,  is  more 
probably  a  memorial  placed  over  the  relics  of  SS.  Cyneburg, 
Cyneswith,  and  Tibba,  by  Abbot  Aelfsi. 

There  is  no  inscription  or  tradition  to  connect  the  cross  in  the 
churchyard  at  Castor  with  St.  Cyneburga,  but  it  is  none  the  less 
interesting  as  a  specimen  of  Saxon  art  produced  by  the  ecclesiastics 
of  the  monastery  which  she  founded. 

The  base  of  the  cross  only  now  remains.  It  is  made  of  Barnack 
stone,  and  is  fixed  in  a  step  2  ft.  9  ins.  square.  The  base  stone  is  of 
rectangular  cross  section.  At  the  bottom  there  is  a  plinth,  measuring 
2  ft.  9  in.  by  1  ft. ;  then  comes  the  contracted  part,  which  is 
ornamented,  measuring  2ft.  8 ins.  by  11  ^ ins.,  and  at  the  top  it  again 
expands  to  1  ft.  1 0^-  ins.  by  1  ft.  2  ins.  A  socket  1  ft.  1  in.  by  7  J  ins.  is 
hollowed  out  in  the  top  to  receive  the  shaft.  The  height  of  the 
base  is  2  ft.  2  ins.  At  each  of  the  four  corners  at  the  top  are  curious 
bulbous  projections.  The  stone  is  sculptured  on  four  faces  as 
follows  (see  engraving  in  Journal  British  Archceological  Association^ 
vol.  xlv.,  p.  179):  — 

On  the  front. — Interlaced  work. 

On  the  hack. — Interlaced  work. 

On  the  right  side. — A  winged  dragon,  with  a  tail  forming  knot- 
work. 

On  the  left  side. — A  dragon  similar  to  that  on  the  opposite  side. 

Clapton. — This  place  is  situated  4  miles  west  of  Thrapston,  and 
is  3  miles  distant  from  Thorpe  Railway  Station.  The  old  qjiurch 
of  Clapton  was  pulled  down  in  1864  and  entirely  rebuilt.  Part  of 
the  hood  moulding  of  the  chancel  arch  (Early  English  style)  was 
a  re-used  part  of  a  slab  or  cross  ornamented  with  plait-work. 

Desborough. — This  place  is  situated  5  miles  south-east  of 
Market  Harborough,  and  is  close  to  Desborough  Railway  Station. 
The  church  is  mainly  Early  English  in  style,  but  there  must  have 
been  a  much  earlier  building  on  the  same  site,  as  is  proved  by  two 
sculptured  stones  of  Saxon  date  found  some  time  since,  and  now 
preserved  in  the  garden  of  the  vicarage. 
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Stone  ^0.  1  is  the  fragment  of  a  cross  shaft  made  of  oolite, 
2  ft.  4  ins.  long,  by  1  ft.  7  ^  ins.  wide,  by  1  ft.  3 1  ins.  thick.  On 
three  of  the  angles  are  indications  of  a  cable  moulding.  The  stone 
is  sculptured  on  two  faces  as  follows  : — 

On  the  front  {Fig.  1) — Two  panels,  the  upper  one  containing  two 
beasts  placed  back  to  back,  with  the  head  of  a  man  or  animal  between 
them.  The  ear  of  the  beast  on  the  right  hand  side  forms  a  piece 
of  knotwork  passing  round  the  neck  and  the  tail  of  the  beast,  on 
the  left  hand  side  is  similarly  treated.  Each  beast  has  one  lore- 
paw  on  the  ground  and  the  other  upraised.  The  back-ground 
is  ornamented  with  four  small  circular  bosses,  filling  in  the  blank 
spaces.  The  tower-panel  contains  a  piece  of  interlaced  work,  con- 
sisting of  two  bands  twisted  together  and  combined  with  a  circular 
ring  in  the  centre,  each  end  of  the  pattern  terminated  in  a  Stafford 
knot. 

On  the  right  side  {Fig  1^) — Two  beasts,  one  below  the  other. 
The  head  of  the  upper  beast  is  broken  away.  The  lower  beast  has  a 
knotted  tail  and  a  piece  of  interlaced  work  passing  round  the  neck 
in  a  loop,  then  on  each  side  of  the  body  and  forming  a  Stafford 
knot  below  the  belly.  One  fore-paw  is  upraised,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  beasts  on  the  front  of  the  stone.  There  are  also  two  circular 
bosses  filling  in  the  blank  spaces  of  the  back-ground. 

Stone  No.  2  is  a  fragment  of  oolite,  measuring  1  ft.  8  ins.  long, 
by  1  ft.  6  J  ins.  wide,  by  4  ins.  thick,  but  it  is  so  defaced  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  decide  whether  it  once  formed  part  of  a  cross 
or  of  a  sepulchral  slab.  The  stone  is  sculptured  on  one  face  only 
with  an  interlaced  pattern,  consisting  of  two  twisted  bands  com- 
bined with  circular  rings  at  each  of  the  points  where  the  bands 
cross. 

The  Desborough  Stones  afford  samples  of  two  distinct  classes 
of  ornament  which  were  common  in  Saxon  times,  namely  interlaced 
work  and  conventionalised  animals.  The  following  varieties  of 
patterns  are  to  be  found  amongst  the  interlaced  work: — (1)  the 
twist  and  ring,  occuring  on  the  front  faces  of  both  stones ;  (2)  the 
Stafford  knot,  on  the  front  face  of  stone  No.  1  in  the  tail  of  the 
left  hand  beast  in  the  upper  panel,  and  twice  in  the  lower  panel, 
on  the  side  of  stone  No.  1  underneath  the  belly  of  the  lower  beast ; 
(3)  knot  H  in  my  analysis  of  Celtic  interlaced  ornament^ "^  on  the 
front  face  of  stone  No.  1,  in  the  ear  of  the  right  hand  beast  in  the 
upper  panel,  and  on  the  side  of  stone  No.  1  in  the  tail  of  the  lower 
beast. 

The  subject  sculptured  upon  the  upper  panel  of  the  front  of 
Stone  No.  1,  is  one  of  very  great  interest,  representing  as  we  have 
already  mentioned,  a  human  head  with  two  beasts  placed  symmet- 

*  Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  Scot;,  vol.  17  p.  242. 
VOL.  XIX.,  PT.  II.  L      • 
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rically  facing  outwards  on  each  side  of  it.  A  similar  subject  occurs 
on  the  wheel  cross  at  Kirk  Braddon,  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  but  with 
the  two  beasts  facing  towards  the  head  in  the  centre  instead  of 
looking  in  opposite  directions.  On  the  cross  from  Papil,  in  Shetland, 
now  in  the  Edinburgh  Museum,  a  human  head  is  shown  between 
two  creatures  having  the  bodies  men  and  the  beaks  and  claws  of 
birds.  Many  of  the  sculptured  stones  in  Scotland  have  a  serpent 
or  beast  on  each  side  of  the  cross  at  the  edge  of  the  slab,  and  in 
some  cases,  as  at  Dunfallandy,  in  Perthshire,  there  is  a  human  head 
placed  between  their  open  jaws  at  the  apex  of  the  slab.  In  early 
Christian  art,  Daniel  in  the  Lions'  Den  is  always  symbolised  by  a 
man  standing,  with  his  hands  upraised  in  the  ancient  attitude  of 
prayer,  between  two  beasts.  It  is  possible  that  the  human  head 
flanked  by  a  pair  of  beasts  may  be  the  reduction  of  Daniel  in  the 
Lion's  Den  to  its  simplest  elements,  by  the  omission  of  the  Prophet's 
body.  Pairs  of  beasts  without  any  human  head  may  be  noticed  on 
Saxon  crosses  at  St.  Oswald's  Priory,  Gloucester,  and  at  Crofton  and 
Collingham,  in  Yorkshire.  The  arrangement  of  beasts  in  pairs 
either  with  or  without  some  object  such  as  a  tree  or  vase  in  the 
centre  is  common  in  Assyrian,  Classical,  and  Byzantine  art,  and 
was  no  doubt  suggested  in  the  first  instance  by  the  conditions  of 
symmetry.  Three  of  the  beasts  on  Stone  N"o.  1  at  Desborough  are 
represented  with  one  of  the  fore  paws  upraised,  a  peculiarity  which 
occurs  elsewhere  on  the  crosses  at  St.  Alkmund's,  Derby,  and 
Ilkley,  in  Yorkshire,  and  on  the  font  at  Wilne,  in  Derbyshire,  which 
is  made  out  of  a  Saxon  cylindrical  pillar  cross.  The  practice  of 
interlacing  different  portions  of  the  bodies  of  animals  is  almost 
universal  in  Hiberno-Saxon  art,  and  is  one  of  the  most  marked 
characteristics  of  the  style.  On  the  Stone  at  Desborough  the  tail 
and  ear  only  are  used  for  this  purpose.  The  prolongation  of  the 
ear  of  the  animal  into  a  band  forming  knots  is  curious.  The  tail 
lends  itself  to  this  kind  of  treatment,  without  any  great  stretch  of 
the  imagination,  but  why  should  the  ear  be  drawn  out  in  this  extra- 
ordinary fashion  1  When  I  first  saw  the  sculptured  stones,  I  was 
under  the  impression  that  this  feature  was  a  sort  of  crest  proceeding 
from  the  top  of  the  head,  but  on  examining  any  of  the  Irish  MSS., 
such  as  the  St.  Gall  Gospels,  it  will  be  found  that  the  ear  is  very 
clearly  indicated  at  the  point  where  the  band  joins  the  head  of  the 
animal. 

Helpston."^ — This  place  is  situated  6  miles  north-west  of  Peter- 
borough, close  to  Helpston  Eailway  Station.  In  rebuilding  the 
tower  of  the  church  in  1860  two  Saxon  sculptured  stones  were 
found,  t 

*  The  churches  at  Barnack,  Earls  Barton,  Helpstone,  and  St.  Peter's,  Northampton,  are 
illustrated  in  E.  Sharpe  &  J.  Johnson's  Churches  of  the  Nene  Valleij. 

t  See  Rev.  W.  D.  Sweeting's  Parish  Churches  in  and  around  Peterborough. 
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No.  1. — A  fragment  of  a  sepulchral  slab  like  those  at  Peter- 
borough, about  1  ft.  4  ins.  wide,  by  1  ft.  6  ins.  long.  A  plain  band 
runs  up  the  centre  of  the  slab,  on  each  side  of  which  is  a  plait  of 
four  bands.  The  stone  is  broken  in  two.  It  is  preserved  at  the 
vicarage  (see  Journal  British  Archceological  Association,  vol.  xlv 
p.  179). 

No.  %. — A  head  stone  with  a  circular  cross  on  both  sides,  about 
1  ft.  3  ins.  in  diameter.  The  ends  of  the  cross  are  expanded,  and 
there  is  a  boss  in  the  centre.  On  one  side  there  are  two  spiral 
curves  on  the  lower  arm  of  the  cross  (see  Journal  British  Archceo- 
logical Association,  vol.  xlv.,  p.  180). 

LoNGTHORPE. — This  place  is  situated  2  miles  west  of  Peter- 
borough. At  the  east  end  of  the  village,  in  the  front  garden  of  a 
cottage  on  the  south  side  of  the  road,  at  the  angle  where  it  turns  off 
to  a  farm-house,  is  the  shaft  of  a  cross  standing  erect.  It  is  fixed 
in  a  base  about  2  ft.  6  ins.  square.  The  shaft  is  of  rectangular 
cross  section,  with  roll  mouldings  at  the  angles.  It  is  6  ft.  9  ins. 
high  and  1  ft.  5  ins.  by  10  ins.  at  the  bottom,  tapering  to  1  ft.  3  ins. 
by  Sins,  at  the  top.  It  is  sculptured  on  one  of  the  narrow  faces  with 
a  continuous  band  of  angular  plait-work  of  four  bands.  I  am  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Irvine  for  bringing  this  stone  under  my  notice,  as 
well  as  one  arm  of  a  cross  head  expanded  at  the  end  and  orna- 
mented with  a  Stafford  knot,  which  is  supposed  to  have  come  from 
Thorpe,  and  a  small  cross  head  with  expanded  arms  and  a  central 
boss,  both  preserved  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Sykes'  house  at  Gunwade 
Ferry,  near  Milltown  (see  Journal  British  Archceological  Association, 
vol.  xlv.,  p.  180). 

Mears  Ashby. — This  place  is  situated  7  miles  north-east  of 
Northampton,  and  is  distant  3  miles  from  Castle  Ashby  Eailway 
Station.  During  the  repairs  of  the  church  a  sculptured  stone  of 
Saxon  date  was  discovered,  which  is  now  preserved  in  the  Church. 
It  is  the  mutilated  head  of  a  cross  of  oolite  {Fig.  7)  measuring  1ft. 
4J  ins.  in  diameter  across  the  arms,  5  ins.  thick  in  the  centre,  and 
3|  ins.  thick  at  the  edge.  The  cross  is  of  the  Celtic  form,  with  arms, 
having  expanded  ends  connected  by  a  circular  ring.  The  hollows 
between  the  ring  and  cross  are  circular  holes  1 1  in.  in  diameter, 
pierced  right  through  the  stone.  The  tenon,  with  which  the  head 
of  the  cross  was  fixed  on  to  the  shaft,  still  remains,  and  measures 
3  ins.  by  4  ins.  by  l|ins.  deep.  The  edges  of  the  cross  head  and 
the  face  of  the  ring  are  moulded.  It  is  sculptured  on  both  back 
and  front  with  very  debased  interlaced  work,  resembling  that  on  the 
Saxon  metal  work,  found  in  the  pagan  cemeteries,  in  which  no 
distinct  pattern  can  be  traced,  the  bands  being  discontinuous. 

MouLTON. — This  place  is  situated  5  miles  N.E.  of  Northampton, 
and  is  distant  3  miles  from  Brampton  Railway  Station.  A 
sculptured  stone  of  Saxon  date  was  discovered  in  the  foundation  of 
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one  of  the  pillars  of  the  south  arcade,  and  is  now  preserved  in  the 
church.  It  is  a  fragment  of  a  cross  shaft  of  oolite,  measuring  2  ft. 
2^  ins.  long,  and  is  1  ft.  6  ins.  by  9^  ins.  at  the  bottom,  tapering  to 
1  ft.  4^  ins.  by  8  ins.  at  the  top.  It  is  sculptured  on  two  sides  as 
follows : 

On  the  front  (Fig.  2) — Two  panels,  the  upper  one  containing  a 
beast  with  his  front  paw  upraised,  biting  his  tail;  and  the  lower 
one  a  piece  of  interlaced  work  composed  of  a  double  row  of  spiral 
knots  (classed  under  letter  C  in  my  Analysis  of  Celtic  Interlaced 
Ornament),  the  knots  on  the  right  side  being  alternately  right  and 
left-handed,  and  those  in  the  left  side  alternately  left  and  right- 
handed. 

On  the  side  {Fig.  2^) — A  continuous  band  of  interlaced  work 
composed  of  a  double  row  of  spiral  knots,  those  on  the  right  side 
being  all  left-handed,  and  those  on  the  left  side  all  right-handed. 

Patterns  formed  from  the  spiral  knot  are  only  found  in  inter- 
laced work  af  the  best  quality,  where  the  lapping  of  the  bands 
alternately  under  and  over  is  perfectly  regular. 

Nassington. — This  place  is  situated  8  miles  west  of  Peterborough, 
and  close  to  Nassington  Eailway  Station.  A  Saxon  sculptured 
stone  was  built  into  the  west  wall  of  the  tower,  and  is  now 
preserved  in  the  church.  It  is  a  fragment  of  a  cross  shaft, 
made  of  oolite,  measuring  2  ft.  9  ins.  high,  and  is  1  ft.  4^  ins.  by 
6 1  ins.  at  the  l3ottom,  tapering  to  1  ft  2^  ins.  by  6^  ins.  at  the  top. 
It  is  sculptured  on  all  four  faces  as  follows  : — 

On  the  front  {Fig.  3) — Two  panels,  the  upper  one  containing  the 
figure  of  a  man,  cut  off  just  below  the  waist  by  the  fracture  of  the 
stone ;  and  the  lower  one  the  crucifixion,  with  the  Sol  and  Luna 
above  the  transverse  arms  of  the  cross,  and  the  soldiers  carrying  the 
spear  and  sponge  on  each  side  below. 

On  the  hack  {Fig.  3^) — A  continuous  band  of  interlaced  work, 
composed  of  a  circular  knot,  No.  179  in  my  Analysis  of  Celtic 
Interlaced  Ornament,  repeated  four  times. 

On  the  right  side  {Fig.  ^^) — A  continuous  band  of  interlaced 
work,  composed  of  figure  of  eight  knots,  G  in  my  Analysis  of  Celtic 
Interlaced  Ornament,  repeated  seven  times. 

On  the  left  side  {Fig.  Z^) — A  continuous  band  of  small  foliage, 
the  stem  making  an  undulating  line  with  fruit  in  the  hollows  on 
each  side. 

The  crucifixion  on  the  Nassington  cross  is  of  the  usual  Saxon 
type,  copied  from  a  Byzantine  original,  and  treated  in  the  same 
way  as  upon  the  Carlovingian  ivories,  of  which  several  fine 
specimens  may  be  seen  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  Other 
examples  of  the  crucifixion  occur  on  Saxon  crosses  at  Aycliffe,  in 
Durham  ;  Alnmouth,  Northumberland  (now  at  Alnwick  Castle) ; 
Bradbourne,     Derbyshire;     Sandbach,     Cheshire.        For    further 
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information  on  this  subjet  see  my  Early  Christian  SyynhoUsm  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  p.  155. 

Knots,  in  which  parts  of  the  bands  form  concentric  circles,  like 
like  those  on  the  back  of  the  Nassington  cross,  are  characteristic 
of  Celtic  art  of  the  best  period.  This  particular  knot  occurs  else- 
where on  crosses  at  Norham,  in  Northumberland ;  lona,  in  Scotland  ; 
and  Clonmacnoise,  Monasterboice,  and  Tuam,  in  Ireland. 

The  figure  of  eight  knot  on  the  right  side  of  the  Nassington 
cross  is  a  very  common  one  throughout  all  periods  of  Celtic  art, 
and  is  found  on  pre-Norman  stones  all  over  Great  Britain. 

The  scroll  of  foliage  on  the  left  side  of  the  Nassington  cross 
is  a  rather  poor  example  of  a  style  of  decoration  perhaps  introduced 
into  this  country  from  abroad,  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of 
which  are  to  be  seen  on  the  crosses  of  the  ancient  Northumbrian 
kingdom  at  Ruthwell,  in  Dumfrieshire ;  Bewcastle,  in  Cumberland ; 
and  Ilkley,  in  Yorkshire.  Other  instances  are  to  be  found  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  ancient  Mercian  kingdom  at  Bakewell  and 
Eyam,  in  Derbyshire. 

Northampton  (St.  Peter's  Church). — Most  archaeologists 
are  familiar  with  the  grand  old  Norman  Church  of  St.  Peter,  at 
Northampton.  In  the  re-building  of  the  chancel,  under  the 
direction  of  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  in  1850,  the  bases  of  the  two 
west  responds  of  the  two  arcades  were  found  to  have  been  made 
out  of  Saxon  sculptured  stones.  The  responds  were  renewed  and 
the  old  stones  removed  to  the  Northampton  Museum. 

Stone  No.  1  is  the  fragment  of  a  cross  shaft,  made  of  oolite, 
measuring  1  ft.  10-|-  ins.  high,  by  1  ft.  9f  ins.  broad,  by  10  ins, 
thick.  It  has  a  cable  moulding  at  the  angles.  The  back  and 
right  side  have  been  cut  away,  and  the  other  two  faces  are 
sculptured  as  follows  : — 

On  the  front  (Fig.  4). — A  continuous  piece  of  interlaced  work, 
composed  of  six  vertical  and  four  horizontal  rows  of  figure  of  eight 
knots  (marked  G  in  my  Analysis  of  Celtic  Interlaced  Ornament), 
terminated  in  a  rather  irregular  manner  at  the  bottom. 

On  the  left  side  (Fig.  ^^). — Eemains  of  foliage,  much  defaced. 
Stone  No.  2  is  probably  also  part  of  a  cross  shaft,  but  is  in  a  very 
mutilated  condition.     The  back  and  left  side  are  entirely  cut  away, 
and  the  front  and  right  side  are  sculptured  with  conventional  foliage. 

The  use  of  the  figure  of  eight  knot  to  cover  a  large  surface,  as 
on  Stone  No.  1,  was  not  unfrequent  at  a  late  period  of  Celtic  art. 
Other  instances  occur  on  stones  at  Saxilby  and  Stow,*  and  Manby,t 
in  Lincolnshire,  and  at  Tuam  in  Ireland. 

Peakirk. — This  place  is  situated  5  miles  north  of  Peterborough, 
and  is  close  to  Peakirk  Railway  Station.     The  church  is  interesting 

*  C.  Boutell's  Christian  Monuments  in  England  and  Wales  p.  3. 
t  Builder,  July  27th,  1889. 
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both  architecturally  and  on  account  of  its  association  with  St.  Pega, 
whose  name  it  bears.  The  nave  arcade,  of  three  arches,  on  the 
north  side,  and  the  south  door,  are  Norman,  the  chancel  arch 
Transitional  Norman,  and  the  nave  arcade,  on  the  south  side,  and 
the  clerestory  Early  English  in  style.  There  formerly  existed  in 
the  church  an  image  of  St.  Pega^  to  which  Robert  Angell  leaves  by 
will  in  1566  ''  unto  the  repairinge  of  St.  Pee's  image,  ii.  strike  of 
barley  and  xx'^  in  money."  St.  Pega  was  sister  of  St.  Guthlac  of 
Crowland,  and  founded  a  cell  here  about  a.d.  716.  After  the  death 
of  her  brother  she  went  to  Eome,  where  she  died,  and  was  buried 
in  a  church  dedicated  to  her  memory. 

The  only  relic  of  the  Saxon  period  that  has  survived  to  the 
present  day  is  a  sculptured  stone,  found  duriog  the  repair  of  the 
church,  and  now  preserved  in  the  school.  It  is  the  shaft  of  a 
cross,  made  of  oolite,  measuring  1  ft.  9  ins.  high,  and  10 J  ins. 
by  10  ins.  at  the  bottom,  tapering  to  8Jins.  by  8Jins.  at  the  top. 
The  stone  is  sculptured  on  all  four  faces  as  follows  (see  Journal 
British  Archceological  Association,  vol.  xlv.,  p.  clxxx.) : — 

On  the  front. — A  beast  or  dragon,  with  his  tail  forming  a  piece 
of  interlaced  work. 

On  the  hack. — A  similar  beast  or  dragon,  with  knotted  tail. 

On  the  right  side. — Conventional  foliage. 

On  the  left  side. — A  beast  (1),  almost  obliterated. 

The  general  character  of  the  design  indicates  a  late  date,  and 
seems  to  approximate  more  to  Norman  than  Saxon  work.  The 
foliage  is  peculiar,  being  quite  different  from  the  usual  Northumbrian 
leafy  scrolls. 

Peterborough  (in  the  Cathedral). — Shortly  after  the  conversion 
of  Mercia  to  Christianity  under  the  rule  of  Peada,  son  of  the  heathen 
Penda,  a  monastery  was  founded  by  Saexwulf  in  a.d.  655  at  a  place 
called  Medeshamsted,  subsequently  better  known  as  Peterborough, 
in  coDsequence  of  the  dedication  of  the  monastery  to  the  Apostles 
SS.  Peter,  Paul,  and  Andrew."*  Ssexwulf  was  its  first  abbot,  which 
office  he  probably  held  until  his  ordination  as  bishop  of  Lichfield 
in  A.D.  675  (Bede's  Eccl.  Hist.,  bk.  iv.,  chap.  6).  The  first 
monastery  was  destroyed  by  the  Danish  chiefs  Ingvar  and  Hubba 
in  A.D.  870  {A.S.  Chronicle,  "  Public  Record  Office  Publications — 
Translation,"  p.  60),  and  remained  in  ruins  until  a.d.  963,  when 
Athelwold,  bishop  of  Winchester,  rebuilt  it  (A.S.  Chronicle,  p.  93). 
The  other  events  connected  with  the  building  related  in  the  A.S. 
Chronicle  are  the  consecration  of  the  tower  in  a.d.  1059;  the 
pillaging  of  the  monastery  by  Hereward  in  a.d.  1070,  and  by  Erench 
robbers  in  a.d.  1102 ;  and  the  burning  in  a.d.  1116.  The  choir  of 
the  present  Cathedral  was  begun  by  John  of  Seez  in  a.d.  1118, 
and  continued  by  Martin  of  Bee  in  a.d.  1137. 

*  It  was  first  called  the  Golden  Borough  in  A.D.  1052  (see  A.S.  Chronicle,  "  Public  Record 
Office  Publications— Translation,"  p.  95.) 
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Before  the  works  of  restoration  in  connection  with  the  failure  of 
the  central  tower  were  commenced,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
J.  L.  Pearson,  R.A.,  the  only  relic  of  the  Saxon  church  at  Peter- 
borough was  the  so-called  Hedda's  tomb,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
retro-choir,  behind  the  high  altar.  During  the  course  of  the  work 
of  repairing  the  tower  several  most  interesting  discoveries  of  other 
Saxon  sepulchral  stones  have  been  made.  Mr.  J.  T.  Irvine,  the 
clerk  of  works,  who  witnessed  the  finding  of  all  the  different 
remains,  has  taken  very  careful  notes  and  drawings  of  the  whole. 
These  have  been  courteously  placed  at  my  disposal,  together  with 
Sir  Henry  Dryden's  drawings  to  scale  made  on  the  spot,  thus 
enabling  me  to  compile  the  following  description  of  the  Seven  Saxon 
sculptured  stones  at  Peterborough  Cathedral. 

Stone  No.  1  (the  so-called  Hedda's  tomb). — This  is  now  placed 
in  the  retro-choir,  but  nothing  is  known  of  its  previous  history,  nor 
is  there  anything  to  connect  it  with  the  abbot  Hedda,  who  was 
slaughtered  with  his  monks  by  the  Danes  in  a.d.  870,  except  the 
account  given  by  the  spurious  Ingulf  of  the  monument  erected  to 
their  memory.  Mr.  M.  H.  Bloxam,  as  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, supposes  it  to  be  more  probably  of  the  eleventh  century, 
and  suggests  that  it  may  have  been  placed  over  the  body  of  St. 
Kyneswith  after  its  translation  from  Castor  to  Peterborough  by 
abbot  j^lfsi.  Mr.  J.  T.  Irvine  believed  that  it  formed  portion  of  a 
shrine,  the  remaining  fragments  of  which  are  built  into  the  exterior 
walls  of  the  chancel  of  Fletton  Church,  near  Peterborough. 

The  monument  belongs  to  the  class  of  coped  sepulchral  stones, 
but  it  is  higher  in  proportion  to  its  length  than  is  usually  the  case. 
The  shape  of  the  stone  resembles  the  metal  shrines  of  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries,  or  the  tomb  of  St.  Chad,  at  Lichfield,  which 
Bede  {Eccl.  Hist.,  book  iv.,  chap.  3)  tells  us  was  "  made  like  a 
small  dwelling  house."  The  two  ends  are  vertical,  and  the  two 
sides  incline  slightly  towards  each  other>  The  two  top  faces  meet 
in  a  ridge  like  the  roof  of  a  house.  The  stone  is  3  ft.  5  ins.  long 
and  2  ft.  4  ins.  high  to  the  apex,  the  front  and  back  being 
1  ft.  3  ins.  high.  The  width  at  the  bottom  is  1  ft.  2  ins.,  and  at 
the  point  where  the  front  and  back  meet  the  top  faces  only  1  ft. 
The  stone  is  sculptured  on  four  faces  as  follows  : — 

On  the  vertical  face  of  the  front. — An  arcade  of  six  round 
headed  arches,  with  pairs  of  leaves  in  the  spandrils,  and  the  figure 
of  a  nimbed  saint  under  each.  Nos.  1  and  2  have  beards  and  hold 
books  j  No.  3  holds  a  branch  with  a  leaf  at  the  end  of  it ;  No.  4 
has  the  cruciferous  nimbus,  and  is  therefore  intended  for  Christ,  he 
holds  a  book  and  has  no  beard ;  Nos.  5  and  6  are  too  much  defaced 
to  be  described  minutely. 

On  the  slojging  face  above. — Pour  panels,  containing:  No.  1, 
a  pair  of  birds  or  dragons  facing  outwards,  with  tails  and  ears 
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forming  interlaced  work  ;  No.  2,  a  pair  of  birds  facing  each  other, 
with  tails  forming  interlaced  work  below ;  No.  3,  a  pair  of  birds, 
seen  in  full  face,  in  scrolls  of  foliage ;  No.  4,  a  pair  of  dragons 
facing  each  other,  with  tails  forming  interlaced  work. 

On  the  vertical  face  of  the  hack. — Six  figures  of  saints  under 
arcading  similar  to  those  on  the  front.  No.  1  is  clean  shaven  and 
holds  a  book  ;  No.  2  has  a  beard ;  No.  3  has  the  hands  across  the 
breast,  and  the  hair  on  the  head  sticking  up  in  curious  fashion ;  the 
remaining  figures  are  too  much  defaced  to  be  described  in  detail. 

On  the  sloping  face  above. — Four  panels,  containing  pairs  of 
birds  and  scrolls  of  interlaced  foliage,  like  the  panels  on  the  front, 
but  more  defaced. 

There  are  three  round  holes  bored  in  the  front  and  two  in  the 
back,  as  if  metal  bars  had  been  inserted  for  some  purpose. 

The  saints  are  probably  intended  for  the  apostles.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  they  are  so  mutilated ;  as  it  might  have  otherwise 
been  possible  to  distinguish  some  of  them  by  means  of  their 
personal  appearance  and  the  object  they  carry.  In  the  earliest 
representations  of  the  apostles  in  Christian  art  they  are  symbolised 
as  sheep,  as  in  the  sixth  century  mosaics  in  the  Church  of  SS. 
Cosmo  and  Damian,  at  Eome ;  or  as  sheep  with  a  human  figure 
added ;  or  as  men  alone,  of  which  one  of  the  best  examples  is  on 
the  sixth  century  mosaics  in  the  two  baptistries  at  Eavenna.  The 
only  distinguishing  attribute  at  this  early  period  was  the  key  of 
St.  Peter,  most  of  the  others  holding  scrolls  or  giving  the  bene- 
diction. St.  Bartholomew  is  clean  shaven,  but  the  rest  bearded. 
They  are  all  bare-headed  except  St.  Peter,  who  wears  a  conical 
cap.  In  late  Christian  art  each  apostle  carries  a  distinctive  emblem. 
There  are  some  remarkable  Saxon  representations  of  the  apostles 
on  the  wooden  coffin  of  St.  Cuthbert,  at  Durham,  and  on  the  tenth 
century  stole  and  maniple  found  within  it,  made  by  Queen 
AeMoed  for  Bishop  Frithestan.  On  the  coped  stone  at  Peterborough 
the  only  distinctive  attribute  is  the  branch  held  by  figure  No.  3 
on  the  front,  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  figure  of  Christ. 

The  design  of  the  arcading  is  quite  different  from  that  of 
Norman  times.  Instead  of  a  column  with  a  cushion  capital,  to  form 
the  divisions,  we  have  here  a  narrow  stem,  dividing  into  two  and 
bending  over  to  form  the  arches  on  each  side,  and  branching  off 
into  foliage  in  the  spandrils.  The  treatment  is  in  fact  suggested 
not  by  architectural,  but  by  vegetable  forms.  The  interlaced  work 
is  not  unlike  that  seen  in  objects  of  metal,  and  the  whole  may 
have  been  copied  from  a  metal  shrine. 

Stone  No.  2  {Fig.  8). — Next  in  importance  to  the  coped  stone  at 
at  Peterborough  comes  a  beautiful  recumbent  sepulchral  slab, 
discovered,  with  its  erect  foot-stone  still  in  situ,  during  the  ex- 
cavations necessary  for  the  underpinning  of  the  west  wall  of  the 
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north  transept  of  the  cathedral.  The  Dean  of  Peterborough  gives 
the  following  description  of  the  discovery,  which  took  place  on  the 
27th  of  July,  1888:— 

"  Close  to  the  western  wall  of  the  transept,"  he  writes,  "  the 
workmen  came  upon  a  richly  ornamented  Saxon  slab,  covering  a 
grave,  and  evidently  still  lying  in  its  original  position.  It  is  of  the 
date,  no  doubt,  of  the  second  Saxon  church — that  in  which  Here- 
ward  was  knighted — of  which  considerable  remains  were  discovered 
a  short  time  since  after  taking  down  and  rebuilding  the  central 
tower.  The  slab  must  mark  the  grave  of  a  layman,  for  the  burying 
place  of  the  monks  was  on  the  south  side  of  the  building,  where  a 
Saxon  cloister  may  have  stood,  just  as  the  Norman  cloister  did 
afterwards.  As  the  slab  extended  slightly  beyond  the  space  required 
for  the  excavated  trenches  to  receive  the  shallow  foundations  of  the 
present  Norman  structure,  the  workmen  of  that  period  destroyed  a 
few  inches  of  its  length  at  the  top.  This,  with  a  crack  across  near 
the  foot,  caused  by  the  settlement  of  the  earth  consequent  on  the 
Norman  excavation,  is  the  only  injury  the  slab  has  sustained,  if 
we  except  the  possible  removal  of  an  ornamented  upright  cross  at 
the  head ;  the  rude  footstone  is  still  in  its  place.  The  surface  of 
the  slab  is  about  1  ft.  6  in.  below  the  level  of  the  late  floor,  which, 
in  its  turn,  was  about  5  in.  above  the  Norman  floor.  The  length  of 
the  slab  remaining  is  about  5  ft.  3 in.,  with  a  top  width  of  1ft.  10 Jin. 
and  a  bottom  of  1  ft.  6  in.  The  surface  is  completely  covered  with 
the  richest  Saxon  interlacing  ornament,  forming  a  design  of  a 
central  band  of  ornament  about  5  ins.  wide,  crossed  at  right  angles 
by  rather  wider  strips  of  ornament.  Three  of  these  are  uninjured  ; 
the  fourth,  at  the  top,  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  when  the 
present  transept  was  built  by  William  de  Waterville.  The  design 
was  originally,  therefore,  a  fourfold  cross.  Each  of  these  crosses  is 
outlined  with  a  double  roll  border,  the  inner  one  being  twisted  work. 
There  is  thus  left  between  the  borders  of  the  cross  arms  three  oblong 
spaces  on  each  side  between  the  broad  central  strip  and  the  outer 
edge  of  the  slab.  Three  of  these  are  filled  in  with  finer  interlacing 
work,  two  with  star  crosses,  and  one  is  plain,  having  been  left 
unfinished." 

"The  slab,"  the  Dean  continues,  '*  is  probably  the  most  beautiful 
specimen  of  Saxon  ornamental  work  of  the  kind  that  has  come  to 
light.  We  have  decided  to  raise  the  slab,  carefully  keeping  it  on 
its  present  site,  so  that  it  may  still  mark  the  resting  place  that  it 
originally  covered,  but  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  be  above  the  level 
of  the  new  floor  and  properly  guarded  from  injury.  Portions  of 
other  Saxon  slabs  have  also  been  discovered  not  far  from  the  one  I 
have  described,  of  similar  design,  but  of  less  elaborate  workmanship ; 
also  a  fragment  of  what  was  probably  the  raised  monument  of  a 
Saxon  abbot,  originally  standing  in  the  church  the  foundations  of 
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which  have  been  lately  exposed.  Of  this  (Hereward's  church,  as 
I  have  said)  we  can  trace  the  outline  to  a  considerable  extent.  The 
lines  of  the  transept  and  the  choir  can  be  followed  in  the  south 
transept,  under  the  lantern,  and  in  the  nave  of  the  present  cathedral, 
but  the  nave  of  the  Saxon  church  lay  outside  the  present  building. 
Measurements  carefully  made  show  that  the  present  JSTorman 
cathedral  is  exactly  double  the  size  of  the  Saxon  church,  just  as  the 
Jewish  Temple  was  double  the  size  of  the  Tabernacle." 

The  slab  has  been  illustrated  with  others  in  the  Builder  for 
Aug.  25th,  1888,  and  a  paper  on  the  subject  by  Mr,  J.  T.  Irvine 
was  read  recently  before  the  British  Archaeological  Association. 
The  monument  in  question  belongs  to  a  class  which  appears  to  be 
confined  chiefly  to  the  the  eastern  counties,  several  examples  having 
been  found  at  Cambridge  Castle  (see  Arcliceologia,  vol.  27,  p.  228), 
and  others  at  Lincoln  Cathedral,  and  Eockland,  in  J^J'orfolk  [Journal 
of  British  Archceologlcal  Association,  vol.  41,  p.  269).  The  one  at 
Peterborough  is  an  unusually  fine  specimen,  and  the  double-cable 
border  gives  it  a  very  rich  appearance.  The  ornament  on  all  these 
slabs  consists  of  panels  of  plaitwork,  either  filling  in  the  spaces  on 
each  side  of  the  cross,  which  is  then  left  plain,  or  as  at  Peterborough, 
covering  the  whole  surface  of  the  cross  itself.  Plait-work,  although 
it  occurs  in  the  best  class  of  Celtic  decoration  combined  with  other 
more  highly  developed  patterns,  when  used  by  itself  indicates  a 
poverty  of  invention  on  the  part  of  the  designer,  or  a  desire  for 
absolute  simplicity.  The  ornamental  features  of  the  sepulchral 
slabs  are  generally  far  less  elaborate  than  those  found  on  erect 
crosses,  so  that  it  does  not  follow  that  because  plaitwork  only  is 
used  in  this  instance  the  artist  was  unacquainted  with  the  more 
complicated  forms  of  knots  repeated  at  intervals.  I  am  inclined 
however  to  assign  a  late  date,  perhaps  the  eleventh  century,  to  this 
type  of  monument. 

Stone  No.  2a  {Fig.  9). — This  is  the  erect  stone  at  the  foot  of  the 
preceding  bne.  The  top  is  broken  off,  and  it  now  measures  2  ft.  6|  ins. 
high,  by  1  ft.  6  ins.  wide,  by  4  ins.  thick.  The  broken  top  of  the 
erect  foot-stone  is  5  J  ins.  above  the  upper  surface  of  the  recumbent 
body-stone.  The  sculpture  consists  of  a  small  panel  of  three-band 
plait-work  on  the  front,  and  some  incised  lines  on  the  back.  The 
head  of  the  stone  was  probably  a  circular  cross. 

Stone  No.  S  {Fig.  10).  — The  fragment  of  a  recumbent  sepulchral 
slab,  made  of  oolite,  of  the  same  class  as  No.  2,  discovered  near  it  in 
the  north  transept  of  the  cathedral,  on  the  27th  of  July,  1888.  In 
its  present  mutilated  condition  it  measures  2  ft.  5  ins.  long,  by 
1  ft.  3^  ins.  to  1  ft.  5|  ins.  wide,  by  4^  ins.  thick  in  the  centre,  and 
4  ins.  thich  at  the  edge.  The  stone  is  sculptured  on  the  upper 
face  only  with  a  cross,  left  plain,  and  having  the  spaces  on  each 
side  filled  in  with  panels  of  four-band  plait-work. 
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Stone  No.  .If. — A  recumbent  sepulchral  slab,  made  of  oolite,  of  the 
same  class  as  the  two  preceding.  It  measures  3  ft.  4|  ins.  long  by 
11  f  ins.  to  1  ft.  5  ins.  wide  and  4  ins.  thick,  with  a  rise  of  fin.  in 
the  centre.  It  is  sculptured  on  the  upper  face  only  with  a  cross, 
left  plain,  and  having  at  each  side  panels  of  3  and  4  band  plait- 
work.  The  plain  portion  forms  a  cross  with  expanded  ends  at  the 
top  and  bottom,  and  has  a  transverse  bar  in  the  middle  of  the  length 
of  the  stone  (see  Journal  British  Archosological  Association,  vol.  xlv., 
p.  179). 

Sto7ie  No  5  {Fig.  4) — A  fragment  of  a  cross  shaft  (?),  made 
of  oolite,  found  under  the  south-west  pier  of  the  central  tower  of  the 
Cathedral  in  1884,  and  now  built  into  the  new  south-east  pier. 
It  measures  1  ft.  7  ins.  long  by  5J  ins.  wide.  It  is  sculptured 
on  one  face  only  with  a  piece  of  broken  plait-work  of  six  bands. 
By  broken  plait-work  is  meant  plait-work  where  certain  bands  are 
joined  together,  instead  of  running  straight  through,  thus  leaving 
spaces  in  different  parts  of  the  design  (see  my  Analysis  of  Celtic 
Interlaced  Ornament). 

In  addition  to  the  above,  two  other  stones  without  ornament 
have  been  discovered  during  the  repairs  of  the  Cathedral. 

Stone  No.  6. — A  sepulchral  slab,  made  of  oolite,  2  ft.  1  in.  long 
by  8^  ins.  to  1  ft.  1  in.  wide,  slightly  ridged  up  the  middle,  sculp- 
tured on  the  upper  face  with  two  circular  crosses,  having  expanded 
arms,  at  each  end.  It  was  discovered  on  the  19th  of  July,  1888, 
in  front  of  the  only  remaining  buttress  of  the  Lady  Chapel. 

Stone  No.  7. — A  fragment  of  oolite,  measuring  1  ft.  7^  ins.  each 
way  by  4  ins.  thick,  sculptured  on  both  sides  with  a  cross  having 
expanded  ends. 

Stowe  Nine  Churches. — This  place  is  situated  8  miles  west  of 
Northampton,  and  is  2  miles  distant  from  Weedon  Beck  Eailway 
Station.  The  tower  of  the  church  has  "  long  and  short  work,"  and 
is  probably  pre-Norman.  During  the  restoration  two  Saxon 
sculptured  stones  were  discovered,  and  are  now  placed  in  the  north 
aisle. 

Stone  No.  1. — This  is  the  fragment  of  a  cross  shaft,  made  of 
oolite,  measuring  2  ft.  3  ins.  high,  by  1  ft.  2  ins.  by  1  ft.  3  ins.  at  the 
bottom,  and  1  ft.  by  1  ft.  1  in.  at  the  top.  There  is  a  cable  mould- 
ing at  the  angles  of  the  stone,  and  it  is  sculptured  on  three  faces 
as  follows : — 

On  the  front  {Fig.  5). — Two  pieces  of  interlaced  work,  the  upper 
one  a  plait  of  six  bands,  with  the  bands  joined  up  on  the  under 
side ;  and  the  lower  one  a  pattern  of  which  I  know  of  no  other 
similar  example.  It  consists  of  a  double  band  forming  figures  of 
eight  and  interlaced  at  intervals  with  a  four-cornered  knot  (No.  209 
in  my  Analysis  of  Celtic  Interlaced  Ornament). 

On  the  hack. — Foliage  (1)  almost  obliterated. 
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On  the  right  side  {Fig.  5^). — The  looped  tail  of  a  dragon  (?). 

The  sculpture  on  the  remaining  face  has  been  dressed  off. 

Sto7ie  No.2[Fig.  6). — A  fragment  of  a  cross  shaft, (^Imade  of  oolite, 
measuring  10|  ins.  high,  by  1  ft.  5  ins.  wide,  by  8|  ins.  thick.  A 
round  hole  is  bored  through  the  back.  It  is  sculptured  on  one 
face  only  with  a  piece  of  interlaced  work,  composed  of  spiral  knots 
(marked  C  in  my  Analysis  of  Celtic  Interlaced  Ornament), 
arranged  in  two  vertical  rows,  those  on  the  right  being  right-handed 
and  those  on  the  left  left-handed.  The  spiral  band  of  each  knot 
makes  three  turns  before  reaching  the  centre. 

The  relics  of  St.  Alnot,  bailiff  of  St.  Werburg,  were  preserved 
in  Stowe  Church,  near  which  he  lived  as  a  hermit,  and  was 
eventually  killed  by  robbers.  We  should  expect  to  find  Saxon 
remains  in  a  place  so  near  to  Weedon,  where  the  Mercian  kings 
had  a  residence.  A  nunnery  was  founded  at  "Weedon  about  a.d. 
680,  by  St.  Werburg. 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  subjects  and  patterns  on  the 
Sculptured  Stones  of  Northamptonshire,  giving  the  localities  where 
they  occur  : — 

Figure  Subjects. 

The  Crucifixion        Nassington — front  of  cross  shaft. 

Christ  and  the  Apostles  . . .     Peterborough — front    and     back    of 

coped  tombstone. 

Eagle  of  St.  John     Brixworth — fragment. 

Pair  of  beasts  and  human     Desborough — cross  shaft, 
head 

Beasts. 

Desborough. 

Moulton. 

Peakirk. 

Birds. 
Barnack. 
Peterborough. 

Foliage. 

Barnack. 

Peterborough. 

Nassington. 

Peakirk. 

ISTorthampton. 

Interlaced  Ornament. 

Plaits        Helpston,  Peterborough,  Clapton. 

Twist  and  Ring        Barnack. 
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Interlaced  Ornament  {continued). 


Stafford  knot 

Figure  of  eight  knot 

Spiral  knot       

Circular  knot 

Four-cornered  knot . . 


Desborough,  Gunwade  Ferry. 


Nassington. 


Northampton. 

Stowe,  Nine  Churches. 

Moulton. 

Nassington. 

Stowe,  Mne  Churches. 


Cross  shafts 


Cross  heads 
Cross  base 
Sepulchral  slabs 
Coped  tombstone 
Foot-stone 
Architectural  details 


Classification  of  Monuments. 

Desborough. 

Moulton. 

IsTassington. 

Northampton. 

Peakirk. 

Stowe,  Nine  Churches. 

Mears  Ashby,  Gunwade  Ferry  (2). 

Castor. 

Peterborough  (3),  Helpstone. 

Peterborough. 

Peterborough. 

Barnack. 
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Wyre  Piddle  Church,  Worcestershire. — A  Paper  read  by  Mr.  Hopkins 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Worcester  Architectural  and  Archaeo- 
logical Society  in  March,  1889. 

WYRE  PIDDLE  lies  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Avon.  At  one 
time  it  was  surrounded  by  ancient  abbeys,  for  within 
a  radius  of  eight  miles  stood  Worcester,  Alcester,  Fladbury, 
Evesham,  and  Pershore;  the  latter  still  forming,  as  seen  when 
looking  westward  from  the  churchyard,  a  most  pleasing  feature  of 
the  landscape.  Wyre  Piddle  is  one  of  those  charmingly  quiet, 
secluded  little  villages  which  impress  the  mind  with  those  ideas  of 
rural  peace  and  felicity  so  aptly  portrayed  by  some  of  our  best 
authors   and  so  sweetly  sung   by  our   poets.     As  you  enter  the 
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village  from  the  Pinvin  station,  and  soon  after  you  cross  the  bridf^e 
over  the  stream  that  runs  on  its  north  side,  the  first  thin^^  that 
attracts  your  attention  is  the  village  cross.  Unfortunately  it  is  not 
the  original  one,  the  remains  of  which  were  removed  in  1844  and 
adorn  a  private  gentleman's  grounds  adjoining  the  churchyard  of 
Holy  Cross,  Pershore.  The  cross  you  now  see  is  only  the  substitute. 
I  am  told  it  is  a  pretty  correct  counterpart  of  the  original  structure 
with  the  exception  of  the  iron  cross  on  the  summit,  which  is  most 
inharmonious.  In  this  village  there  are  still  remaining  many 
valuable  specimens  of  old  timbered  houses  ;  and  if,  when  you  arrive 
at  the  cross,  you  turn  to  your  right,  you  will  pass  several  on  your 
road  to  the  church.  In  fact  the  village  still  consists  to  a  great 
extent  of  the  remains  of  these  houses  and  old  picturesque  thatched 
cottages;  whilst  the  roses>  honeysuckles,  and  yellow  jasmine 
which  adorn  the  garden  plots  still  testify  to  the  villagers'  love  of 
flowers  and  the  chaste  pleasure  and  delight  they  derive  from  their 
cultivation.  But  besides  its  many  natural  charms  Wyre  Piddle  has 
a  history  of  its  own,  dating  far  back  beyond  its  literary  records, 
which  I  shall  endeavour  to  unfold.  It  has  always  been  ref^arded 
as  a  very  ancient  place.  The  principal  attraction  to  strangers  and 
ecclesiologists  has  hitherto  been  its  church,  containing  an  alleged 
Saxon  chancel  arch.  Whether  it  be  of  Saxon  workmanship  or  not 
is  a  question  worth  investigating.  But  quite  apart  from  this 
question,  recent  discoveries  prove  plainly  that  the  site  upon  which 
the  church  now  stands  must  have  been  a  spot  notorious  and  greatly 
distinguished  as  a  burial  place  by  the  surrounding  inhabitants, 
before  churches  and  monasteries  were  erected  -in  Mercia,  or  the  sites 
of  Christian  burial  generally  adopted. 

The  church  is  now  being  enlarged  and  restored,  and  the  f  olio  win  rr 
account,  if  considered  with  due  regard  to  the  details  of  reparation 
and  renovation  (which  I  shall  particularize),  will  serve  to  describe 
it  both  before  and  after  its  present  restoration  and  enlargement ; 
because,  with  the  exception  of  the  prolongation  of  the  nave  12  ft. 
westwaid,  it  will  not  have  been  materially  altered  as  regards  its 
general  features  and  arrangement. 

It  consisted  of  a  chancel  1 6  ft.  in  length  by  1 4  ft.  9  ins,  in  width  ; 
a  nave  30  ft.  in  length  by  18  ft.  wide  at  the  east  end  and  19  ft.  at 
the  west.  The  height  of  the  walls  of  the  nave  from  the  floor  line 
was  10  ft.  3  ins.,  and  the  walls  of  the  chancel  from  the  same  level 
was  9  ft.  3  ins.     There  was  no  step  between  the  nave  and  chancel. 

The  roofs — now  renewed — were  of  comparcitively  modern  date. 
It  appears  they  were  framed  previous  to  a  restoration  that  took 
place  in  1845,  and  in  them  were  inserted  some  of  the  rough  rafters 
and  collars  of  a  former  roof.  IsTone  of  the  timbers  inserted  indicated 
an  earlier  date  than  that  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Their  con- 
struction was  of  a  type  very  commonly  adopted  for  village  churches. 
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consisting  of  rafters,  collars,  struts,  and  cross-pieces.  These  had 
been  lathed  and  plastered  on  their  under  side,  so  as  to  render  them 
invisible;  and  the  roofs  had  evidently  supplanted  others  of  an 
earlier  date  and  higher  pitch,  as  the  markings  upon  the  wall  of  the 
bell-cote  plainly  indicate. 

The  church  was  entered  on  the  north  side  by  a  wooden  porch, 
8  ft.  6  in.  long,  by  6  ft.  9  in.  wide.  The  only  old  fittings  then 
visible  which  had  been  retained  were  the  following  : — A  fine 
specimen  of  a  Norman  font,  which  was  in  excellent  preservation, 
a  piscina  having  stiff"  foliage  peculiar  to  Early  English  work  ;  and 
scattered  about  in  various  parts  of  the  church  were  numerous 
examples  of  encaustic  tiles,  some  re-used  as  internal  sills  to  modern 
windows,  and  others  placed  in  equally  extraordinary  positions. 
Several  of  these  have  proved  to  be  of  considerable  interest,  a  few 
bearing  the  arms  of  the  Talbots,  and  one  or  two  of  the  others  repre- 
senting the  popinjay,  treated  in  the  most  conventional  manner. 

In  1845  the  church  was  repaired  and  re-pewed,  when  for  the 
old  fittings  were  substituted  flimsy  modern  deal  pews ;  and  a  hideous 
modern  gallery  and  staircase  obstructed  the  light  and  blocked  up 
the  west  window.  During  the  alterations  and  re-pewing  it  seems 
never  to  have  occurred  to  those  who  undertook  the  work  how 
desirable  it  would  be  to  remove  the  soil  which  had  accumulated 
from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  6  in.  above  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the  church, 
so  that  when  you  entered  you  had  to  descend  three  steps. 

Such  is  a  brief  description  of  the  church  as  existing  when  I  was 
called  in  to  report  upon  its  safety,  and  the  best  means  of  enlarging 
and  rendering  it  more  fit  for  church  purposes.  I  found  it  sadly 
out  of  repair  and  very  damp,  and  the  interest  attached  to  it  on 
account  of  its  supposed  Saxon  work  induced  me  to  examine  it  very 
carefully.  I  also  found  that  the  church  had  been  rebuilt  and 
partially  rebuilt  at  various  periods,  and  felt  rather  disappointed  on 
ascertaining  how  very  little  work  there  was  to  be  seen  that  could 
be  considered  as  Saxon. 

In  the  chancel  the  Early  English  style  and  Early  Decorated 
prevailed,  but  windows  of  later  date  had  been  afterwards  inserted. 
In  the  nave  the  north  walls  also  indicated  work  of  about  the  same 
date  as  the  chancel,  whilst  the  greater  portion  of  the  south  wall 
was  of  a  much  later  date  and  required  rebuilding,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  portion  at  the  west  end,  was  in  a  sad  state  of 
decay.  The  west  wall  of  the  nave  was  of  fifteenth-century  work, 
and  contained  a  good  three-light  fifteenth-century  window,  in 
which  was  preserved  very  valuable  relics  of  stained  glass.  I 
found  that  the  features  of  this  church,  like  many  others,  had 
suffered  severely  from  the  devices  of  ignorance  prevalent  during  the 
last  century.  The  injudicious  openings  made  in  the  wall  that 
supports   the   bell-cote   had   caused   serious  settlements.     It   was 
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probably  owing  to  this  cause  that  the  buttress  on  the  north  side 
was  removed  and  replaced  by  the  modern  brick  one.  But  many 
other  causes  contributed  to  the  instability  of  the  walls,  amongst 
which  I  might  name  their  having  been  built  upon  the  surface  soil 
without  proper  foundations,  and  the  very  imperfect  nature  of  the 
mortar  used.  Then  again,  no  doubt  owing  to  a  real  or  supposed 
want  of  light,  all  the  tracery  throughout  the  church,  with  the 
exception  of  that  to  the  western  window,  and  a  two -light  Perpendi- 
cular one  on  the  north  side  of  chancel,  had  been  removed,  and 
probably  the  old  stained  glass  smashed  at  the  same  time,  to  make 
way  for  modern  glass.  The  principal  features  of  the  western  wall 
of  the  chancel  consisted  of  the  chancel  arch  mentioned  as  Saxon  in 
Parker's  Glossary,  and  two  square  openings,  one  on  either  side, 
supposed  by  some  to  be  very  ancient  examples  of  lychnoscopes. 
On  the  north  side  the  remains  of  an  old  staircase  that  formerly  led 
to  the  rood-loft.  On  the  exterior,  upon  the  south  side,  an  old 
buttress,  and  on  the  north  side  a  modern  one,  built  principally  of 
rubble,  bricks,  and  brick-bats ;  and  over  the  chancel  arch  was  erected 
a  bell-cote  constructed  to  hold  two  bells,  one  of  which  had  been 
lost ;  the  one  remaining  bearing  the  date  1794,  and  the  inscription — 
"Come  away,  make  no  delay." 

The  upper  portion  of  this  bell-cote  had  been  rebuilt,  partly  with 
brick-bats. 

As  in  life  things  often  fall  to  our  lot  which  we  never  expect, 
whilst  we  frequently  fail  to  realize  those  we  anticipate,  so  in  the 
restoration  of  this  little  church  our  work  disclosed  valuable  anti- 
quarian and  architectural  relics,  which  more  than  compensated  for 
any  slight  disappointment  felt  in  not  meeting  with  all  I  had  wished 
and  sought  for.  Such  relics  I  choose  to  call  antiquarian  and  archi- 
tectural fossils,  and  this  site  and  church  abounds  with  them. 
Treating  the  antiquities  and  architecture  of  any  period  as  its  fossilized 
history  is  to  me  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  method  of 
studying  the  past.  The  antiquities  and  architecture  of  any  past 
period  embody  the  spirit  of  that  past :  the  spirit  has  flown,  but  the 
fossilized  body  remains  for  our  investigation.  The  most  ancient 
relic  of  the  past  in  this  case  is  doubtless  the  barrow  and  its  contents. 

Whilst  removing  the  soil  at  the  west  end  of  the  church  for  the 
purpose  of  lengthening  the  nave,  at  a  spot  about  two  yards  from 
the  west  wall,  and  in  a  line  with  the  north  wall,  and  about  4  ft. 
below  the  present  floor-line  of  the  church,  two  skeletons  were 
discovered.  They  had  been  placed  in  a  sitting  posture,  to  face  the 
north-east.  They  were  the  remains  of  men  of  large  stature ;  the 
thigh  of  one  was  guessed  by  the  workmen  to  be  about  1  ft.  7  in. 
long,  but  it  was  not  measured.  The  one  skeleton  had  been  placed 
to  sit  behind  the  other,  and  a  little  more  westward.     Opposite  the 
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front  skeleton,  at  a  distance  of  about  18  in.,  the  iron  relics  delineated 
by  Figures  1  and  2  in  the  accompanying  plate  were  found.  They 
are  the  iron  bosses  which  formed  the  centre  of  the  wooden  shield 
of  those  days,  the  knobs  of  which  are  broken  off.  A  full  description 
of  such  bosses  is  to  be  found  in  Wright's  History  of  England, 
Anglo-Saxon  period.  They  differ  in  one  respect  from  those  which 
he  describes :  these  examples  have  no  rivet-holes  for  securing  the 
boss  to  the  wooden  shield.  Bloxam  says  : — "  Those  found  in  the 
small  barrows  of  the  later  Britons,  or  early  Saxons,  are  about  6  in. 
in  diameter,  have  a  rim  through  which  they  were  riveted  or  fastened  by 
nails  to  the  shield,  and  generally  terminate  in  a  button.  At  a  later 
period  they  assumed  a  more  conical  form,  and  ended  in  a  point;  but 
I  am  not  aware  that  any  of  the  latter  kind  have  ever  been  discovered 
in  barrows."  The  wooden  portion  of  these  shields  was  formed  of 
linden  wood,  a  material  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose,  on 
account  of  its  toughness.  The  flat  conical  shape  of  these  shields 
was  also  such  as  to  cause  any  thrust  of  sword  or  spear  to  glance  aside. 

The  parish  clerk  says  that  in  digging  graves  near  the  spot  he 
had  come  upon  a  kind  of  rough  pavement,  which  had  a  northerly 
direction. 

This  description .  accords  better  with  that  of  the  formation  of 
the  low  barrows  of  Saxon  times  than  with  the  long  or  round  barrows 
used  previous  to  that  period,  and  shows  clearly  enough  that  this 
site  must  have  been,  as  I  have  before  stated,  a  spot  notorious  and 
greatly  distinguished  by  the  surrounding  inhabitants  before  churches 
and  monasteries  were  erected  in  Mercia,  or  the  rites  of  Christian 
burial  had  been  generally  adopted.  The  practice  of  barrow-burial 
continued  to  the  seventh  or  eighth  century. 

Bloxam  says  : — "Articles  of  iron  are  seldom  or  ever  found  in 
those  tumuli  which  are  conjectured  to  be  of  a  date  anterior  to  the 
Koman  invasion  j  when  such  are  discovered,  presumption  is  that 
they  belonged  to  the  Romanized  Britons  or  early  Saxons." 

Although,  strictly  speaking,  there  was  no  barrow  in  this  case, 
yet  the  position  in  which  these  bodies  were  placed  when  they  were 
interred  may  be  considered  as  a  continuity  of  the  same  mode  of 
burial.  The  date  of  them  would  probably  be  just  prior  to  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  into  Mercia. 

If  we  wish  to  make  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  probable  dates 
of  the  numerous  erections  that  have  certainly  stood  upon  this  site, 
and  also  of  the  partial  rebuildings  of  some  of  them,  our  early 
historians  will  prove  to  be  the  safest  guides  we  can  choose  to  lead 
us  to  a  correct  conclusion.  Their  testimony,  combined  with  that 
of  the  stones  themselves,  is  the  strongest  we  can  adduce.  They 
will  tell  us  who  resided  in  the  neighbourhood  at  various  times, 
their  character,  their  mode  of  thought,  and  whether  they  had  the 
will  and  the  means  to  carry  out  church-work. 
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Taking  the  stones  in  sequence  according  to  their  probable  date, 
the  stone  which  I  deem  to  be  the  oldest  was  found  on  taking  down 
a  portion  of  the  south  wall  of  the  nave,  that  had  fallen  into  decay. 
It  is  of  the  rudest  possible  workmanship,  and  such  as  may  reasonably 
be  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  some  heathen  temple  formerly 
erected  upon  this  site.  This  stone  is  delineated  at  Fig.  3  on  the 
accompanying  plate.  Some  who  have  seen  it  think  it  was  intended 
to  represent  an  open  jaw  and  teeth  of  a  demon,  or  it  may  have  been 
some  crude  attempt  to  produce  a  carved  cap,  abacus,  and  neck- 
mould. Its  general  form  is  somewhat  similar  to  some  stones  used 
as  corbels  in  connection  with  roofs.  Taken  into  consideration  with 
other  circumstances,  this  curiously  carved  stone  forcibly  recalls  to 
one's  mind  the  contents  of  Pope  Gregory's  well-known  letter  to 
Mellitus,  in  which  he  states  that  after  mature  deliberation  he  had 
determined  that  the  heathen  temples  should  not  be  destroyed,  but 
utilized  for  Christian  worship.* 

Next  in  sequence  according  to  their  probable  date  we  have  the 
capital  (Fig.  4,  4,  on  the  plate)  which  was  found  inserted  in  the  east 
wall  of  the  chancel,  and  had  been  re-used  as  an  ordinary  building 
stone  when  that  portion  of  the  church  was  rebuilt,  the  rough  bed- 
end  only  being  visible.  It  bears  every  characteristic  of  being  of  a 
very  early  date  indeed.  On  it  are  delineated  acanthus  leaves,  just 
such  as  we  may  reasonably  suppose  would  be  the  result  of  Saxon 
artizans  endeavouring  to  imitate  a  Roman  capital  of  the  Corinthian 
order.  The  carving  is  for  the  most  part  slightly  sunk,  and  the 
neck-mould  altogether  out  of  proportion.  It  appears  as  though  it 
were  originally  intended  to  be  placed  in  a  corner,  for  a  portion  of 
it  only  is  worked.  Upon  a  part  of  the  neck-mould  is  worked 
the  cable  moulding.  I  wish  to  call  your  particular  attention  to  the 
fact  of  this  ornament  being  worked  only  on  a  portion  of  the  torus, 
and  also  that  whilst  one  unornamented  part  is  beneath  a  plain 
portion  of  the  bell  of  the  capital,  another  unornamented  part  of  the 
torus  is  beneath  the  acanthus  leaves ;  whilst  yet  another  portion, 
having  the  cable  mould  worked  upon  it,  lies  beneath  the  plain 
portion  of  the  bell.  Also,  that  the  plain  portion  of  the  torus  is  not 
roughly  cut,  but  carefully  finished.  From  which  facts  I  think  we 
may  safely  conclude  that  the  cable  mould  was  cut  at  a  subsequent 
period,  and  that  the  cap,  as  it  originally  stood,  had  a  plain  neck- 
mould, and  answers  in  every  respect  to  the  early  Saxon  work  of 
Bishop  Wilfred's  time,  710—743. 

The  testimony  of  the  historians  whom  I  have  consulted  as  to 
the  mode  of  building  in  those  days  is  this  : — Bede  says  that  Biscop 
obtained  a  grant  of  land  in  674  from  Egfrid,  King  of  ^"orthumber- 
land,  and  in  the  following  year  he  went  to  France  and  procured 
workmen  to  erect  a  new  church  of  stone,  after  "  the  Roman  manner^ 

*  Since  this  paper  was  read  the  writer  has  been  told  that  another  fragment  of  old  work 
has  been  found  answering  in  character  to  that  of  the  one  here  described. 
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Respecting  the  buildings  of  Biscop  and  Wilfred,  it  is  repeatedly 
observed  that  they  were  erected  in  the  manner  of  the  Romans. 
Ecclesiastical  architecture — says  Britton,  in  his  Antiquities — appears 
to  have  been  more  indebted  to  Wilfred  than  to  any  other  person  of 
his  age.  But  was  there  any  particular  need  of  churches  at  this 
time  and  in  this  district*?  Yes;  for  in  690  Archbishop  Theodore 
died,  and  about  this  time  parish  churches  and  priests  were  established 
in  Mercia.  And  it  is  further  recorded  of  him  that  he  induced  some 
of  the  thanes  to  erect  and  endow  churches  on  their  respective 
estates,  and  granted  to  them  the  right  of  patronage. 

It  was  Archbishop  Theodore  who  caused  Mercia  to  be  divided 
into  five  distinct  dioceses,  of  which  Worcester  was  one.  Church 
architecture  flourished  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood  in  a 
wonderful  manner  during  the  close  of  the  seventh  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  eighth  century.  Amongst  church  builders  in 
those  days  we  find  the  names  of  King  Ethelred,  who,  for  the 
forgiveness  of  his  own  sins  and  those  of  his  Queen,  Ostrithe,  gave 
or  rather  confirmed  a  former  grant  of  44  cassats  of  land  at  Fladbury 
to  Bishop  Oftfor,  at  which  place  a  monastery  existed.  The  Abbess 
Hilda,  of  Pershore,  died  in  680.  In  715  Deerhurst  was  founded. 
Pershore  and  Gloucester  were  also  founded,  (or  re-founded)  by 
Oswald  and  Osric.  Tewkesbury  likewise  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  about  this  time. 

There  are  three  historical  periods  in  the  history  of  this  portion 
of  Mercia  which  deserve  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  the 
church  of  this  diocese  in  Saxon  times.  The  first  is  that  just  noticed, 
and  the  second  was  about  the  time  of  King  Alfred,  when  he  made 
Ethelred  Ealdorman  of  Mercia  and  gave  him  the  hand  of  Ethelfleda, 
his  sister.  It  is  said  of  them  that  they  were  both  great  benefactors 
to  the  church  at  Worcester,  and  often  visited  the  monastery  at 
Pershore ;  that  he  governed  Mercia  with  great  power,  and  that  after 
his  death  Ethelfleda  made  her  name  a  dread  to  the  Danes  on  the 
frontier  of  Mercia ;  that  she  was  emphatically  styled  "  The  Lady," 
and  by  some  monkish  writers  "  The  bold  Virago,"  but  not  in  the 
full  modern  sense  of  that  word. 

The  third  historical  period  is  that  when  St.  Dunstan  and  St. 
Oswald  exercised  notorious  influence  in  expelling  the  seculars.  All 
these  periods  may  be  considered  as  so  many  church  revivals  in  these 
parts,  and  during  one  of  which  periods  a  church  may  have  been 
erected  to  which  the  present  chancel  arch  at  Wyre  may  possibly 
have  belonged.  It  is  certainly  the  next  in  sequence  as  regards 
probable  date.  This  part  of  the  structure  has  generally  been  con- 
sidered as  the  only  example  of  "  Saxon  " — or  perhaps  more  properly 
*' aw^e-Norman " — work  in  the  county,  and  is  mentioned  as  such 
in  the  Archceological  Journal,  in  the  Glossary,  and  by  that 
eminent    authority,    Mr.    Bloxam.       But   strangers,    who,  having 
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read  Mr.  Bloxam's  statement,  have  visited  this  church  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  a  Saxon  arch,  and  making  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  characteristics  of  Saxon  work,  must  frequently 
have  subjected  themselves  to  considerable  disappointment.  I  do 
not  say  authoritatively  it  is  not  a  Saxon  arch.  It  may  or  may  not 
be,  considering  the  history  of  the  district ;  indeed  the  probability 
may  be  in  favour  of  its  being  so,  but  what  is  there  to  distinguish 
it  as  such  1  It  is  of  small  size  and  perfectly  plain.  The  plain 
chamfered  base,  or  plinth,  is  cut  off  on  each  side  of  the  soffit  and 
not  returned.  The  arch  rests  upon  a  plain  chamfered  impost  mould, 
which  is  also  cut  off  in  like  manner  on  the  side  towards  the  chancel ; 
but,  on  the  side  facing  the  nave,  is  returned  upon  itself,  so  as  to 
encircle  the  arch  and  form  a  label-mould.  A  portion  of  the  arch  is 
shown  in  the  plate  (Fig.  5).  Possibly  there  may  still  be  extant 
some  record  that  may  have  been  known  to  Mr.  Bloxam  and  others 
which  caused  them  to  conclude  it  to  be  Saxon  work.  It  would  be 
most  interesting  to  know  this,  and  what  reason  so  eminent  an 
authority  gave  for  the  statement.  If  the  work  be  Saxon,  as  all  the 
walling  which  surrounds  it  appears  to  be  of  a  later  date,  we  must 
presume  it  to  have  been  left  or  reinserted  when  the  wall  was 
rebuilt,  and  such  a  presumption  is  far  from  being  an  unreasonable 
one.  Few  persons  realize  to  how  great  an  extent  old  work  was 
used  again  in  mediaeval  times,  of  which  fact  this  little  church  is  a 
striking  example.  And  here  I  wiU  mention  the  peculiar  construction 
of  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel,  which,  if  we  suppose  the  order  of 
the  courses  to  be  reversed,  would  be  similar  to  the  "  Jewry  Wall " 
at  Leicester,  as  delineated  by  Dr.  Stukeley. 

With  regard  to  the  date  of  the  masonry  which  surrounds  the 
chancel  arch  and  the  portion  that  surmounts  it  and  supports  the 
bell-cote,  the  general  character  of  the  bell-cote  itself,  taken  together 
with  the  lancet  form  of  the  arches  under  which  the  bells  were  hung, 
and  other  points  of  construction,  forbid  the  thought  of  the  bell-cote 
being  of  so  early  a  date  as  Saxon.  Again,  the  openings  on  either 
side  of  the  arch,  so  confidently  asserted  by  some  to  be  very  early 
examples  of  lychnoscopes,  proved,  when  the  plastering  was  removed, 
to  be  of  very  modern  date  indeed ;  so  much  so  that  modern  brick- 
bats had  been  used  in  their  construction.  The  lintels  were  partly 
of  oak  and  partly  of  elm.  These  modern  openings,  which  had  no 
arches  over  them,  may  have  supplanted  earlier  ones,  but  there  was 
nothing  to  lead  to  such  a  supposition.  When  the  plastering  of  the 
lower  portion  of  this  wall  was  removed  it  proved  also  to  be  modern, 
and  its  removal  disclosed  the  secret  of  the  date  of  these  supposed 
lychnoscopes,  by  opening  to  view  two  most  serious  settlements 
caused  by  their  formation.  On  the  south  side  was  a  chasm  extending 
downward  from  beneath  the  coping  to  the  lintel.  The  width  of 
this  fissure  varied  from  Gin.  to  14 in.  in  width.     The  settlement 
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caused  by  the  formation  of  the  opening  in  the  north  side  was 
almost  as  serious.  These  settlements  threw  all  the  weight  of  the 
upper  portion  of  the  walling  supporting  the  bell-cote  upon  the  piers 
of  the  arch.  The  pier  on  the  south  side  bulges  outward  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch.  The  buttress  on  the  south  side  was  found  no 
longer  to  aid,  as  it  was  originally  intended,  in  supporting  this 
walling,  but  was  detached.  Another  most  convincing  proof  of  these 
openings  being  modern  was  pointed  out  by  me  before  the  removal 
of  the  plaster.  A  portion  of  one  of  the  quoins  of  the  arch  on  the 
north  side,  as  viewed  from  the  chancel,  has  been  cut  away  to  form 
the  opening.  This  is  plainly  represented  in  the  plate.  The  removal 
of  the  plastering  also  showed  convincingly  that  it  was  of  much  later 
date  than  the  upper  portion.  Little  bits  of  old  colouriug  were 
discernible  in  the  upper  portion,  and  it  was  apparent  where  it  had 
been  cut  away  and  the  modern  plastering  had  taken  the  place  of 
the  old. 

Whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  as  to  the  exact  date  of 
the  arch,  all  must  agree  that  other  churches  have  been  erected  upon 
this  spot  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Wilfred,  and  possibly  an  ante- 
Norman  one,  of  which  this  arch  may  have  formed  a  part. 

Passing  on  in  sequence  from  the  relics  that  may  be  deemed 
Saxon  and  ante-Norman  workmanship,  we  have  of  undoubted 
JSTorman  work  a  plain  Norman  piscina  (Fig.  6),  and  a  very  excellent 
example  of  a  Norman  font  (Fig.  8).  Whether  they  formed  a  portion 
of  a  Norman  church  of  that  period,  or  were  mere  additions  to  an 
existing  Saxon  church,  we  have  nothing  decisive  to  guide  us. 

Again,  following  the  sequence,  we  find  considerable  remains  of 
an  Early  English  structure.  And  yet  again,  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  west  end  was  rebuilt  and  other  additions  made. 

The  destruction  and  rebuilding  of  this  little  church  more  than 
once  during  Saxon  times  is  only  what  in  all  probability  would 
occur.  We  learn  from  history  of  the  many  maurauding  incursions 
of  the  Danes  up  the  Severn  and  its  tributaries  during  this  period  ; 
and  they  seem  to  have  taken  especial  dehght  in  plundering  and 
destroying  Christian  places  of  worship.  Amongst  them  I  may 
mention  Worcester,  Gloucester,  Tewkesbury,  Pershore,  and  Deerhurst. 
Lysons  says  the  latter  was  rebuilt  by  Edward  the  Confessor  in  1056. 
It  was  from  hence  that  St.  Werstan  fled  to  his  little  hermitage  at 
Malvern. 

Whilst  writing  this  account,  another  relic  has  been  found  (Fig.  7), 
which  I  believe  to  be  the  remains  of  an  old  monstrance,  possibly 
used  also  as  a  pyx ;  or  it  may  be  the  stem  of  a  reliquary  case.  The 
workmanship  is  not  earlier  than  the  fifteenth  century.  Please  to 
notice  the  projections  on  the  side  of  the  plate,  which  I  consider 
was  intended  to  hold  a  glass  cover  in  its  place.  It  was  found  buried 
in  the  eaat  wall  of  the  chancel,  and  is  composed  of  a  p'ale  metal — 
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probably  bell  metal.  It  stands  on  three  legs.  Height,  7  in. ; 
diameter  of  basin,  2|  in. ;  depth  of  basin,  j^ths  of  an  inch.  The 
stem  is  hexagonal. 

Buried  beneath  the  altar  table  was  found  a  stone  slab,  2  ft.  6  in. 
by  2  ft.  5  in.,  and  4^  in.  in  thickness,  the  edge  of  the  stone  being 
chamfered  on  three  sides  only.  I  believe  it  to  have  been  the  old 
altar  slab,  but  strange  to  say  there  is  no  indication  upon  it  of  the 
five  wounds. 

And  now  I  ask — Where  in  this  diocese  can  we  find  any  site  or 
church  equal  to  that  I  have  been  describing  in  antiquarian  and 
archaeological  interest,  and  having  relics  dating  from  ante-Christian 
times  to  those  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  numbering  amongst 
them  those  which  probably  belonged  to  the  early  Saxon  and  ante- 
Norman  periods,  besides  those  of  Norman,  Early  English,  and 
fifteenth-century  worK:  1     I  know  of  no  other. 

I  trust  that  what  I  have  written  may  induce  others  to  study 
these  stones  more  carefully  than  I  have  done,  and  to  feel  as  strongly 
as  I  that  there  are  in  existence  relics  which  speak  and  still  continue 
to  echo  the  once  living  voices  of  the  dead. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  members  of 
this  Society  to  know  that  it  was  owing  to  a  conversation  which 
took  place,  not  far  from  this  spot,  between  myself  and  the  late 
Mr.  John  Severn  Walker,  that  caused  him  to  write  to  his  friend, 
Sir  Thos.  Winnington,  and  others,  and  which  led  to  the  formation 
of  the  Worcestershire  Architectural  Society — a  Society  that  has 
aided  so  greatly  in  staying  the  hand  of  ignorance  from  despoiling 
our  churches,  and  evoking  a  love  and  knowledge  of  ecclesiology  in 
this  diocese. 

I  wish  also  to  mention  that  myself  and  local  archteologists 
generally  are  much  indebted  for  the  great  help  and  assistance  I 
have  received  from  Mrs.  and  Miss  Wagstafi"  in  discovering  some  of 
the  relics  alluded  to  in  this  paper,  for  carefully  assorting  and  cleaning 
the  valuable  old  tiles,  and  for  bringing  to  my  notice  anything  of 
interest  immediately  on  its  being  found. 

The  enlargement  of  the  church  has  been  effected  by  lengthening 
the  nave,  as  already  mentioned ;  and  the  restoration  as  carried  out 
comprises  the  taking  down  and  rebuilding  the  decayed  portions  of 
the  walling ;  restoring  tracery  to  the  windows  so  far  as  could  be 
ascertained  in  accordance  with  that  which  had  been  removed ;  and 
the  removal  of  all  objectionable  modern  innovations.  It  also 
includes  the  re-roofing  of  the  nave  and  chancel,  and  bringing  back 
the  pitch  of  the  nave  roof,  to  accord  with  one  of  those  which  formerly 
existed  and  is  still  indicated  upon  the  walling  beneath  the  bell-cote, 
and  being  the  pitch  shown  by  the  coping  stones  of  the  western 
wall  of  the  chancel. 

The  state  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  walling  was  such  as  to 
render  rebuilding  a  necessity,  and  the  restoration  of  the  decayed 
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portion  of  the  west  wall  to  the  chancel  required  the  greatest  care 
to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  workmen  engaged,  the  mortar  being  so 
entirely  decayed  as  to  run  out  like  sand  from  between  the  stones. 
Such  also  was  the  state  of  the  mortar  used  in  some  other  portions 
of  the  building.  Then  again,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few 
parts,  the  walls  were  found  to  be  built  without  any  foundation, 
merely  resting  upon  the  surface  soil.  This  was  the  case  with  the 
western  wall  of  the  chancel. 

As  regards  the  restoration  of  some  of  the  windows,  it  was 
difficult  to  decide  exactly  which  course  to  take.  For  instance,  the 
work  in  the  chancel  showed  plainly  that  it  had  been  rebuilt  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  as  indicated  by  the  carving  of  the  foliage  to  the 
piscina,  and  the  cill  and  rere-arch  to  the  east  window,  which  still 
remained.  But  a  square-headed  window  of  a  later  date  had  been 
inserted  on  the  north  side,  and  when  the  plastering  was  removed 
it  was  evident  that  one  of  those  on  the  south  side  had  also  been 
inserted  afterwards. 

Then  again,  with  regard  to  the  tracery  to  those  windows  from 
which  it  had  been  removed,  there  was  very  little  to  guide  anyone 
as  to  what  the  original  had  been,  yet  by  a  careful  examination  of 
every  stone  connected  with  such  windows,  together  with  stray 
fragments  found  inserted  in  various  portions  of  the  walling  that 
had  been  rebuilt,  some  slight  indications  were  afforded,  which  have 
been  borne  in  mind.  In  a  few  cases  the  rere-arches  to  the  windows 
gave  a  clue  as  to  their  date. 

The  course  pursued  as  regards  the  general  restoration  of  this 
church  has  been  to  retain  every  feature,  of  whatever  date,  prior  to 
the  abandonment  of  the  principles  of  Gothic  art,  and  to  sacrifice 
nothing  for  the  sake  of  uniformity  of  character.  Even  with  regard 
to  the  chancel  this  course  was  considered  preferable  to  that  of 
restoring  it  to  what  it  probably  was  in  the  thirteenth  century.  As 
to  the  fifteenth  century  western  window,  every  old  stone,  not 
hopelessly  decayed,  has  been  carefully  removed  and  replaced  in  its 
original  position,  as  well  as  every  portion  of  the  stained  glass, 
which  had  been  removed,  stored,  and  placed  under  lock  and  key  in 
my  presence,  so  that  I  can  vouch  for  its  entirety  as  existing  when 
the  restoration  commenced.  The  buttress  on  the  south  side,  when 
examined,  showed  evidence  of  having  been  rebuilt  and  altered  to 
meet  the  exigencies  caused  by  the  serious  settlements  I  have 
described,  as  having  taken  place  when  the  openings  forming  the 
lychnoscopes  were  made,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  rebuild  it 
again.  The  buttress  on  the  north  side  replaces  a  modern  one 
formed  for  the  most  part  of  bricks  and  brickbats,  and  the  new  one 
is  a  duplicate  of  the  old  buttress  on  the  south  side.  In  forming 
the  roofs  the  same  type  of  construction  has  been  retained  as  in 
those  which  had  been  removed,  and  the  same  holds  good  as  regards 
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the  chancel,  which  is  however  boarded  beneath,  and  has  moulded 
ribs  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  greater  distinction.  The  doorway- 
is  the  old  one  removed  slightly  westward,  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  enlargement,  and  a  new  porch  has  been  substituted  for  the 
old  one,  which  had  fallen  into  decay.  The  old  plinth  to  the 
church  has  been  restored,  and  the  soil  removed  from  around  the 
walls.  The  only  feature  introduced  that  can  be  called  a  new  one  is 
that  of  an  aumbrey,  which  has  been  formed  in  the  extended  portion 
of  walling  on  the  north  side  of  nave,  for  the  preservation  of  the 
more  valuable  of  the  relics.  It  will  have  a  strong  plate-glass  door, 
so  that  all  visitors  may  have  every  opportunity  of  seeing  and 
studying  them. 

Eeference  to  Plates. 

Bosses,  Fig.  1  and  2. 

Old  carved  stone,  Fig.  3. 

Capital  with  acanthus  leaves,  Fig.  4,  4. 

Chancel  arch,  Fig.  5. 

Piscina,  Fig.  6. 

Monstrance,  Fig.  7. 

Font,  Fig.  8. 

Plan,  Fig.  9. 

Sketch,  10. 


Dr,  SacheverelVs  Visit  to  Worcester  iri  1710. — A  paper  read  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Worcester  Architectural  and  Archaeological 
Society  by  Alderman  Noake,  in  March,  1889. 

A  VOLUME  of  pamphlets  relating  to  a  stirring  event  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne  has  been  kindly  obtained  for  me  by  the 
Rev.  J.  B.  Wilson,  from  the  library  of  Cambridge  University. 
They  are  the  production  of  various  authors,  and  are,  for  the  most 
part,  denunciatory  in  unmeasured  terms  of  the  firebrand  Sacheverell, 
who,  by  the  Government  and  the  House  of  Lords,  had  been 
silenced  from  preaching  for  three  years,  and  two  sermons  of  a  most 
objectionable  character  preached  by  him  were  ordered  to  be  burnt 
by  the  common  hangman,  owing  to  the  Doctor's  predilection  for 
the  Divine  Right  of  Kings  and  his  general  Jacobite  views, 
expressed  in  what  was  then  aptly  called  "pulpit  wildfire."  This 
was  in  March,  1710,  and  in  the  following  May  he  set  out  to^  take 
possession  of  a  living  in  Shropshire,  his  journey  being  a  continued 
triumph  of  bonfires,  bell-ringing,  and  riotous  demonstrations  by 
mobs  in  various  towns  through  which  he  passed.     At  Banbury, 
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Warwick,  and  other  places,  the  Doctor  was  not  only  "lionized," 
but  was  vain  enough  to  allow  his  hand  to  be  kissed — so  greatly  did 
party  spirit  and  religious  animosity  then  abound,  that  the  real 
character  of  the  individual  was  not  in  the  least  considered  by  his 
own  partisans,  although  intensely  blackened  by  the  writers  of  some 
of  these  pamphlets.  In  Worcestershire,  however,  Sacheverell's 
experiences  w^ere  not  of  so  agreeable  a  kind,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  document  appended  to  one  of  the  pamphlets.  The 
Bishop  (Lloyd),  the  Mayor  (probably  'Mr.  Eichard  Lane),  the 
"Parliament  man"  (Mr.  Wylde),  and  the  Magistrates,  were  so 
vigorous  in  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  that  the  attempted 
demonstration  at  Worcester  soon  collapsed ;  upon  which  the 
Jacobite  party  avenged  themselves  by  publishing  lampoons  and 
doggerel  verses,  the  Bishop  experiencing  his  full  share  of  abuse.  In 
a  MS.  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Edmund  Lechmere  a  verse  devoted 
to  the  Bishop  was  as  follows  : — 

' '  Xo  church,  no  tower,  or  steeple, 

Was  from  his  wrath  defended  : 

The  bells,  high  and  low, 
Ab  officio 

Were  doubly  now  suspended." 

And,  in  a  note,  the  poet  adds  that  the  clappers  of  the  bells  in 
Worcester  were  ''  dressed  in  black  crape  to  be  presented  to  the 
Bishop,  but  taken  off  again  by  some  gentleman  who  did  not  like 
the  violent  proceedings  of  either  party";  also  that  "people  were 
put  into  ye  churches  where  the  clappers  were  out,  to  beat  on  the 
bells  with  hammers."     The  lampooner  adding  : — 

"Yet  bellfreys,  spite  of  party, 

And  to  the  Whigs'  confusion, 

Will  soon,  we  have  hopes, 
Find  clappers  and  ropes 

To  ring  at  the  dissolution." 

This,  of  course,  meant  the  dissolution  of  the  Whig  Government, 
which  accordingly  took  place  in  the  same  year,  owing  to  the  un- 
popularity of  the  war  with  France. 

Xot  only  in  Worcester  was  the  Doctor's  ambition  thwarted,  but 
at  Pershore  the  bells  were  rung  backward — a  very  common  form 
of  popular  indignation  in  those  days.  Thus  the  "  champion"  who 
was  idolised  in  the  counties  of  Oxford  and  Warwick  was  very  glad 
to  make  his  escape  out  of  Worcestershire.  The  do^iument  alluded 
to  runs  as  follows  : — 

"The  Worcester  Triumph,  or  a  True  Account  of  Dr.  Sache- 
verell's Entrance  and  Keception  in  that  City,  on  Friday,  July  the 
14th,  1710.  Being  part  of  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  in  Worcester 
to  a  friend  in  London,  dated  July  15,  1710. 

"  Sir, — The  Quarter  Sessions  for  our  County  ended  on  Wed- 
nesday 3  and  Tho,'  as  I  told  you  in  my  last,  we  were  threatened 
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with  a  counter-address  to  that  sent  up  from  the  preceding  Sessions, 
there  was  none  offer'd.  Since  then  we  have  been  more  terribly 
alarm'd  from  the  same  quarter.  "We  had  been  told  for  some  weeks 
past  that  Dr.  S.  was  to  come  soon  to  Mr.  B.  G — 's  house  near  this 
City ;  and  all  possible  endeavours  were  used  to  procure  a  publick 
reception  and  entertainment  for  him  here,  and  a  great  appearance 
to  grace  his  entrance.  Accordingly  a  meeting  was  obtained  of  25 
of  the  48  inferior  Common-Council  Men  of  this  City ;  and  they 
made  a  vote  to  lay  out  £20  of  some  publick  money  that  is  in  their 
disposal  in  a  treat  for  the  Doctor.  All  the  reason  given  for  it  was, 
because  other  Cities  had  done  the  like.  But  £20  being  thought 
too  small  an  allowance  for  so  gi'eat  a  work,  an  additional  stock  was 
to  be  rais'd ;  and  I  am  told  that  the  L — d  F — 1 — t,  an  Irish  L — d, 
who  is  now  here,  and  is  said  to  be  a  !N"onjuror,  contributed  £10 
towards  it ;  oar  City  Sheriff,  j\Ir.  Bl — ke,  3  guineas ;  and  one 
P — ks,  a  cracked  mercer,  2  guineas. 

"  These  things  being  noised  abroad,  our  governors,  both 
ecclesiastical  and  civil,  thought  themselves  obliged  to  take  care  that 
the  peace  should  be  preserved  :  and  first,  the  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese  sent  about  an  order  under  his  hand  and  seal,  directed  to 
the  minister  and  church-wardens  of  every  parish  in  the  City  and 
County  where  the  Doctor  was  likely  to  be,  requiring  them  to  take 
care  that  the  bells  should  not  be  rung  for  him.  I  have  endeavour'd 
to  procure  a  copy  of  this  order,  and  will  send  it  you  if  I  can  get  it 
before  the  post  goes  out. 

"  Yesterday  being  the  day  appointed  for  the  Doctor's  coming, 
the  designed  entertainment  was  provided  at  the  Bush  Tavern 
(where  you  may  suppose  he  would  be  made  as  welcome  as  'twas 
possible  by  the  Popish  women  of  the  house) ;  the  steeple  of  St. 
John's  Church,  at  the  town's  end,  was  trick'd  up  and  adorned  with 
flags  and  streamers ;  and  the  Cross  dress'd  up  with  garlands  and 
flowers.  Mr.  Perks  went  about  the  town,  encouraging  house- 
keepers to  deck  their  houses  with  boughs  and  nosegays,  which  was 
forthwith  done  by  some  Papists,  and  a  solemn  procession  was 
intended,  from  the  Bush  Tavern  up  the  High  Street  to  the  Bars, 
so  to  Sydbury  Gate,  and  thence  through  the  Frj^ars  Street  and  by 
Goose  Lane  to  the  adorned  Cross.  Some  of  the  mob  had  also 
been  hired,  as  'tis  supposed,  to  venture  all  consequences,  and  get 
into  any  churches  they  could  to  ring  the  bells,  and  they  had 
actually  got  into  St.  John's  and  St.  Andrew's.  At  St.  ]S"icholas's 
they  got  in  through  the  windows  j  and  the  clappers  of  the  bells 
having  been  taken  out,  they  struck  them  in  the  most  musical 
manner  they  could,  with  hammers  and  iron  tools.  But  all  these 
gay  contrivances  and  tumultuous  practices  were  soon  defeated  and 
brought  to  nought.  The  Mayor  and  some  of  the  City  Magistrates, 
with  Mr.  Wylde  our  worthy  Parliament  Man,  and  others  of  the 
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County  Justices,  met  in  the  morning  at  the  Palace,  from  whence 
orders  were  immediately  issued  by  the  Bishop  to  strip  St.  John's 
steeple  of  its  new-fangled  ornaments ;  and  by  the  Magistrates,  to 
pull  down  all  the  boughs  and  garlands  from  the  Cross;  which 
orders  were  forthwith  put  in  execution.  The  Bishop  then  required 
the  ministers  of  those  churches  which  the  rabble  had  got  into  to 
go  and  demand  possession  of  them,  as  being  their  freehold ;  and 
his  Apparitors  were  sent  to  wait  on  them ;  and  the  Magistrates 
ordered  some  Constables  to  attend  and  assist  them. 

"  Accordingly  the  Rector  of  St.  JSTicholas,  being  come  to  his 
church,  found  the  great  door  barricado'd  against  him.  He  then 
went  to  try  the  chancel  door,  and  endeavoured  to  get  in  there, 
some  of  the  mob  cry'd  out  to  those  within,  '  Shut  the  door ;  Keep 
him  out !  Keep  possession !  God  bless  Dr.  Sacheverell,'  &c. 
Whereupon,  casting  his  eyes  about,  he  laid  hold  of  one  that  was 
near  him,  and  very  loud  in  these  cries  !  Upon  him,  after  some 
resistance,  the  constables  seized,  and  took  him  before  the  Magis- 
trates, who  by  this  time  were  met  at  the  Town -Hall. 

"  As  Providence  order'd  it,  this  fellow  upon  examination  was 
found  to  be  a  Papist,  and  to  belong  to  Mr.  Abington,  a  Popish 
Gentleman,  (at  whose  ancestor's  house  Garnet  the  Gunpowder 
Plotter  was  taken),  and  no-body  doubts  but  there  were  many  more 
such  among  this  rabble  that  was  so  very  clamorous  for  the  Dr.  and 
their  Church.  The  Magistrates  immediately  bound  him  over  to 
the  Assizes ;  and  the  other  churches  and  steeples  were  also  soon 
cleared  of  those  that  had  got  into  them. 

"  Within  a  short  time  after  this,  between  4  and  5  in  the  after- 
noon, the  Doctor  and  his  company  drew  near  the  City.  And  first 
appear'd  2  flags  carry'd  by  men  on  horseback,  the  ends  ot  them 
bore  up  by  others  that  walked  behind  on  foot.  One  of  these  flags 
is  said  to  belong  to  the  Glovers,  and  the  other  to  the  Bakers' 
Company.  Then  came  three  drums,  and  behind  them  was  carry'd 
a  pole,  on  the  top  whereof  was  a  mitre,  and  under  it  chaplets  and 
flowers.  This  was  follow'd  by  the  Waits,  and  by  one  that  sup- 
ported a  banner,  on  one  side  whereof  was  the  Doctor's  picture, 
with  this  inscription,  '  God  bless  the  Church,  the  Queen,  and  the 
Doctor ;'  on  the  other  side  the  picture  of  a  Church  over  which  was 
written,  '  For  the  Church,  the  Queen,  and  the  Doctor,'  and  under 
the  Church  '  Pakington.'  (These  ensigns  are  supposed  to  have 
been  drawn  by  a  Popish  painter,  for  we  have  no  other  capable  of 
preparing  such  in  this  City).  After  this  Church  followed  its 
mighty  champion,  the  Dr.  upon  his  white  palfry,  on  whose  right 
hand  rid  the  L— d  F— 1— t,  and  on  his  left  Mr.  B.  Gr— n.  They 
were  attended  by  6  Clergymen,  all  strangers,  none  being  of  our 
Diocese;  and  by  Mr.  P — k — n  T — k — ns,  Mr.  B— nd,  and  Mr. 
L — ch ;  the  only  3,  after  the  first  rank,  that  could  be  call'd  gentle- 
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men.  The  rest  of  the  cavalcade  were,  a  writing  master,  whom  the 
Chancellor  had  lately  turn'd  out  from  being  an  Apparitor,  for 
seditious  words,  a  Jacobite  printer,  a  carrier,  6  of  the  48  Common- 
Council  Men,  some  odd  fellows  that  live  in  and  about  the  City, 
and  some  country-men,  whom  Mr.  Gr — n  had  drawn  together  to 
attend  them. 

"  As  soon  as  the  drummers  and  musicians  were  come  over  the 
bridge  they  were  seized  by  the  Mayor's  order  and  convey'd  to  the 
Town-Hall.  This  struck  a  visible  damp  on  the  Doctor  and  his 
whole  retinue,  who  were  before  a  little  dejected  at  missing  their 
trophies  at  St.  John's  steeple.  He  pressed  very  earnestly  that  he 
might  return  to  the  place  from  whence  he  came ;  but  at  last,  over- 
come by  the  intreaties  of  his  supporters,  he  went  on  to  the  Bush, 
where  they  comforted  and  refreshed  themselves  so  well  that  I  am 
told  they  exceeded  their  allowance ;  and  tho'  they  did  not  stay 
three  hours  in  town  they  were  forced  to  club  for  the  remainder  of 
the  reckoning,  and  so  parted  in  discontent. 

"  The  Doctor  was  desired  to  walk  out  and  see  the  City,  but 
peremptorily  refused  it  j  and  before  eight  of  clock  stole  out  of 
town  in  Mr.  G — n's  coach,  attended  by  only  two  of  the  gentlemen 
and  one  clergyman  on  horseback. 

"  At  night  there  was  no  bonfire,  but  what  a  few  children  made 
of  some  sticks  they  had  picked  up  ;  only  one  that  was  made  by  a 
fellow  near  Mr.  Wylde's  house,  on  purpose  to  afiront  him ;  and 
that  was  put  out  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  kindled. 

"  I  ought  to  do  that  justice  to  our  Eeverend  Clergy  to  let  you 
know  that  as  none  of  those  of  the  Out-County  attended  the  Doctor 
hither,  so  neither  did  any  one  of  the  City,  tho'  invited,  go  to  the 
entertainment  provided  for  him ;  so  that  I  doubt  he  will  be  for 
sending  them  all  to  the  place  of  his  False  Brethren. 

"  You  should  also  know  that  the  drummers  having  confess'd 
that  they  were  hired  by  one  Gyles,  a  baker,  to  drum  into  the 
City  before  the  Doctor ;  and  he  having  also  sent  out  the  flag  of 
that  Company  to  meet  him,  he  is  bound  over  for  it  to  the  Assizes. 
This  Gyles  lies  under  a  vehement  suspicion  of  having  exported 
great  quantities  of  corn  for  France. 

"  Thus,  by  the  influence  and  authority  of  our  good  old  Bishop, 
the  vigilance  and  prudent  management  of  Mr.  Mayor  and  his 
brethren,  and  the  zeal  and  activity  of  Mr.  Wylde  and  the  rest  of 
the  Justices,  all  things  have  been  kept  quiet  here  to  the  great 
disappointment  of  the  Doctor's  party.  No  bells  were  rung  while 
he  was  here,  no  expressions  of  joy  in  the  people,  no  kissing  of  his 
hand  as  at  Warwick  and  elsewhere,  nor  the  least  devotion  paid  to 
that  relick  his  snufi'-box,  of  which  I  suppose  you  may  have  heard, 
that  the  motto  engraved  on  the  lid  is  '  Passive  obedience  and  Non- 
Resistance  Restored  in  1710.'     In   a  word,   after  the  Magistrates 
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came  abroad,  and  exerted  their  authority,  here  was  no  manner  of 
disorder  or  confusion  but  what  appeared  in  the  faces  of  the  Doctor 
and  his  company. 

"  And  now,  the  25  that  invited  him  do  every  one  seem 
ashamed  to  own  that  they  were  at  all  concerned  in  it.  One 
throws  it  off  upon  another ;  and  all  say,  that  the  motion  for  a  treat 
was  agreed  to  because  no  one  had  the  courage  to  show  himself  the 
first  that  wou'd  oppose  it  :  Nay,  the  Sheriff  himself,  who  was  the 
most  warm  for  it,  and  contributed  so  liberally  to  the  charge,  took  a 
pretence  to  be  absent ;  and  slipping  out  of  town  the  day  before, 
met  the  Doctor  on  the  road,  and  excused  his  absence  to  him,  but 
assured  him  of  a  good  reception. 

"  The  Doctor  is  this  day  come  hither  again,  but  privately,  in  Mr. 
Gr — n's  coach,  and  without  any  attendants.  He  and  some  more, 
to  the  number  of  nine  in  all,  dined  with  the  L — d  ¥ — 1 — t ;  and 
this  afternoon  he  is  gone  to  take  a  glass  with  Mr.  T — k — ns.  But 
tho'  it  be  Market -Day,  here  is  no  more  notice  taken  of  him  than 
if  there  were  no  such  person  in  town. 

"  I  have  now  got  the  copy  of  the  Bishop's  order  above- 
mention'd,  which  I  doubt  not  will  be  more  acceptable  to  you  than 
any  further  particulars  that  could  be  added  by 

Sir,  your,  &c. 

''  To  the  Minister  and  Churchwardens  of  the  parish  of in 

the  Diocese  of  Worcester. 

"  Whereas  Dr.  Henry  Sacheverell,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College 
in  Oxford,  having  been  by  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  in 
Parliament  assembled  found  guilty  of  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanours charged  on  him  by  the  impeachment  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  did  soon  afterwards  take  a  journey  from  Oxford  into 
Wales;  and  in  his  said  journey,  at  every  town  which  he  came  into, 
being  attended  with  multitudes  of  people,  was  received  with  bon- 
fires and  ringing  of  bells^  as  particularly  at  the  towns  of  Kington 
(Kineton  1)  and  Warwick,  within  this  Diocese.  And  whereas  now 
in  his  return,  which  will  be  through  the  heart  of  this  Diocese  as  I 
am  informed,  he  is  both  attended  and  received  in  the  same  manner, 
which  seems  to  be  a  very  high  affront  to  the  highest  Court  of 
Judicature  in  this  Kingdom,  and  such  as  ought  not  to  be  suffered 
by  any  that  are  in  Government  Ecclesiastical  or  Civil;  I  have 
therefore  thought  it  my  duty  to  require  the  Minister  and  Church- 
wardens of  every  Church  in  every  town  through  which  he  shall 
pass,  within  this  Diocese,  to  see  that  neither  while  he  is  in  that 
town,  nor  immediately  before  or  after,  there  be  any  bells  rung  in 
peal  on  any  occasion  whatsoever ;  and  if  there  be  any  force  used 
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by  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever  for  the  obtaining  a  power  or 
liberty  to  ring,  that  they,  the  said  Minister  and  Church- Wardens 
shall  enquire  the  names  of  all  and  every  of  those  that  shall  ring  in 
their  Church  upon  any  such  occasion ;  and  that  they  shall  present 
all  and  every  of  them  at  the  next  Consistory  Court  that  shall  be 
held  within  this  Diocese.  And  this  I  do  hereby  require  of  you, 
the  Ministers  and  Church- Wardens  of  the  church  above-named,  by 
these  presents.  Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  this  sixth  day  of 
July,  Anno  Dom.  1710.  "  W.  Worcester." 
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Notes  on  an  Episcopal  Visitation  of  the  Newarke,  Leicester,  in 
1525. — A  paper  read  before  the  Leicestershire  Architectural 
and  Archaeological  Society,  at  a  meeting  held  May  28th,  1888, 
by  A.  Gibbons,  Esq. 

THE  MS.  from  which  these  notes  are  taken  is  a  small  folio 
paper  book  of  184  pages,  preserved  amongst  a  multitude  of 
other  Episcopal  and  Archidiaconal  Visitations  in  the  Kegistry  of 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 

It  commences  by  stating  that  on  the  Monday  after  the  Feast  of 
St.  Katherine,  Nov.  27th,  1525,  John  [Longland],  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  sitting  in  the  Chapter  House  of  the  College  of  the  New 
Work,  at  Leicester,  continued  the  Visitation  commenced  by  his 
Chancellor,  and  proceeded  with  the  examination  of  the  Canons  and 
Vicars. 

The  Dean  of  the  College,  "  nobilis  vir  dominus  Georgius 
Gray,"  then  presented  to  the  Bishop  18  Interrogatories,  which 
he  desired  to  be  administered  to  the  Canons  and  Vicars,  and  from 
which  the  following  are  extracts  : — 

1. — Whether  the  servaunttes  of  Syr  Richard  Sacheverell  have 
used  any  mysdemeanours  to  the  Deane  his  ifrendys  lovers  and  ser- 
vaunttes within  the  Collyge  of  Newark. 
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2. — Item  whether  the  servaunttes  of  the  sayd  Syr  Richard 
have  not  made  ffrayes  w*in  the  sayd  CoUyge  or  have  not  mayhemed 
a  Vycar  of  the  same  Collyge  callyd  Syr  Robert  Marshall. 

3. — Item  whether  they  have  geven  the  porter  of  the  sayd 
Collyge  obprobrious  and  unsetting  wordys  w*^  fore  thretennynges 
of  beting  hurting  and  kylling  of  him  by  cause  he  will  not  opyn 
the  Gates  at  unlawfuU  houres  in  the  nyght. 

4. — Item  whether  a  gret  number  of  his  servaunttes  dyd  openly 
say  they  wold  hew  the  stokkes  a  sunder  to  have  owt  oon  of  the 
clerkes  of  the  sayd  Collyge  which  was  sett  there  ffor  his  mysrule 
doon  w*in  the  sayd  Collyge,  and  whether  George  Villers  essayed 
and  was  a  bowte  to  pyke  the  seme  locke. 

6. — Item  whether  Thomas  Cawardyn  servaunt  unto  the  sayd 
Syr  Richard  w*  dyverse  other  dyd  fface  the  Deane  at  his  owne 
stall  w*in  the  Queer  dore  of  the  sayd  Collyge  laying  handes  on 
theyr  swordes  and  daggers  sayeing  they  wold  stand  there  w^out 
the  Deane  his  leve. 

7. — Item  whether  oon  Clerk  dayly  nerrysshyd  in  the  house  of 
the  sayd  Sacheverell  dyd  stryke  Thomas  Chauncy  servaunt  unto 
the  sayd  Deane  uppon  the  bed  w*  a  dagger.  And  whether  the 
nomber  of  a  dozyn  of  the  servaunttes  of  the  sayd  Sacheverell  wher 
not  their  to  take  his  part. 

9. — Item  whether  Maister  Edward  Burton  levetenaunt  unto 
the  sayd  Deane  ....  (when  complaint  was  made  to  him) 
were  not  affeared  to  goo  owt  of  his  bowse  to  enqwyre  thereof. 

10. — Item  whether  the  sayd  Sacheverell  and  Lady  Hungger- 
fford  have  sold  any  land  or  lordship  to  the  Collyge  and  what 
money  they  receyved  for  hit,  &c. 

11. — Item  whether  sayd  Sacheverell  did  occupy  the  bedehouse 
&c.  for  his  horses  and  servauntes. 

13. — Item  whether  the  lady  Hunggerford  and  S^'  Richard 
Sacheverell  hyr  husbond  have  not  usyd  to  have  beer  betynges  and 
other  gamys  and  commyn  spectacles  which  be  prohibited  ffor 
preest  to  be  at  dyvers  tymes  w*  in  the  Collyge  of  Newerk. 

14. — Item  whether  their  dogges  their  hawkes  and  theyr 
houndes  come  not  dayly  into  the  chyrch  to  the  grete  noyaunce  of 
the  same  as  ffyling  the  chirch  shamefully  and  barking  and  crying 
owt  when  men  be  at  dyvyne  servyce. 

On  these  Interrogatories  the  following  Canons  were  examined  : — 
Master  Gilbert  Benkansaw,  Master  Edward  Burton,  Dominus  John 
Weatewodd,  Master  Peter  Swillington,  Master  James  Mcolson, 
Master  John  Dale,  Master  Thomas  Wigston,  Master  William 
Gillot,  Master  Richard  Brokesby,  Master  Henry  Rydyng,  Master 
Seth  Atterclyff ;  also  Dom.  John  Bromehall,  Dom.  Richard  Sutton, 
and  ten  other  Vicars,  and  six  Chantry  Priests  ;  and  their  depositions 
are  set  out  at  large  in  the  MS. 

VOL.  XIX.,  PT.  II.  N 
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As  to  the  6th  question,  Master  John  Dale  says  that  ''  upon 
Eelique  Sonday  last  at  even  song  oon  Thomas  Cawardyn  stode  in 
the  porche  at  the  chauncell  dore  in  the  college  saing  his  even  song 
and  this  deponent  was  sensyng  the  highe  awter.  And  when  he 
cam  down  the  Deane  said  to  this  deponent,  *  Master  Dale  I  pray 
you  have  these  fellowes  away  that  stand  here  facyng  and  bracyng,' 
and  then  this  deponent  cam  thudder  and  founde  Thomas  Cawardyn 
standyng  leanyng  on  the  porche  syde  saying  his  even  song  and  he 
bad  hym  goo  bak  and  that  the  Deane  was  not  content  that  he 
shall  stand  here,  and  then  the  said  Cawardyn  soid  noo  woorde  out 
went  his  waie  and  then  oon  Wilmer  stode  byhynde  the  said 
Cawardyn  and  said  *  We  stand  here  neyther  to  face  nor  brace  but 
to  serve  God  as  oth^  men  have  been  wonte  to  doo,'  and  so  went 
their  waye  :  and  after  that  oon  John  Haryngton  gentilman  cam 
unto  the  said  porche  and  stode  ther,  and  then  the  Deane  called 
this  Deponent  and  bade  hym  goo  with  hym,  and  so  they  went 
both  them  to  my  lady  Hungerford  and  S^  Weatewod  with  them 
she  then  beyng  in  the  lower  end  off  a  chapell :  And  the  Deane 
said  to  hyr,  '  Madame  is  this  a  fare  ruell  that  yo^  servaunttes  shall 
come  into  the  qwere  and  face  and  brace  ?'  and  she  said  agayn  to 
him  *  I  have  seen  men  come  into  the  Kinge's  chapell  and  other 
greate  chappells  and  noo  matter  made  off  yt.  And  as  well  may 
they  do  this  as  you  to  be  from  service  hunting  and  come  home  at 
midnyght.' " 

Most  of  the  other  depositions  are  to  the  same  effect,  so  that,  on 
the  whole,  the  Dean  seems  to  have  had  the  worst  of  the  argument. 

The  lordship  referred  to  in  the  1 0th  interrogatory  was  Ashley, 
which  was  sold  to  the  College  for  £400. 

Interrogatories  were  then  administered  on  behalf  of  Sir  Richard 
Sacheverell :  they  are  39  in  number,  and  much  too  long  for 
insertion  here,  but  a  few  extracts  are  given  below  : — 

2. — Whether  anything  had  been  granted  to  Sir  Richard  by  the 
Chapter  except  the  office  of  Steward,  with  the  old  fee  of  xxvjs.  Yii^d. 
in  place  of  the  Lord  Vaux,  deceased. 

10. — Whether  the  Deane  beyng  absent  above  v  monethis  by 
the  Kalendare  in  the  yeare  have  receyvide  more  than  xls.  of  the 
proveste  contrarie  to  statute. 

12. — Whether  he  has  received  more  than  xxZ^.,  his  proper 
stipend. 

17. — Whether  the  Canons  in  Chapter  be  lettide  from  speaking 
by  the  Deane  by  threttes  and  malicious  wordes  or  commaundide  to 
sylens,  so  that  they  dare  not  speke  nor  shewe  ther  myndes  as  they 
be  bounde  to  doo  or  not. 

25. — Whether  the  Dean  or  any  of  the  Canons  kepe  any  suspecte 
women  in  ther  housis  contrary  to  the  statute  or  not. 
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26. — Whether  by  the  abidyng  of  the  lady  Hungerforde  the 
said  S*^  Richardo  and  their  servaunts  w^in  the  College  the  mynistrys 
of  the  said  College  be  distourbide  or  not. 

27.— Whether  the  lord  Hastynges  or  his  auncestres  have  ben 
benefactoures  to  the  College  as  hereafter  folowes,  wherbye  the  said 
lady  Hungerford  ought  to  have  the  more  favour  : — Lord  William 
Hastynges  obteyned  of  K.  Edwarde  the  iiij*^  a  licence  of  mortayne 
for  di.  londe  :  and  gave  to  the  College  lands  of  \xU.  yearly  value  : 
and  also  founded  obits  for  himself  and  Katherine  his  wife,  and 
gave  various  vestments  (described)  to  the  College. 

36. — Whether  the  College  and  bedehouse  hath  had  wode  to 
burne  out  of  the  chace  of  Leicester,  which  chace  is  now  spent  and 
dekayde,  and  for  recompence  the  sayd  Sir  Richarde  suede  unto  the 
King's  grace  and  opteyned  a  licence  to  impropere  the  personage  of 
Hanslape  to  the  College. 

37. — Whether  the  lady  Hungerford  sith  her  age  of  xxv  yeres  unto 
this  tyme  hath  alwaies  intendide  to  be  buried  within  the  college 
church,  in  so  muche  that  the  place  wher  she  intend eth  to  be 
buried  is  assignyde  well  knowen  and  kepte  for  hir,  and  she  has 
greatly  benefited  the  College,  and  has  causide  oon  other  querester 
to  be  founded  besides  the  six  queristers  by  long  tyme  ther. 

38. — Whether  the  Deane  of  his  envious  and  extreme  malicious 
mynde  wold  have  the  same  Lady  Hungerford  to  remove  out  of  the 
precincts  of  the  college,  in  his  crafty  feynede  manner  as  he  pre- 
tendithe  the  conservacion  of  the  statutes  and  the  welthe  of  the 
college,  the  which  may  clearly  appere  that  it  is  contrarie,  for  of 
trouthe  the  seid  Deane  hath  licencide  Master  William  Gillott  to 
have  women  in  his  howse  dailye  and  ther  can  ner  in  ay  so  myche 
profight  cume  to  the  seide  College  by  the  seid  women  licencide  by 
the  seid  Deane  as  ther  can  and  daily  doith  by  the  seid  lady  the 
which  apperith  to  be  desiride  and  purposide  by  the  Deane  off 
melice  and  for  no  welthe  of  the  College. 
And  so  on. 

The  Depositions  of  the  Dean  are  very  voluminous,  and  verify 
in  detail  the  case  suggested  by  his  interrogatories. 

He  states  that  he  is  "a  gentilman  of  ryght  good  blod,  the 
Kynge's  poore  kynsman,  and  a  leye  to  the  lady  Hungerford,  and  as 
she  say  eth  hyr  kynsman  :"  and  in  another  place  he  refers  to  his 
brother,  "  my  lord  Marquess." 

To  the  27th  interrogatory  he  says  that  he  supposith  hit  is  trew 
that  the  sayd  lord  William  Hastinges  was  a  grett  benyfactour  to 
the  College,  wherfor  the  Deane  doth  dayly  pray  for  the  soull  of 
the  said  lord  Hastings  and  furthermore  he  is  contente  to  honour 
the  lord  Hastings  that  nowe  is,  as  oon  descendinge  of  the  blod  of 
a  grett  benefactour ;  but  as  touching  the  lady  Hungerford  and  hyr 
husbond  he  will  never  receyve  them  as  benefactours  of  the  College 
till  he  may  know  that  they  may  doo  sume  good  dede  to  hit,  &c. 
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As  to  the  obit  said  to  have  been  fonnded  by  Lord  Hastings  for 
Dame  Katherine  his  wife,  the  Dean  says  that  "  the  trewith  is  she 
was  his  (the  Dean's)  grandmother  and  foundyd  the  said  obytt  in 
hyr  whydohed,  and  he  (the  Dean)  is  come  of  the  stok  lynially 
ffrom  hym  that  ffirst  fonndid  the  howse.  He  knowith  not  of  no 
such  place  as  is  ffor  the  buryall  of  the  sayd  lady  appoynted.  And 
as  for  the  mynde  of  the  said  lady  the  Deane  is  nothing  prevy  to. 
But  thinckith  that  she  will  say  what  she  lystith.  And  doo  as 
she  will  notwithstanding,"  &c. 

Then  follow  various  accounts  of  the  squabbles  referred  to  in 
the  Interrogatories. 

John  Brown,  the  College  gate-keeper,  says  that  abowt  viij 
weekes  agoo  oon  Thomas  Cawardin  cam  to  the  gates  and  wold 
have  goon  furth  a  bowt  x  off  the  clok  the  gates  then  beyng  lokked 
up  for  all  nyght.  And  by  cause  thys  deponent  wold  not  open  the 
gates  he  reviled  thys  deponent  and  said  to  hym  that  he  wold  lay 
yt  upon  his  fflesshe  oon  the  morow.  He  knew  not  then  who  it 
was,  but  he  called  this  deponent  knave  and  he  called  hym  knave 
agayn. 

Thomas  Chauncy  says  that  he  and  two  other  servants  upon  S. 
Andrew  day  at  even  song  tyme  wer  goyng  furth  off  the  churche  to 
drynck  at  Master  Weatewod's.  And  at  the  holy  water  stok  they 
met  ffour  off  my  lady's  servauntts  comyng  into  the  churche  arme 
in  arme.  And  at  the  holy  water  stok  they  stode  all  styll  oon  of 
them  castyng  holy  water  upon  the  others  and  fylled  the  spone. 
And  this  deponent  went  betwixt  the  wall  and  Lane,  and  Lane 
hubbed  ('shoved'  erased)  hym  with  his  ellbow  when  he  thrust 
hym  to  the  wall  and  callid  hym  boy  and  said  he  wold  shake  hym 
by  the  erys.  And  this  Deponent  said  to  Lane  agen  that  suche  a 
knave  as  he  is  wold  neyther  shake  hym  by  the  erys  nor  make  hym 
a  boy  iff  he  were  a  lone.  And  another  off  my  lady's  servauntts 
said  that  Lane  wold  goo  neer  yt,  &c.,  &c. 

The  Dean  is  also  accused  of  neglecting  the  hospitality  enjoined 
by  the  College  Statutes,  and  of  selling  rooms  in  the  bedehouses, 
and  these  and  other  delinquencies  are  strictly  examined  by  the 
Bishop,  who  finally  winds  up  his  Visitation  on  the  Feast  of  the 
Nativity  of  S.  John  the  Baptist  by  issuing  Injunctions  for  the 
correction  of  the  abuses  detected. 
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The  Earliest  Leicestershire  Lay  Suhsidy  Roll,  1327. — A  paper 
procured  by  the  Leicestershire  Architectural  and  Archseological 
Society,  with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  the  Eeverend  William 
George  Dimock  Fletcher,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Vicar  of  St. 
Michael's,  Shrewsbury.     (Continued  from  page  312.) 

THE  following  continuation  of  Swinford  and  account  of 
Kimcote  and  Walton,  in  the  Hundred  of  Guthlaxton,  were 
omitted  by  an  oversight  from  the  roll  of  that  Hundred,  and  should 
have  come  in  at  page  308. 


Swyneford^^  {continued). 


d. 


Simon*  MaLoure... 

Henr'  Vyell'        ...         ...         ...         ...  xij 

Will'mo  Purfrey ...  ...         ...         ...  xij 


Sm-^     ...       xxxs.         p'b* 


Kylmondcote  't  Walton    (Kimcote  and  Walton. 76     Guth.) 

Isabell'  de  Hastynges 

Will'mo  de  Cotes  

Will'mo  Jan'uill' 

Ric'o  F'^^unkeleyn 
Gregor'  Adam 
Hug'  de  Pedele    ... 
Emma  Hughet    ... 

Eic'o  de  Oxenden'  

Adam  Ferour 
Joh'e  Alyon 
Ead'o  Alyon 
Will'mo  de  Leyre 

Hug'Cl'ico  

Eob'to  de  Oxendon' 

Joh'e  Geffrey       

Eob'to  Elys         : 

75.  [Swinford.— Simon  Malory,   lord  of  Winwick,  co.  Northampton,  and  Stanford,  was 

son  of  Sir  Roger  Malory,  Knt.,  and  father  of  Sir  Stephen  Malory,  who  married  the 
heiress  of  the  Revells.    See  Pedigree  in  Nichols's  Leic,  iv.  364.] 

76.  [Kimcote   and  Walton.— Isabel  de  Hastings   was  perhaps  wife  of  John,   2nd  Lord 

Hastings,  and  daughter  of  Hugh  Despenser,  Earl  of  Winchester ;  but  how  she  was 
connected  with  these  places  does  not  appear.  William  de  Cotes  was  son  of  Roger,  and 
died  in  1330.  See  Pedigree  of  Cotes  in  Mchols's  Leic.  iv.  212.  He  held  the  Manor  of 
Cotes  Deville,  in  Kimcote  parish,  at  his  death.    Inq.  p.m. 


s. 

d. 

xiiij 

oV 

viij 

Ob' 

iiij 

iij 

xxiij  ob' 

xxj  o'  q" 

xxj  o' 

xxj  q" 

ij 

iiij  o'  q" 

y 

iiij  o'  q" 

ij 

iij 

ij 

J  0'  q" 

xxj  o'  q" 

xiij  o'  q" 

ij 

o' 

XX  q" 

ij 

ijq" 
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Eic'o  de  Wykyngesto'    ... 
Will'mo  Fabr' 

Joh'e  Mile  

Joh'e  en  le  AVroo 


s. 

d. 

XV 

XV 

vj  o' 

xij 

Ivs. 

ixd.  q' 

HUNDRED  OF  GOSCOTE, 

(To  he  continued  in  the  next  Part). 


End  of  Volume  XIX. 


James  "Williamson,  Printer,  High  Street,  Lincoln. 
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